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INNER  LIFE  OF  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 
I. — ^Thx  Rauhe  Haus,  Hambukg. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  October,  iSjj,  a  young  candidate  tot' 
the  Christian  ministiy  met,  at  the  house  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
Gennan  city  of  Hamburg,  a  number  of  friends,  who,  like  himself,  were 
"richer  in  faith  and  love  than  in  silver  and  gold."  They  were  membcnr 
of  a  self-constituted  city  missionary  society,  laboring  among  the  lower 
classes  of  that  splendid  but  corrupt  city.  Though  without  money  or 
influence,  they  declared  it  necessary,  for  the  furthering  of  their  benevo- 
lent designs,  "to  found  a  house  for  the  sole  object  of  rescuing  chtldren 
from  sin  and  unbelief;"  and  they  solemnly  promised  one  another  t<y 
give  themselves  no  rest  until  their  object  should  be  accomplished. 

About  the  same  time,  in  a  most  providential  manner,  there  was  li^ 
by  the  will  of  a  benevolent  person,  for  charitable  purposes,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  the  executor  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  devoted 
band.  Other  gifts  of  money  flowed  in  upon  them ;  and  before  manj^ 
weeks  were  passed,  a  wealthy  landowner  had  made  them  the  happy  posses- 
sors of  a  small  one-story  straw-thatched  cottage,  lying  near  the  hamlet  of 
Horn,  about  three  miles  from  Hamburg.  There  was  attached  to  the  house 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  watered  by  a  brook,  and  covered  with  sprawl- 
ing bushes,  ditches,  and  hillocks.  Here,  in  November,  1833,  the  lead- 
ing spirit  of  the  society,  I.  H.  Wichem  (now  Dr.  Wichem),  came,  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  to  begin  their  Christian  expemnent  A  few  days 
after,  they  received  three  vagabond  boys  from  the  streets  of  Hamburg. 
Before  the  year  was  ended,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  twelve,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age — all  of  them,  however,  old  in  the 
experience  of  wretchedness  and  vice.  One  of  the  lads,  twelve  years  of 
age,  had  been  convicted  of  no  less  than  ninety-three  thefts,  and  so  nearly 
lllied  to  brutes  had  they  all  become,  that  it  was  necenaiy  to  keep  from 
their  sight  such  delicacies  as  old  tallow  candles,  soap,  raw  potato-skins^. 
and  tilicled  of  like  rare  ielish» 
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Describing  this  most  Christian  charity,  Elihu  Burritt  says  :  "These 
boys  had  been  treated  or  regarded  as  a  species  of  human  vermin,  baffling 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  suppress.  They  had  slept  under  carts,  in 
doorways,  herding  with  swine  and  cattle  by  night,  when  begging  or 
thieving  hours  were  past  Such  ^ere  the  boys  that  found  themselves 
looking  at  each  other  in  wonder  and  surprise  the  £rst  evening  they  gath- 
ered around  the  hearthstone  of  that  cottage-home.  There  was  no  illu- 
sion about  this  sudden  transformation  in  their  experience.  In  their 
midst  was  that  bland,  benevolent  man,  with  his  kind  eyes  and  voice, 
looking  and  speaking  to  them  as  a  father  to  his  children.  And  there 
was  his  mother,  with  the  law  of  kindness  on  her  lips,  in  her  looks,  in 
every  act  and  word  ;  and  he  called  her  mother,  and  ihey  call  her  mother ; 
and  the  first  evening  of  their  common  life  she  became  the  mother  of  their 
love  and  veneration  ;  and  they,  ragged,  forsaken,  hopeless  castaways, 
conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,  became  the  children  of  her 
affection.  This  cottage,  away  from  the  city  and  its  haunts,  with  its 
bright  fire  by  night  and  the  little  beds  under  the  roof— with  its  great 
]^ble  and  little  Psalm-books,  wasTto  be  their  home.  The  great  chestnut- 
tjree  that  threw  out  its  arms  over  it,  and  all  the  little  trees,  and  the  ditches, 

hillocks,  and  bushes  of  that  acre,  were  their  own The  feeling 

of  home  came  warming  into  their  hearts  like  the  emotions  of  a  new 
existence,  as  the  father  spoke  to  them  of  our  house,  our  trees,  our  cab- 
bage%  turnips,  potatoes,  pigs,  and  geese  and  ducks,  '  which  we  will  grow 
for  our  comfort'" 

As  it  was  a  prime  object  to  have  these  children  forget  the  past  (a  full 
ftngiveness  for  all  past  transgressions  being  accorded  when  the  inmate 
stepped^  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cottage),  and  to 
introduce  a  new  life,  the  name  which  was  first  selected — The  House  of 
Rescue — ^was  dropped,  as  being  too  significant ;  and  from  the  first  homely 
but  dear  old  thatched  cottage  the  institution  was  called  the  Rauhe  Haus  * 
-*-the  Rough  House.  And,  as  it  was  as  vital  an  object  to  divest  the  place 
of  eveiy  penal  aspect,  so  that  it  should  seem,  as  it  was  really  intended  to 
be,  a  home,  and  not  a  place  of  confinement,  the  earliest  work  was  the 
lemoval  of  the  high  wall  and  fences  that  surrounded  the  cottage  when  it 
came  into  their  hands,  and  to  take  all  the  bolts  and  bars  from  the  win- 
dows and  doors,  vhe  defenceless  condition  of  the  premises  was  thus  at 
once  seen,  and  the  boys  were  assured  that  no  walls  or  bolts  detained 


^  *  LlefSe  sftTB :  **  The  luune  Banhe  Hmu,  which  in  Gemian  means  rmtgh  Kouh^  is  an  awkward 
tnmalation  of  the  original  patois  name  into  the  more  aristocratic  German.  The  house  was  boilt 
Mne  hnadied  ymn  baiore,  hf  a  certain  Mr.  Bufe,  who  waa,  pethapa,  as  litUe  of  a  roagh  fellow 
■■  BMd  be.  The  people  knew  it  ever  since  by  the  name  of  its  founder,  "  Rage's  house ;"  but  aa 
die  HaU-Devtteh  or  Baton  word  rufft  is  the  same  as  the  Snglish  rovgh  and  the  Dutch  rvig, 
leaned  men  th4Kight  that  it  ooght  to  be  translated  by  tbf  cygayoDdlng  Qefman  woid  rauMe.'' 
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them  ;  "that  there  was  only  one  cord  that  should  bind  them,  and  that  the 
cord  of  love."  The  boys  at  once  set  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  they  had  made  a  year's  progress  in  this  new  life  and  its  hopes  and 
expectations.  The  faith  that  they  could  do  something,  be  something, 
and  own  something,  grew  daily  within  them.  "So  eager  did  they  be* 
come,"  says  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  "  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking, that  they  frequently  worked  by  lantern-light  in  the  evening,  root^ 
ing  up  bushes  and  trees,  in  spite  of  snow  or  rain."  As  the  number  of 
pupils  increased,  Mr.  Wichem  saw  that  the  size  of  the  family  would 
seriously  affect  its  domestic  character.  He  therefore  divided  the  company 
into  households,  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  each, — the  children 
themselves,  as  each  new  house  was  required,  performing  a  large  part  of 
the  work.  The  first  colony,  "under  the  care,"  as  the  report  says,  "of 
an  earnest  young  disciple  of  the  law  of  love,  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  discipline  his  heart  and  life  to  the  regime  of  kindness,  and  who 
had  lived  in  their  midst  as  an  elder  brother, "  commenced  their  separate 
family  life  with  affecting  ceremonies.  On  a  bright  Sabbath  morning, 
and  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  fnends,  the  new  cottage  was  dedi- 
cated "to the  Good  Shepherd,  through  whose  love  and  help  twenty-seven 
boys  had  already  been  gathered  into  a  sheltering  fold. " 

As  their  numbers  and  resources  increased,  new  cottages,  of  the  same  un- 
pretending character,  were  built  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Rough  House. 
Girls  were  admitted,  and  separate  cottages  were  constructed  for  them. 
Mr.  Burritt  found,  in  185 1,  quite  a  cottage-village,  with  workshops, 
dwelling-houses,  a  little  chapel,  a  wash  and  drying  house,  a  printing- 
office,  bake-house,  and  other  buildings.  There  were  in  all  about  seventy 
boys  and  twen^-five  girls,  constituting  four  fiimilies  of  boys  and  two  of 
girls.  Each  family-house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(male  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  more  brothers,  as  they  are  called — 
the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  These 
brothers  are  young  men  of  the  best  character,  who  undergo  a  training  of 
three  or  four  years,  afier  which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 
similar  institutions  now  rising  all  over  Germany,  quickened  into  life  by 
this  blessed  experiment ;  or  they  become  city  missionaries,  carrying  the 
gospel,  personally,  to  the  neglected  and  wretched.  From  thirty  to  forty 
brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution  at  one  time,  receiving  no  remuner- 
ation but  their  living,  superintending  the  industry  and  aiding  in  conduct- 
ing the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment 

Each  £imily  is,  to  some  extent,  an  independent  community.  The 
members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwelling,  and  the  children  belonging 
to  each,  look  up  to  their  own  particular  father  or  mother  as  home-bred 
children  to  a  parent  The  bond  of  union  is  the  loving  father  at  the 
bead  of  the  whole  institution ;  closely  drawn  by  the  morning  and  eveii?^ 
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iikg  gtthaiiigs  for  pr&yer  in  the  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  the  cele- 
bration, in  common,  of  the  many  f<^ivalft  of  the  Church. 

The  superintendents  of  the  several  houses  meet  Dr.  Wichem  weekly, 
to  render  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all  questions  of  discipline.  In 
their  turn,  each  sepantte  family  visits  him,  once  a  week,  in  his  study ; 
And  the  record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  fully  considered 
and  passed  upon, — any  child  being  permitted,  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, to  hold  a  private  conference  with  Dr.  W.,  a  privilege  that  is 
often  improved. 

The  diildren  were  toh),  at  the  beginning,  that  labor  is  the  price  of 
ISbmg^  and  that  they  must  ^rti  their  own  bread  if  they  would  enjoy  it 
Mr.  Widiem  did  not  point  them  to  ease  and  affluence,  but  to  an  honor- 
able poverty,  which  they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  In  illus- 
txmtton  of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  ftimiture  of  the  cottages  are  of  the 
amplest  chamcter.  The  secular  education  given  is  of  the  most  rudi- 
mental  description,  reaching  about  the  average  of  the  German  primaiy 
schools, — three-quarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible-catechism,  Church-history,  and  to  music  The  prin- 
cipal labor,  farming,  is  carefully  taught  in  all  its  branches ;  in  addition, 
instruction  is  given  by  the  brothers  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  House  about  four  years,  and  the  girls  five. 
They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service,  chiefly  in  the  ci^  of  Hamburg, 
whenever  the  excellent  superintendent  esteems  the  work  of  redemption 
sufllciently  confirmed  to  admit  of  their  exposure  again  to  temptation. 
Since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  over  two  hundred  children,  two-thirds 
of  them  boys,  have  been  received  Of  all  these,  only  five  have  proved 
decided  failures, — three  boys  and  two  girls  having  again  been  impris- 
otntA.  All  but  twelve  proved  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired, — 
a  most  marvellous  result  of  twenty  years'  labor,  considering  the  material 
ilpoii  which  this  devoted  man  exercised  his  discipline. 

The  simple  means  upon  which  Mr.  Wichem  relied  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  work,  were  prayer,  the  Bible,  singing,  affectionate  con- 
versation. Severe  punishment  when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady 
emplojrment  in  useful  labor.  In  a  peculiar  manner  he  relied  upon  the 
Word  of  God.  He  made  the  whole  Bible  the  familiar  companion  and 
food  of  the  pupil.  The  whole  Scripture  was  made  to  open  to  their  minds, 
in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like  a  mine  of  priceless  metal — ^reach- 
ing a  climax  in  the  Evangel  of  the  New  Testament  The  thought  that, 
miserable,  wicked,  despised  as  they  were,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  loved 
them,  loved  them  enough  to  suffer  and  die  for  them,  and  still  loved  them, 
ttiMled  their  hearts,  and  gave  them  both  hope  and  a  strong  incentive 
tb  reformation*  On  one  occasion,  when  considerable  progress  had  been 
ttlMfo  in  &sir  edttcation,  the  •uperintendent  discovered  that  some  of 
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tbem  had  taken  nails  from  the  premises  for  their  own  use  without  per- 
mission. He  called  them  together,  expressed  his  great  disappointment 
and  sorrow  that  they  had  profited  so  little  by  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  tbem,  and  told  them  that,  until  he  had  evidence  of  their 
sincere  repentance,  he  could  not  admit  them  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing religious  exercises  of  his  ^milj.  With  expressions  of  deep  regret 
for  their  sins,  with  promises,  entreaties,  and  tears,  they  begged  to  have  this 
privil^e  restored  to  them.  But  he  was  firm  in  his  refusal  A  few  even- 
ings afterward,  while  walking  in  the  garden,  he  heard  youthful  voices  in 
the  shrubbery ;  and,  drawing  near  unperceived,  he  found  that  the  boys 
had  formed  themselves  into  little  companies  of  seven  or  eight,  which  met 
momix^  and  evenings,  in  different  retired  spots  in  the  garden,  to  sing, 
read  the  Bible,  and  pray  among  themselves  ;  to  ask  God  to  forgive  them 
the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  to  give  them  strength  to  resist  tempta- 
tion in  the  future.  With  such  evidence  of  repentance,  he  soon  restored 
to  them  the  privilege  of  attending  morning  and  evening  prayers  with  his 
&mily.  Soon  after,  on  entering  his  study  one  morning,  he  found  it 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  which  the  boys  had  arranged  there  at 
early  daybreak,  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  for  his  kindness. 
The  songs  and^  hymns  were  specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  community,  and  it  has  oflen  happened  that  the  singing  of 
an  appropriate  hymn,  both  at  the  gatherings  in  the  mother's  chamber 
(which  were  always  more  or  less  kept  up)  and  in  the  little  chapel,  has 
awakened  the  first  sacred  feeling  in  obdurate  and  brutified  hearts. 
Sometimes  a  voice  would  drop  from  the  choir,  and  then  weeping  and 
sobbing  would  be  heard  instead  The  children  would  say  they  could 
not  sing :  they  must  think  of  their  past  lives — of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
— of  their  parents  living  in  vice  and  misery  at  home.  On  several  occak* 
sions  the  singing  exercise  had  to  be  given  up,  the  children  being  sent 
into  the  garden  to  recover  themselves  1 

In  July  of  1843  a  terrible  conflagration  swept  over  a  portion  of  Ham^ 
bnig.  On  the  second  day  of  the  fire,  when  some  of  the  frantic  suffereni 
came  to  the  Rough  House  for  shelter,  the  bo}'s,  greatly  excited,  besought 
Mr.  Wichem  to  allow  them  to  go  to  the  city  to  ofl^er  their  aid.  Feeling 
no  ordinary  anxiety  as  to  the  force  of  the  temptations  for  escape  or 
plunder  in  a  scene  of  so  -  much  confusion,  he  permitted  a  band  of 
twenty-two  to  accompany  him,  on  condition  that  they  would  keep  to- 
gether, and  return  with  him  at  an  appointed  time.  This  they  promised, 
and  this  trust  in  them  they  did  not  betray.  Their  conduct  was  physically 
as  well  as  morally  heroic ;  they  rushed  into  the  greatest  danger  to  save 
life  and  property,  and  although  pressed  to  receive  rewards,  always  steadily 
refused  them.  At  stated  intervals  they  returned  to  the  appointed  place 
to  reassure  the  confidence  of  the  superior.    On  one  occasion  a  lad  tarried 
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beyond  the  appointed  time,  but  at  last  appeared,  quite  exhausted  bj  his 
labor.  Mr.  W.  afterward  learned  (not  from  the  lad,  but  from  the  gentle- 
man whose  property  he  had  labored  to  save)  that  he  had  refused  all 
compensation,  although  it  was  strenuously  ui^ed  upon  him.  CXher 
bonds  of  boys  were  sent  afterward  as  relays,  until  the  fire  was  sub- 
dued. They  had  become  a  law  unto  themselves ;  and  had  discovered 
the  truth  of  the  divine  philosophy,  that  it  is  "more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

In  the  report  for  1843,  r^inong  the  encouraging  facts,  it  is  stated  that 
the  sincerity  of  the  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  was  illustrated  by 
a  return  of  filial  feeling.  Mr.  Wichem  says  :  "A  girl  who  had  formerly 
attacked  her  mother's  life,  now  sits  in  tears  a  whole  afternoon  if  disap- 
pointed of  a  visit  from  her.  When  asked  the  cause,  she  replied  that 
'when  she  lived  with  her  mother  she  did  not  love  her,  and  often  wished 
to  leave  her :  but  now  she  loves  her  infinitely.'  And  her  actions  prove 
that  love  and  fidelity,  not  only  to  her  mother  but  to  all,  have  become 
part  of  her  being."  Another  poor,  excellent  woman  had  wholly  de- 
spaired of  her  son  :  "Now, "  says  the  report,  *  *  this  boy  is  often  accessible 
to  no  other  influence  than  that  exercised  on  him  by  the  mention  of  his 
mother ;  and  after  a  visit  from  him  she  repeated  his  words  addressed  to 
her,  'How  glad  I  am  to  have  gone  to  the  Rauhe  Haus  I  Now,  if  my 
mother  should  die,  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  it,  as  I  should  have 
been  before,  when  I  gave  her  so  much  trouble  V  " 

We  would  linger  longer  over  these  simple  but  aftecting  recitals,  had 
we  space,  for  the  material  afforded  by  Mr.  Wichem's  reports  is  both  rich 
and  abundant  As  the  rainbow  snatches  its  brilliant  hues  from  the 
fringes  of  the  storm,  so  this  earnest.  Christian  disciple  has  spanned  the 
depths  of  sin  with  a  bow  of  promise,  formed  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
shining  upon  the  reeking  dregs  of  humanity.  Over  the  gateway  of  this 
house  of  redemption  an  angel  might  record  the  legend,  as  a  rebuke  to 
unbelief  and  inactivity,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  on 
the  reverse  it  might  be  written,  "Even  so,  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Dr.  Wichem's  institution,  with  all  its  sep- 
arate homes,  is  small  compared  with  our  houses  of  refuge.  The  whole 
establishment  is  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent,  aided  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  pious  men,  and  is  sustained  by  the  charity  of  the  community. 
The  inmates,  who  come  voluntarily  and  are  held  by  no  force  in  the  in- 
stitution, are  retained  for  the  long  period  of  four  and  five  years ;  and 
they  are  fully  taught  the  trades  which  they  are  expected  to  follow  for  a 
livelihood.  They  are  all  placed  in  small  families,  under  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  educated  and  trained  Christian  young  men,  who  offer 
dieir  time  and  senices  to  the  institution  for  no  other  salary  than  their 


board  and  the  valuable  experience  they  will  gain  while  conducting  its 
discipline  and  superintending  the  labor  and  education  of  the  inmateik 
In  twenty  years  but  two  hundred  children  were  sent  out,  as  supposed 
10  be  reformed — an  average  of  ten  a  year. 

Here  are  several  elements  which  we  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible; 
to  secure  in  this  country.  And  first  of  all,  and  most  to  be  desired,  is  the 
self-denying  and  long-sustained  enthusiasm  of  the  devoted  head  of  the 
''Inner  Mission,"  and  the  unceasing  flow  to  the  institution  of  a  body  of 
intelligent  and  devoted  young  men,  consecrating  themselves  to  the  mis- 
sionaiy  work,  and  offering  themselves,  without  reward,  as  elder  brothers, 
to  fill  every  office  incident  to  the  labor,  instruction,  and  discipline  oC 
the  children. 

An  institution  so  small  and  graduating  its  subjects  at  such  long  periods, 
would  make  but  little  impression  upon  the  juvenile  depravity  of  such  a 
city  as  New  York  ;  but  as  a  model  establishment,  a  training-school  for 
officers  and  teachers  of  similar  reformatories,  and  a  Christian  experi- 
ment upon  the  most  desperate  cases  of  juvenile  vice,  it  would  be  of  ines- 
timable service,  if  some  earnest  man  should  feel  himself  to  be  called  of 
God  to  such  a  work,  and  should  go  forth  in  the  faith  of  a  Wichern  and 
a  Mlllier  to  organize  such  a  mission  in  behalf  of  neglected  and  criminal 
childhood 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

SCIENCE,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  is  intelligent  knowledge  of 
things  and  their  relations.  Each  science  by  itself  is  a  collection 
of  facts  that  have  been  subjected  to  a  searching  process  of  analysis  and 
classification.  And  scientific  men  are  not  satisfied  till  they  can  group 
all  of  a  particular  class  of  facts  under  one  idea,  which  governs  them  all ; 
or  fiiiling  in  this,  till  they  have  so  divided  the  class  that  all  its  facts  shall 
(all  under  several  sf)ecial  ideas,  themselves  subordinate  to  some  one 
general  idea,  and  thus  parts  of  a  system.  And  in  studying  a  science,  we 
know  how  utterly  useless  it  is  to  attempt,  at  first,  to  learn  the  immense 
mass  of  hcXs  that  any  science  presents.  For  instance,  in  Zoology,  what 
human  brain  could  carry  even  the  names  of  the  half-million  living  and 
extinct  species  of  animals,  much  less  the  appearance,  the  character,  the 
structure,  the  habits,  the  locality,  the  history  of  each  ?  But  if  we  learn  the 
four  great  classes,  and  their  thirteen  sub-classes,  with  the  thread  of  life 
that  runs  through  each,  with  its  definite  modification  in  each,  we  have 
an  outline  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  we  may  fill  uj)  at  our  leisure. 


Thf  labor  of  an  hour  thus  saves  the  blind  groping  of  yearsi  perhaps.  It 
it  essential  in  every  science  to  have  such  an  outline,  under  wUch  we 
ipaj  arrange  our  scattered  facts. 

But  no  less  essential  is  it,  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  each  science  m 
ill  relation  to  other  sciences,  and  to  know  each  in  its  proper  place,  that 
we  should  have  a  proper  classification  of  sciences — a  science  of  sciences. 
The  French,  who  love  order  above  everything  else,  have  naturally  been 
the  leaders  in  this  systemization.  A  remark  of  Descartes,  that  all  knowK 
edge  must  proceed  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  phenomena, 
has  been  the  germ  developed  by  several  French  writeis  of  this  century^ 
Auguste  Comte,  however,  has  done  most  of  all  to  put  the  classification 
of  the  sciences  on  a  solid  basis.  And  perhaps  to  this,  together  with  his 
founding  the  social  science,  the  future  fame  of  the  self-elected  high-priest 
of  Positivism  will  be  due.  The  sketch  I  give  below  is  condensed  from 
Comte's,  with  several  important  modifications  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
scale.  In  one  of  these  modifications  I  follow  Stuart  Mill ;  in  one,  Thom-r 
aon  after  Littr6 ;  and  two  modifications  are  now  offered  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Every  science  has  two  aspects,  a  concrete  and  an  abstract— one  of  facts* 
the  other  of  principles ;  as,  for  instance.  History  and  the  Philosophy  of 
History.  Besides  these,  most  sciences  have  arts  depending  upon  them, 
for  at  least  their  highest  forms, — as  the  art  of  Music  depends  upon  the 
concrete  science  of  Music,  and  that  again  upon  the  abstract  science  of 
Acoustics.  The  logical  order  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  from 
the  thought  to  its  fulfilment  in  facts.  But  the  order  of  discovery  is  the 
reverse.  Men  practise  an  art  before  they  learn  the  science  on  which  it 
depends ;  and  they  gather  facts  for  the  concrete  sciences  before  they  elu- 
cidate the  principles  of  the  abstract  sciences.  But  the  abstract  science  in 
torn  leads  to  a  more  perfect  understanding  and  a  better  arrangement  of 
fl8  concrete  science ;  and  this  again  gives  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  art  is  based,  and  consequently  its  greater  prac- 
tkal  perfection.  But  besides  this,  the  abstract  sciences  have  an  order 
among  themselves,  which  the  concrete  sciences  and  the  arts  must  folr 
low  too. 

-  Following  Descartes's  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  simpler  to  the 
more  complex  phenomena,  Comte  rightly  places  Mathematics  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sciences  :  for  it  is  self-contained  ;  it  borrows  noth* 
ing  from  the  other  sciences,  and  lends  to  all  Mathematics  is  an  expo* 
sition  of  the  laws  of  number  and  extension,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  sub-sciences.  Geometry,  which  is  a  series  of  deductions  from  the 
idea  of  space,  furnishes  the  laws  for  the  concrete  science  of  Trigonometry, 
which  again  is  applied  to  the  arts  of  Mensuration  and  Navigation.    Arith- 


metic  and  Algebra  are  really  but  one  science,  and  have  both  an  abstract 
and  a  concrete  side,  which  are  mixed  together  in  most  text-books.  The 
art  of  accounts  and  reckoning  depends  upon  this  science.  The  third 
and  highest  subdivision  of  Mathematics  is  the  science  of  abstract  motion 
and  force,  made  concrete  in  the  ordinary  text-books  of  mechanics,  and 
applied  in  the  art  of  making  and  managing  machinery.  Mathematics  is 
thus  complete  in  itself.  One  may  study  it  without  a  knowledge  of  any 
other  science.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  pure  Mathematics  was  the 
only  science  of  which  the  ancients  had  any  considerable  knowledge. 
True,  the  Calculus,  Algebra,  and  most  of  Mechanics  have  been  added 
since.  But  the  changes  have  been  those  of  addition,  not  of  subversion*. 
The  foundations  of  the  science  were  fairly  established  in  the  age  of  Eu- 
clid and  Archimedes. 

Not  so  with  Astronomy.  Here  the  concrete  science,  which  gives  the 
position  and  names  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  much  the  same  as  now, 
with  the  important  exception  of  the  discoveries  of  the  telescope.  And 
the  art  of  predicting  eclipses  and  tides  and  seasons  was  pretty  well  under- 
stood. But  abstract  Astronomy  was  involved  in  the  cycles  and  epicycle^ 
of  Ptolemy  for  want  of  one  principle — the  law  of  gravitation.  As  soon 
as  that  was  discovered,  Astronomy  became  a  true  science.  It  presup- 
poses the  laws  of  Mathematics  and  its  one  great  principle  besides.  That 
principle  has  been  worked  out  in  such  detail  by  Newton,  La  Place,  and 
others,  that  Astronomy  is  now  practically  perfect  in  its  principles, — a  state 
which  none  of  the  higher  sciences  can  be  said  to  have  attained  to  yet 

Next  above  and  presupposing  the  laws  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astron- 
omy, is  a  science,  or  rather  a  group  of  sciences,  which  Comte  classes 
under  five  heads :  Barology^  or  the  science  of  weight ;  Tturmology,  the 
science  of  heat ;  Acoustics^  the  science  of  sound ;  Optics^  the  science  of 
sight ;  and  Elecirology^  the  science  of  electricity.  All  these  Comte  classes 
under  the  general  name  of  Physics.  Perhaps  the  recent  discoveries,  show- 
ing that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  will  furnish  a  solution  to  the  ques- 
tion which  Comte  leaves  unsettled  here— -of  what  is  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  holds  these  sub-sciences  together  in  one  general  science. 
Heat  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  mode  of  motion.  Sound  and  light  have 
long  been  known  to  be  so  also.  Weight  is  simply  the  motion  of  one 
body  toward  another.  And  electricity  is  probably  only  another  form  of 
motion.  We  know  from  recent  discoveries  that  all  these  modes  of  mo- 
tion have  a  correlation  between  themselves,  and  can  be  changed  into  one 
another,  back  and  forth.  And  we  know  that  all  these  modes  of  motion 
obtain  throughout  the  universe  as  well  as  upon  our  earth,  as  indeed  all 
the  laws  of  matter  do.  But  we  study  them  upon  the  earth,  so  that  if 
Astronomy  is  the  science  of  celestial  motion.  Physics,  as  we  study  it,  is 
the  science  of  terrestrial  motion^ 
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Fourth  in  the  list  of  the  sciences  comes  Chemistiy,  whose  laws  are 
assuredly  the  workings  of  a  force  called  chemical  affinity,  but  which  has 
as  yet  eluded  the  efforts  of  chemists  to  fix  and  determine.  The  so-called 
laws  of  Chemistry  are  mostly  empirical  We  cannot  tell  in  most  cases 
what  the  result  of  an  analysis  or  synthesis  of  chemical  substances  will  be 
till  the  experiment  is  tried  ;  and  that  is  proof  that  we  have  not  yet  got 
the  science  of  Chemistry — the  principle  that  controls  it  Upon  Inorganic 
Chemistry  depend  the  concrete  science  of  Mineralogy  and  the  historical 
science  of  Geology,  as  well  as  the  art  of  Mining. 

We  now  pass  from  the  laws  of  matter  to  those  of  life.  The  laws  of  all 
the  previous  sciences  are  needed  to  support  life. ,  These  are  unfolded  in 
the  abstract  science  of  Biology,  on  which  the  concrete  science  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  depend.  Here  perhaps  is  the  place  in  the  circle  of  the 
sciences  in  which  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  discoveries 
are  now  being  made ;  although  the  root  of  the  matter  is  not  reached, 
nor  can  well  be  till  Physics  and  Chemistry  have  as  sure  a  basis  as  Astron- 
omy and  Mathematics  have.  But  meanwhile  many  partial  laws  of  Biol- 
ogy are  being  discovered.  The  generalization  of  Cuvier  in  Zoology  was 
an  unconscious  application  of  biological  laws,  which,  when  later  dis- 
covered, verified  his  plan  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  in  an  astonishing 
manner.  Such  another  generalization  needs  to  be  made  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  before  Botany  can  be  truly  called  a  science.  Biology  assumes 
two  shapes,  according  as  it  is  regarded  statically  or  dynamically,  which 
are  ordinarily  known  as  Anatomy  and  Ph^'siology. 

The  next  step  in  the  scale  is  to  Psychology,  the  science  of  mind.  If 
the  ultimate  principles  of  life  are  not  yet  found,  much  less  are  those  of 
mind.  Very  much  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of  defining  the  scope 
of  the  science  itself,  of  freeing  it  from  its  ancient  confusion  with  Phi- 
losophy, to  which  it  furnishes  such  valuable  materials,  of  settling  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  investigation,  and  of  running  up  provisional 
scaffolding  of  theories ;  but  Psychology  can  scarcely  be  said  yet  to  be  a 
science.     It  is  only  a  foreshadowing  of  a  science. 

The  same  may  be  said  still  more  of  the  laws  which  man  follows  in  his 
social  state.  This  science, — if  it  can  yet  be  called  such, — under  the 
name  of  Sociology,  a  Comtean  barbarism,  includes  several  more  or  less 
developed  sub-sciences ; — Political  Economy,  or  the  laws  of  wealth ; 
Ethnology,  or  the  laws  of  race ;  the  science  of  Language ;  and  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  The  latter  Comte  considers  as  perhaps  the  final 
result  of  all  science.  But  this  is  obviously  too  limited  a  result  for  so  vast 
a  sweep  of  knowledge ;  and  Comte's  own  theory  of  history  is  an  unfair 
and  partial  generalization  of  the  facts,  and  falls  at  the  first  touch  of  an 
antagonist,  and  with  it  falls  the  religion  of  Positivism.  But  his  generali- 
zation of  the  sciences  remains  on  its  own  merits,  to  be  completed  by 
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others;    for  Comte  ignored  IVychology,  thus  making  his  Fbllosophy 
purely  objective,  like  that  of  most  materialists* 

And  what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  Comte  ignored  Theology,  the 
last  and  highest  of  the  sciencea  He  was  consistent  enough  in  doing  so, 
for  he  ignored  the  Almighty  himself,  and  made  a  sort  of  God  out  of 
collective  humani^,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  high-priest  and  all  men 
the  obedient  slaves.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  Theology  would 
have  been  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  be  known  as  a  science,  as  it  is  the 
sum  and  end  of  them  all.  But  that  mankind  might  not  grope  in  the 
dark,  "feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him,"  God  has 
revealed  to  us  so  much  of  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works  as  are  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know  in  our  present  state.  I  suppose  that  very  few  would 
pretend  to  say  that  God  has  revealed  to  man  all  the  reasons  for  his  govern- 
ment even  of  this  little  world,  much  less  of  the  universe.  Until  we  know 
infinitely  more  than  we  now  do,  our  theories  of  God  and  the  universe 
must  be  merely  provisional,  whether  we  take  them  from  reason  or  reve- 
lation, for  here  philosophy  and  religion  unite  in  the  object  of  their  re- 
searches, though  differing  as  to  the  means.  But  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  as  yet,  perhaps  never  shall  have,  a  final  and  complete  science  of 
Theology,  by  no  means  implies  that  we  may  not  have  practical  rules  for 
our  guidance  in  religion,  and  may  not  know  plenty  of  facts  about  it  very 
perfectly ;  any  more  than  because  Homer  knew  nothing  of  grammar  as 
a  science,  he  therefore  did  not  speak  grammatically. 

And  this  leads  us  again  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  The 
logical  order  is  deductive — from  the  abstract  principles  down  to  the  £iicts 
that  spring  from  them.  The  order  of  learning  them  is  inductive — from 
the  &cts,  whether  they  be  facts  of  observation,  of  intuition,  or  of  revela- 
tion, up  to  their  logical  principles.  The  stars  were  observed  before  there 
was  an  Astronomy.  Morality  and  immorality  were  known  before  there 
was  a  Moral  Philosophy.  The  mass  of  mankind  even  now  keep  accounts, 
know  the  times  and  seasons,  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  dig  the  mines  or 
turn  the  furrow,  give  names  to  plants  or  animals,  think  and  feel  and 
will,  buy  and  sell,  speak  the  speech  and  tell  the  tales  of  their  fatherland, 
and  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers,  without  inquiring  very  closely  why 
they  do  so,  or  what  are  the  abstract  principles  of  their  conduct,  or  those 
laws  of  nature  which  they  blindly  follow. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  lift  us  out  of 
this  low  level  of  practical  life,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  better  land 
of  principles.  It  gives  us  a  little  of  that  power  which  we  may  believe 
God  exercises  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree — the  power  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  in  their  true  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  classification  of  the  sciences  is  by  any  means 
perfect     It  cannot  well  be  until  the  sciences  themselves  are  so.    The 
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upper  pait  of  the  scale,  especially  the  airangement  of  the  sub-sciences, 
can  be  as  yet  only  provisional.  But  the  great  steps  in  the  scale  form 
such  a  beautiful  harmony,  and  are  justified  by  so  many  separate  reasons, 
that  we  cannot  but  believe  them  nearly  correct.  Commencing  with  the 
science  of  abstract  relations,  by  adding  one  law  we  have  the  science  of 
celestial  phenomena ;  by  adding  again  one  law,  we  have  the  science  of 
terrestrial  phenomena ;  again  adding  one  law,  we  have  the  science  of 
chemical  affinities :  at  the  next  step  we  enter  the  domain  of  life ;  at  the 
next,  that  of  mind ;  at  the  next,  that  of  mind  in  masses ;  and  by  the  last 
and  greatest  step  we  rise  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  universe. 
Each  science  depends  upon  all  that  have  gone  before,  but  not  upon 
those  that  come  after.  Each  adds  its  quota  to  \he  complexity  of  those 
above,  and  consequently  to  the  difficulty  of  studying  them ;  and  conse- 
quently also  to  its  height  in  the  scale  of  thought  For  it  is  the  rule 
of  all  science  that  the  higher  the  organization  the  more  complex  it  is. 

This  is  not  only  the  logical  order  and  the  order  of  discovery,  and  the  order 
in  which  the  sciences  (not  the  arts)  ought  to  be  and  are  generally  taught, 
but  it  is  the  order  of  creation  too.  As  soon  as  space  existed,  the  rela- 
tions of  Mathematics  must  have  been  in  force.  As  sopn  as  matter  was 
created,  the  law  of  gravitation  must  have  begun  to  act, — ^soon,  by  the 
action  of  matter  upon  matter,  bringing  into  play  the  laws  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Then  after  a  long  interval  life  is  created — ^vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, at  about  the  same  time.  With  the  higher  animals  Psychology  be- 
gins where  understanding  takes  the  place  of  instinct  With  man  society 
begins,  made  possible  by  man's  reason  and  power  of  speech.  And  in 
the  fulness  of  time  God  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh,  giving  us  thus 
in  Christ  the  central  point  of  Christian  Theology  and  the  epd  and  cause 
of  all  science. 


Object  of  School-Trainiko. — ^The  best  part  of  every  man's  education 
is  that  which  he  gives  himself:  in  order,  then,  that  the  graduate  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  studies  profitably  and  successfully,  he  should  be 
educated  more  with  a  view  to  method  than  to  quantity.  Let  all  pains  be 
taken  to  develop  in  him  the  scientific  mind — that  is,  that  disposition 
which  investigates  before  it  determines,  and  which  will  accept  no  con- 
clusion until  it  is  confronted  by  facts  and  supported  by  evidence.  A 
properly  disciplined  mind  will  be  sure  not  only  to  acquire  facts,  but  to 
assimilate  them :  knowledge  will  come  to  it  as  its  inevitable  inheritance. 
But  no  matter  what  vast  range  of  studies  a  pupil  may  have  attempted, 
if  his  course  has  been  desultory  and  unscientific,  his  acquisitions  will 
neither  enrich,  strengthen,  nor  enlarge  bis  mind. 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  G0\T:RNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

EffGLANO  AHD  THX  EnGUSH  C0L02^Ifc& 

WE  hate  seen  at  wHat  pecuniaiy  tocrifices  and  by  what  persistent, 
intelligent,  nnanimons  effort  an  efficient  system  of  education  for 
the  people  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States.  We  will  now  ex- 
amine popular  instruction  in  the  other  communities  which  represent 
modem  ciTili2ation,  and  we  must  expect  to  find  it  tinder  veiy  different 
oonditionsi  Here  a  first  objection  presents  itiself,  which  must  be  pointed 
otrt  and  considered  before  faking  up  this  new  branch  of  the  subject  Is 
it  light,  is  it  expedient^  that  by  means  of  taxation,  government — state 
or  town,  centml  authority  or  local  administration — should  concern 
itelf  with  education?  To  this  question  two  classes  of  men,  whose 
numbers,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  been  gradually  increasing  for  some 
time,  have  distinctly  answered  that  this  intervention  is  not  only  useless 
but  injurious.  On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  radicals,  who  think  to 
fotve  all  the  problems  of  social  organisation  by  the  monotonous  refrain 
of  individual  independence ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the  conserva- 
tive Catholics,  who  see  safety  for  society  only  in  entire  submission  to  the 
Church,  and  who  are  usually  termed  the  clerical  party.  The  first  class, 
considering  society  emancipated  and  the  individual  as  having  attained 
his  majority,  oppose  everything  that  can  interfere  with  the  working  of 
hit  competition,  which,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  supreme ;  the 
second  regard  the  State  as  incapable  of  teaching  doctrines,  since,  in  their 
opinion,  it  neither  has  nor  can  have  certain^  in  religioil  or  science^ 
However  specious  these  objections  of  the  extreme  liberals  and  the  theo- 
cratic Catholics  may  appear,  they  can  be  answered,  and  they  have  often 
been  answered. 

The  essential  duty  of  government  is,  it  is  true,  to  maintain  justice*— 
that  is,  to  secure  to  each  citizen  the  free,  complete  enjo)rment  of  his 
rights ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  teach 
because  it  has  no  doctrines.  Every  State  rests  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles,  and  really  inculcates  them  in  every  one  of  its  official  acts.  By 
the  very  act  of  promulgating  a  constitution,  a  theory  of  constitutional 
right  is  stated  and  made  binding  upon  the  community.  A  penal  code 
cannot  be  enacted  without  marking  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  since  a  scale  of  penalties,  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  violation  of  these  moral  laws,  is  established.  In  drawing  up  a  civil 
code,  the  most  delicate  questions  concerning  property,  inheritance,  obli- 
gations, the  continuance  and  limitation  of  rights,  are  decided.  Here 
again  the  State  teaches  :   it  does  more,  it  requires  its  instnictions  to  be 
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respected  and  acted  upon.  Human  society  then  rests  upon  a  certain 
number  of  principles  deemed  unquestionable,  and  applied  as  such. 
They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil,  penal,  and  political  legislation.  The 
State  affirms  them  in  its  legislative  bodies,  in  its  courts,  even  upon  the 
scaffold  ;  and  the  only  place  where  it  may  not  teach  them  is  the  school  I 
The  State  is  not  infallible,  certainly ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it 
should  neither  make  laws  nor  punish  crime  ?  It  may  be  wrong  in  its 
views  about  property ;  must  robbery  then  be  tolerated  ?  Polygamy  has 
not  always  been,  is  not  to-day  in  all  countries,  considered  a  crime ;  none 
the  less,  however,  is  bigamy  punished.  Although  liable  to  error,  laws 
must  be  made  and  executed,  since  the  maintenance  of  social  order  requires 
it  It  is  useless  to  dispute  this  :  so  long  as  there  shall  be  government 
among  men  it  will  affirm  doctrines,  and,  what  is  more,  will  apply  them. 

If  the  functions  of  the  State  be  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits,  it 
will  still  be  granted  that  it  ought  at  least  to  protect  person  and  property. 
What  peril  threatens  these  more  alarmingly  than  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  lower  classes,  which  gives  rise  to  disorder,  want,  and  crime?  To 
secure  the  maintenance  of  order  and  respect  for  law,  intelligence  must 
be  diffused.  Close  the  schools,  and  the  prison  and  the  scaffold  become 
the  only  means  of  securing  public  tranquillity.  If  the  State  no  longer 
teaches,  it  must  inspire  terror.  Our  choice  lies  between  the  executioner 
and  the  schoolmaster.  Formerly  the  State  employed  only  the  former : 
the  day  may  come  when  only  the  latter  will  be  needed.  What !  society 
may  punish  him  who  violates  its  laws,  but  it  has  no  right  to  teach  them, 
so  that  all  may  know  what  they  are  ?  It  may  pay  certain  officers  to  pros- 
ecute and  sentence  those  who  attack  its  institutions,  but  it  is  forbidden 
to  pay  others  to  teach  what  these  are  ?  Obliged  to  maintain  policemen, 
it  is  not  allowed  to  support  teachers  ?  No,  this  would  be  too  absurd ; 
as  Macaulay  has  said,  in  a  sentence  which  sums  up  this  whole  argument, 
"He  who  has  a  right  to  hang  has  a  right  to  instruct." 

The  relation  of  cause  to  effect  which  binds  ignorance  to  crime  is  now 
a  &ct,  demonstrated  by  the  unerring  figures  of  statistics.  In  proportion 
as  education  advances  in  a  country  the  number  of  criminals  diminishes :  * 
all  the  money,  then,  spent  in  building  schoolhouses  is  saved  from  build- 


*  The  interestliig  report  of  M.  Damy  upon  elementary  Inttmetion  in  Frmnce  giTet  condnsive 
fifcnres  npon  this  aabject.  Tba«,  in  comparing  the  period  1898-1886  wiUi  1888-1847,  we  find  Uiat 
the  whole  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  yean  accosed  of  crime  had  diminished  hot  8S5 ; 
while  in  comparing  the  decade  1888-1847  with  18S8-180S,  the  number  had  decreased  4,16S,  almost 
eighteen  times  aa  many.  In  1847, 116  persons  under  sixteen  were  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assises ; 
in  1862,  there  were  but  44.  In  Germany,  in  Prussia,  as  instruction  is  improved  and  ezt<^nded, 
crime  diminishes.  In  the  prisons  of  Vaud,  Nenfchatel,  and  Zurich  there  are  but  one  or  two 
prisoners:  they  are  often  empty.  In  Baden,  where  within  thirty  years  much  has  been  done  to 
promote  education,  from  1864  to  1861  the  number  of  prisoners  decreased  ftom  1,496  to  691 :  some 
prisons  were  dosed.  Bararia,  notorious  for  the  great  number  of  illegitimate  births,  is  losing  ita 
div^aoeftd  pra'«BSBflMa. 
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ing  prisons.  But  this  point  once  settled,  that  the  State  has  the  right  and 
the  power  to  give  instruction,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary  that  it  should  do  so,  since  it  may  be  maintained 
that  unrestricted  individual  effort  will  provide  better  schools  than  gov- 
ernment can  furnish.  This  second  point  must  now  be  considered  ;  and 
as  this  is  a  question  of  fiict,  it  must  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  facts, 

M»  Guizot  has  summed  up,  in  a  few  decisive  words,  the  experience 
of  the  past  upon  this  subject.  "In  a  large  country,"  he  says,  "no  great 
change,  no  marked  improvement  in  the  system  of  national  education  has 
ever  been  efifected  by  individual  effort.  Such  attempts  are  necessarily 
deficient  in  that  freedom  from  all  personal  interest,  those  comprehensive 
views,  that  completeness  and  permanence  of  action  which  are  requisite. 
Nothing  can  be  truer,  and  this  necessity  of  government  intervention  will 
not  cease  for  the  present  While  there  shall  be,  on  the  one  side,  men 
so  degraded  as  not  to  desire  education  for  themselves  or  their  children, 
and  on  the  other,  men  who  believe  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  prolong 
the  reign  of  ignorance,  to  conceal  the  abuses  by  which  they  live,  the 
effcNts  of  individuals  will  be  totally  inadequate.  But,  say  the  representa- 
tives of  the  established  Churches  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  else- 
where we  will  do  what  individuals  cannot  do.  We  form  powerful  and 
permanent  bodies ;  our  influence  over  the  people  is  great,  and  the  re- 
aomces  at  our  disposal  are  proportionately  laige.  We  have  permanence, 
comprehensive  views,  freedom  from  selfish  interests.  Our  doctrines  are 
consecrated  by  the  veneration  of  nations  for  ages :  we  give  them  at  once 
secular  instruction  and  religious  truth,  knowledge  which  shall  secure 
their  prosperity  in  this  world  and  their  salvation  in  the  next  Our  teach- 
ing is  a  security  against  immorality  and  revolution  :  trained  by  us,  men 
become  more  virtuous,  more  tractable ;  it  is  easy  to  govern  them,  and 
their  happiness  is  insured.  With  non-intervention  of  the  State  and  liber^p 
education  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all :  this  shall  be  our  task, 
we  will  be  responsible  for  it" 

In  reply  to  such  remarks,  continually  repeated,  we  will  not  interrogate 
the  established  Churches,  we  will  not  ask  if,  invoking  liber^  to-day,  they 
are  not  aiming  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  community  to  submit  to  their 
Qrranny.  The  question  is,  whether  in  reality,  in  the  absence  of  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  government,  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  organizing 
adequate  means  of  instruction  for  the  people,  and  giving  them  the  bless- 
ings of  education. 

Formerly  this  system  of  non-intervention,  so  loudly  extolled  to-day, 
prevailed :  the  State  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  education  of  the 
people,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  was  deemed,  and  perhaps  not 
groundlessly,  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  instruct  them.  To  the 
Church  alpne  was  intrusted  the  care  of  dispelling  the  thick  darkness  that 
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hoveifed  over  the  lower  classes  of  society.  What  did  it  do  to  accomplish 
this  ?  M.  Jules  Simon  has  told  us  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  excellent 
work,  "The  School/'  and  he  has  shown  how  universal  ignorance  was : 
a  laborer,  a  peasant,  a  soldier  even,  who  tonld  read  was  a  rare  exception. 
Government  under  Charlemagne  had  established  schools :  thej  perished 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Feudal  system,  and  for  a  thousand  years  the^ 
Church  has  scarcely  attempted  to  restore  them.  Here  is  an  experiment 
fen  centuries  old.  Is  that  long  enough  to  be  conclusive?  No,  M  vi 
replied ;  that  experiment,  made  under  the  old  rigime,  proves  nothing, 
for  no  one  then  thought  it  necessary  to  instruct  "those  animals  scratch-* 
ing  the  earth,''  as  La  Bruy^re  has  said.  The  Church  cannot  be  reproached 
for  not  having  taught  those  who  were  considered  as  given  up  to  an  inevi-^ 
table  and  salutary  ignorance.  Be  it  so,  let  us  admit  this  excuse ;  let  us 
eome  now  to  the  present  time,  to  a  country  where  the  Church  has  always 
been  supreme,  and  where  recent  investigations  furnish  us  with  an  accurate 
account  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  former  governments  had  intrusted  edu- 
cation in  all  its  departments  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  clergy.  The 
members  of  the  higher  commission  of  instruction  were  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  or  persons  connected  with  some  religious  society.  Secondary 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  monastic  orders  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  masters  for  primary  schools.  We  find  the  results 
of  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  religious  societies  clearly  stated  in  an 
excellent  report  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
M.  Natoli.  In  the  Two  Sicilies  the  proportion  of  persons  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write  was  not  one  in  ten !  In  Basilicata,  of  i,ooo  inhabit- 
ants 913  were  entirely  ignorant  In  the  other  provinces,  Calabria, 
Abruzzo,  Sicily,  the  proportion  was  900  to  x,ooo.  Among  women 
ignorance  was  the  general  rule — ^hardly  a  in  100  could  read  and  write. 
This  statement  is  alarmiAg :  when  we  consider  that  women  of  the  buigher 
class  are  included  in  the  calculation,  we  may  infer  that  outside  of  tho 
large  cities  not  a  woman  of  the  common  people  could  be  found  who  had 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  When  we  have  thus  ascer- 
tained the  extent  of  this  pervading  ignorance,  we  no  longer  wonder  that 
these  provinces  so  favored  by  nature,  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil  and  most 
delightful  climate,  inhabited  by  an  intelligent  race,  are  nevertheless 
poor,  and  that  the  only  occupation  that  thrives  there  is — robbery.  Man 
without  education  is  a  powerful  agent  of  disorder  and  a  most  inefiicient 
instrument  of  production.  Improvident,  incapable  of  procuring  the 
comforts  of  life  by  skilfully  directed  labor,  he  is  always  ready  to  leave  his 
tool  or  spade,  to  take  his  gun  and  try  the  highway  rather  than  the  fields. 

The  history  of  primary  instruction  in  Portugal  presents  a  still  more 
eonclusive  example.     In  this  country,  as  among  other  Catholic  national 
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the  care  of  teaching  the  people  was  committed  to  the  Church  alone. 
When  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  minister  Pombal,  clearly  compre- 
hending the  wants  of  modem  society,  wished  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  popular  instruction,  he  found  a  profound  and  general  ignorance.     In 
1 772,  he  formed  the  plan  of  providing  a  school  for  each  town  ;  400  were 
at  once  established,  and  he  even  levied  a  special  assessment,  called  the 
literary  tax,  upon  wine  and  brandy, — thus  by  an  original  and  most  equita- 
ble contrivance  making  the  consumers  of  spirituous  liquors  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  that  vice  might  itself  pay  for  the  remedy  which 
was  to  eradicate  it     The  tax  remained,  as  taxes  always  do  everywhere, 
but  the  schools  that  Pombal  had  organized  disappeared  after  his  fall. 
In  1807  there  were  but  24,000  pupils  in  the  common  schools  :  after  the 
subsequent  disastrous  wars,  and  the  absolutist  and  clerical  reaction  which 
followed  them,  this  number  was  reduced  to  8,000,  indicating  that  there 
were  3  pupils  to  1,000  inhabitants.     Primary  education  was  then  virtually 
reduced  to  nothing.    This  is  the  noble  result  achieved  by  the  united  efforts  ^ 
of  individuals,  the  clergy,  and  religious  societies !     After  the  triumph  of  ;  y^. 
liberal  ideas  in  1 834,  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  \„  >: 
the  Portuguese  legislature  perceived  that  something  must  be  done  for  pub-    \  7-  ^ 
lie  instruction.    A  law  was  enacted  in  1 836,  successively  amended  and  sup-     "^^^  /^ 
plemented  by  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  20th  of  September,  1844  ;  20th  \; 

of  December,  1850;  and  ist  of  January,  1851.  By  a  reaction,  accounted 
for  by  the  abuses  of  the  past,  the  school  was  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  separation  has  been  complete.  The 
priest  does  not  enter  the  school  to  examine  it,  nor  even  to  give  religious 
instruction.  Thanks  to  this  intervention  of  government,  the  number  of 
pupils  has  rapidly  increased.  In  1855,  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
schools  was  1,319,  of  which  1,189  ^^^^  supported  by  the  State,  33  by  the 
towns,  and  48  by  charitable  associations  or  by  individuals.  There  were 
3^>4^5  pupils — 1,906  of  whom  were  girls — ^to  3,844,000  inhabitants. 
These  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  very  encouraging  results,  for  they  give 
but  one  school  to  three  parishes  averaging  74  square  kilometres  in  size, 
and  3,000  inhabitants,  and  i  pupil  to  85  persons.  This  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  is  due  to  various  causes,  the  three  principal  of  which  are  the  invet- 
erate and  hereditary  indifference  of  the  people,  the  subordinate  place 
assigned  to  the  local  authorities,  and  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  an 
organization  from  which  they  are  excluded.  Without  examining  this 
point,  one  fact  at  least  is  certain — so  long  as  the  church  had  the  sole  care 
of  popular  instruction,  literally  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  if  greater 
progress  has  not  been  made  since  the  State  took  charge  of  it,  it  is  due  pre- 
eminently  to  the  hostility  of  the  clergy.  While  the  Church  had  the 
supreme  control,  it  did  nothing :  now  that  it  has  lost  that,  it  would  fain 
prevent  others  from  doing  more. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 

VI. — ^VsRBs  xoDinsD  BT  Adjsctiybs. 

MOST  grammarians  teach  that  the  distinction  between  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is,  that  the  former  modify  nouns  and  pronouns,  while 
the  latter  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs.  In  a  general  way, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true.  But  when  a  grammarian  says,  that 
an  adverb  never  modifies  a  noun,  and  that  an  adjective  never  modifies 
a  verb,  he  speaks  from  the  promptings  of  his  imagination,  or  attaches 
a  meaning  to  his  words  peculiar  to  himself;  or  else,  to  prove  his  position, 
he  has  recourse  to  some  mode  of  analysis  or  parsing  that  will  not  stand 
a  critical  test  It  is  not  our  intention  to  undertake  any  formal  proof  of 
this.  Every  careful  student  of  the  language  must  know  it  And  yet 
many  who  lay  claim  to  correctness  of  speech  and  composition  are,  not 
unfrequently,  led  astray  by  the  idea  that  a  verb  should  never  be  modified 
by  an  adjective.  Hence,  they  will  be  very  particular  to  say,  for  instance, 
"That  remark  sounds  oddly,"  instead  of  "odd  ;"  "He  felt  very  dadfy 
about  it,"  instead  of  "very  bad;"  "How  beauit/ully  the  trees  look," 
instead  of  "how  beautiful." 

We  know  a  lady  of  this  class,  a  teacher,  who  prides  herself  on  her  ac- 
curacy as  a  grammarian,  and  who,  a  few  years  ago,  in  correcting  a  com- 
position for  one  of  her  pupils,  took  exception  to  the  combination  "felt 
bad,"  and  charged  the  £iiir  writer  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  using  such 
a  vulgarism.  The  young  lady,  naturally  enough,  felt  chagrined,  though 
not  convinced  of  being  in  error :  and  to  this  day,  we  believe,  she  persists 
in  saying  feel  bad,  and  glad,  and  sad,  and  tired,  aioid  sick,  and  merry, 
and  happy,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  three  verbs  soundy  fetl,  and  look,  as  used  in  the  above  examples, 
are  oqly  a  few  of  a  class  of  verbs  to  which,  considered  from  the  point 
from  which  we  are  now  viewing  them,  grammarians  have  not  as  yet,  so 
&r  as  we  know,  given  an  appropriate  name.  They  are  a  class  that  do 
not  express  any  activity  of  meaning ;  they  never  represent  the  person  or 
thing  denoted  by  their  subject  ate  doing  anything.  If  a  cloth  ' '  dyes  red. " 
the  cloth  does  nothing;  it  is  passive;  it  simply  becomes  red  through 
dyeing.  If  a  rule  "holds  good,"  the  rule  is  not  represented  as  doing 
anything.  It  simply  continues,  or  proves  to  be  good,  when  tested.  At 
the  head  of  this  list  stands  the  verb  he,  which  grammarians  formerly  called, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  still  call,  a  "substantive"  verb.  While  this  verb 
may,  like  every  other  verb,  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  it  admits  also  of 
an  adjective  adjunct ;  as,  " The  day  is  pleasanl;'  " He  was  proud,  and, 
I  am  a/raid,  not  very  happy ;'  "To  \>tgood,  is  to  be  happy."    Indeed, 
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this  is  on6  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  word,  and  writers  rarely  err 
in  using  with  it  an  adverb  for  an  adjective.  The  following  example, 
however,  is  erroneous  in  this  respect :  "  How  slowly  have  teachers  and 
parents  been  to  perceive  the  importance  and  value  of  this  method  I"  * 

Of  the  other  verbs  which  are  thus  attended,  though  less  frequently 
than  be,  by  adjective  (and  participial)  adjuncts,  we  notice  the  following. 

I.  Appear  =  to  be  ( )  in  appearance,  or  to  have  an  ( )  appearance,  or 
to  have  an  appearance  of  being  (  ).  f  *  *  The  grass  appears  green. "  Gram- 
marians admit  this  to  be  correct,  but  say,  in  a  very  loose  way,  that  green 
"relates  to"  grass.  So  does  appears,  for  that  matter.  But  does  green, 
as  a  modifier  or  an  adjunct,  belong  to  the  word  grass,  as  it  does  in  the 
sentence,  "The  green  grass  is  everywhere  appearing?"  Not  at  all. 
The  word  is  a  part  of  the  predicate,  appears  green,  as  if  the  sentence  were, 
"The  grass  has  a  green  appearance."  It  is  the  appearance,  or  the  being 
in  appearance,  and  not  the  grass,  that  is  green.  Hence,  we  should  use 
an  adjective,  and  not  an  adverb ;  for,  though  it  is  a  verb  that  is  modified 
by  this  adjective,  we  wish  to  describe  the  nature  or  character,  rather  than 
the  manner,  of  the  appearing.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  adjective  in  such  instances  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
verb,  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  pronominal  %  (or,  if  you  choose,  the 
"substantive")  element  involved  in  the  verb.  In  this  sense,  we  admit 
that  the  adjective,  even  here,  modifies  a  noun ;  but  it  is  a  noun  embodied 
or  imbedded  in  a  verb, — a  sense  not  intended  by  those  who  deny  that 
adjectives  even  qualify  verbs,  and  who  would,  therefore,  make  grun  in 
this  case  a  modifier  of  grass. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  every  sentence  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz.,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  that  every  word  in  any 
given  simple  sentence  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts.  Hence, 
if  a  word  constitutes  a  part  of  the  predicate,  it  cannot  step  over,  as  it 
were,  into  the  subject,  and  do  duty  there  at  the  same  time.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  forms  any  part  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  do  duty  of  any 
kind  in  the  predicate.  Its  grammatical  relations  are  with  that  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  that  only,  in  which  it  stands.  Tried  by  this  law,  green  can- 
not be  a  modifier  oi grass;  for,  as  all  admit,  it  stands  in  the  predicate. 

The  following  affords  an  example  of  the  improper  use  of  an  adverb 
for  an  adjective  as  an  adjunct  of  appear :  "There  was  one  thing  for 
which  the  Professor  could  not  acquire  a  fondness,  and,  strangely  enough 
as  it  may  appear  at  the  present  day,  this  was  the  Italian  Opera."  § 


•  "ICftMachiuetts  Teacher/'  for  1888,  p.  884. 

t  Hm  parenUieBis  nuurki,  ( ),  here  and  in  the  foUowing  examplee,  indicate  where  ttaie  adUeoCiTe 
dement  nanaUy  comee  in. 

X  We  lay  **i»tNioniinal,"  becaoee,  withoat  being  a  name,  it  resembles  a  noon  in  having  an 
a4}ectiTe  to  modify  it. 

I  ''Harpers'  MonUily,"  September,  ISItS,  p.  488. 
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2.  Become  =  to  enter  a  state  of  being  (  ).  "Behold,  all  things  are 
Become  new."  Here  all  things,  however  old,  are  said  to  have  **  become 
new."  That  is,  the  state  denoted  by  are  become  is  the  thing  pronounced 
to  be  new.  New  is,  therefore,  an  adjunct  of  become,  modifying  the  mean- 
ing of  the  pronominal  element  contained  in  it 

But  some  would  say  that  new  modifies  things  understood,  as  if  the  sen- 
tence were,  "All  things  are  become  new  things."  This  is  plausible,  but 
still  not  correct  The  idea  of  "becoming  new"  is  changed  into  that  of 
"becoming  things"  of  a  certain  kind.  And  with  this  change  of  idea 
there  is  a  change  of  construction.  The  adjective  no  longer  modifies  the 
verb,  but  the  supplied  noun.  To  test  this  matter,  and  see  whether  a 
noun  is  really  understood  in  cases  like  these,^-after  new  in  this  sentence, 
and  after  ^^m  in  the  foregoing  sentence, — suppose  we  take  the  simple 
disconnected  expression,  "to  become  new."  Will  any  one  say  that  new 
is  not  an  adjective  here  ?  And  yet  it  modifies  no  noun ;  neither  things 
nor  any  other  noun  is  understood.  The  word  simply  completes  the  ex- 
pressing of  the  idea  introduced  and  only  partially  expressed  by  become, 
the  idea  of  becoming  new,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  single  word 
renew — "all  things  are  renewed,**  In  a  similar  manner  we  use  bleach  for 
become  white,  increase  for  become  greater,  decrease  for  become  less,  and  so  on  ; 
as,  "The  one  increases,  while  the  other  decreases,"  In  these  and  like 
cases,  the  fact  that  the  adjective  of  the  one  form  is,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  in 
the  verb  of  the  other,  seems  to  indicate  most  clearly  that,  though  an  adjec- 
tive, it  is  an  adjunct  of  the  verb,  and  should  be  so  disposed  of  in  parsing. 

Besides,  as  in  the  preceding  sentence,  logically  considered  the  word  new 
is  a  part  of  the  predicate,  are  become  new.  As  such,  it  necessarily  belongs 
to  some  word,  expressed  or  understood,  in  the  predicate.  But  no  word  is 
understood  for  it  to  modify  any  more  than  in  the  expression,  "to  become 
new."    It  must  necessarily,  therefore,  be  an  adjunct  of  become. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  large  on  these  two  examples  in  order,  if  possible, 
fully  to  establish  what  we  regard  to  be  the  truth  in  relation  to  this  con- 
struction. We  proceed  now  with  a  few  more  illustrations  of  a  similar 
nature  taken  mainly  from  authors  of  unquestioned  authority,  appending, 
as  may  seem  necessary,  a  brief  note  of  explanation  here  and  there  as  we 
pass  along.  ^ 

3.  Blow  =  to  be  (  )  in  blowing.     "The  merry  wind  blows  fair  from 

land." 

"  What  though  the  spicy  breezes 
Et/yw  9oJ%  o'er  Ceylon's  isle." 

4.  Come  =  to  be  (  )  in  coming ;  or,  to  happen  to  be  (  ).  "Misfor- 
tunes never  come  single,**     "  How  came  the  posterns  so  easily  open?** 

5.  Continue  ==  to  be  (  )  in  continuance,  or  to  be  still  (  ).  "I  shall 
contintu  thankful. "     '  <  The  weather  continues  stormy, " 
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6.  Fall  =  to  become  (  ).     **Half  the  women  would  have  /aiUn 

7.  Feel  =  to  be  ( )  to  the  feeling;  or,  to  be  ( )  in  feeling.  ** Blind 
men  say  black  /iels  rough,  and  white  /eels  smooth"  "John  /als  vexy 
com/or iabU  to-day."  Feel,  meaning  lo  be  affected,  or  to  have  one's  feelings 
moved,  does  not  admit  an  adjective  adjunct  Henge,  the  following  sen- 
tence is  correct :  "The  ancients  felt  differently  on  this  matter." *  So  is 
this  :  "  If  you  have  no  friend  engaged  in  the  struggle,  you  feel  ^ery  differ- 
ently from  those  who  have."  The  following,  however,  is  erroneous: 
**\Ve  cannot  but  feel  very  insecurely  in  regard  to  it." 

8.  Go  =  to  be  (  )  in  going.  "Wit  shall  noigo unrewarded"  "Their 
tongues  went  prattling  with  the  prattling  rill."     "Time  goes  upright" 

9.  Grow  =  to  become  (  ).  ^^Yom  grow  tucttding  strange  "  "Opin- 
ions and  feelings  often  grow  old-fashioned"  "The  troops  grew  insubor- 
dinaU." 

10.  Lie  =  to  be  (  ),  with  more  or  less  of  the  idea  of  prostration,  rest,  or 
inaction  involved  in  it  "The  flower  of  love  lies  bleeding"  "She  lay 
HI  of  the  toothache. "    *  *  The  book  lies  open, " 

11.  Look  =  to  be  ( )  in  appearance,  or  to  have  a  (  )  loot  "You 
look  not  well,  Signior  Antonio."  "He  looks  pale,"  "How  small  and 
blank  the  place  looks!"  Examples  like  the  following  are  erroneous: 
**  Everything  was  looking  favorably  for  our  arms."  "Your  book  looks 
horribly. "    How  beaut  fully  the  willows  continued  to  look  1" 

12.  Prove  =  to  be  (  ),  or  to  be  found  (  ).  "I  cannot  now  prove 
constant  to  myself."  "  Leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they 
\DXf  prove  prosperous," 

13.  Rekain  =  to  continue.  "He  remained  idle  at  home."  "The 
people  will  remain  uncertain," 

14.  Ring  =  to  be  (  )  in  ringing,  or  to  have  a  (  )  ring.  "  How  clear 
it  rings!"  The  following  is  wrong  :  *'Gold  rings  differently  from  tin."f 
What  the  author  meant  to  say  was  not  that  gold  does  something  differ- 
ently from  tin,  but  that  it  has  a  different  ring  from  tin,  it  has  a  different 
sound,  or  sounds  different  when  struck.  One  man  may  ring  differently 
from  another,  i.  e.,  his  manner  of  ringing  may  be  different ;  but  gold 
rings  different  from  other  metals ;  its  ring  is  different 

1 5.  Seeh  =  to  be  seemingly  (  ),  or  to  be  (  )  in  appearance,  or  to 
have  an  appearance  of  being  (  ).  "The  portion  he  got  seemed  large," 
"These  things  seem  snmll znd  undistinguishable," 

16.  Shine  =  to  be  (  )  in  shining,  or  to  appear  ( ).  "The  moon 
shines  bright,"  "The  sun  shines  hot,"  If  manner,  rather  than  a  state  or 
condition  of  shining  is  meant,  an  adverb  of  course  should  be  used,  not 

•  »•  HAre'i  Gaeues  at  TraUi/'  p.  13S.  t ''  HtUler's  Science  of  Lang./'  p.  484. 
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an  adjective;  as,  **My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me;"   that  is,  they  give 
their  light  out  faintly  or  dimly. 
4        17.  Smell  ==  to  be  (  )  to  the  smell,  or  to  have  a  (  )  scent     '*He 
made  me  mad  to  see  him  shine  so  brisk^  and  smell  so  sweet"     "That 
which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other  name  would  smeU as  sweet" 

18.  Sound  =  to  be  (  )  to  the  hearing,  or  to  have  a  (  )  sound.  *'  It 
sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day."  "Why  fear  things  that  do  sound  so 
yaary>"  "How  sUver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night!"  "Thy 
voice  sounds  like  a  prophets  word, "  Here,  like  a  prophets  word  is  not  an 
adverbial,  but  an  adjective  phrase.  Where  the  verb  sound  is  used  actively, 
it  should  be  modified  by  an  adverb  instead  of  an  adjective ;  as,  "  Sound, 
drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  cheerfully /**  The  following,  however,  is 
wrong:  "Does  that  sound  rightly  to  your  ear?  does  it  not  sound 
strangefy  /' 

19.  Stand  =  to  be  (  ),  with  more  or  less  of  the  idea  of  uprightness 
or  continuance  involved  in  it  "The  fold  stands  empty,"  "The  door 
stands  open," 

20.  Taste  =  to  be  (  )  to  the  taste,  or  to  have  a  (  )  taste.  "  Honey 
tastes  sweet," 

21.  Turn  =  become  (  ).  "A  black  beard  will  turn  white"  "  How 
thine  eye  turns  paleT  Where  activity  is  implied  in  the  verb,  an  adverb 
is  the  qualifying  term  ;  as,  "He  turned  quickly  round" 

22.  Wax  =  to  become  (  ).  "A  full  eye  will  wax  hollow,"  "Moses' 
anger  waxed  hot,"     "What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deafp^' 

This  must  suffice  in  regard  to  verbs  of  this  class.  But  there  are  also 
other  classes, — one  of  them  a  class  of  transitive  verbs, — ^that  are  modified 
by  adjectives,  as  clearly  modified  by  them  as  any  nouns  are.  And  yet 
our  most  recent  grammars  insist  on  trying  to  make  pupils,  if  not  teachers, 
believe  that  **any  word  that  in  a  given  passage  modifies  a  verb,  adjective, 
or  adverb,  is  an  adverb,  though  it  may  usually  appear  as  some  other  part 
of  speech ;"  and  that  "  if  a  word  relcUes  [as  every  finite  verb  does]  to  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun,  it  is  an  adjective ;  but  if  it  relates  [as  multitudes  of 
verbs,  rK)uns,  and  adjectives  do]  to  a  verb,  it  is  an  adverb !  !" 


What  to  do  is  a  very  important  question  to  decide ;  but  an  equally 
important  and  far  more  difficult  one  is,  what  not  to  do.  The  man  who 
has  the  moral  courage  to  say,  "I  will  not  undertake  these  thirty-nine 
tempting  things,  but  will  accomplish  the  one  thing  I  have  in  hand,"  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  hero. 


CLdVERBOBS; 
Ok,  how  Dr.  Rounder  beat  his  Boys. 

A  QUEER  old-fashioned  house  was  "Cloverbobs,"  where  the  kind, 
sensible,  but  somewhat  eccentric  Dr.  Rounder  kept  his  school. 
It  is  somewhere  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago  that  it  was  in  its 
glory ;  now  the  good  Doctor,  and  Mrs.  Pinnicker,  the  housekeeper,  ay, 
and  many,  most  of  his  pupils  have  passed  away,  and  of  Cloverbobs  not 
one  stone  remains  on  another  to  tell  of  old  days. 

Everybody  (except  the  boys  when  they  went  back  afler  the  holidays) 
admired  the  old  house,  so  picturesque,  so  venerable.  Its  gable?  were 
many ;  and,  although  gables  are  apt  to  spoil  the  inside  of  a  house,  they 
look  well  outside.  But  where  they  were  not  confined  by  the  gables,  the 
rooms  were  large  and  the  fireplaces  ample.  The  boys  used  to  say  that 
the  fireplaces  were  better  than  the  fires,  and  the  rooms  too  big  by  half  in 
the  winter,  when  only  a  few  at  a  time  had  a  chance  of  warming  their 
fingers,  and  the  rest  had  to  play  or  fight  at  a  distance  to  keep  life  in  them. 
But  who  listens  to  what  schoolboys  say  when  they  find  fault  ? 

Dr.  Rounder  had  some  eminent  men  during  his  career,  and  sent  forth 
able  scholars,  learned  divines,  and  acute  statesmen,  not  ready  cut  and 
dried  of  course,  but  modelled,  and  wanting  only  the  finish  of  more  en- 
larged advantages.  He  was  himself  a  very  able  scholar  and  a  learned 
and  sound  divine,  and  had  the  acumen  of  a  statesman,  had  circumstances 
made  him  one ;  but  they  did  not  Contrary  to  his  opinion  of  what  he 
was  best  fitted  for,  they  made  him  a  schoolmaster.  He  never  could  see 
the  advantage  of  his  position  ;  for,  although  his  labors  were  unremitting 
and  his  school  always  full,  he  was  very  little  richer  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years  of  work  and  prosperity  than  at  the  beginning  of  them.  But  he 
went  on,  saying,  "My  pride  would  have  made  me  something  else,  but 
the  providence  of  God  has  made  me  a  schoolmaster,  for  a  good  end,  no 
doubt ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  for  my  profit,  let  me  hope  it  is  for 
the  good  of  others." 

He  had  a  small,  very  small  parish,  containing  very  few  inhabitants. 
The  church  was  a  poor  building  with  a  wooden  tower ;  and  the  congre- 
gation, when  all  his  boys  were  in  it,  was  well  accommodated,  though  aH 
the  parish  attended ;  for  the  people  loved  the  Doctor — I  mean  the  good 
people  did,  and  the  bad  ones  (for  even  among  that  small  fiock  there  were 
black  sheep)  loved  what  they  got  from  him,  which  was  pretty  nearly 
whatever  they  wanted  ;  for  one  cause  of  his  continuing  without  his  thou- 
sands in  the  bank  was  his  keeping  an  open  purse  to  the  poor,  and  all 
his  people  were  poor. 
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Those  were  not  days  of  tea  and  toast  and  eggs  for  breakfast :  scarcely 
for  masters,  certainly  not  for  boys.  The  breakfast  at  Cloverbobs  was 
bread  and  cheese  and  skim  milk  or  porridge,  whichever  was  elected ;  the 
dinner  was  roast  or  boiled  meat,  with  puddings  that  exercised  the  jaws ; 
and  the  supper — ^tea  was  then  unknown,  except  among  ladies — ^was  bread 
and  cheese,  brought  in  in  laige  clothes-baskets,  with  small  beakers  of 
thin  beer. 

**  Very  fine  1"  says  the  reader ;  "the  Doctor  fed  his  parish  and  starved 
his  poor  dear  boys. " 

Stop,  reader ;  the  Doctor  did  no  such  thing.  His  only  fault  in  the 
dietary  department  was  that  he  committed  it  too  entirely  to  Mrs.  Pin- 
nicker,  his  housekeeper,  whom  all  the  boys  hated ;  and  if  bo}'s  may  ever 
be  forgiven  for  hating  a  housekeeper,  the  youth  of  Cloverbobs  may  claim 
that  privilege  in  respect  of  their  feeling  for  the  aforesaid  personage.  Not 
that  she  was  intentionally  cruel  or  hard-hearted  :  she  was  simply  a  calcu-> 
lator — she  calculated  not  how  much,  but  how  little,  would  keep  the  boys 
in  ''a  sufficiency,"  as  she  expressed  herself.  The  only  thing  was  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  her  calculations  and  theirs.  In  her  vin* 
dication,  it  must  be  allowed  she  fared  no  better  herself,  except  in  her 
snug  tea,  with  which  no  one  interfered.  Neither  did  the  Doctor  luxuri- 
ate any  more  than  his  boys.  He  oRen  felt  as  cold  as  they  did ;  but  he 
put  it  down  to  the  weather,  forgetting,  or  not  perceiving,  that  a  blazing 
fire  will  go  a  great  way  toward  curing  the  hardest  frost. 

Was  Mrs.  Pinnicker  taking  a  lesson  from  the  Doctor's  want  of  fore- 
cast, and  providing  for  her  old  age  a  private  purse  ?  I  cannot  say.  The 
Doctor  never  seemed  to  suspect  it ;  so  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  in- 
quire into  it 

But  winter,  even  at  school,  does  not  last  forever,  and  Cloverbobs  was 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer.  No  one  could  deny  that — not  even  the 
boys,  after  the  half  had  well  set  in,  and  home  and  its  comforts  and  its 
enjoyments  were  a  little  distanced.  The  Doctor  had  a  magnificent  fruit- 
garden  and  orchard,  in  which  all  manner  of  delectable  things  were  to  be 
found,  from  the  early  strawberries  to  the  fine  autumn  plums  and  apples. 
From  him  the  bo}'s  had  full  liberty  to  luxuriate  in  these  inviting  pastures. 
He  considered  that  the  fruit  was  sent  to  be  eaten,  and  that  the  boys  at 
Qoverbobs  were  sent  to  eat  it  This  seemed  so  natural  that  it  did  not 
want  a  moment's  hesitation  to  decide  on,  and  the  boys  were  unanimously 
of  the  same  opinion ;  but  not  so  did  Mrs.  Pinnicker  look  on  it  Many 
grievous  complaints  did  she  cany  to  her  master  of  the  nursing  and  doc- 
toring necessarily  arising  from  the  trespasses  on  unripe  fruit  and  the 
excesses  in  ripe ;  and  she  so  wearied  him  with  her  expostulations  that 
he  was  fain  to  let  her  lock  the  gate  and  give  out  such  measures  of  the 
dainties  as  accorded  with  her  discretion.     For  this  the  big  boys  resolved 
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to  be  revenged  on  her.  The  thefl  of  her  spectacles,  the  drowning  of 
her  cat,  and  various  other  plots  were  made  and  abandoned,  as  unworthy 
of  gendemen,  and  disgraceful  to  the  Doctor's  pupils.  Nevertheless, 
something,  it  was  decided,  must  be  done. 

Now  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  that  may  be  said  with 
strong  significance  of  a  boy's  will.  What  chance,  then,  had  the  house- 
keeper against  the  wills  of  between  thirty  and  forty  boys,  all  dead  set  on 
the  object  of  reprisals  ? 

The  apples  had  been  chiefly  gathered  in,  with  the  plums,  which  were 
stored  for  preserving,  and  the  whole  were  laid  in  the  most  housekeeper- 
like order  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room  at  one  end  of  the  straggling  old 
house.  Of  this  room,  into  which  the  boys  saw  all  the  good  things  go 
and  never  come  out,  Mrs.  Pinnicker  kept  the  key — a  great  door-key,  that 
hung  with  others  from  her  girdle.  To  get  the  key  was  impossible,  and 
to  get  at  the  apples  without  ib  equally  so ;  at  least  so  it  appeared  till  acci- 
dent showed  it  otherwise. 

Boys  are  like  sunbeams ;  wherever  there  is  a  chink  or  a  chance  they 
will  get  in ;  walls,  doors,  bolts,  and  bars  will  not  keep  them  out  It 
chanced  that  in  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  one  boy,  the  hider,  had  deter- 
mined to  eflectually  puzzle  his  companions ;  so  he  got  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and,  making  toward  the  apple-room  end,  got  down  an  ivy-covered 
chimney,  from  which  he  despatched  in  his  entrance  more  birds  than  one, 
and  demolished  more  than  one  nest  The  chimney  was  very  roomy, 
and  he  descended  rather  quicker  than  he  wished  into  the  chamber  be- 
neath, and  fell  within  a  few  inches  of  a  large  hole  in  the  floor  where  the 
grate  had  been.  At  first  he  was  in  a  panic,  but  soon  recovering,  began 
to  look  about  him.  It  was  a  dingy  place  :  the  window  was  almost  cov- 
ered with  ivy ;  but  there  was  light  enough  to  show  him  that  the  boxes  of 
all  the  pupils  were  kept  there.  Having  ascertained  this,  he  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and,  looking  down,  could  see  nothing  but  a  flat  hearth- 
stone. 

"There's  no  fireplace  there,"  he  thought;  but,  while  he  thought  and 
looked,  a  strong  whiff  of  apples  came  up,  and  suddenly  gave  him  an 
explanation  of  his  whereabouts.  "Of  course,"  he  exclaimed,  "there 
are  the  apples  I    I  am  over  the  fruit  store-room." 

Piling  the  boxes  up,  he  soon  made  his  egress  from  the  chimney,  and, 
smoothing  the  ivy,  descended  with  all  speed  to  give  information  to  his 
comrades. 

Exultation  was  in  every  heart  that  night ;  for,  although  much  had  I9 
be  done  to  carry  out  their  enterprise,  the  first  step  and  most  important 
had  been  taken  :  the  apples  were  found  accessible. 

After  many  a  consultation  under  the  old  walnut-tree  in  the  playground, 
measures  were  agreed  on ;   and  the  very  next  day  the  ringleaders  were 
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down  the  chimney  melling  the  apt>les  and  sdieming  how  to  get  at  them. 
It  was  too  far  to  jump  or  drop  down  ;  but  a  rope — there  were  the  cords 
of  the  boxes;  what  could  be  more  handy?  They  twisted  and  twined 
them  in  and  out  to  the  size  of  a  cable,  and  then,  letting  down  the  small- 
est  of  the  party,  changed  him  to  come  up  with  his  pockets  full.  But 
pockets,  even  large  ones,  would  not  hold  many ;  and  the  small  boy  had 
small  pockets,  of  course ;  so  he  had  to  go  down  several  times  before  he 
could  satisfy  his  companions. 

''The  thing  would  be  to  drop  down  a  basket,"  said  one. 

"Our  supper-basket,"  said  another. 

"Yes,"  said  the  small  boy ;  "and  it  would  be  easier  to  go  down  and 
come  up  in  the  basket :  the  cords  hurt,  I  can  tell  you." 

Accordingly  that  very  night,  the  supper  being  distributed  as  usual  by 
the  head  boy,  the  basket  was  lefl  in  its  ordinary  place,  but  the  following 
morning  nobody  could  find  it :  where  it  was  hidden,  and  how,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  the  next  play-hour  saw  it  in  the  box-room. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  letting  go  the  rope  wben  the  basket 
contained  their  Mercury  or  the  apples,  they  secured  it  round  an  iron 
bar  that  was  by  the  hole,  and  wound  or  unwound  it  as  need  required. 

For  some  days  their  depredations  went  on,  and  now  their  revenge  was 
at  hand.  They  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Pinnicker's  time  for  fetching  fruit  for  the 
Sunday  pies,  and  a  conclave  hid  about  here  and  there  to  watch  her  into 
the  room.  They  saw  her  put  her  bright  key  into  the  lock,  and  go  in 
and  close  the  door  behind  her.  Would  she  never  come  out  ?  were  they 
to  wait  in  vain  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  horror-stricken  face  ?  The 
bell  rang,  the  play-time  was  up,  they  were  forced  to  forego  their  delight ; 
but  they  saw  her  in  the  house,  in  the  dormitory  at  night,  and  she  looked 
troubled  and  perplexed. 

They  were  sure  she  had  complained  to  the  Doctor ;  but  he  must  have 
told  her  it  was  fancy,  that  the  apples  couldn't  go  through  the  keyhole, 
and  that  the  heaps  were  not  diminished  as  she  fancied. 

Nevertheless  they  thought  it  best  to  rest  awhile,  and  allowed  her  to 
make  another  visit  without  being  beforehand  with  her. 

Thinking  now  that  she  was  satisfied,  they  went  to  work  again,  and  the 
diminished  heaps  lefl  no  doubt  in  Mrs.  Pinnicker's  mind  that  thieves 
there  were  somewhere ;  but  she  had  told  the  Doctor,  and  the  Doctor  had 
told  her  she  was  mistaken,  but  that  if  she  saw  any  fresh  symptoms  of  a 
like  nature  she  had  better  let  him  know,  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one  else. 

So  she  went  to  him  again  with  more  consternation  than  the  Doctor 
thought  all  the  apples  of  Devonshire  or  Herefordshire  were  worth  ;  but,  * 
as  there  was  moral  delinquency  involved  in  the  case  of  their  abstraction, 
he  took  a  somewhat  serious  view  of  it,  and  said  he  would  see  the  apples 
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and  judge  for  himself;  for  by  an  occasional  visit  he  would  be  qualified 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  theft  or  no  theft :  so  he  took  the  key. 
/  MrsL  Pinnicker  seemed  so  quiet  about  her  second  loss  thatg^he  boys 
thought  they  mig^t  venture  a  fresh  excursion  into  her  treasury ;  and,  as 
it  chanced,  th^  on  the  roof,  hidden  by  its  ins  and  outs,  and  the  Doctor 
on  the  walk  beneath,  were  making  their  way  at  the  same  time  to  the 
same  spot 

He  had  let  himself  in  and  was  looking  at  the  fruit  when  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noise  above  him.  He  waited,  and  heard  voices.  He  was 
almost  as  much  frightened  to  find  he  had  caught  the  thieves  as  he  would 
have  been  if  they  had  caught  him.  In  nervous  expectation  he  waited, 
wondering  where  he  should  see  them  appear,  when  the  basket  slowly 
made  its  way  through  the  chimney-hole  and  gradually  settled  on  the 
hearth,  the  small  boy  in  it  not  expecting  any  company,  and  least  of  all 
the  Doctor.  When  he  saw  him  (which  at  first  he  had  not  done,  as  his 
back  was  toward  him)  he  was  so  paralyzed  with  fear  that  he  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  The  Doctor  observed  this,  and  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  it :  he  put  his  finger  on  his  lips,  indicating  silence. 

"Safe?"  cried  a  voice  above,  which  the  Doctor  knew  to  be  his 
nephew's.  The  Doctor  made  signs  to  the  trembling  urchin  to  say  "Yes," 
which  he  did,  but  in  a  very  husky  voice. 

"Load  away,  then,"  said  several  voices.  Whereupon  the  Doctor, 
making  signs  to  him  of  his  intentions,  and  looking  at  the  thickness  of 
the  rope,  whispered  to  him  to  call  the  accustomed  signal  when  he  had 
taken  his  usual  time  for  filling  the  basket  Then,  settling  himself  with 
some  difficulty  in  it,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  up,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  small  boy,  who  devoutly  wished  he  had  never  seen  an 
apple  in  his  life. 

"A  good  lot  this  time,"  said  the  Doctor's  nephew. 

"  He's  coming  up  with  them,"  said  another.  "  Mind  the  rope ;  don't 
let  it  slip ;  give  it  another  twist  Well,  I  think  we  shall  have  enough 
to  last,  this  time  I" 

While  they  were  rejoicing  in  the  coming  spoils,  the  nearest  caught  sight 
of  the  Doctor's  hat ;  and  soon  his  face  was  visible,  to  the  electrification 
of  all. 

"Don't  let  me  down  among  the  apples,  boys,"  he  said.  "I  have  had 
some  trouble  to  come  up,  and  should  like  to  stay  here  a  little,  if  you 
please." 

There  was  no  escape,  no  help  for  it :  they  went  on  pulling  and  twist- 
ing till  he  was  fairly  landed  on  the  fioor. 

"  My  dear  lads,"  he  exclaimed,  when  he  was  out  of  the  basket,  "  how 
could  you  drive  me  to  make  such  a  journey  ?  I  wouldn't  for  all  the 
apples  in  England  do  it  again,  not  even  if  I  got  them  honestly." 
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Seeing  so  little  anger  in  his  face,  they  clustered  round  him,  and  made 
an  awkward  attempt  at  an  apology,  though  they  knew  none  was  sufficient 

**  La^"  he  said,  ''  I  can't  forgive  you  :  don't  ask  me.  It  is  so  veiy 
disreputable  an  affair  that  I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  will  foiget  it  imme- 
diately. I  am  only  veiy  glad  that  no  one  knows  it  but  ourselves.  Are 
any  other  of  the  boys  concerned  in  it  ?" 

They  said  they  had  trusted  none  younger  than  the  one  below. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  for  your  sakes.  Here,  let  us  put  these  boxes  straight, 
and  untwist  these  ropes.  I  wouldn't  have  Mrs.  Pinnicker  know  that  you 
could  so  far  foiget  your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  me,  for  anything." 

They  could  have  borne  a  scolding,  learned  a  lesson,  or  stood  a  caning  ; 
but  this  way  of  meeting  their  delinquency  completely  overcame  them. 
They  resolved,  one  and  all,  inwardly,  never  to  engage  in  anything  un- 
worthy again.  The  boxes  were  speedily  replaced,  and  the  ropes  put 
right ;  and,  to  save  the  characters  of  the  thieves,  the  Doctor  got  out  by 
their  help  from  the  chimney.  Directly  he  got  into  the  house  he  sent  for 
^his  housekeeper,  and  said  :  "There  are  too  many  apples  there  by  half, 
Mrs.  Pinnicker.  I'm  sure  the  boys  cannot  have  had  enough  :  mind  that 
they  have,  in  future.  In  fact,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
thieves,  as  you  fancy  they  do,  it  is  better  you  should  give  the  key  to  the 
senior  boys,  and  let  them  take  a  sufficient  quantity.  Remember,  lads, 
not  to  be  imprudent  1"  he  added,  filling  up  the  confusion  of  the  thieves. 

"  If  that  wasn't  enough  to  conquer  any  heart,  I  don't  know  what  would 
be,"  said  one  of  the  boys  many  years  after,  in  speaking  of  it  "It  had 
the  effect  of  making  us  foigive  the  housekeeper ;  for  how  could  we  resent, 
who  had  been  so  nobly  pardoned  ?  and,  more  than  that,  it  gave  an  effect 
to  the  Doctor's  moral  and  religious  teaching  which  was  most  valuable  to 
us.  We  were  sure  he  was  sincere ;  we  saw  that  he  had  none  of  the 
meanness  that  he  dealt  so  gently  with,  while  he  must  have  despised  it ; 
and  we  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  ourselves." 

A  boy  seldom  left  Cloverbobs  without  an  impression  that  a  true  gende- 
man  could  neither  be  mean,  nor  selfish,  nor  disingenuous.  Many,  too 
many,  left  with  no  more  than  the  conviction ;  but  there  were  some  who 
were  so  captivated  by  the  light  that  shone  in  the  good  Doctor,  that  they 
were  led  to  seek  its  source,  and  to  learn  from  the  perfect  Pattern  that  he 
had  studied. — Leisure  Hours. 


'*  High  birth  is  a  thing  that  I  never  knew  any  one  to  disparage,  except 
him  that  had  it  not ;  and  I  never  knew  any  one  to  make  a  boast  of  it, 
who  had  anything  else  to  be  proud  of." — Bishop  WarburUm. 
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The   Year. 


AFTER  making  due  allowance  for  the  advantage  that  the  near  has 
over  the  distant  in  filling  the  eye,  we  cannot  but  accord  to  the  year 
just  past  the  first  rank  in  the  history  of  Educational  progress.     It  has  ^ 
been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  cause  of  popular  Education. 

From  Georgia  to  Japan,  from  Australia  to  Austria,  the  claims  of 
popular  instruction  are  coming  to  be  recognized  to  a  d^^ree  never 
before  known.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  afford  all  its  children  ac- 
cess to%:ioral  and  intellectual  culture,  free  from  sectarian  domination,  is 
felt  more  and  more  not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  narrow,  selfish  interests  of  peculiar  institutions,  whether 
social,  political,  or  religious,  are  everywhere  giving  way  to  that  broader, 
nobler  impulse  which  demands  that  all  the  rising  generation  shall  be 
taught  the  elements  of  knowledge,  rather  than  that  a  few  be  trained 
never  so  thoroughly  in  the  doctrines  of  this  or  that  political  or  religious 
school  or  creed. 

At  home,  the  larger  half  of  our  territory  is  beginning  to  enjoy  the  ben* 
efits  of  instruction  accessible  to  all.  In  England,  the  obstacles,  which 
have  hitherto  hindered  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  are 
£ut  crumbling  away;  denominational  selfishness  and  prejudice  yield 
to  political  necessity.  Even  in  Austria,  the  objurgation  of  the  Churdi 
cannot  stop  the  progress  of  popular  Education  unrestricted  by  sectarian 
bar.  Russia  is  providing  schools  for  her  masses  lately  released  from 
serfdom ;  the  lethargic  Turk  has  seen  the  advantages  of  western  culture ; 
the  self-contented  Mongul  has  opened  the  doors  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
the  influence  of  barbarian  science ;  Japan  is  importing  American  school- 
books — everywhere  a  crisis  in  Educational  progress  seems  to  be  at 
hand. 

The  record  of  1867  ^  ^^s  nch  in  achievements, — richer  in  promises 
of  blessings  in  store  for  and  now  coming  in  reach  of  the  millions  *who 
are  sitting  in  intellectual  darkness.    Yet  we  cannot  look  upon  it  with 
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unalloyed  rejoicing.     It  bears  the  names  of  many — very  many — ^who 
have  served  nobly  in  the  great  work,  but  who  will  be  with  us  no  more. 

Our  "Yearly  Necrology"  (to  appear  next  month)  must  record  an 
unprecedented  depletion  of  the  ranks  of  Educators.     The  places  of 
some  of  them  it  would  seem  impossible  to  fill  again ;  yet  they  must  be, 
V-rr^jw^ll  be  filled  : — "  God's  workmen  die  :  but  His  work  goes  on." 


-1  •   ^'!  'mN      ^^ 

Shall  the  Truth  bx  told  about  School-Books  ? 

IT  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  truth  wrongs  no  man ;  but  that  happy 
faith  cannot  long  survive  the  conflicts  of  modem  social  and  business 
relations.  A  friend's  jocose  remark,  **  Let  people  say  what  they  will  of 
me,  so  long  as  they  do  not  say  what  it  true,"  has  a  sad  substratum  ^f  sober 
earnest  The  truth  is  not  harmless.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  try 
the  experiment  of  telling  the  truth  publicly  about  almost  any  one  of 
our  "popular"  school-books.  He  will  speedily  find  that  at  least  two 
parties  count  themselves  aggrieved ;  and  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  no  retalia* 
tion  brings  himself  to  grief. 

Authors  write  books  and  publishers  print  them  for  profit  If  their 
profits  are  cut  short  by  adverse  criticism,  it  matters  not  how  just  the  criti- 
cism may  be,  author  and  publisher  look  upon  it  as  a  personal  assault 
It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  publisher  or  an  author  is  wise  enough  to 
tee  that  his  interest,  as  well  as  the  public's,  is  subserved  by  an  honest 
criticism  of  his  work.  But  such  are  rare ;  the  majority  look  no  further 
than  the  immediate  effect  in  profit  or  loss. 

The  question,  then,  whether  the  truth  shall  be  told  about  school-books 
is  by  no  means  a  one-sided  question.  The  effects  of  such  truth-telling 
are  both  divers  and  diverse — the  present,  certain,  may  be  injurious; 
the  remote,  probable,  beneficial. 

To  appreciate  the  first,  one  must  understand  the  machinery  of  the 
"Trade ;" — how  books  are  made  and  sold ;  how  they  are  **  introduced ;" 
the  warfare  of  rival  publishers  and  the  battles  of  their  agents ;  the  corrupt 
tion  in  high  places ;  the  bribery,  chicanery,  and  petty  trickery  by  which 
one  book  is  made  to  supplant  another.  If  teachers  were  conscious  of 
the  contemptible  position  they  occupy,  at  a  class^  in  this  matter,  how 
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they  are  bought  and  sold,  cajoled  and  manipulated,  bj  scheming  book« 
agents,  they  would  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

To  appreciate  the  second  class  of  effects  requires  faith — ^faith  in  hu- 
manity, fiuth  that  the  truth  will  ultimately  triumph. 

Let  us  suppose  the  book  reviewed  is,  as  so  many  of  our  school-books 
are,  unscholariy,  inaccurate,  an  imposition  upon  teachers  and  children. 
The  reviewer  says  so,  more  or  less  mildly.  The  publisher  of  the  book 
rises  in  wrath.  What  right  has  this  unknown  critic  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  his  proper^?  What  right  has  his  neighbor  to  abet  the  wrong 
by  publishing  his  criticism?  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought  that  few  persons  will  see  the  review ;  its  influence  will  be  slight 
But  he  is  mistaken.  It  goes  everywhere.  It  h€u  influence.  His  agents 
meet  it  constantly,  and  have  to  combat  it  His  agent  at  L — ,  for  instance, 
has  spent  much  money  and  more  time  in  persuading  the  City,  Coun^,  or 
State  Board  of  Education  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  public  demand 
the  adoption  of  the  ''Series"  which  he  represents.  His  "case"  has  been 
well  worked  up,  and  success  is  all  but  certain.  The  review  comes 
upon  the  ground.  The  teachers  read  it  The  committee  read  it  The 
case  is  reconsidered.  Faith  in  the  agent's  representations,  testimonials, 
and  all  that,  is  shaken.  Perhaps  the  astute  agent  of  a  rival  house  makes 
capital  of  the  critic's  words  and  the  publication's  name,  to  turn  the  tide 
in  &vor  of,  it  may  be,  a  less  worthy  series.  Our  first  agent  sums  up  the 
results :  his  investment  of  time  and  money  is  lost;  the  prestige  that  his 
series  would  have  gained  from  its  adoption  in  L —  is  lost ;  the  profits 
on  the  cords  of  books  that  would  have  swelled  the  sales  of  the  publisher, 
are  lost ; — and  all  fqr  the  interference  of  this  rascally  critic.  The  publisher 
of  the  book  looks  upon  the  publisher  of  the  review  as  an  enemy,  who 
has  done  him  an  injury.  He  may  manifest  his  displeasure  politely,  or 
rudely ;  but  it  will  be  manifested  earnestly.  Perhaps  he  will  retaliate,  and 
withdraw  (to  his  hurt,  let  us  hope)  what  he  counts  as  his  "patronage ;" 
he  will  cease  to  advertise  with  the  offender;  may  be  he  will  sue  him  for 
damages. 

Is  this  a  &ncy  sketch  ?  By  no  means :  we  speak  that  we  do  know, 
and  could  give  names  and  instances,  if  we  desired. 

And  what  are,  or  may  be,  the  good  results  of  such  criticism?  They 
are  not  #0  immediate  and  patent  For  the  single  review,  they  may  be 
very  slight    To  limit  the  sale  of,  or  even  to  kill,  one  unworthy  book  ia 
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not  much.  But  will  not  the  next  book  be  likely  to  be  more  carefully 
written  ?  Reformations  sometimes  appear  to  be  sudden ;  but  they  are 
long  in  preparing.  Merely  to  hold  constandy  before  the  public  a  high 
standard  by  which  school-books  should  be  judged,  will  in  time  create 
a  desire  for  books  equal  to  the  standard ;  and  with  the  desire  will  come 
the  books.  If  a  publisher  loses  money  on  an  unworthy  book,  he  will 
be  careful  not  to  publish  another  like  it  If  the  sale  of  school-books  is 
made  to  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  not  upon  the  push  of  the 
publisher,  unscrupulous  and  incompetent  book-makers  will  not  long 
flourish  as  they  do  now.  The  character  of  our  teaching  and  the  intelli* 
gence  of  our  teachers  will  be  elevated :  the  elevation  of  the  teacher  will 
surely  tell  on  the  condition  of  the  taught,  and  that  for  good 

Is  not  this  worth  some  sacrifice  ?  We  think  so ;  for  we  regard  the 
mental  and  moral  welfare  of  one  child  of  greater  importance  than  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  publisher.  There  is  no  nobler  work  than  this ; 
none  in  which  integrity  and  candor  and  the  true  reformer's  fearlessness 
will  meet  with  surer  reward  in  (he  end.  It  will  cause  hard  feeling  and 
enmity,  but  we  can  stand  that  It  may  cause  our  friends  to  lose  money ; 
we  can  stand  (hai  too.  The  good  results  of  such  a  course  may  be  dis- 
tant and  obscure,  but  they  will  appear  sometime.  At  any  rate,  we  are 
willing  to  try  for  them ;  and,  independent  of  personal  feeling,  the  £ivor 
or  disfavor  of  authors  or  publishers,  the  hope  of  present  advantage,  we 
shall  continue  to  criticise  honestly  and  fearlessly  whatever  comes  within 
our  field  of  labor,  looking  to  the  true  friends  of  education  for  encourage- 
ment and  moral  suppoit 


Whkre  are  the  Mothers? 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  of  all  the  influences  in  the  world  that  of  the 
mother  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  lasting,  the  most  enduringly 
fascinating.  If  it  is  wanting,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  can  supply 
its  stead.  Exterior  habits  may  be  compelled  by  any  other  disciplinarian 
who  steps  in  to  supply  thb  mother's  place ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  heart, 
which  is  in  the  power  of  the  mother  alone,  is  worth  all  outwa^g^  appli- 
ances together  in  making  permanent  the  moral  lessons  inculcated* 
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Why,  then,  do  we  find  this  influence  so  often  neglected  ?  We  have 
lady  writers,  committee  ladies,  elective-franchise  ladies,  ladies  competi-* 
tors  in  eveij  department  possible.  All  well  enough,  so  long  as  the 
manners  of  the  children  do  not  compel  us  to  ask.  Where  are  the  Mothers? 
We  do  not  wish  to  limit  women  in  any  honest  range ;  but  this  we  say,  if 
a  lady  undertakes  to  perform  a  duty,  she  ought  honestly  to  try  to  perform 
it  welL  If  women  wish  to  compete  for  notoriety,  publicity,  literary  fame, 
or  political  position,  be  it  so ;  only,  in  that  case,  let  them  remain  single. 
If  they  marry,  they  give  a  pledge  to  God  and  to  society  that  they  will 
perform  the  duties  of  the  married  state ;  and  one  of  these  duties  is  to 
make  home  a  proper  and  fitting  place  for  the  children  of  that  marriage : 
a  house  of  discipline — not  of  stem  rule,  as  a  school  must  necessarily  be, 
but  of  loving,  healthy  discipline,  where  rule,  order,  government  of  the 
temper,  and  the  habit  of  yielding  one's  own  will  for  the  benefit  or  grati- 
fication of  another,  is  inculcated  by  practice ;  where  love  rules  by  firm- 
ness, and  firmness  rules  by  love ;  where  the  minor  morals,  as  Dr.  Bowring 
so  happily  calls  them,  are  brought  into  constant  play,  and  by  the  habits  of 
self-denial  they  induce,  lay  a  happy  foundation  for  those  major  morals 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  society. 

All  the  means  and  appliances  which  naturally  come  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  mother  are,  or  may  be  rendered,  instruments  of  training. 
The  food,  the  clothing,  the  comfort,  the  daily  routine  of  the  household 
is  in  her  keeping.  Is  she  sweet  as  a  distributor,  orderly  as  a  manager, 
firm  as  a  director  of  the  rule  to  be  insisted  on,  the  children  feel  the  influV 
ence,  and  unwittingly  grow  up  well-mannered  and  well-principled.  But 
is  the  mother  careless,  inexact,  occupied  with  other  than  a  mother^s 
duties,  alas  for  the  poor  children  I  They  are  virtually  orphans.  They 
grow  up  the  victims  of  the  disorder  that  necessarily  reigns  in  a  house  with 
such  a  governor  at  its  head. 

Universal  instruction  has  its  advantages ;  but  among  these  we  do  not 
esteem  it  one  that  our  ladies  are  becoming  a  sisterhood  of  scribblers. 
Doubtless  it  is  very  pretty  to  see  in  the  newspapers  a  string  of  rhymes, 
addressed  to  "my  youngest  darling ;"  but  if  the  darling  is  crying  in  the 
cradle,  or  pouting  in  the  comer,  for  want  of  mamma's  notice,  while  the 
newspaper  ecstasies  are  being  provided  for,  we  humbly  submit  that  the 
lines  might  as  well  have  not  been  written.  Trae  poetiy  is  felt;  it  brings 
its  fruit  in  actioii»  fullj  at  well  as  in  writing :  in  action  accoxding  to  Um 
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duties  that  have  been  undertaken.  The  manifest  want  of  the  present 
age  is  duly  qualified  Mothers;  mothers  who  have  intelligence  enough 
to  apprehend  their  duty;  courage  to  perform  it;  and  love  enough  to 
sweeten  it 

How  is  this  want  to  be  supplied  ?  Public  opinion  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  most  subjects;  will  it  be  powerless  on  this?  Mankind  are 
agreed  that  never  yet  did  a  great  or  good  man  exist  who  did  not  owe  his 
character  to  his  mother ;  and  shall  we  not  try  to  sifl  the  ideas  of  the 
present  age  of  the  cha£f  that  is  flying  in  all  directions,  and  endeavor  to 
ascertain  how  best  America  may  be  supplied  with  good  Mothers  ? 


Plat-Grounds. 

LIGHT,  air,  and  space  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
and  development  of  a  healthy  existence.  By  reducing  or  vitiating 
either  of  these,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  abortions  are  produced. 
For  this  reason,  the  cheerful  school-room  and  the  open  play-ground  are 
mdispensable  to  the  proper  culture  of  youth.  We  do  not  agree  with  the 
verdict  lately  delivered  at  Montreal  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, which  forbids  all  games  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Kittens  and 
puppies  condemn  it  by  their  actions ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
highest  order  of  animals — children — ^should  be  compelled  to  obey  it 
Mot  unfrequcntly  the  best  ball-player  in  a  school  is  the  foremost  scholar 
—probably  because,  to  use  an  artistic  simile,  play  is  the  complement 
of  work. 

The  introduction  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  supplying  the  want  of  open-air  play-grounds  in  our  cities. 
But  it  is  only  a  step.  It  is  a  hothouse  forcing  of  the  plant  The  deep- 
est stain  on  modem  civilization,  not  only  here  but  in  Europe,  is  the 
A^lect  of  securing  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  by  proper  sanitaiy 
fq^lations,  air,  light,  and  space,  sufficient  for  healthy  existence.  Surely 
4he  fearful  inroads  death  makes  upon  our  litde  ones  should  stimulate  us 
40  oar  duty  in  this  matter  1  Would  that  this  were  the  extent  of  the  evil 
How  many  children  have  been  physically  warped  from  such  causes  I 
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how  many  morally  poisoned  1  Are  we  sure  that  the  fearful  augmenta* 
tion  of  the  numbers  of  juvenile  criminals  during  the  past  year,  is  not 
mainly  attributable  to  our  neglect  to  supply  the  young  with  opportuni- 
ties, places,  and  means  for  the  recreation  necessary  to  the  right  develop- 
ment of  their  physical  and  moral  natures  ? 

Do  not  let  us  seek  to  quiet  our  solicitude  by  pleading  impossibility  of 
performance,  on  account  of  the  economical  aspect  of  the  question. 
Cities  were  made  for  man,  not  man  for  cities.  For  ourselves,  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  innocents,  our  ears  are  shut  against  the  cry  of  the  econo- 
mist What  Christian  could  stoop  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  expense 
which  might  be  required  to  furnish  our  youth  with  sufficient  air,  light, 
and  space,  when  we  remember  that  the  neglect  of  such  duty  cost  this  city 
during  the  past  summer,  more  than  one  hundred  children  per  week, 
who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  thus  been  sacrificed  to  Mammon  1 


A   Benediction. 

BLESSED  are  the  Publishers,  for  they  promote  the  Cause.  The 
most  ardent  and  self-sacrificing  of  the  friends  of  education  are  they : 
and  more  than  any  others  are  they  actuated  by  a  pure  desire  to  see  the 
mass  of  teachers  ''elevated."  Behold  how  great  the  interest  they  take  in 
Teachers'  Institutes  1  What  inducements  they  offer  to  laggard  (yet  incor- 
ruptible) officials  to  be  on  hand  I  How  anxious  they  are  that  teachers  shall 
not  neglect  these  precious  privileges  I  Learned  authors  they  send  there  to 
instruct  the  teachers ;  and  they  pay  much  money  to  prominent  teachers  to 
induce  them  to  be  instructed.  They  send  likewise  earnest  and  eloquent 
men,  to  inform  the  teachers  what  books  they  ought  to  use,  and  they  give 
the  teachers  ''heaps"  of  books,  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves  I  And 
lest  the  teachers  should  spend  in  frivolity  the  hours  unoccupied  by  Insti- 
tute duties,  these  zealous  men  beset  them,  before  and  behind,  in  their 
goings  out  and  their  comings  in,  when  they  are  eating  and  when  they 
are  drinking,  doing  the  behests  of  their  generous  employers  1  And  all 
for  the  advancement  of  Education.  Blessed  are  the  Publishers,  for  tkef 
promote  the  Cause  I 
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UNITED  STATES.— Much  interest  is  being  manifested,  particularly 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  behalf  of  the  mining  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  great  need  of  a  more  intelligent  development  of  our  vast 
mineral  resources.  The  present  yearly  product  of  our  mines  is  estimated 
at  $75,000,000.  Statistics  recently  collected  show  that  there  is  an  aver- 
age loss,  in  the  reduction  of  ores,  of  not  less  than  25  per  centum,  amount- 
ing in  die  aggregate  to  more  than  1 18, 000,  coo  a  year.  At  least  half 
this  loss  might  be  prevented  by  a  proper  system  of  extracting  the  metals. 
How  much  of  the  immense  sums  that  are  now  wasted  in  unintelligent 
mining  might  be  saved  and  profitably  employed,  and  how  far  the  mining 
interest  would  be  extended  by  a  better  education  of  the  miners,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate.  Heretofore  our  miners  have  learned  their  business, 
for  the  most  part,  by  experience — ^a  school  whose  proverbial  dearness  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  mining.  An  effort  will  doubtless  be  made, 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Mines  commensurate  in  its  design  with  the  interests  involved. 
The  good  that  would  result  from  such  an  institution,  properly  conducted, 
would  be  beyond  estimation.  But  we  question  the  propriety  of  making 
it  a  Government  school,  as  the  design  seems  now  to  be.  In  Europe  the 
mining  schools  are  properly  controlled  by  the  State,  for  the  State  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  mines.  Here,  where  the  mines  are  developed 
entirely  by  private  enterprise,  the  conditions  are  all  opposed  to  a  Govern- 
ment school.  Letr  us  have  a  National  school  of  mines,  aided,  if  need 
be,  by  the  Government,  but  entirely  removed  from  political  influence. 
New  York. — The  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce  proposes  to  establish  a 
Nautical  School,  where  instruction  in  seamanship  will  be  given  gratu- 
itously to  boys  of  good  character.  This  is  an  enterprise  deserving  the 
highest  success.  At  a  late  session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Committee  on  Education  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Polytech- 
nic School.  To  carry  out  their  designs,  half  a  million  dollars  will  be 
required.  It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  school  on  the  upper  part  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  Westchester  County. 
A  fiirm  will  be  bought,  to  be  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Pennsylvania. — ^A  School  of  Music,  modelled  after  the  European 
conservatories,  is  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Connected  with  the 
school  is  to  be  a  library  of  musical  works,  free  to  pupils  and  those  elected 
by  the  trustees.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon  musical  subjects,  and  also 
instruction  in  elocution  and  the  modern  languages. — The  directors  of 
Girard  College  have  made  public  their  reasons  for  removing  Mr.  Smith 
from  the  presidency  of  that  institution.  If  the  charges  which  they  make 
against  him  are  true  (and  there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  the 
matter),  Mr.  Smith  merits  the  severest  punishment  His  mismanage- 
ment of  the  college  might  be  forgiven,  but  never  his  inhuman  abuse  of 
the  orphans  committed  to  his  care.  The  directors,  by  their  own  testi- 
mony, are  greatly  to  blame  for  tolerating  him  so  long.  District  of 
CouiMBiA. — ^The  trustees  of  the  Colored  Schools  of  Washington  complain 
Utterly,  in  their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  municipal 
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authorities  for  withholding  the  money  voted  to  the  colored  schools  bj 
Congress,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes  on  property  owned  by  colored 
persons.  This  fund  amounts  to  $i6o,oco. — In  his  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  General  Howard  says  that  the  total 
number  of  day,  night,  and  industrial  schools  reported,  is  2,207,  ^^ 
2,442  teachers,  of  whom  699  are  colored.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
130,735 — forty  thousand  more  than  was  reported  last  year.  The  freed- 
men  own  391  school-houses,  and  support,  wholly  or  in  part,  1,056  of  the 
schools.  The  average  amount  paid  monthly  by  freedmen  for  tuition  is 
$i4y  555*  The  work  of  the  various  Freedmen's  Commissions,  maintained 
by  voluntaiy  contributions,  is  of  course  not  included  in  the  Bureau 
reports. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. — ^The  commissioners  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  education  in  Victoria,  show  in  their  report  that  the 
people  of  that  distant  province  have  carefully  weighed  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  In  1862  the  Common  School  Law  went  into  operation. 
Owing  to  the  untoward  situation  of  the  colony,  progress  has  been  slow. 
Of  121,661  children  of  age  to  receive  instruction,  56,473  were  on  the 
school-rolls  in  1862.  In  1865  the  number  of  children  had  increased  to 
170,000,  but  only  64,926  attended  school,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  49,218.  11,378  pupils  were  at  private  schools.  After  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  commissioners  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  compulsory  education.  The  teachers,  in  many  instances,  are 
totally  unqualified  for  their  positions.  The  establishment  of  a  training- 
school  is  therefore  recommended.  The  main  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  as  follows  :  Compulsoiy  education  ;  the  appointment  of 
a  minister  of  instruction,  responsible  to  Parliament ;  the  exclusion  of 
sectarian  teaching  from  the  public  schools ;  examination  of  teachers  pre- 
vious to  appointment ;  the  establishment  of  a  training-school ;  separate 
grant  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  and  Aborigines ;  the  levying  of  a 
land-rate  in  aid  of  schools. — ^The  following  is  a  regulation  respecting 
teachers'  licenses  in  Nova  Scotia  :  ''All  candidates  for  license  will  be 
required,  on  presenting  themselves  for  examination,  to  furnish  a  written 
certificate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  minister  of  religion  or  by 
two  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace. "  In  this  province  teachers 
have  no  unexpected  holida)n5.  ' '  When  for  any  cause  the  trustees  of  a 
school  shall  deem  it  desirable  that  any  prescribed  teaching-day  should  be 
given  as  a  holiday,  the  school  or  schools  may  be  kept  in  session  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  week  in  which  such  holiday  has  been  given,  and  such 
Saturday  shall  be  held  to  be  in  all  respects  a  legal  teaching-day." 

HAYTI. — ^The  government  is  engaged  in  arranging  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  education  on  a  liberal  basis,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  circular,  making 
known  the  intentions  of  the  government  on  this  subject  The  plans 
contemplate  founding  at  Port-au-Prince  a  Haytian  University,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  colleges  of  France,  thus  preventing  the  necessity  for 
Haytians'  sending  their  children  to  that  country  to  obtain  a  superior  edu- 
cation. Primary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  all  the  communes,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  republic  schools  of  industry,  in  which  Haytian  youth 
are  to  be  instructed  in  various  handicrafts. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.— Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  although  the  religious  denominations  and  a 
large  number  of  benevolent  and  far-seeing  persons,  took  an  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education,  the  public  at  large 
regarded  it  with  apathy.  Every  one  did  indeed  admit  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  people  were  educated  ;  and  that  it  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  dangerous  to  leave  successive  generations  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  brutality.  But  few  felt  that  the  work  of  education  was  of  instant  and 
urgent  importance ;  that  it  could  not  be  neglected  without  immediate 
danger  to  the  State ;  and  that  it  must,  if  necessary,  be  carried  out  with 
but  slight  reference  to  the  scruples  and  crotchets  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  barren  and  irritating  conlrovery.  All  this,  however, 
is  now  changed.  There  is  a  growing,  if  not  already  a  general,  conviction 
that  if  the  masses  are  to  possess  supreme  political  power  in  the  country, 
their  intelligence  must  be  developed  in  some  way  or  other.  While  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  are  justly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
governed  by  an  ignorant  multitude,  the  working -classes  are  anxious  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  the  new  duties  intrusted  to  them.  The 
tducational  movement  has  thus  derived  an  immense  impetus,  both  from 
the  upper  and  the  lower  end  of  the  social  scale.  The  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  are  entering  upon  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Their 
purpose  is  to  take  a  complete  census  of  education  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  Not  only  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  get  returns  from  the 
schools  attached  to  the  many  religious  denominations,  and  controlled  by 
committees,  but  also  from  the  thousands  of  seminaries,  boarding-schools, 
academies,  and  the  little  schools  taught  by  dames  and  young  women, 
which  are  found  in  single  rooms  in  almost  every  street  in  almost  every 
town. 

FRANCE. — The  Education  Department  of  the  Exposition  established 
two  grand  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  France  :  |  i.  Great  progress  in 
the  last  five  years ;  and,  2.  Much  greater  to  be  expected  from  present 
institutions  in  the  future.  In  the  37,510  communes  there  are  yet  694 
which  p)ossess  no  schools.  Considerable  progress  is  being  made  to  fill 
up  this  gap.  Schools  have  been  established  in  162  communes  in  the 
past  two  years.  Altogether,  in  the  same  period,  there  have  been  erected 
in  France  over  1,200  schools,  and  their  attendance  increased  by  135,000 
pupils.  Of  the  4iOOO,ooo  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  less  than  700,000  do  not  attend  school.  In  1865,  440,000  received 
no  instruction  whatever.  Half  the  children  attended  school  the  whole 
year.  At  the  close  of  1866  there  were  28,546  evening  classes.  600,000 
adult  scholars  had  attended  these  classes  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  state  schools  in  the  communes,  in  1865,  was  38,629  ; 
of  these  14,721  were  girls'  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  equalled 
the  number  of  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  was  2,423,654.  The 
total  expense  of  primary  education  was  over  70,000,000  francs.  Of 
free  schools,  not  connected  with  the  State,  there  were,  for  boys,  2,979  ; 
mixed,  541.  They  were  attended  by  223,319  boys  and  5,925  girls. 
There  were,  besides,  12,893  girls' schools,  with  an  attendance  of  729,684  ; 
and  1,088  infant  schools,  numbering  35,618  boys  and  38,762  girls. 
Of  4> 43 6, 4 70  children  who  attended  school,  2,826,952  paid  for  tuition. 
In  1865,  ^57>40i  children  left  school.     Of  these,  91,170  did  not  know 
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how  to  read  and  write ;  170,838  could  read  and  write  only ;  286,202,  fa 
addition,  knew  arithmetic;  109,191  had  received  general  instnictioiu 
The  first  two  classes,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  had  received  m 
little  instruction  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  forgotten  it  all.  For 
this  class  adult  schools  are  now  much  encouraged,  and  have  made  extn^ 
ordinary  progress.  The  most  enlightened  population  of  France  are  thoae 
bordering  the  Rhine ;  the  least  instructed,  those  of  Brittany,  the  centre; 
the  Landes,  and  Corsica. 

PRUSSIA. — Professor  Ewald,  of  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  the  cele- 
brated Oriental  scholar,  having  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  has  received  an  ofiicial  intimation  from  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  Berlin,  that  "as  his  faculties  are  evidently  giving 
way,"  he  will  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 

ITALY.— Of  the  21,776,950  inhabitants  of  Italy,  there  are  still 
16,999,651  that  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Only  1,214,938  children 
are  in  attendance  in  the  schools,  u  e,,  scarcely  one-sixteenth  of  the  popu- 
lation. Of  all  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  Italy  has  the  smallest 
proportiX)n  of  children  in  the  schools,  it  being  2Vi  per  cent,  below  either 
Austria  or  Spain.  Bavaria  has  the  most  Still  there  is  progress  in  Italy. 
In  1862  the  number  of  schools  was  only  30,163  ;  in  1864,  39,080;  in 
1866,  43,767.  In  1864  there  were  42,869  teachers;  in  1866,  41,211. 
Italy  has  twenty-one  universities  and  twenty-four  lyceums  (equivalent  to 
our  colleges),  which  are  supported  by  the  general  government  For  the 
primary  schools  the  provinces  have  to  provide. 

AUSTRIA. — ^The  Common  Council  of  Vienna  have  lost  no  time  in 
replying  to  the  recent  address  of  the  Austrian  Prelates,  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  the  Concordat  Because  the  Council  wish  to  establish 
a  teachers'  educational  institute,  in  which  scientific  instruction  would  be 
given  without  respect  to  creed,  though  not  in  opposition  to  any  creed, 
the  twenty-five  Bishops  who  addressed  the  Emperor  accused  the  corpora^ 
tion  of  a  desire  to  bring  religion  and  morality  into  contempt  The 
counter-address  indignantly  repudiates  this  charge,  and  emphaticallr 
asserts  those  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  secular  education  whicn 
are  now  spreading  all  over  Europe.  The  Emperor,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  fully  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  work  which  the  Common 
Council  is  doing,  and  sharply  reproved  the  Bishops  for  their  perversity. 

AUSTRALIA. — ^A  petition  has  been  presented  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
Assembly  at  Melbourne,  having  reference  to  the  Educational  Bill.  It 
was  addressed  "To  the  honorable  and  universally-respected  gentlemen 
in  Parliament  assembled,  deliberating  on  the  honorable  affairs  of  state  in 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  heavenly  reason,  and  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  well-being  of  the  people."  It  then  stated  that  the  petitioners  had 
heard  that  a  proposal  had  been  submitted  for  establishing  among  the 
Chinese  schools  for  instructing  them  in  their  own  and  in  English  letters. 
They  felt  that  the  proposal  indicated  a  benevolent  heart  and  a  philan- 
thropic purpose :  and  approaching  the  presence  of  Parliament  with 
"profound  prostration,"  they  hoped  it  would  give  effect  to  this  laudable 
project,  "seeing  it  is  one  that  will  help  to  show  us,  ignorant  people  that 
we  are,  how  to  reject  the  evil  and  prefer  the  good." 
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GONNING,  the  other  day  (as  is  our  custom  from  time  to  time),  the 
trade-lists  of  School-Book  Publishers,  to  see  what  might  be  going 
on  in  this  department  of  educational  progress,  our  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  following  announcement : 

"Smith's  First  Book,  or  Primary  Geography,  New  Revised  Edition. 
Illustrated  with  126  Engravings  and  30  Maps." ' 

Smiih's  First  Book?  It  had  a  strangely  suggestive  sound.  Instantly 
our  thoughts  were  carried  back  a  score  of  years  or  more  to  the  old  school- 
house  on  the  hill — it  was  new  then.  Old  Porcupine  (as  the  master 
was  lovingly  called)  was  there  with  his  unresting  ferule  ;  and  we  instinc- 
tively hitched  in  our  easy-chair  in  remembrance  of  its  (the  ferule's,  not  the 
chair's)  frequent  application.  We  saw  again  the  bright-faced,  auburn- 
haired  lad — we  called  him  "Sorrel-Top"  then  :  he  sleeps  in  an  unknown 
soldier's  grave  to-day,  poor  fellow — who  came  from  another  school,  and 
brought  with  him  a  calico-covered  copy  of  "Smith's  First  Book." 
MiUhdl  was  the  standard,  then  lately  introduced  among  us ;  so  the 
strange  book  became  a  waif,  a  vagabond,  the  object  of  many  borrowings, 
the  subject  of  many  mutilations.  The  Beasts  and  Birds  of  its  elaborate 
frontispiece  were  soon  adorned  with  many  hues.  The  disconsolate 
monkey  sitting  on  nothing  {^t  had  to  do  that  sometimes,  and  could 
sympathize  ^with  him)  was  provided  with  a  sharp  stick  whereon  to  rest 
himself.  "The  Presidents' "  eyes  were  punctured  with  pins,  and  their 
&ces  daubed  with  purloined  water-colors.  '*  Santa-Anna"  was  likened 
to  Pat,  Daley,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  scarlet  whiskers.  The 
story  of  "Tell  and  Gesler"  was  rehearsed  and  re-enacted  with  variations. 
And  numberless  were  the  talks  in  the  horse-shed,  back  of  the  meeting- 
house, over  "Life  in  California" — its  miner  in  the  foreground,  showing 
to  a  walking  arsenal  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  his  fist ;  its  tent  "  Hotel" 
in  the  corner,  with  a  customer  transferring  the  contents  of  a  jug;  its 
lively  (and  deathly)  discussion  with  pistols  going  on  in  the  centre ;  its 
overloaded  donkey ;  its  stupendous  mountains  in  the  distance.  We  saw 
too  the  awful  "Maelstrom/'  with  its  ship  a  wreck  and  contorted  whale, 
which  used  to  cast  such  a  gloom  over  the  imagination  of  adventurous 
urchins  whose  ambition  tended  seaward;  and  the  "Stack  of  Deer's- 
koms,"  which  fired  the  souls  of  so  many  incipient  Nimrods. 

And  this  wonderful  book  we  read,  is  "New  [ly]  Revised."  What 
can  it  be  like  now?  we  thought  We  sent  for  a  copy, — and  verily  we 
found  it  more  marvellous  than  ever.  The  hundred  and  twenty-six  illus- 
trations are  still  the  same,  save  that  extreme  age  and  much  use  have  made 
them  somewhat  dim.  The  little  dog  in  &e  foreground  of  "Mount 
Vernon,  the  seat  of  the  late  Gen.  George  Washington,"  has  run  his  legs 
off,  but  the  big  dog  has  not  yet  overtaken  him.  "The  Juggernaut"  is 
still  "drawn  by  Elephants."  The  terrible  battle  between  the  "Boat's 
crew  and  the  Boa-constrictor"  yet  goes  on.  .  .  . 

^Mi^T^'k  ^^^nztfr  Book  in  Osoorafht.     New  BeTiaed  EdiUon.    Bj  Emwxll  C.  Skxth. 
rtUMdelptiM:  J.  B,  LippiacoU  A  Co. 
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But  the  text  1  Herein,  O  gentle  reader,  we  perceive  the  advantage  of 
maturity.  The  manifold  beauties  and  wonders  of  this  wonderful  work — 
sealed  to  the  eyes  of  urchinhood — are,  to  maturity,  open  as  the  noon- 
day. The  book  has  been  **  revised,''  but  with  loving  and  tender  hands. 
Here  and  there  a  word  or  a  figure  has  been  changed,  and  the  list  of 
Presidents  brought  down  to  Andrew  Johnson ;  but  nothing  vital  have  been 
touched.  We  still  read  that  '*all  yon  orbs"  are  '*  upheld  by  the  same 
ALL-PERFECT  Hand  that  Created  them  *in  the  beginning.'"  That  the 
"remarkable  event,"  the  Deluge,  **  occurred  1656  years  after  creation, 
or  4214  prior  to  a.  d.  I866  :  ii  began  Dec,  jfh,  and  continued  377 
days."  The  United  States  "comprise  thirty-six  States  and  ten  Ter- 
ritories." Their  "population  is  over  twenty-three  millions,"  and  they 
"are  intersected  or  crossed  by  canals  and  railroads  in  various  places." 
(We  quote  the  number  of  the  States  and  Territories,  because  they  are  evi- 
dently interpolations.  The  successive  chapters  enumerate  6  Eastern 
States,  4  Middle,  11  Southern,  11  Western,  and  9  Territories.)  Ply- 
mouth Rock  "is  often  visited,  and  held  in  great  veneration."  Connec- 
ticut "has  some  \eTy  flourishing  manufactories."  The  people  of  the 
Middle  States  ' '  are  well  informed,  and  mostly  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  foreign  commerce."  "California  has  recently  become  a 
State."  The  government  of  Mexico  is  "republican."  (Wonder  if  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  will  ever  make  the  rest  of  the  book  come  true 
again!)  "Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wirtemberg,  ....  with  thirty 
other  sovereignties  and  four  free  cities,  form  the  German  Empire  or 
Confederation."  And —  but  why  enumerate?  The  book  is  "new 
revised, "  and  the  intelligent  teachers  who  buy  it,  and  the  happy  children 
who  study  it,  can  trust  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  publishers,  and  be 
sure  of  receiving  the  latest  results  of  Geographical  Science. 

Day's  "Elements  of  Logic,"*  the  author  tells  us,  "is  designed  for 
learners."  In  its  arrangement,  it  is  one  of  the  most  methodical  books 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Method,  however,  is  not  everything.  Clearness 
and  accuracy  of  statement  are  far  more  important  Indeed,  they  are  of 
prime  importance.  They  are  so  in  all  writings,  but  especially  so  in 
books  designed  for  learners,  and  on  abstruse  subjects.  If  one's  language 
is  false,  obscure,  or  grammatically  inaccurate,  however  methodical  he 
may  be,  he  necessarily  fails,  more  or  less,  of  placing  before  us  the 
thoughts,  or  the  phases  of  thought,  which  he  wishes  to  present  He  posi- 
tively places  barriers  between  himself  and  his  readers.  We  are  sorry, 
therefore,  to  see  a  work  which,  like  this,  we  took  up  with  the  hope  of 
finding  only  excellences,  lacking  in  the  all-important  matter  of  perspicu- 
ity and  correctness  of  expression.  Our  limits  forbid  our  going  into  any 
very  extended  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  thus  lacking.  But  in  justice  to 
ourselves  we  must  adduce  a  few  examples,  enough  at  least  to  show  that 
we  are  not  making  a  reckless  and  unfounded  charge. 

On  page  2,  in  explaining  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  thought^ 
as  denoting  "the  object-matter  of  Logic,"  the  author  says  : 

"If  the  Faculty  of  Perception  present  any  object,  as  a  Tree,  the  object 
is  first  apprehended  vaguely  and  simply  by  itself.     But  as  the  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  it,  it  is  apprehended  as  standing  in  certain  relations  • 
•»>_^ — -* 
(^  EiMMMMnorLoaio,  Bjr Eekbt N,  Djlt,  New  York:  C.  Scribuec  &  Co.  ISbno^v^.^SSl.  %\:sf^ 
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— either  in  external  relations  to  other  objects  which,  with  it,  make  up  a 
certain  sphere  of  knowledge  to  us,  or  in  internal  relations  to  some  of  its 
own  parts  or  properties.  The  object,  thus  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
object  without  or  to  the  part  or  property  within,  is  said  to  be  thought. 
Before,  the  tree  was  simply  perceived — known  simply  in  itself;  now  it 
is  known  relatively  to  something  else — to  some  object  external  to  itself, 
or  to  some  internal  part  of  itself :  for  instance,  externally,  as  distant  from 
some  other  external  object ;  or,  internally,  as  broadly-branched,  as  cov- 
ered with  foliage,  as  fruit-bearing,  or  as  having  some  other  property  or 
character.  Thought,  then,  is  a  cognition,  not  immediate  and  irrelative, 
as  is  a  perception,  an  intuition,  an  imagination,  but  mediate  and  relative 
— a  cognition  of  an  object  as  related  to  something  else.  We  think  the 
tree,  when  we  apprehend  it  as  distant,  as  branching,  and  the  like — as 
having  some  attribute. " 

On  this,  we  wish  to  offer  a  few  words,  (i)  Is  an  "object,"  when 
viewed,  transformed  into  "thought?"  By  no  means.  But  our  author 
says  "the  object  thus  viewed,"  etc.,  is  called  thought.  This  is  like  a 
schoolboy's  heedlessly  saying  "northeast,"  when  he  means  "northwest." 
It  is  worse  :  it  is  one  of  the  numberless  examples  that  may  be  found 
throughout  the  book  of  confounding  thoughts  and  things.  And  yet 
Logic,  according  to  our  author  (page  8),  "  preserves  us  from  illusions  and 
phantoms,  which  are  for  the  most  part  occasioned  by  the  confounding 
of  experiences  and  thoughts  ;  and  the  consequent  imposition  of  thoughts 
for  objects."  (2)  The  author  refers  to  foliage  as  an  "  internal"  part  of  a 
tree.  Here,  too,  we  know  what  he  means  ;  but  it  is  not  by  what  he 
says,  so  much  as  in  spite  of  it.  (3)  "Thought  is  a  cognition."  We 
should  prefer  either  "  thought  is  cognition,"  or  "a  thought  is  a  cogni- 
tion." (4^  We  fancied  we  had  encountered  a  misprint  when  we  read 
"We  think  the  tree."  But  the  expression  recurs  too  often  to  be  a  mis- 
print :  "I  cannot  think  anything  without  thinking  it  in  some  particular 
mode;"  "I  may  think  Bucephalus  as  existing,"  etc  (5)  The  object- 
matter  of  Logic  is  said  (page  2)  to  be  thought  And  thought,  as  denoting 
the  object-matter  of  Logic,  is  defined  or  explained  in  this  passage  to  be 
" a  cognition. "  This  is  a  plain  confounding  of  thought  as  "a  class- 
noun"  with  thought  as  "a  mass-noun."  (See  Day's  "Art  of  Composi- 
tion," pp.  41,  42.)  For  when  the  author  says,  "The  object-matter  of 
Logic  is  Thought,"  he  does  not  mean  to  say — notwithstanding  his  ex- 
planations to  the  contrary — "The  object-matter  of  Logic  is  a  cognition 
— an  individual  act  of  the  mind — a  thought"  He  means  that  mental 
exercise,  or  exercising  of  the  mind,  which  results  in  thoughts  or  cog- 
nitions. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  above  extract  more 
clearly  and  accurately,  beginning  with  the  third  sentence,  we  should  say 
somewhat  as  follows : 

**The  viewing  of  the  object  thus,  in  relation  to  something  without  or 
to  something  pertaining  to  itself,  we  call  thought  Before,  there  was 
simply  a  perception.  The  tree  was  known  merely  as  a  tree,  considered 
in  itself.  Now,  it  is  known  in  relation  to  something  else  ;  either  some- 
thing external  to  itself,  as  its  distance  from  some  other  object,  or  some^ 
thing  pertaining  to  itself,  as  its  being  tall,  or  bearing  fruit,  or  having 
foliage,  or  possessing  some  other  property.  Thought,  then,  is  cognition ; 
not  immediate  and  irrelative,  like  perception,  01  mVM\\\ou,  or  recoUec- 
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tion,  but  mediate  and  relative — that  exercise  of  the  mind  which  regards 
an  object  as  related  to  something  else.  For  instance,  we  ihmk  respecting 
a  tree,  when  we  consider  it  as  having  some  attribute, — as  being  distant, 
or  tall,  or  branching,  or  having  some  other  quality  or  characteristic." 

On  page  7  we  read  : 

"  When  a  fragment  of  a  bone  was  presented  to  Cuvier,  he  was  enabled 
in  thought  to  read  in  it  the  size,  age,  habits,  the  specific  characteristics  of 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged.  So  Thought,  out  of  a  fragment  of 
fact,  interprets  rich  and  vast  treasures  of  truth  through  its  relations,  inter- 
nal and  external." 

**  A  fragment  of  fact"  Is  this  a  misprint  ?  If  it  is,  the  book  abounds 
in  misprints  of  the  same  sort ;  as,  '*  Logic  is  true  Instrument  of  Knowl- 
edge ;"  *'  It  may  be  corrected  by  new  survey ;"  *'The  thought  of  Buce- 
phalus as  quadruped  comes  up  in  the  mind."  From  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  examples,  we  infer  that  *'a  fragment  of  fact"  is  not  a 
misprint,  but  a  peculiarity  of  our  author's.  We  wonder,  however,  at  not 
finding,  in  the  preceding  sentence,  "a  fragment  of  bone,"  instead  of 
"a  fragment  of  a  bone."  To  speak  of  ** interpreting  treasures"  is  not 
quite  rhetorically  correct ;  treasures  being  generally  found,  or  discovered, 
or  gathered,  rather  than  interpreted.  "Through  its  relations."  Through 
whose  relations  ?  asks  the  learner.  Is  it  truth's,  or  fragment's,  or  fact's, 
or  thought's  ?  He  is  really  in  doubt,  but  concludes,  after  much  study, 
that  they  must  be  "fact's"  relations. 

On  the  same  page  we  read  again  :  "The  absolute  impotence  of  Logic, 
of  Thought,  to  construct  a  science  in  any  department,  without  the  matter 
of  that  science  being  previously  given  in  experience,  is  now  everywhere 
recognized."  Here,  ihaughi  sttms  to  be  put  in  apposition  with  logic^  as 
denoting  the  same  thing.  And  yet  we  read  a  few  lines  before,  as  well 
as  afterward,  that  "logic  is  not  thought,"  What  then  does  the  author 
mean?  The  expression,  "without  the  matter  of  that  science  being  pre- 
viously giv^n,"  is  grammatically  incorrect  and  uncalled  for.  A  writer 
of  text-books  on  the  use  of  language  ought  rather  to  have  said,  '  *  The 
absolute  impotence  of  thought  to  construct  a  science  before  the  material 
for  that  science  has  been  furnished  and  brought  together  by  observation, 
is  now  very  generally  recognized." 

On  page  8  we  read:  "Logic,  indeed,  is  not  Thought;  it  is  only 
Thought  applied  to  Thought;  the  science  of  Thought,  or  still  more 
precisely,  the  science  of  the  necessary  in  Thought. "  Now  this  may  be 
clear  to  some  learners.  But  if  it  does  not  require  more  than  an  ordinary 
application  of  thought  before  most  learners  can  comprehend  it,  we  greatly 
err.  "Logic,  not  thought,"  says  the  learner;  "and  yet  it  is  thought — 
applied  to  thought  What  can  this  mean  ?"  Why,  simply  that  logic  is 
not  thought,  but  only  a  result  of  thought  applied  to  thought — a  system 
of  doctrines  derived  from  an  application  of  thought  to  thought's  own 
processes.  "The  science  of  the  necessary  in  Thought?"  says  the  learner, 
inquiringly.  Yes,  we  say ;  isn't  it  plain  ?  If  not,  read  the  first  half  of 
page  5  ;  you  may  possibly  understand  it  then.  If  you  don't,  you  are 
as  badly  off  as  we  are. 

One  extract  more  (see  page  353): 

"Of  the  two  objects  of  thought  identified  in  a  Judgment,  one  is  neces- 
sarily viewed  as  the  primitive  which  is  to  be  identified  Vf\l\\  vVve  o\Xv^x^  ox 
is  deXennmed  by  it.     This  so-idewed  primitive  or  deleimvcv^^  o\>\t^  *^& 
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called  the  *>9ihjeci;  which  may  be  defined  to  be  that  of  which  we  judge. 
The  other,  viewed  as  the  determining  element,  is  called  the  PreduaU, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  is  judged  of  the  subject  The 
subject  and  the  predicate  make  up  the  matter  of  thought  or  the  dcUum  to 
thought     They  are  called  the  Terms  of  a  Proposition." 

Here,  the  terms  of  a  proposition  are  said  to  be  the  subject  and  the 
predicate.  But  the  subject  and  the  predicate  are  said  to  be  **  two  objects 
of  thought"  For  example,  if  we  say,  "Iron  is  magnetic,"  the  substance 
called  iron  (one  of  the  objects  of  thought  in  this  case),  is  the  subject ; 
while  the  /act  of  its  being  magnetic  (the  other  of  the  two  objects  of 
thought  here),  is  the  predicate.  That  is  to  say,  these  objects  are  here  the 
terms  of  a  proposition.  And  do  these  objects  constitute  a  '*  judgment 
expressed  in  words  ?"  Not  at  all.  Do  they  constitute  a  proposition  ? 
Our  author  says  they  do  ;  u  e.,  if  we  are  to  take  him  to  mean  what  he 
really  says.  But  if  a  proposition,  as  he  teaches,  is,  in  this  instance, 
something  made  up  of  iron  and  the  fact  of  iron's  being  magnetic,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  singularly  compounded  nondescript,  to  say  the  least 
Either  the  author's  definition  of  a  proposition  on  page  3 1,  or  his  logic  here, 
is  at  &ult    We  rather  think  neither  of  them  will  bear  close  examination. 

Now  we  submit,  with  all  deference,  whether  a  writer  on  rhetoric  and 
composition,  as  well  as  logic,  ought  to  be  expected  to  write  thus.  We 
confess  that  to  us  such  writing  seems  altogether  unnecessary.  If  the 
author's  studies  in  Logic  have  not  trained  him  for  more  "effective  think- 
ing, especially  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  discourse,"  which  he 
confesses  (page  iv)  to  be  the  aim  of  this  volume,  we  fear  he  will  fail  to  lead 
others  beyond  the  point  which  he  has  not  as  yet  himself  transcended. 

Froude's  "Short  Studies"*  consists  mainly  of  historical  lectures,  and 
essays  of  a  historical  bearing.  The  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  scholarly 
and  pleasing  manner  in  which  they  are  handled,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  Indeed,  the  investigations  in  this  direction  to  which 
the  author  has  devoted  himself  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  liberal  and  truth-loving  spirit,  eminently  qualify  him 
to  speak  on  these  points.  The  pictures  he  presents  to  us  from  time  to 
time  are  clear  and  life-like,  displaying  the  touch  of  a  master-hand. 

The  first  lecture,  in  which  he  differs  with  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  theory  of 
history  as  a  science,  is  replete  with  valuable  instruction.  Here  are  his 
views  respecting  the  method  in  which  history  should  be  written  :  "  For 
history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  doubtless  is  im- 
possible. But  there  are  periods  ....  the  history  of  which  may  be 
80  written  that  the  actors  shall  reveal  their  characters  in  their  own  words. 
«...  Wherever  possible,  let  us  not  be  told  about  this  man  or  that 
Let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak,  let  us  see  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left 
to  form  our  own  opinions  about  him.  The  historian,  we  are  told,  must 
not  leave  his  readers  to  themselves.  He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore them :  he  must  tell  them  what  he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  precisely  what  he  ought  not  to  do." — Page  34. 
We  commend  these  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  writers  of  history, 
especially  to  those  who  write  for  the  young.  How  vastly  more  interest- 
ing, and  consequently  instructive,  history  would  be,  if  thus  written. 

(•)  SnoxtT  Studies  on  Ghsat  SuBJEcn.  Bj  J.  A.  Fbouds,  A.  IL  Mew  York :  C.  Scriboer  A  Oik 
ISOtt.    down  ocUto,  price  $8.00. 
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We  especially  admire  the  spirit  that  pervades  the  volume.  Avoiding 
the  extremes  of  ultraism  and  conservatism,  the  author  displays  a  truly 
catholic  spirit,  the  tendency  of  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  liberal- 
izing. 

The  three  papers  that  have  pleased  us  most  are  those  upon  "The  In- 
fluence of  the  Reformation  on  the  Scottish  Character/'  "The  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries,"  and  "England's  Forgotten  Worthies."  In  addition 
to  this,  we  may  remark  that  the  book  is  enriched,  all  along,  with  apho- 
risms, many  of  which  are  strikingly  truthful,  fraught  with  wisdom,  and 
display  a  wide  and  generous  range  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Witness  the  fo  lowing;  "Show  me  a  people  where  trade  is  dishonest, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  people  where  Yeligion  is  a  sham." — P.  109.  "  It 
is  hard  to  lose  one's  life  for  a  '  perhaps  ;'  and  philosophical  belief  at  the 
bottom  means  a  'perhaps,' and  nothing  more." — P.  148.  "Toleration 
is  a  good  thing  in  its  place ;  but  you  cannot  tolerate  what  will  not  toler- 
ate you,  and  is  trying  to  cut  your  throat." — lb,  "Ptolemy  was  not 
perfect,  but  Newton  had  been  a  fool  if  he  had  scoffed  at  Rolemy.  New- 
ton could  not  have  been  without  Ptolemy,  nor  Ptolemy  without  the 
Chaldees." — P.  156.  A  thought  worthy  of  remembrance  and  cherishing 
for  those  contracted  spirits  in  politics,  religion,  science,  and  literature, 
who  are  ever  decr}'ing  their  predecessors  because  of  certain  imperfections, 
while  it  is  through  the  antecedent  labors  of  these  very  persons  that  they 
themselves  have  become  whatever  they  are  of  worth,  or  note,  or  influ- 
ence in  the  world. 

We  conclude  with  heartily  thanking  both  the  author  and  the  publishers 
for  this  work  ;  the  former  for  the  subject-matter  of  it,  so  pleasingly  set 
forth,  and  the  latter  for  the  attractive  dress  in  which  it  comes  before  us. 

The  Latin  Manual*  of  Professor  Fischer  is  steadily  winning  its  way  to 
use  and  favor.  The  third  edition  is  now  in  hand.  We  can  only  repeat 
the  good  opinion  we  expressed  of  it  on  its  first  appearance,  a  year  ago. 
It  is  original,  learned,  and  thorough,  to  a  degree  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  It  is  not  a  book,  however,  for  teachers  who  desire  a  sinecure. 
Its  successful  use  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  teacher  s  willingness 
to  work,  to  be  thorough,  as  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
learner.  The  author  has  substituted  for  dogmatic  rules,  so  easy  to  hear 
recited,  a  S}'Stem  natural  and  full  of  life,  but  one  requiring  li/c  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  student  (whose  advantage  has  been  most  con- 
sulted) sees  the  Latin  sentence  growing  under  his  hand  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  a  law,  which  is  carried  out  with  a  consistency  that  shows  at 
once  its  own  truth  and  the  beautiful  organization  of  the  language.  The 
third  declension  is  presented  in  a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  chapter  on  pronouns  is  constructed  on  an  entirely  new  method,  by 
which  is  obviated  the  confusion  which  makes  this  part  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar usually  so  perplexing  to  students.  The  combination  of  syntactical 
with  etymological  rules  is  very  successful.  There  is  nowhere  anything 
like  bias.  The  syntactical  rules  given  in  nearly  every  etymological  lesson 
never  seem  out  of  their  proper  place.  They  fall  naturally  just  where  they 
are  given.     The  student  everywhere  feels  that  he  is  stuciying  laws,  not 

^  Makual  of  LATni  Qrammar  ahd  Covponnoif.   Fori  L   Qj  Ooitati»  Pnoon.   N«« 
York:  J.  W.  Schfirmerfaoni  A  Oo.    pp.  MS.    $1JB. 
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arbitrary  rules ;  a  system  built  on  thought,  not  something  whose  utility 
will  be  patent  at  some  future  time.  The  progress  of  the  work  is  strictly 
systematic,  without  leaps  or  digressions,  anticipation  or  recapitulation. 
"The  exercises  have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  There  is  no  time 
wasted  with  the  translation  of  forms  which  the  student  cannot  understand, 
and  which  in  other  handbooks  are  really  translated  by  the  author,  giving 
the  student  more  occasion  to  use  his  pen  than  his  mind.  The  examples 
for  translation  are  based  on  a  regular  system  of  repetition ;  each  rule 
being  exemplified  not  only  when  it  is  first  given,  but  frequently  after- 
ward in  combination  with  new  rules.  To  many,  the  number  of  examples 
for  translation  may  seem  excessive.  The  author  has  wisely  chosen  to 
err  (if  at  all)  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  teacher  to  omit, 
but  not  so  easy  in  all  cases  to  supply,  examples. 

The  favorable  manner  in  which  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Flint's  "Physi- 
ology of  Man"  was  received  has  encouraged  the  author  to  issue  the  second 
part,*  which  embraces  alimentation,  digestion,  and  absorption.  In  no 
other  work  do  we  find  the  subject  of  alimentation  so  fully  or  so  carefully 
treated  as  in  this.  The  effects  of  restricted  or  unvaried  diet  are  distinctly 
set  forth.  Here  Dr.  Flint  enjoys  an  advantage  over  every  previous 
writer,  in  that  at  Andersonville  and  Salisbury  there  existed  the  most  ex- 
tended opportunities  ever  known  for  dietetic  observations.  By  order  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  the  effects  of  improper  and  restricted  diet 
were  there  most  carefully  noted  by  Professor  Joseph  Jones.  The  facts 
related  are  of  intense  interest,  both  historically  and  scientifically.  The 
food  given  to  the  prisoners  was  insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  qual- 
ity— bacon  and  unbolted  indian-meal.  This  soon  became  so  distasteful 
that  even  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  forgotten  in  the  feeling  of  disgust 
"Large  numbers  of  the  Federal  prisoners  appeared  to  be  utterly  disgusted 
with  the  indian-corn,  and  immense  piles  of  corn-bread  could  be  seen  in 
the  stockade  and  hospital  enclosures."  "In  such  cases  an  urgent  feeling 
of  hunger  was  not  a  prominent  symptom  ;  and  even  when  it  existed  at 
first,  it  soon  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  actual  loathing  of 
food."  "The  effects  of  mental  depression  and  of  defective  nutrition 
were  manifested  not  only  in  the  slow,  feeble  motions  of  the  skeleton-like 
forms,  but  also  in  such  lethargy,  listlessness,  and  torpor  of  the  mental 
faculties  as  rendered  these  unfortunate  men  oblivious  and  indifferent  to 
their  afflicted  condition."  Dr.  Flint  makes  good  use  of  the  investigations 
by  Chossat,  Bernard,  and  Magendi.  In  his  discussion  of  alimentary 
principles  he  goes  rather  further  than  most  of  his  compeers,  and  invades 
the  kitchen.  His  comments  upon  many  ordinary  methods  of  cooking 
are  severe,  but  sensible  and  well  timed.  It  would  have  been  well,  in- 
deed, it  others  had  turned  their  attention  in  this  direction.  This  gener- 
ation would  have  been  healthier,  for  however  little  control  physicians 
have  over  themselves,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  over  their  patients.  This  work  will  fail  to  comfort  those  at- 
tached to  a  vegetable  diet,  for  the  author  maintains  that  "in  man  the 
inental  and  physical  vigor  is,  as  a  rule,  notably  impaired  by  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet"  The  observations  respecting  the  value  of  alcoholic 
liquors  are  interesting,  and  coincide  mainly  with  those  of  Lehmann, 
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who  denies  that  they  are  alimentary  substances,  and  asserts  that  they  can 
be  of  benefit  in  only  exceptional  cases,  and  even  in  those  only  when  used 
for  but  a  short  time.  The  usefulness  of  wines,  not  too  able-bodied,  and 
of  beer  is  acknowledged. 

)  The  sections  upon  the  gastric  juice  contain  many  facts  and  observa- 
tions, which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  scientific  readers.  The 
author  accepts  in  great  measure  Pavy's  theory  of  the  protection  of  the 
stomach,  during  life,  from  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Dr.  Pavy  holds 
that  the  alkaline  blood  permeating  the  coats  of  the  stomach  continually 
neutralizes  the  acid  juice,  and  so  prevents  any  injurious  action.  In  cases 
where  death  has  happened  soon  afler  a  meal,  the  stomach  has  been  found 
digested ;  the  blood  had  ceased  to  flow.  In  like  manner,  any  small 
animal,  not  containing  sufficient  blood  to  neutralize  the  acid,  is  digested 
soon  after  its  introduction.  All  statements  respecting  the  existence  of 
lizards,  and  other  animals  of  that  class,  in  the  stomach,  must  be  regarded 
as  fictions. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  labored  of  its  kind.  It  is 
not  merely  a  careful  compilation  of  other  men's  labors,  but  it  contains 
the  results  of  many  original  investigations  by  the  author.  For  the  most 
part,  the  language  is  sufficiently  free  from  technicality  to  render  the  work 
fit  for  lay-readers.  Sometimes,  however,  the  author  betrays  an  affection 
for  bart^rous  and  obsolete  words,  such  as  phonation  and  sputation,  for 
talking  and  spitting.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  hand- 
some style. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Horace  Mann  render  unnecessary  anything 
more  than  a  simple  announcement  of  the  republication  of  his  ''Lectures 
and  Reports  on  Education."  They  constitute  the  choicest  class'ics  of 
our  Educational  Literature,  and  should,  and  we  trust  will,  find  a  place 
in  every  teacher's  library.  The  volume  in  hand,  the  second  of  the 
''Life  and  Works  of  Horace  Mann,"  contains  seven  lectures  embracing 
all  the  important  topics  of  Education,  and  four  of  the  twelve  annual 
reports  made  by  Mr.  Mann  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education ;  edited  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  published  as  a  subscription-book  for  her.  Large  i2mo,  of  nearly 
600  pages,  toned  paper.     Price  $3. 
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The  adjustable  Map  and  Chart  Support. 

THIS  useful  piece  of  school  apparatus  *  needs  no  commendation. 
Every  teacher  will  recognize  its  convenience  and  value.  Its 
general  appearance  is  well  shown  by  the  cut  There  are,  however,  some 
points  in  its  construction  which  the  engraving  does  not  fully  exhibit 
These  we  will  briefly  describe.  The  braces  of  the  iron  base  serve  to  give 
strength  and  stiffness  to  the  feet,  and  also  to  secure  the  depth  of  socket 
for  the  standard  necessary  to  make  it  perfectly  and  permanently  rigid. 
The  standard  is  grooved  to  sustain  a  movable  "T,"the  cross-piece 
of  which  bears  two  sliding  arms,  provided  with  hooks,  for  sustaining 
the  map  or  chart  The  Support  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
knob,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  from  A. 
This  knob  also  governs  a  spring  which  holds  the  "T"  in  place. 
The  cut  shows  the  top  raised  one  notch  and  the  arms  slightly  extended 
to  receive  the  large  map  shown  by  the  dotted  outlines. 

The  merit  of  this  Support  cannot  be  considered  relatively,  for  there 
h  nothing  else  like  it  It  is  the  sole  occupant  of  the  field  ;  and  it  an- 
swers its  purpose  perfectly.  Setting  aside  its  convenience,  it  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  teacher  on  the  score  of  economy.  It  will  save  its 
cost  in  a  single  year  in  any  school-room,  by  preventing  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  maps  to  the  soiling  incident  to  their  exposure  on  the  walla. 
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THE  CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES/ 

TO  what  exlent  should  the  sexes  be  educated  together?  Is  there 
any  limit  within  the  scope  of  our  educational  agencies  at  which 
the  simultaneous  instruction  of  boys  and  girls  should  cease  ?  These 
questions  deserve  a  more  deliberate  and  careful  examination  by  educators 
generally  than  they  have  yet  received.  If  the  well-being  of  society  de- 
mands that  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together,  then  it  is  wrong  to 
separate  them  in  our  schools.  If  otherwise,  then  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  is  equally  wrong  and  impolitic. 

Practically,  the  sentiment  of  our  people  is  divided  upon  the  subject ; 
for  we  have  schools  for  each  of  the  sexes,  and  for  both.  So  far  as  our 
common-school  system  is  concerned,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
sexes  in  respect  to  their  educational  advantages,  save  in  a  limited  numr 
ber  of  cases  in  cities,  where  some  of  the  grammar  and  high  school  de- 
partments are  arranged  for  the  separate  accommodation  of  boys  and 
girls.  Generally,  in  our  public  schools  the  two  receive  simultaneoius 
instruction,  and  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  same  teachers. 
Why  should  not  this  plan  universally  prevail,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
continued  throughout  the  entire  course  of  training  to  which  the  young 
are  subjected  ?  There  seem  to  be  no  objections  which  cannot  be  obvi- 
ated by  suitable  accommodations  and  appliances.  In  a  truly  good  school, 
under  accomplished  teachers,  there  certainly  can  be  no  serious  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  this  simultaneous  education.  In  a  poor  school 
neither  sex  should  ever  be  educated.  Any  objection,  therefore,  which 
would  lie  against  the  combined  plan  would  be  equally  strong  when  ap- 
plied to  a  separate  one. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  facts  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ques* 
tions  under  discussion. 
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1.  The  school  is  designed  for  and  ought  to  be  an  instrumentality  for 
preparing  the  young  for  the  duties  of  life.  In  actual  life  the  sexes  are 
and  ever  ought  to  be  co-workers.  They  co-exist  in  the  family,  they 
mingle  in  the  social  gathering,  in  the  church,  in  the  street,  everywhere. 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  separated  in  the  school  ?  The  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  sexes  over  each  other  is  everywhere  a  powerful  aid  and 
incentive  to  both  in  their  respective  spheres  of  duty ;  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  so  than  in  the  school.  The  duties  of  life  are  comprised  in  the 
work  of  the  family,  in  the  amenities  of  the  social  circle,  and  in  the 
offices  pertaining  to  the  citizen  and  the  Christian.  In  these  duties  the 
sexes  are  called  upon  mutually  to  bear  a  part.  There  is  here  no  isola- 
tion and  no  exclusiveness,  while  here,  too,  they  have  need  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  support.  Why  do  they  not  equally  require  the  mutual 
stimulus  of  each  other's  presence  and  efforts  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  these  duties  ? 

2.  Men  and  women  possess  the  same  order  of  faculties.  And  ic- 
general  they  require  the  stimulus  of  the  same  order  of  truths  for  thi: 
proper  development  of  these  faculties.  Indeed,  the  social  element  of  our 
nature  can  be  developed  only  by  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes. 
And  is  social  education  to  be  neglected  in  our  schools  ?  Are  the  man- 
ners and  the  personal  habjts  to  be  left  uncared  for  ?  Indeed,  may  we 
not  find  one  of  the  best  explanations  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and  of  the 
rough  and  often  riotous  demeanor  of  young  men  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions in  the  absence  of  the  refining  and  subduing  influence  of  woman  ? 
Has  it  been  proved  by  experience  that  in  this  isolated  state  the  sexes 
make  greater  progress  either  in  mental  discipline  or  moral  growth  ?  Has 
not  experiment  rather  established  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  ?  We 
are  social  beings.  It  is  not  wise  to  ignore  this  fact  in  our  arrangements 
for  the  training  of  youth  for  the  social  state.  It  is  not  good  for  either 
man  or  woman  to  be  alone.  And  this  truth  is  verified  in  the  history 
alike  of  our  colleges  and  our  female  seminaries.  No  one  that  has  had 
experience  in  college-life  will  dispute  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  thus 
isolating  young  men  from  the  benign  influences  which  spring  from  the 
presence  and  society  of  woman.  Nor  would  the  history  of  exclusively 
female  schools,  if  made  known,  afford  to  the  philosophic  educator  re- 
sults any  more  encouraging  or  satisfactory.  Clandestine  communications, 
secret  meetings,  and  lapses  from  truth  and  duty  are  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  violated  social  laws.  The  science  of  temptation  should  not  constitute 
an  element  in  the  courses  of  training  pursued  in  our  schools.  But  such 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  these  exclusive  and  one-sided  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth. 

The  argument  for  the  simultaneous  education  of  the  sexes,  in  our 
higher  schools,  derives  strong  support  from  actual  experience.   There  are 
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scores  of  able  and  successful  educators  in  our  country  whose  testimony 
concurs  in  favor  of  the  highly  salutary  influence  of  the  sexes,  not  only 
upon  each  other,  but  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school.  For  the  most 
part  all  well-regulated  institutions  of  this  character  are  self-governing. 
Breaches  of  good  order,  riots,  and  midnight  revels  are  unknown  in  their 
history.  Intrigues  and  clandestine  communications  are  almost  as  rare 
in  them,  because  there  is  no  temptation  to  such  conduct :  the  school 
is  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  human  nature  governing  the  inter- 
course of  rational  beings  in  a  refined  and  cultivated  society.  The  schools 
in  which  both  sexes  are  educated  conform  to  the  conditions  of  real  life 
and  to  the  wants  of  that  society  for  which  they  ought  to  be  a  means  of 
preparation.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  who  have  had  the  management 
of  such  institutions,  that  the  intellectual  stimulus  growing  out  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  sexes  upon  each  other  is  of  the  most  decided 
character.  Young  men  and  women  are  made  brighter  intellectually,  as 
well  as  morally  more  noble  and  socially  more  refined,  through  the  influ- 
ence mutually  exerted  by  each  upon  each  in  consequence  of  such 
association. 

This  subject  will  bear  discussion.  There  are  radical  defects,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  plan  of  isolated  instruction,  which  can  be  remedied  only 
by  conforming  our  educational  institutions  more  fully  to  the  conditions 
of  that  society  in  which  the  young  are  in  the  future  to  bear  a  part  Let 
facts  bearing  upon  this  question  be  accumulated.  Nothing  would  be 
more  profitable  than  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing institutions  of  learning  of  the  higher  class,  in  which  young  men 
and  young  women  are  under  instruction  together.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  awaken  and  invite  such  a  discussion. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMATICAL  CRITICISM. 

IN  our  disputing  about  grammatical  points,  there  is  too  little  reference 
to  fixed  principles  of  grammatical  criticism.  Critics  seem  to  depend 
usually  upon  authority  rather  than  reason — the  authority  of  some  great 
name,  or  the  authority  of  general  usage.  Now,  of  course  where  the 
usage  of  educated  men  is  unanimous,  this  authority  is  conclusive,—  not 
as  to  what  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation,  the  grammatical  form,  or 
the  syntax  of  certain  words  ought  to  be,  but  as  to  what  they  art  in  fact. 
Usage  cannot  be  an  ultimate  authority  for  criticism,  but  only  for  usage 
again.      But  the  points  upon  which  grammatical  critics  dispute,  are 
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which  to  decide,  from  more  ancient  forms  of  English, — above  all,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  analogy  of  languages,  like  the 
German,  which  are  closely  related  to  us,  or  like  the  French  or  Latin, 
which  have  had  a  great  influence  over  us ;  and  ultimately  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  grammar.  The  evidence  is  thus  mostly  historical  evi- 
dence, which  is  what  the  structure  of  the  language  demands ;  and  the 
decision  will  be  mainly  on  historical  grounds,  though  with  some  weight 
given  to  the  influences  of  the  logical  tendency. 

In  giving  these  principles  of  grammatical  criticism,  in  order  to  be 
brief  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  abstract.  I  intend  to  apply  these 
principles  to  elucidate  certain  disputed  points  in  our  grammar,  and  to 
decide  certain  questions  of  usage. 


APTNESS  IN  TEACHING. 

APTNESS  in  teaching  implies  a  natural  and  developed  tendenc}'and 
fitness  for  the  work.  The  self-importance  which  is  assumed  in 
seeking  and  displaying  titles  and  degrees,  and  the  inordinate  eagerness 
to  push  self-interest  in  the  direction  of  higher  position  and  salary,  do  not 
denote  the  apt  teacher  ;  nor  does  the  bustle  with  which  some  show  their 
dissatisfaction  with  present  modes  of  *  *  marking"  pupils,  or  with  which 
they  discuss  the  modes  of  treating  insubordination  or  truancy ;  or  the 
questions  of  the  comparative  importance  of  principals  and  assistants,  or 
of  the  relative  merits  of  divers  text-books  ;  nor  does  a  perpetual  canting 
about  the  advantages  of  teachers'  associations  and  the  want  of  interest 
in  them  manifested  among  a  certain  class  of  teachers  ;  nor  y^t  does  an 
incessant  talk  about  school  out  of  school-hours.  They  who,  in  their 
conversation,  make  these  the  topics  of  chief  importance,  show  that  their 
hearts  are  not  in  the  work,  that  they  are  mechanical  teachers  and  not 
live  teachers.  Aptness  at  teaching  denotes  a  state  of  mind,  which  does 
not  indeed  disregard  proper  self-advancement,  nor  yet  contemns  details  ; 
but  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  great  question  of  pupil-nature 
and  the  demands  of  that  nature  ; — what  is  food  for  it ;  what  ought  to  be 
withheld  from  it ;  how  it  may  be  aroused,  drawn  out,  trained  ;  how  its 
affections  may  be  gained  and  directed  ;  how  it  may  be  made  to  grow  up 
in  reason,  intelligence,  humanity,  nobility,  iisefulness.  He  who  is  apt 
to  teach  comes  down  with  the  directness  of  insight  and  of  zest  to  the  first 
simple  principle  of  pupil-nature ;  and,  from  a  knowledge  of  this,  con- 
trives the  whole  machinery  of  management.  He  conforms  the  machineiy^ 
to  the  pupil — not  the  pupil  to  the  machinery. 
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The  tendency  to  resort  to  contrivances  for  turning  the  pupil  into  a 
mere  studying  and  reciting  machine,  and  the  opinion  that  success  in 
teaching  is  achieved  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  precision  which  the 
human  machine  is  made  to  attain,  denote  a  want  of  aptness,  in  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  most  essential  element  of  the  work — communica- 
tion. When  a  class  in  a  celebrated  institution  remonstrated  with  their 
teacher,  he  replied  :  ''I  don't  come  here  to  tell  you  anything ;  I  come 
to  hear  you  recite."  This  is  not  teaching.  The  mechanical  method 
aims  singly  to  employ  the  mechanical  memory.  Should  the  pupil's 
understanding  operate,  it  will  be  by  dint  of  independent  energy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  repressive  influences  of  the  method.  The  apt  teacher  will 
be  ever  aiming  to  reach  the  pupil's  understanding  by  means  of  com- 
munication. 

This  aptness  in  communicating  knowledge  depends  upon  something 
more  than  mere  erudition,  and  will  show  itself  in  something  more  than 
in  mere  appreciation  of  this  or  that  ihethod.  Erudition  and  apprecia- 
tion alone  will  be  of  little  service  in  the  school-room.  Some  men  are 
great  storehouses  of  knowledge,  but  are  always  locked  up.  Some  are 
admirable  organizers  and  managers,  acutely  appreciative  of  the  needs 
of  the  school-room,  keenly  perceptive  of  the  qualities,  measures,  and 
adaptedness  of  others  for  the  work,  and  yet  are  not  themselves  apt 
teachers.  The  apt  teacher  will  communicate  not  only  when  questioned, 
but  will  anticipate  questions.  He  understands  the  workings  of  the 
pupils'  minds.  He  has  the  faculty  of  measuring  the  understanding  of 
each  pupil  and  of  adapting  himself  thereto.  He  will  in  reality  reacli 
the  understanding  of  his  pupils.  His  aptness  will  be  recognized  by  his 
pupils  in  the  interest  which  they  will  manifest  Most  of  them  will  be 
eager  for  his  utterances,  and  will  be  full  of  inquiry ;  so  that  his  admin- 
istrative faculty  will  be  employed  less  in  suppressing  listlessness  and 
playful  restlessness,  than  in  repressing  inordinate  inquiry.  By  commu- 
nication, thus,  the  apt  teacher  not  only  gives  but  he  draws  out.  He 
both  instructs  and  educates.  And  his  pupils  become  his  living  epistles, 
known  and  read  of  all. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  apt  teacher  will  be  dis- 
posed to  be  independent  of  text-books.  He  will  be  master  of  his  theme, 
without  being  wedded  to  the  text  of  some  preferred  author.  The  theme 
will  live  in  him,  and  will  find  its  own  language  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
And  in  the  pupils  there  will  be  awakened  and  kept  alive  a  corresponding 
spirit  of  spontaneity,  so  that  it  will  make  but  little  difference  to  them 
what  text-books  they  open. 

Now  this  aptness  in  teaching,  producing,  as  it  does,  growth,  meets 
with  much  hostility  from  quarters  where  influence  or  control  in  school- 
matters  is  exercised.     There  is  a  manifest  impatience  felt  toward  the 
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slowness  which  belongs  to  growth.  Unless  progress  is  visible  to  the 
observer  while  he  sits  and  watches,  it  is  not  acceptable.  There  is  a  cry 
for  methods  of  teaching  that  will  produce  immediate  palpable  effects. 
Applause  is  given  to  methods  which  enable  the  pupil  to  ''get  along 
fast;"  which  **put  the  pupil  through  a  good  deal  of  varied  matter;" 
which  produce  '*glibness  in  recitation."  Parents  think,  it  a  fine  thing 
to  have  their  children  "know  a  good  deal ;"  and  trustees  and  commis- 
sioners take  delight  in  having  the  schools  under  their  supervision  show 
**  brilliancy"  in  recitation.  Under  such  circumstances  mechanism 
thrives.  It  is  easy  to  be  mechanical.  Unapt  teachers  multiply  and 
prosper,  and  often  secure  the  chief  places.  Tacit  mutual  preservation 
winks  at  abuses.  School-book  authors  and  book-agents  make  money. 
Pretension  flaunts  its  titles  and  degrees.  And  aptness  works  quietly  on 
in  unrecognized  obscurity. 

The  remedy,  in  part,  is  to  be  found  in  rendering  our  Normal  Schools 
more  purely  normal.  Aptness  in  teaching  should  be  required  of  the 
candidate  for  a  diploma  no  less  strictly  than  erudition.  The  critical 
standard  of  these  schools  should  be  raised  by  the  purchase  of  the  best 
professorial  talent  for  the  respective  chairs.  Partly,  too,  the  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  largely  increasing  the  emoluments  to  teachers  generally, 
so  that  men  and  women  of  aptness  in  teaching  will  be  induced  to  in- 
dulge their  bent  to  enter  the  field.  The  public  must  be  willing  to  give 
their  money  to  the  cause  of  education  with  unstinted  lib'erality.  Strict 
care,  too,  should  be  taken  that  the  control  of  educational  matters  shall  be 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  between  the  apt 
teacher  and  the  unapt,  and  who  are  moved  to  the  work  by  disinterested 
motives,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  manipulated  by  interested  parties. 


To  the  young,  the  truth  (bare  before  the  sight,  palpable  to  the  touch, 
embodied  in  forms  which  the  senses  realize)  has  a  charm  which  words 
cannot  convey,  until  they  are  recognized  as  the  sign  of  the  truth  which 
the  mind  comprehends.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  best  book  is  Nature,  with  an  intelligent  interpreter.  What 
concerns  the  social  state  of  man  may  be  best  apprehended  after  lessons 
in  the  fields,  the  ruins;  the  mansions,  and  the  streets  within  reach  of 
the  school.  Lessons  on  individual  objects  prepare  the  mind  for  gen- 
eralization, and  for  the  exercise  of  faith  in  its  proper  province.  Schools 
in  which  tO(7ri/-teaching  only  exists,  do  not  produce  earnest  and  truth- 
fuJ  men. 


THE    SMITH    FAMILY.* 

Introduction. 

Chapter  L — A  niiquiiies, 

fiS^niltb,  Schmidt,  Smyth,  Smythe,  Smite,  Smart,  Schwartz,  and  S\vart, 
^^^  are  some  of  the  roots  of  the  great  family  cubes  now  comprehend- 
ing in  themselves  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  human  race.  From  the  last 
mentioned  of  these,  by  easy  transition,  entrance  is  established  into  the 
collateral  lines  of  the  Blacks,  Browns,  Greys,  and  Taneys  {nee  Tawneys), 
and  other  people  of  color.  Like  the  modem  Jews,  this  mighty  brood  has 
its  representatives  on  every  continent,  peninsula,  island,  and  isthmus,  and 
scions  of  the  stock  are  to  be  found  on  every  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  lake,  and 
\vatercourse.  The  most  learned  existing  linguist  could  not  give  a  tithe 
of  the  variety  of  forms  the  honored  name  has  assumed  in  various  locali- 
ties. SuflSce  it  to  state  that  Smithson  in  Saxon,  O'Smith  in  Erse,  Ap 
Sm}thwydd  in  Welch,  MacSmith  in  Gaelic,  Smithvieh  in  Sclavonic, 
Ho-sa-mit  in  Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  some  of  the  additions  used  in 
the  countries  spoken  of.  To  attempt  to  exhibit  its  transfigurations  in 
the  Norse,  Russian,  Kamschatkan,  and  Tartar  dialects,  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible.  The  mere  endeavor  so  to  do,  if  it  did  not  wring  the 
writer's  hand  off,  would  most  probably  drive  the  compositors  crazy  ;  and 
if  it  did  not  previously  tear  the  paper  in  pieces,  would  be  certain  to  act 
as  an  emetic  on  the  reader. 

The  pedigree  of  this  prolific  and  indomitable  generation  is  unques- 
tionably of  the  very  highest  antiquity.  Minute  researches  amongst  the 
most  ancient  authors  justify  the  assertion  that  the  title  by  which  our  re- 
spected progenitor,  Adam,  ^'as  known  to  all  the  lower  animals  in  Para- 
dise was  that  of  '* Smith."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  always 
addressed  him  by  that  cognomen  ;  for,  to  this  day,  the  serpent,  the  wisest 
of  the  brute  creation,  whenever  it  meets  with  any  of  his  descendants, 
endeavors  to  pronounce  that  word,  although  it  seldom  or  never  succeeds 
in  uttering  distinctly  more  than  the  first  letter  of  the  magic  syllable.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  captious  may  cavil  at  this  statement ;  but,  conceding 
it  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  borne  by  Tubal  Cain 
*' Smith,"  who  flourished  in  the  ninth  century  of  the  world,  and  ranks 
seventh  in  direct  descent  from  Adam.  A  singular  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement  has  lately  been  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

*  Enterad  according  to  Act  of  Congrew,  by  Robert  W.  Home,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Diitrict  Court  oC 
the  United  Stetce  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Tnrlc. 
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The  manuscript  containing  it  was  recently  abstracted,  conveyed,  or 
annexed  by  a  friend  from  amongst  a  mass  of  relics  lately  exhumed  at 
Rome  by  authority  of  the  Pope.  On  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the 
"Sacred  Book  of  Manetho,"  which,  for  many  centuries,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
amongst  the  illustrations  »^s  one  containing  a  perspective  view  of  Abel 
Street,  the  principal  avenue  in  the'  ancient  city  of  Enoch ;  and  on  the 
comer-house,  directly  fronting  the  spectator,  the  following  design  and 
legend  were  distinctly  depicted. 


— ft£  rifl/rtlAH.ABBLSZ  ENOCH. 


The  above  chart  proves,  that  though  it  be  disputed  that  Adam  was  the 
great  original,  ihe  seventh  man  in  the  order  of  generation  certainly  was 
T,  C.  Smith.  T'.js  is  also  corroborated  by  the  well-known  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  design.  The  work  of  which  it 
is  a  copy  may  have  been  executed  A.  H.  903  ;  but  again,  there  are  rea- 
sons why  917  ought  to  be  preferred.  Possibly  it  would  be  best  to  fix  on 
some  date  betwixt  the  two — say  910  or  11.  The  letter  D  in  the  word 
DUN  and  the  orthography  would  point  to  903,  the  more  ancient  era. 
corresponding  with  our  a.  c.  3101  ;  but  the  ketlle,  or  KETEL,  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  has  decidedly  a  more  modern  appearance.  The  elabo- 
rately ornamented  implements  exhibited  at  ihe  sides  are  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  have  been  "metallic  instruments"  used  in  those 
days  for  curling  and  braiding  the  hair.  There  are  other  philosophers 
who  stoutly  dispute  this  theory,  declaring  that  by  their  form  they  were 
manifestly  "wooden,"  and  were  most  probably  made  of  the  famous  pre- 
Adamite  gigantic  palm-tree,  from  which  was  formerly  obtained  a  kind 
of  timber  very  similar  to  ebony,  only  it  was  white  in  color,  very  porous, 
and  incapable  of  receiving  any  polish.  These  latter  also  maintain  that 
the  article  depicted  on  the  left  was  the  four-legged  pen  with  which  the 
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cuneiform  writing  of  that  period  was  accomplished,  whilst  those  on  the 
right,  they  maintain,  from  inscriptions  on  the  pyramids,  to  have  been 
tools  then  commonly  used  by  the  antediluvian  farmers  for  pitching 
beans,  peas,  wheat,  millet,  and  other  small  grains  into  their  barns.  As  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  our  respected  ancestors  would  be  guilty 
of  a  tarradiddle,  both  parties  have  agreed  that  the  ''golden  ketde"  was 
unquestionably  formed  from  that  precious  metal,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  clear 
proof  that  gold  once  existed,  and  was  at  one  time  iix  use  amongst  man- 
kind. It  is,  as  may  be  seen,  beautiful  in  design  and  absolutely  perfect 
in  form,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  of  more  mod- 
em date.  For  it  is  certain  that,  were  such  an  article  now  to  be  ex- 
posed in  any  civilized  community,  it  would  not  be  a  week  before  the 
government  of  that  nation  would  have  its  spout  off  for  taxes.  It  has 
been  considered  necessaiy  to  furnish  the  public  in  detail  with  all  the 
pros  and  cons  connected  with  the  above-mentioned  document,  because 
it  may  be  considered  to  fix  accurately  the  antiquity  of  the  great  Smith 
family.  If  more  proof  be  required,  it  can  be  produced.  For  in  the 
same  book  an  incident  is  related  pertaining  to  one  of  the  children  of 
the  above  TubaUCain  Smith,  who  was  whipped  for  emulating  the  ex- 
ample of  his  great  namesake  (Cain  No.  1),  and  flogging  a  boy  twice  his 
size  (to  the  honor  of  the  family)  because  the  latter  irreverently  and  in- 
solently called  him,  young  Smith,  "a  son  of  a  tinker." 

Here,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  office  from  whence  this 
periodical  is  issued,  and  to  anticipate  all  efforts  in  the  way  of  burglary, 
arson,  etc. ,  it  is  well  to  inform  antiquarians,  geologists,  and  all  such  old 
buffers  as  pass  their  time  in  collecting  old  coins,  hats,  ballads,  stones, 
etc.,  that  the  volume  of  Manetho  previously  spoken^f  is  now  utterly 
destroyed.  It  has  been  burned  up,  and  its  ashes  strewn,  not  upon  the 
waters,  like  unto  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites,  but  upon  the  winds, 
where  the  ashes  of  the  paper  calf  of  the  present  age,  which  the  people 
now  worship,  are  likely  speedily  to  follow  it.  It  is  hoped  the  reader 
will  excuse  this  digression,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  requisite 
for  the  peace  of  the  public  that  the  dumbies  previously  mentioned 
should  be  duly  notified  of  the  fact  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  that  book  ; 
for  if  any  one  of  the  old  grubbers  dreamed  that  it  was  yet  in  existence, 
he  would  turn  creation  upside  down  to  get  at  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  malignity  of  those  old  scorpions.  They  monopolize 
all  the  heroes  of  adventure,  science,  and  art,  and  never  permit  any  to 
approach  the  temples  of  popular  instruction  until  they  have  taken  toll  at 
the  gates.  As  to  tjiiose  "miserables"  who  appear  before  them  for  judg- 
ment, lacking  influence,  ability,  or  opportunity  to  compel  a  favorable 
verdict,  they  turn  their  cold,  leaden  eyes  upon  all  such,  with  aspects  so 
awful,  that,  compared  with  them,  the  ancient  Gorgon* a  HwtA  m\^\.'^^ 
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considered  a  fountain  of  life.  Unhappy  wretches  who  have  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  pass  through  the  ordeal,  have  been  heard  to 
declare  that  it  froze  the  very  marrow  in  their  bones.  At  other  times, 
however,  these  codgers  are  nimble  enough.  Let  any  disinterested  by- 
stander watch  one  of  them  as  he  is  showing  the  varieties  of  his  private 
sanqtum  to  his  confreres,  or  handing  round  his  gimcracks  to  his  visitors 
for  inspection,  and  he  will  see  glittering  through  the  goggles  of  the 
exhibitor  who  owns  them  a  pair  of  eyes  sharp  enough  to  pierce  a  hole  in 
a  diamond.  For,  gentle  reader,  there  is  not  one  of  the  fraternity  too 
good  to  steal  an  old  bone,  or  a  copper,  or  a  bit  of  rag  from  any  of  his 
brethren,  whenever  he  conveniently  can.  In  public,  all  that  these  old  fel- 
lows d6  is  to  organize  grand  pow-wows,  and  smoke,  and  eat,  and  swill, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  community;  and  whilst  they  are  thus 
engaged  guzzling  and  gormandizing,  all  the  glorious  old  stone  bulls 
and  snakes  of  our  country  are  carted  off  to  adorn  Paris  or  Leyden, 
or  shipped  to  plaster  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

But,  a  truce  with  these  monomaniacs,  each  of  whom  carries  under  his 
mantle  his  particular  hobby-horse,  which  he  trots  out  on  every  occasion. 
They  are  supernumeraries  here,  but  it  is  their  specialty  thus  to  thrust 
themselves  forward,  in  order  to  rob  the  meritorious  of  the  applause  of 
the  public.  As  they  do  not  admit  reason,  save  under  compulsion,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  foregoing  statements  will  obtain  their  sanction. 
To  them  innovations  are  absurdities,  and  no  truth  can  be  established 
save  in  defiance  of  their  strenuous  opposition.  It  is  even  possible  that 
they  may  dispute  the  validity  of  the  extracts  from  Manetho,  knowing 
that  the  sacred  volume  cannot  now  be  produced  in  evidence  against 
them.  Neverthefcss,  with  them,  without  them,  or  over  them,  the  writer 
trusts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing,  by  indisputable  argument, 
based  on  indubitable  authority,  the  great  antiquity  of  the  family,  some 
of  whose  later  experiences  are  about  to  be  commemorated. 


Chapter  IL— Facts. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  notice  here  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  queen  cities  of  the  East  and  West — London  and  New 
York — the  localities  of  the  interesting  events  about  to  be  related.  The 
former  city,  London,  is  of  very  ancient  date.  It  has  once  been  nearly 
burnt  down  for  its  sins;  but,  like  Ajax  defying  the  .thunder,  it  imme- 
diately after  commenced  another  debtor  account  by  erecting  a  lying 
coJumn  to  commemorate  the  event  Its  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
wealth,  and  as  they  are  Christians,  a  Turk  might  suppose  that  poverty  is 
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comparatively  unknown  among  them.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  they 
are  singularly  easy  and  affable  in  their  manners,  that  they  recognize  no 
class  distinctions,  and  are  especially  distinguished  for  their  taste  and 
admirable  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  decorum.  They  set  a  very  low 
value  upon  their  own  excellences,  appreciate  highly  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  are  said  to  speak  the  English  language  in  its  original  purity. 

As  might  be  expected,  New  York  has  improved  upon  London  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  population.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
civic  regulations,  and  its  devotion  to  the  laws.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  into  whose  hands  the  burden  of  magisterial  power  is  committed ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  heavy  load.  It  is  very  proud  of  its  ancient 
rights  and  very  jealous  of  its  independence.  It  never  bartered  away  its 
birthright,  like  Esau,  because  it  has  never  yet  been  offered  any  pottage 
for  it  Its  population  has  latterly  been  very  largely  increased  by  an  influx 
of  the  choice  spirits  of  humanity  which  have  deluged  it  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  habitable  globe.  In  it  you  may  meet  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites, 
and  backwoodsmen  ;  Jews,  Romans,  Cretes,  Arabs,  and  red-warriors ;  to 
which  may  be  added  Ethiopians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  But,  though 
collected  from  every  comer  in  creation,  they  all  discover  that  innocence 
and  affection  which  are  the  genuine  ear-marks  of  the  Great  Smith 
Family,  inasmuch  as  each  of  them  exhibits  the  most  lively  and  tender 
regard  for  his  neighbor's  interest  (and  principal  also),  and  rarely  speaks 
of  another,  of  a  different  nationality,  without  spicing  his  discourse  with 
the  most  endearing  epithets. 

There  are  many  points,  however,,  in  which  these  great  emporiums 
rival  each  other.  Both  depend  mainly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  community  (by  improving  and  extending  the  comforts  and 
consequently  the  health  of  the  classes  by  whose  labors  they  are  supported), 
for  the  securit)'  of  their  civilized  existence.  Both  are  especially  noted 
for  the  humility,  integrity,  and  temperance  of  their  more  immediate 
rulers ;  both  have  good  reason  to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  continuous 
and  rapidly-increasing  decadence  of  crime  and  misery  within  their 
borders,  and  both  are  at  present  rejoicing  over  the  decrease  of  their 
civic  taxation.  From  these  data  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that,  in  them, 
the  masses  of  humanity  revel  in  ease  and  cheerful  contentment,  whilst 
from  them  as  centres,  virtue  and  innocent  delights  are  promulgated 
throughout  the  countries  in  which  they  are  located. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  congratulate  the  reader  and  himself 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  this  history  is  commenced,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  promulgated. 

I.  In  consideration  of  the  peaceful  attitude  and  settled  condition  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  cheer- 
ful affection  and  mutual  good-will  which  is  conslaul\y  dt\do\i\iv^  \\^l 
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between  the  great  producing  and  consuming  bodies  of  which  they  are 
composed. , 

2.  For  the  assured  stability  of  the  governments  of  the  world,  which 
appear  to  be  seated  in  serene  security  from  China  to  the  United  States  : 
from  the  Mantchou  dynasty,  which  is  or  was  at  Pekin,  to  our  own 
Republican  rulers,  which  are  or  were  at  Washington. 

3.  For  the  vast  accessions  of  wealth  which  have  latterly  rolled  in  upon 
us ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of  our  engravers  and  the 
diligence  of  our  paper-makers  and  printers,  and  not  to  the  services  of  our 
agricultural  laborers,  miners,  and  mechanics. 

4.  For  the  inventive  genius  of  man  ;  which,  at  the  present  period,  is 
so  successfully  applied  in  perfecting  and  extending  the  powers  of  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  soon  calling  down  a  fitting 
blessing  upon  our  labor  and  our  skill. 

And  lastly,  because  it  is  written  to  a  people  who  are  eminently  gentle, 
tractable,  and  willing  to  be  taught  by  their  pastors ;  and  who  may  justly 
boast  of  a  daily  press,  which,  aided  by  the  stage  and  still  further  assisted 
by  the  disinterested  guardians  of  the  public  games,  is  constantly  engaged 
in  elevating  their  ideas  and  improving  their  morality. 

It  is  evident  that  this  chapter  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  in 
the  mean  time,  that  miserable  wretch,  John  Smith,  carpenter,  and  son 
of  a  carpenter,  is  waiting  at  the  door  for  admission. 

Here,  gentle  reader,  you  have  the  facts,  which  justify  the  heading  of 
this  chapter.  They  are  seven  in  number,  two  in  the  commencement 
and  five  in  the  last  paragraph.  They  instruct  you  with  regard  to  places, 
tell  you  the  Christian  and  surname  of  the  Hero,  noting  also  his  pedigree, 
calling,  and  condition  in  life  at  the  period  above  mentioned.  If  you 
can  discern  any  more,  you  are  welcome  to  enjoy  them. 

And  now  we  close  this  long-winded  preamble — not  for  lack  of  matter, 
for  any  man  could  scold  at  those  old  grannies  treated  of,  all  day ;  neither, 
lest  the  modesty  of  the  cities  above-mentioned  should  be  offended, 
for,  having  special  faith  in  their  own  purity  and  integrity,  they  can 
sustain,  without  blushing,  any  amount  of  glorification ;  nor  because 
our  major  subject  is  barren,  for  if  you  collected  all  the  money-bills  of 
the  civilized  world,  it  is  questionable  if  even  they  would  contain  suffi- 
cient paper  to  hold  merely  the  names  of  the  individuals  of  the  Smith 
species ;  nor  yet  because  the  writer  of  this  history  desires  to  close  the 
discussion,  for  he  is  remunerated  by  the  yard,  and  the  more  matter  there 
is  inserted  the  better  for  his  advantage  ;  But  for  the  following  reasons, 
with  which  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  be  entirely  satisfied ; — First,  be- 
cause it  is  doubtful  whether  the  editor  will  submit  to  any  further  im- 
poshion;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  certain  that,  by  this  time,  the 
patience  of  the  public  must  be  entirely  exhausted. 


INNER    LIFE   OF    REFORM    SCHOOLS.    >-^.:i- 
The  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettral 

ON  the  Loire,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Paris, 
stands  the  ancient  and  elegant  city  of  Tours,  famous  for  its  his- 
toric associations,  its  wide  and  beautiful  streets,  the  venerable  remains 
of  its  old  cathedral  and  the  majestic  proportions  and  surpassing  elegance 
of  its  new  one.  Four  miles  distant  from  Tours  is  an  object  more  at- 
tractive to  the  philanthropist  and  educator  than  a]\ything  which  that 
royal  city  can  afford.  It  is  the  Reform  Colony  of  Mettrai.  Through  a 
simple  wicket-gate  the  visitor  approaches  a  thrifty-looking  hamlet,  whose 
appearance  bears  little  evidence  that  it  is  a  place  of  confinement  for 
criminals, — no  walls,  no  sentry,  no  password,  no  visible  means  of  re- 
straint are  there ;  yet  six  hundred  of  its  inmates  have  confronted  a  court, 
and  are  here  undergoing  sentence  for  crime. 

In  1837,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Assize  at  Paris,  M.  de  Metz,  was 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  prison-system 
of  the  United  States.  It  had  been  a  peculiar  source  of  pain  to  him,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  judge,  to  administer  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  upon  the  many  children  of  tender  age  brought  before  his  bar.  By 
a  provision  of  the  law,  offenders  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were,  at  the 
diyretion  of  the  magistrate,  declared  not  guilty  of  crime,  on  the  ground 
of  having  acted  without  discernment ;  but  the  State  reserved  the  right  of 
holding  the  child  in  custody  for  its  instruction  and  discipline.  The 
operations  of  this  law,  intended  to  be  merciful,  proved  disastrous  ;  the 
detenus  were  returned  to  prison  with  older  criminals,  and  became  more 
depraved  by  the  discipline  to  which  they  were  subjected,  rather  than 
benefited  by  it  While  in  this  country,  the  attention  of  M.  De  Meta 
was  specially  arrested  by  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the  happy  results  attending 
the  training  which  these  institutions  bestowed  upon  their  inmates.  He 
returned  to  P^ris,  resigned  his  of!ice,  gave  over  his  brilliant  prospects  of 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  rescuing  the  juvenile  criminals  of  his  beloved  France. 
By  his  personal  influence  and  exertion  he  secured  the  formation  of  an 
association  called  the  Paternal  Society,  having  for  its  object  to  exercise 
a  benevolent  guardianship  over  all  children  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
having  acted  without  discernment,  who  might  be  committed  to  their 
care  by  the  magistrates ;  to  secure  for  these  children  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious training,  together  with  elementary  instruction;  to  have  them 
taught  a  trade,  and  then  io  place  them  in  the  coutvlry,  2^  ?ip^i^Ti\lvc:«^  V^ 
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tradesmen  and  farmers.  But  their  self-imposed  duty  to  their  wards  did 
not  cease  when  they  were  thus  provided  for.  The  society  continued  to 
watch  over  and  assist  them  as  long  as  they  might  require  it. 

Having  secured  patrons,  De  Metz  next  turned  to  the  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  society  should  begin  its 
benign  experiment.  The  American  Houses  of  Refuge,  with  their  peni- 
tentiary system,  high  walls  and  cells,  bolts  and  locks,  did  not  entirely 
suit  him.  With  another  member  of  the  society,  he  visited  and  carefully 
examined  the  reformatory  establishments  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
which  had  already  begun  to  attract  attention.  When  they  reached  Ham- 
burg and  saw  the  .wonderful  creation  of  the  well-beloved  Wichem,  they 
found  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  they  had  in  charge  to  study. 
The  advantages  of  the  Family  system  were  fully  recognized,  and  it  was 
decided  to  make  it  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment Just  at  this  time  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Courteilles,  a  schoolfellow  of 
de  Metz,  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  entered  heartily  into 
his  plans.  More  than  this — he  offered  his  estate  at  Mettrai  for  a  founda- 
tion for  the  colony,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  without  com- 
pensation, to  the  work  that  had  taken  such  hold  upon  his  heart. 

In  1839,  five  three-story  houses  were  erected,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  five  more.  Each  house  is  arranged  for  forty  inmates,  with  their 
officers.  The  ground-floors  arc  used  as  workshops ;  while  each  of  the 
upper  stories  is  appropriated  to  twenty  boys, — a  single  large  room  being 
made  to  answer  for  their  eating,  sleeping,  and  school  room.  Ejch 
house  is  presided  over  by  a  chief,  a  sub-chief,  and  two  elder  brothers 
(as  they  are  called),  which  the  boys  select  from  their  own  number,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  the  approval  of  the  directors. 

On  arriving  at  the  colony,  the  young  offender  is  examined  in  regard 
to  his  past  life,  and  a  record  is  made  of  all  the  circumstances  of  interest 
concerning  him — a  record  which  is  continued  during  his  stay  in  the 
institution,  and,  so  far  as  px)ssible,  afler  he  leaves  it.  He  is  then  assigned 
to  the  farm  or  a  workshop,  as  may  be  thought  best,  regard  being  had  to 
his  age  and  strength  and  particular  capacity.  The  principal  labor  of  the 
colony  is  agriculture ;  and  the  boys  are  carefully  instructed  in  it,  theo- 
retically as  well  as  practically.  The  trades  taught  are  simple,  and  per- 
tain chiefly  to  the  making  of  agricultural  implements.  Those  bo}'S  who 
come  from  the  sea-shore  and  will  return  to  follow  a  seafaring  life,  arc 
instructed  in  the  terms  and  ordinary  labors  of  the  sailor ;  there  being 
provided  for  this  purpose  a  plot  of  ground,  marked  off  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship,  with  masts,  rigging,  and  so  forth.  Two  hours  a  day  are  spent  in 
school ;  so  that  during  their  five  years'  sojourn  at  Mettrai  the  boys  receive 
substantial  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
The  govemmeni  of  the  school  is  maintained  principally  by  a  constant 
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appeal  to  the  spirit  of  emulation — not  the  highest  nor  the  best  motive, 
nor,  possibly,  one  that  will  secure  the  most  harmonious  and  beautiful 
development  of  character ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  powerful  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  a  French  boy,  and  specially  adapted  to  secure  early  and  signal 
results.  When  a  boy  has  passed  three  months  without  a  reprimand,  his 
name  is  inscribed  on  the  Roll  of  Honor,  which  is  hung  upon  the  wall 
in  the  great  school-room,  and  remains  there  until  a  fault  causes  it  to  be 
struck  off.  Small  rewards — sometimes  a  trifling  compensation  for  work, 
sometimes  a  public  commendation  of  the  family  or  the  individual  well- 
doer— are  bestowed  when  deserved.  When  all  the  members  of  a  family 
have  passed  a  week  without  receiving  reprimand  or  punishment,  they  are 
allowed  to  raise  a  flag  from  their  roof,  and  to  display  upon  the  walls  of 
the  family-house  the  presents  and  tokens  of  honor  which  the  family,  col- 
lectively or  any  of  its  members,  have  received ;  but  with  the  first  fault 
committed  all  these  ensigns  must  be  struck.  This  naturally  causes  the 
members  of  the  several  families  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  each 
other's  good  behavior.  And  families  have  been  known  to  petition  the 
removal  of  a  vicious  member  whose  constant  misconduct  has  kept  down 
the  standard  of  the  whole. 

The  punishments  are  severe,  but  not  brutal — low  diet,  hard  labor,  con- 
finement in  a  cell,  sometimes  a  dark  one,  and  finally,  for  persistent  mis- 
conduct, a  return  to  the  central  prison.  No  restraint  but  a  moral  one 
and  the  presence  of  superiors,  is  required  to  retain  the  young  deienus. 
An  appeal  to  honor  with  these  French  boys,  and  the  continual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  most  lively  interest  in  their  welfafe,  binds  them  more  firmly 
than  walls  or  bolts  to  their  house  of  redemption.  Said  a  visitor  to  one 
of  the  boys,  *  *  Why  do  you  not  escape  V*  '  *  Because  there  are  no  walls^ 
and  it  would  be  disgraceful,"  was  the  prompt  and  undoubtedly  sincere 
response. 

The  discipline  is  military.  The  inmates  wear  uniforms,  and  march 
to  and  from  their  work,  their  lessons,  and  their  meals,  to  the  sound  of 
trumpet  and  drum.  A  striking  proof  of  the  hold  this  system  has  upon 
the  minds  of  the  boys  was  given  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  I848. 
France  was  then  in  anarchy,  and  all  the  government  schools  were  in 
rebellion.  At  Mettrai  there  was  not  a  sign  of  insubordination ;  not  a 
child  attempted  to  run  away.  **Here  is  a  wonderful  prison,"  said  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  * '  where  there  is  no  key,  but  the  keys  of  the  fields. 
If  your  children  remain  captive,  it  is  proved  that  you  have  discovered 
the  key  of  their  hearts. "  During  this  period  a  band  of  workmen  came 
to  Mettrai  with  flags  flying  and  trumpets  sounding.  Meeting  the  boys 
returning  tired  from  field-labor,  the  rioters  thus  addressed  them :  "  My 
boys,  do  not  be  such  fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful  ; 
it  is  ready  for  you  without  labor. "    The  chief,  who  waa  coll&^]d;:^^xi<^  ^^ 
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boys,  behaved  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  tact  "Halt!  form  a 
line/'  he  commanded.  The  boys,  being  accustomed  to  march  like  sol- 
diers, immediately  obeyed.  Then  the  chief  stepped  forward,  and  said 
to  the  men  :  "  My  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  rest ;  but  leave  these  lads ;  let  them  learn  now,  and  when  their 
turn  comes  they  may  rest  as  you  do — March  1"  The  men  gave  way, 
the  boys  marched  home,  and  Mettrai  was  saved — **  saved,  as  I  believe," 
says  De  Metz,  ''by  our  habit  of  military  discipline.  Had  these  lads 
been  walking  homeward  without  rule,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  men 
would  have  got  among  them,  carried  away  one  or  two,  and  the  rest 
would  have  followed.  But,  drawn  up  in  a  line,  they  met  the  attack  in 
a  body,  and  thus  it  was  repelled." 

Six  hundred  and  seventy  youths  are  now  enjoying  the  discipline  and 
education  of  this  interesting  establishment  About  one  thousand  have 
left  the  colony,  having  completed  the  period  allotted  to  their  training  by 
the  court  Of  this  number,  it  is  said,  ninety  per  cent  have  turned  ou: 
well, — a  most  remarkable  result,  considering  the  condition  from  which 
the  inmates  are  taken,  and  the  character  they  bring  with  them  to  the 
Colony. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

NEW  YORK  being  the  key  of  the  Western  World,  the  landing- 
place  of  the  nations.  New  Yorkers  had  so  many  of  the  duties  of 
hospitality  to  perform  that  it  was  rather  late  before  they  erected  the 
School-House.  In  this  the  Yankees  got  ahead  of  them, — ^a  fact  of  his- 
tory which  they  are  careful  not  to  have  forgotten. 

According  to  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  the  earliest  action  in 
regard  to  this  matter  was  taken  in  1 703,  when  the  directors  and  wardens 
of  the  church  were  directed  to  wait  upon  Lord  Combury,  then  Governor 
of  the  Province,  to  learn  what  part  of  the  King's  Farm  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  college  which  he  designed  to  have  built  Yankee  enter- 
prise had  not  yet  reached  Manhattan,  and  things  moved  slow.  At  the 
end  of  half  a  century,  the  school  numbered  but  ten  students,  who  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  vestry-room  of  (old)  Trinity.  But  the  prospects 
were  brightening.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1784,  a  ro}'al  charter  was 
granted,  which  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  divers  sums  of  money 
had  been  laised  by  lottery  and  appropriated  for  the  founding  of  a  col- 
lege; that  the  rector  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  com- 
mtmion  with  the  Church  of  England,  had  set  apart  a  parcel  of  ground, 
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on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  and  had  declared  themselves  ready  and 
desirous  to  convey  the  said  land  in  fee  for  the  use  of  a  College,  to  be 
established  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  their  declaration — it  therefore 
crdainedy  That  the  College  should  be  known  by  the  name  of  King's 
College,  and  should  be  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  youth  in 
the  learned  languages  and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Behold  the 
beginning  of  the  Commencemenil  The  classics  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  Paradise  of  the  Great  Manitou.  Where  formerly  grave 
Manhattan  chieftains  held  their  pcw-wcws^  mischievous  young  New 
Yorkers  are  scanning  Greek  hexameter. 

Thus  John  Bull  had  given  the  young  Manhattanese  permission  to 
learn,  as  the  Grandfather  in  Les  Miserables  gave  Marius  and  Cossette 
"  permission  to  love."  He  had  provided  them  with  what  was,  at  that 
period,  a  very  decent  school-house.  What  more  could  the  youngsters 
want  ?  Tutors  from  the  various  colleges  of  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
been  sent  on  for  their  instruction.  Text-books,  which  the  Greeks, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  English  had  alternately  thumbed  and  dog-eared, 
were  sent  to  Manhattan,  to  be  used — up.  Surely,  the  students  of 
old  King's  should  evince  their  gratitude.  Alas !  they  >\'anted  one 
thing  that  they  could  not  get,  and  that  was  permission  to  speak  their 
minds. 

And  now  we  pause  to  call  the  roll  of  some  of  these  early  students  and 
pre-Revolution  graduates  of  King's  College:  Samuel  Prevost,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York ;  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, the  great  Chancellor,  Minister  to  France,  and  personal  friend  of 
Napoleon,  as  well  as  public-spirited  citizen ;  Govemeur  Morris,  the  far- 
seeing  statesman,  accomplished  diplomatist,  and  eloquent  orator ;  Egbert 
Benson,  jurist  and  sage  ;  Richard  Harrison  ;  Bishop  Moore,  President 
of  Columbia  (formerly  King's)  College ;  the  gallant  soldiers.  Van  Cort- 
landt.  Troupe,  Ritzema,  Van  Schaaick,  Dunscomb,  and  Willet  (the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Liberty  Boys) ;  John  Jay,  statesman,  chief- 
justice,  and  diplomatist ;  and,  pre-eminently,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
left  College  without  degree  or  diploma,  leave  or  license,  "to  join  the 
army."* 

All  old  colleges  have  their  traditions.  These  are  sacred.  Victor 
Hugo  would  say  that  Young  America  should  receive  the  following  august 
legacy  in  an  attitude  of  veneration.  Tradition  asserts  that  at  the  time 
that  tried  men's  souls,  the  Genius  of  America,  bearing  the  thirteen 


*  Tnditlon  tells  hb  thAt  Alexander  HamUton  took  oat  of  College  the  "  Leather- Cape/'  a  com- 
pany of  Btadenta  who  wore  caps  of  leather,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Liberty  or  Death."  Not- 
wiUistanding  the  rebellious  conduct  thos  imputed  to  him,  History  accords  to  him  the  honor  of 
saying  from  personal  Tiolence  his  unpopular  master,  the  Tory  President  of  the  College^  Miles 
Cooper,  when  he  made  his  midni^t  escape  from  the  exasperated  lyLuobiXUiie^^i. 
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stripes,  but  not  so  many  stars  as  now,  appeared  in  grand  apotheosis,  one 
twilight,  to  the  students  of  King's  College,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
now  classic  Yankee  Doodle  rhythm  : 

Genius  of  America  {solo)  : 

Quit  the  Classics  !   leave  the  Pen  ! 

And  list  the  Trump  of  Glory  ; 
For  Students  swell  the  ranks  of  men, 

That  live  in  future  story ! 

Chorus,     Students  {marching  rhythm) : 

To  arms !  to  arms  I  rejoins  the  shout, 
We  boys  are  men,  and  school  is  out ! 
Our  Country  calls  from  vale  to  glen — 
Recruit  the  ranks  of  able  men ! 
So  quit  the  Classics,  leave  the  Pen, — 

For  Alma  Mater — Glory  ! 
King's  Students  swell  the  ranks  of  men 

That  live  in  future  story.* 


[^Going, 


Grand  Chorus  : 


So  ever)'  Student  join  the  shout, 

*'We  boys  are  men,  and  school  is  out !" 

[Flourish  of  caps. 

And  that's  the  >\'ay  we  "graduate," 

And  leave  *  *  the  Classics"  to  their  fate. 

[Exeunt, 

The  spring  of  1776  finds  the  college  building  converted,  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  into  a  military  hospital.  The  professors  and 
students  were  consequently  dislodged,  and  the  library  and  philosophical 
apparatus  were  removed  to  the  City  Hall,  whence  very  few  of  the  books 
and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  apparatus  ever  found  their  way  back  to 
College. 

In  1784  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  State  were,  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  subjected  to  a  new  corporation  ' '  by  the  name  and  stile 

*  And  yet  Headley  wrote,  on  the  "  Colleges  of  the  Revolution/'  and  published  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Moffoxine,  for  April,  1861,  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  part  taken  by  Harvard  University, 
Yale  College,  and  Nasaaa  Hall,  at  PrLaceton— and  never  once  mentioned  the  hero-students  of 
old  King's.  This,  to  Manhattanese,  was  like  making  soup  and  leaving  the  bone  out.  How 
the  "OldKnick,"  brought  up  at  St.  Nicholas's  board  with  a  Francis  and  aVerpIanck,  could 
for  a  moment  hare  forgotten  the  honors  of  Columbia  College,  wo  cannot  conceive.  But 
reliibatlon  overtook  the  offender  shortly  afterward.  The  storied  old  Knickerbocker  is  now  non 
^/.    PoBsibljr  it  would  h»re  lived  had  the  King's  College  Btudenta  been  suitably  remembered ! 
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of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;"  and  the 
College  (now  under  the  august  sway  of  Yankee  Doodle)  was  re- 
christened,  and  thenceforth  known  a§  Cofurnbia^  College.  The  College 
remained  under  the  imnlediate  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents  until 
April,  1787,  when  the  original  charter,  with  necessary  alterations,  was 
confirmed,  and  the  College  placed  under  the  care  of  trustees.  The  first 
graduate  under  the  "Regency,"  was  De  Witt  Clinton.  Among  the  first 
after  the  restoration  of  the  charter,  was  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D., 
well  known  as  the  energetic  Provost  of  Columbia. 

Dating  from  the  original  charter  (October,  1754),  the  College  has 
oeen  in  existence  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years.  From  the  timo  of 
the  revision  of  the  charter  and  the  confirmation  of  the  College  as  a 
republican  institution,  eighty  years  ago,  a  continuous  tide  of  Columbian 
graduates  have  honored  the  land — many  of  them  the  sons,  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons  of  the  first  graduates.  To  give  a  list  of  the  distin- 
guished men  among  them,  divines,  lawyers,  authors,  statesmen,  and 
merchants,  would  be  to  recapitulate  Great-grandfather  Homer's  Second 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  call  off  the  "catalogue  of  the  ships:" — Manhattan 
h:vs  always  been  a  great  shipping-port,  whence  talent,  like  merchandise, 
hrs  been  shipped  by  the  squadron. 


Giving  Joy  to  a  Child. — Blessed  be  the  hand  that  prepares  a  pleasure 
fcr  a  child,  for  there  is  no  saying  when  and  where  it  may  again  bloom 
forth.     Does  not  almost  everybody  remember  some  kind-hearted  man 

I  '  v/ho  showed  him  a  kindness  in  the  dulcet  days  of  his  childhood  ?  The 
writer  of  this  recollects   himself  as  a  barefooted   lad,  standing  at  the 

I  wooden  fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in  his  native  village,  while  with 

longing  eyes  he  gazed  on  the  flowers  which  were  blooming  there 
quietly  in  the  brightness  of  a  Sunday  morning.  The  possessor  came 
forth  from  his  little  cottage ;  he  was  a  wood-cutter  by  trade,  and  spent 

'  the  whole  week  at  work  in  the  woods.     He  had  come  into  t^e  garden 

to  gather  flowers  to  place  in  his  coat  when  he  went  to  church.  He  saw 
the  boy,  and  breaking  off"  the  most  beautiful  of  his  carnations — it  was 
streaked  with  red  and  white — he  gave  it  to  him.  Neither  the  giver  nor 
the  receiver  spoke  a  word  ;  and  with  bounding  steps  the  boy  ran  home. 
And  now,  here,  at  a  vast  distance  from  that  home,  after  so  many 
events  of  so  many  years,  the  feeling  6f  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast 
of  that  boy,  expresses  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  long  since 
withered,  but  now  it  blooms  afresh. — Douglas  JerroU^ 


I 
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How  TO  Conduct  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

FOR  the  instraction  of  our  readers  in  rural  districts,  who  may  desire 
to  know  how  Teachers'  Institutes  are  conducted  in  regions  less 
remote  from  this  great  centre  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  we  will 
recount  k  few  of  the  more  striking  features  of  an  Institute  that  lately 
came  off  almost  within  our  city  limits.  We  may  be  excused  for  sug- 
gesting that  teachers  and  school-officers,  unused  to  Metropolitan  refine- 
ments, may  derive  great  advantage,  personal  as  well  as  professional, 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  elevated  methods  and  practices  of  their  civic 
brethren. 

As  is  the  general  custom,  great  pains  were  taken  in  this  instance  to 
secure  a  large  attendance.  The  Department  at  Albany  was  politely 
notified  that  no  help  from  that  source  would  be  needed.  The  Com- 
missioners were  going  to  rely  wholly  upon  "local  talent."  Flattering 
words  were  spoken,  and  flattering  letters  written  to  teachers,  competent 
and  incompetent^  to  induce  them  to  come  and  ''conduct  exercises." 
All  this,  however,  was  merely  complimentary;  or,  in  common  par- 
lance, a  blind.  The  real  workers  were  to  be  the  book-agents,  who 
were  specially  invited  to  be  on  hand ;  and  who,  we  may  add,  fairly 
swarmed  at  the  Institute,  each  zealous  to  serve  the  Cause  to  the 
uttermost. 

The  Institute  opened  with  a  respectable  attendance,  though  the  more 
earnest  fijends  of  the  meeting  could  not  but  regret  the  apathy  which 
kept  at  home  so  many  teachers,  in  other  respects  '* progressive,"  and 
apparently  imbued  with  proper  professional  pride.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers who  were  present  (evidently  from  retired  districts)  were  so  far  behind 
the  times  that  they  actually  expected  the  Institute  to  be  conducted  on 
the  old-fashioned  plan,  with  practioll  instructions  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  all  that.  But  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  Commis- 
sioners  were  none  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.    They  were  too  smart  for 
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that  They  were  promising  young  men,  well  versed  in  the  ins  and  ouis 
of  parties,  and  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  the  teachers  with  becom- 
ing reverence  of  the  great  work  they  were  engaged  in.  They  (there 
were  three  of  them)  took  turns  in  presiding,  a  day  at  a  time.  One  of 
them  exerted  himself  handsomely,  both  while  on  and  while  off  duty, 
attending  faithfully  to  the — young  ladies.  The  others  were  almost 
constantly  in  the  balmiest  state  of  ^'civilation,''  as  Dr.  Maginn  used 
to  express  it  One  made  maudlin  speeches  the  whole  of  one  day.  The 
other  tried  to  be  very  upright,  and  met  with  commendable  success, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  Department,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  Commissioners,  sent 
a  couple  of  ladies  as  instructors.  At  first  they  were  ill  received ;  but 
on  learning  that  the  Superintendent  expected  to  follow  them,  the  Com- 
missioners suddenly  became  very  resf)ectful.  The  ladies  were  all  enter- 
tained at  one  low  rum-shop,  and  the  Commissioners  and  gentlemen  at 
another.  One  of  the  latter,  the  most  intimate  associate  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, one  day  volunteered  to  read,  and  attempted  to  burlesque  the 
instruction  given  by  the  ladies  sent  by  the  Department.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  piece  he  read  was  of  a  character  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
bar-room.  This  same  gentleman  and  his  associates  were  continually 
carping  and  criticising  and  endeavoring  to  annoy  the  instructors,  and 
to  render  nugatory  all  their  efforts — at  least  while  they  were  present 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  (thank  Heaven,  teachers  are  always  gentlemen  !) 
would  answer  to  their  names  at  roll-call,  and  then  vanish  to  spend  the 
day  at  the  neighboring  horse-race,  or  at  the  bar-room,  or  some  other 
congenial  place  of  resort,  with  the  two  Commissioners  who  chanced  to 
be  off  duty. 

The  names  of  learned  and  able  men  had  been  announced  as  Lec- 
turers; but  none  of  them  were  there.  '*A  mistake  had  occurred!" 
There  were,  however,  three  Doctors  present — one  a  Doctor  (Jf  Laws, 
who  gave  good  advice ;  one  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who  delivered  him- 
self of  a  string  of  common-place  on  common-schools,  and  by  skilful 
financiering,  made  the  Commissioners  pay  not  only  his  hotel  bill  and 
travelling  expenses,  but  also  eleven  dollars  for  repairs  to  his  wagon, 
which  he  broke  turning  a  comer,  in  a  vain-glorious  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  speed  of  his  hired  horse.  The  third,  a  Doctor  of — ^M.^d\c\Tv^,  V^ 
styles  himself-^tectured  twice :  the  first  time  in  favor  o?  VvSa  xve\N  >owi^ 
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on  Physiology ;    the  second,  on  the  benefits  of  Life  Insurance,  and 
especially  in  the  company  of  which  he  is  the  persistent  agent. 

As  we  said  before,  the  book-agents  swarmed.  One  good-natured  old 
man,  the  agent  for  the  books  sold  under  his  name  (and,  happily  for 
him,  containing  evidences  of  learning  much  beyond  his),  was  soon 
run  off  the  track  by  the  superior  cunning  of  an  astute  agent  of  a  rival 
series.  The  tactics  of  this  last-mentioned  agent  are  worthy  of  notice. 
By  **  kindly  entreating"  some  of  the  prominent  teachers  he  secured 
their  favor,  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence  the  unofficial  or  rather 
semi-official  endorsement  of  the  Institute,  which  'was  manifested  in 
various  unpretending  ways.  For  example,  when  the  Critic  reported 
on  a  certain  evening  the  errors  of  pronunciation  which  he  had  observed 
during  the  day,  he  added  the  suggestion  that  all  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  Pickem  and  WaichenCs  Readers,  since  in  them  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  was  indicated,  etc. ,  etc. ,  ad  nauseam.  Of  course 
the  agent  of  Pickem  and  Waichem  was  not  present.  And  no  one  would 
suppose  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Or  if  any  one 
were  so  foolish  as  to  suppx)se  such  a  thing,  the  conversation  in  the 
hotel  parlor  afterward  would  dissipate  the  illusion.  Some  wise  young 
man  informed  the  agent  of  the  favor  done  him  by  the  Critic ;  whereupon 
the  agent  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  Critic's  name,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him !  As  this  was  being  done,  some  one  of  an  inquiring 
disposition  asked,  *'Why,  Mr.  C,  don't  you  know  Mr.  A?"  And 
Mr.  C  replied  very  politely,  "I  met  Mr.  A  once  in  a  crowd;"  and, 
addressing  Mr.  A,  he  added,  **I  am  very  happy,  Sir,  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  under  such  pleasant  circumstances  I 

There  was  another  agent  present — a  lady  in  her  manners — claiming 
to  be  the  widow  of  a  lamented  teacher  and  author  well  known  to  the 
teaching  world,  and  representing,  as  she  said,  an  old  and  respectable 
publishing  house.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  man  of  low,  dissolute, 
and  drunken  habits,  who  was  never  absent  from  her  side,  playing  the 
part  of  a  devoted  lover  so  obviously,  as  to  excite  the  greatest  commisera- 
tion for  the  sometime  lady  who  had  fallen  into  such  associations.  For 
the  lover  had  a  companion  also — an  exvmember  of  a  troup  of  minstrels, 
who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners,  sang  songs  before  the 
Institute  that  made  decent  women  hide  their  faces. 
The  exercises  of  the  Institute  closed  with  ab^Al,  under  the  direction 
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of  the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  we  have  described.  As  the 
local  paper  considerately  remarks,  *'it  was  natural,  after  nearly  two 
weeks  of  intellectual  labor,  that  the  teachers  should  desire  a  little  super- 
ficial recreation,  and  to  exchange  the  dust  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  that 
of  scholastic  exercise,  for  the  more  varied  and  consequently  less  irri- 
tating dust  of  the  ball-room."  Some  of  the  teachers  were  so  foolish  as 
to  protest  against  this  innocent  innovation  upon  the  usual  customs  of 
Teachers'  Institutes;  but  their  objections  were  not  heeded.  "The 
wishes  of  many  of  the  ladies  having  been  elicited  on  the  subject," — we 
quote  again  from  the  aforementioned  local  paper, — matters  were  soon 
arranged  for  the  "soiree."  "The  lady  teachers  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  perhaps  fifty,  were  present,  inclusive  of  the  gentlen^en, 
who,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  were  rather  in  the  minority."  In 
spite  of  this  untoward  circumstance,  however,  *  *  happiness  was  visible 
on  every  face,"  which,  considering  all  things,  is  somewhat  surprising. 
Mind,  we  do  not  object  to  teachers  taking  a  "little  superficial  recrea- 
tion. "  We  merely  note,  as  a  matter  for  surprise,  the  fact  that  so  many 
teachers  in  one  locality  are  so  happily  constituted  that  they  can  enjoy  the 
aforesaid  recreation  in  a  somewhat  disreputable  dance-house,  and  under 
the  very  eyes  of  their  sober  and  scholarly  superiors ;  for  these  same 
superiors,  one  of  whom  aspires  to  the  highest  educational  office  in  the 
Slate,  not  only  lent  their  gracious  countenance  to  the  proceedings,  but 
s</  unbent  their  dignity  as  actually  to  "seem"  (the  local  editor  is  again 
oar  witness)  "  to  participate  in  the  happiness  of  those  assembled." 

What  the  bar-tender's  receipts  were  that  night  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn ;  evidently  they  were  not  such  as  to  cause  him  to  regret  seriously 
that  his  customers  were  not  of  the  ordinary  caste,  but  members  of  the 
Great  Profession — benders  of  human  twigs,  practically  illustrating  how 
the  trees  incline. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Institute  was  a  "success;"  a  matter  of  just 
pride  to  the  profession,  and  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  kindred  associations. 


In  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  verifying  of  certain  impor- 
tant facts  and  dates,  our  article  on  "Eminent  Educators  who  died  in 
1867"  is  not  yet  completed.  We  think  we  can  safely  announce  its 
appearance  in  March. 


/ 
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«  Civilization  or  Extermination — ^which? 

ONE  of  the  most  momentous  questions  that  ever  thrilled  the  heart 
of  a  nation  is  now  pending.  Shall  we  murder  a  nation  that  seem- 
ingly stands  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  or  shall  we  civilize  it  ? 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  appreciating  civili- 
zation. But  History  bids  us  have  patience.  Is  the  case  of  the  Indian 
more  hopeless  than  was  that  of  the  German  when  the  Roman  offered 
him  the  arts  of  civilization  ?  Caesar  and  Tacitus  describe  the  ancestors 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Kant,  Klopstock,  and  Lessing,  as  wild  savages 
of  the  Hercynian  Forests — earth-worshippers,  clad  in  the  skins  of  the 
beasts  they  had  slain,  whose  greatest  skill  consisted  in  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  certain  medicinal  herbs.  The  heroic  deeds  of  their 
warriors  were  indeed  couched  in  verse,  and  sung,  upon  solemn  occasions, 
to  the  sound  of  various  instruments ;  but  the  Romans  have  given  a  truly 
frightful  description  both  of  German  music  and  German  poetry ! 

And  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  learned,  musical,  meta- 
physical Germans  I    We  argue,  therefore — hope  for  the  Indian. 

Now,  to  adapt  civilization  to  the  capacity  of  this  Child  of  Nations. 

There's  no  use  sending  on  the  priest  and  the  schoolmaster  until  the 
Indian  has  begun  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Possession  implies  home,  and 
home  is  the  stronghold  of  the  virtues.  Immense  sums  have  been  and 
are  continually  being  expended  upon  the  Indian.  Some  of  these  have 
been  very  injudicious  expenditures  :  Witness  the  "umbrella,  mosquito- 
net,  paper-collar,  and  india-rubber  overshoe"  invoice.  Yet  there  are 
some  whole-souled  Indian  agents  who  are  studying  the  good  of  their 
proiighs,  and  certain  tribes  are  well  repaying  the  means  and  care  ex- 
pended upon  them.  TTiese  are  gradually  appreciating  and  adopting  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  They  have  broken  the  turf  of  ages  with  the 
plough  of  the  pale-face,  and  eat  of  the  corn  their  own  hands  have  planted. 
They  have  mastered  the  first  lesson  of  manual  labor.  The  next  step  in 
the  primary  department  of  education  is  to  the  school-room.  Shall  we, 
by  inhumanity  and  injustice,  turn  back,  exterminait  these  tardy  pupils 
— these  children  of  nature,  called  latest  to  civilization — or  shall  we 
speed  them  on  their  way  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Rejoinder.  "^ 

[We  take  pleasure  in  doing  substantial  justice  to  an  aggrieved  author, 
by  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  learned  and  courteous,  and, 
we  may  add,  effectual,  reply  to  a  review  of  his  (Dr.  Lambert's)  "  Primary 
Physiology,"  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  last  November.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Doctor's  remarks  will  correct  any  false  impression 
of  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  that  may  have  been  conveyed  by 
the  reviewer.  We  would  only  add  that,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  fact  that  the  reply  was  prepared  expressly  for  our  pages, 
we  are  constrained  to  submit  it  just  as  it  came  to  our  hands, — not  even 
taking  the  liberty  to  suppress  an  inadvertent  criticism  of  what  was  taken 
from  the  Doctor's  own  book,  or  to  conect  his  misquotation  (uninten- 
tional, of  course)  of  our  critic's  words. — Ed.'] 

IN  the  Monthly  for  November,  under  the  head  of  current  publications, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  pretended  criticism  of  my  last  work  on  Physi- 
ology, mixed  with  a  pasquinade  upon  me  p>ersonally.  Several  educa- 
tional friends  insist  that  it  should  be  noticed,  and  resented  :  otherwise 
I  should  have  passed  it,  not  that  I  am  indifferent  to  ridicule,  especially 
in  such  a  public  manner,  I  acknowledge  to  being  sensitive,  and  that  my 
feelings  were  hurt  But  I  thought  that  the  animus  was  so  evident 
and  tbat  I  was  so  well  known  in  the  educational  world,  that  the  article 
would  not  injure  me  among  my  friends,  and  the  gratification  it  would 
afford  to  those  unfriendly  to  me  would  certainly  do  me  no  harm.  But 
it  was  said,  the  Monthly  has  a  very  wide  circulation,  and  among  many 
who  do  not  know  Dr.  Lambert,  and  who  will  be  likely  to  be  biased  by 
such  a  lampoon.  It  was  besides  urged  that  it  was  my  right  and  my 
duty  to  defend  myself  from  such  a  gross  attack  ;  in  behalf  of  others  who 
might  not  be  so  well  known  and  might  therefore  suffer  great  harm  if 
such  a  wanton  disregard  of  the  decencies  of  respectable  journalism  is  to 
be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Monthly. 

Observe,  I  do  not  object  to  criticism,  nor  to  the  ridicule  of  ideas  that 
are  new  :  There  are  so  many  people  who  constantly  live  in  the  pluperfect 
tense — ^that  any  one  who  lives  in  the  present,  and  much  more  if  in  the 
first  or  second  future  tense,  must  expect  to  have  the  ideas  he  presents 
laughed  at  I  have  had  too  much  experience  to  expect  anything  else. 
But  I  have  also  had  the  compensatory  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  those 
same  people  teach  as  excellent,  what  a  few  years  previous  they  had 
sneered  at  I  have  seen  whole  audiences,  only  a  few  years  ago  burst  out 
laughing  at  the  idea  that  washing  the  skin  from  head  to  foot,  is  essential 
to  health  ;  and  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  that  an  open  window  in 
cold  weather  will  enable  a  well  clothed  person  to  sleep  warm.  Yes 
within  a  year  I  have  known  an  audience  of  so  called  educated  people^ 
most  of  whom  could  "talk  Greek  as  readily  as  pigs  caxv  sc^weaiV  ^\5>S3c« 
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most  broadly  at  the  idea  that  any  kind  of  food  could  be  selected  with 
especial  benefit  to  the  brain ;  and  then  go  right  away  and  eat  lobster 
salad  and  other  indigestible  food  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  People 
seem  to  be  especially  prone  to  laugh  at  any  new  physiological  ideas. 
But  while  I  am  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  and  to  battle  against  ridicule 
in  the  world  I  protest  that  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  not  the  place  for 
the  ridicule  of  anything,  even  of  ideas.  Much  less  are  those  pages  the 
place  for  the  introduction  of  personalities.  Under  the  head  of  "  current 
publications"  it  is  no  place  to  discuss  Dr.  Lambert  The  grey  hairs 
of  nearly  fifty  winters  plainly  contradict  the  idea  that  he  is  a  current  pub- 
lication. 

Again  sir,  while  I  sustain  your  right  and  duty  to  have  every  book 
criticised  thoroughly  I  also  claim  that  it  should  be  done  fairly  and  by 
one  who  is  competent — ^and  with  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  author, 
not  to  humble  him  too  much.  It  is  allowed  that  a  man  shall  be  be- 
headed by  a  skillful  axeman  and  not  hacked  and  haggled  by  a  butcher's 
apprentice.  If  my  book  had  been  criticised  by  a  good  scholar,  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  skilled  in  expression,  though  it  had  been 
scathed  unsparingly,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  a 
master  and  kiss  his  feet  But  to  be  set  upon  by  this  whiffet  who  hopes 
he  cannot  be  hit,  because  he  has  dodged  under  the  fence  of  the  Pub- 
lisher's name  is  too  bad.  To  own  the  truth  I  never  was  so  much  morti- 
fied, never  so  much  chagrined  as  to  perceive  I  had  made  such  glaring 
blunders  that  they  were  detected  by  this  Bohemian  penny-a-liner.  Notice 
the^anguage  of  this  pot  which  attempts  to  call  the  kettle  black,  "these 
citations  might  be  extended  to  comprise  a  good  part  of  the  book"  "the 
accuracy  of  a  good  part  of  the  book  is  on  a  par  with  these  extracts"  &c 
"  physiology  learned  out  of  the  text  books"  &c  "heat  is  provided  /or,  by 
respiration  and  ike  like"  It  seems  he  does  not  know  what  good  means, 
nor  how  to  use  any  preposition  respectably  Bah  I  To  set  such  a  fellow 
to  criticise  my  book  or  anybodies  book  is  absurd  I  do  not  pretend  to 
use  the  English  Language  with  elegance ;  (my  friends  leniently  chide 
me  by  saying  I  am^  too  careless  for  one  who  knows  better) ;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  excuse  the  inaccuracies  of  my  book  (I  will  try  to  correct  them 
in  the  next  ed. )  but  when  I  make  as  many  and  as  bad  blunders  as  this 
fellow  in  the  same  space  I  will  sell  myself  for  paper  rags.  He  averages 
more  than  one  to  a  line  except  where  he  makes  quotations  from  my 
book.  Yet  he  has  such  an  insufferable  amount  of  egotism  that  he 
doubtless  thinks  his  employers  should  pay  him  a  ** good"  price  for  that 
exhibition  of  his  ability  in  detraction. 

But  he  is  wanting  not  only  in  the  scholarship  essential  to  a  critic,  but 
he  is  also  wanting  in  good  manners,  in  every  characteristic  that  consti- 
tutes a  gentleman.  Nothing  is  more  beneath  a  gentleman  than  to  attack 
a  person  who  is  known  while  the  person  who  makes  the  attack  is  con- 
cealed. Of  course  the  concealment  in  this  case  is  not  perfect :  not  only 
the  ears,  tail,  and  hoofs  of  the  critic  but  the  brand  of  his  master  can  be 
plainly  enough  discerned  by  any  one  who  can  see  through  a  mill  stone. 

Were  he  not  wanting  in  all  sense  of  propriety  or  refinement,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  written  such  an  article  for  the  Monthly     He  must 
have  thought  that  he  was  writing  for  some  3d  or  4th  rate  country  affair 
and  not  for  the  columns  of  a  respectable  Educational  Journal  published 
j'n  the  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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Is  it  not  strange  that  such  a  person  should  dream  of  being  a  critic 
Let  him  go  to  school  by  all  means,  or  if  he  is  a  sophomore,  out  on  a 
vacation,  let  him  hurry  back  to  college  as  soon  as  possible  He  will 
know  more  and  feel  less  when  he  becomes  a  senior.  (Particularly  let 
him  con  the  storry  about  glass  houses) 

In  regard  to  grammatacal  errors  I  acknowledge  that  the  criticisms  are 
in  part  just,  however  coarsely  and  in  bad  taste  expressed 

But  all  the  rest  that  he  finds  fault  with  is  worthy  of  praise. 

The  preface  is  placed  where  it  is  to  save  expense  in  the  peculiar  case — 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  rut  The  mode  of  treating  it 
has  been  Americanized,  as  everything  of  European  origin  must  be  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  be  entirely  practical  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

The  mode  of  questioning  was  intended  to  make  the  study  '  *  nice  and 
easy"  to  both  scholars  and  teachers —  The  method  is  an  invention  and 
a  good  one  ;  such  at  least  is  the  testimony  of  experience  : 

The  argumentative,  demonstrative,  deductive  or  inferential  style  is 
especially  adapted  to  please  and  instruct  in  the  study  of  physiology, 
while  it  also  very  decidedly  improves  the  mind  of  the  scholar  by  accus- 
toming it  as  in  geometry  to  correct  methods  of  thought 

This  critic  would  be  very  much  benefited  by  studying  the  subject  as 
set  forth  in  this  small  book.  Let  him  ask  himself  each  of  the  ''six  or 
seven  hundred  questions  that  would  if  written  out  fill  a  similar  volume" 
and  learn  the  answers  ;  and  when  he  reaches  the  last  page,  he  will  find 
thiat  physiology  rightly  learned,  tends  to  make  persons  humble  not  proud, 
regardful  of  the  value  of  others,  at  least  of  their  rights,  not  puffed  up 
with  vain  conceit ;  desirous  of  learning  from  the  httmblest  sources,  not 
self  satisfied  ;  truth  telling  not  falsifiers ; 

He  will  also  find  that  the  synoptical  Tables  and  the  additions  and 
subtractions  he  now  sneers  at  will  essentially  aid  him  in  understanding 
and  remembering  his  lessons ;  and  he  will  also  be  thankful  for  any 
illustration,  whether  fiuretious  or  otherwise,  that  enables  him  readily  to 
acquire  correct  ideas. 

In  fact  he  will  find  that  long  experience  that  has  been  attended  with 
success  in  teaching  any  subject,  is  worthy  of  some  confidence  and  that 
it  has  produced  improvements  in  the  presentation  of  physiology  that 
render  it  far  more  attractive  and  practically  useful  than  it  has  been 

He  will  have  his  reasoning  faculty  raised  to  that  ''reach"  that  he  will 
perceive  that  the  illustration  he  has  invented  to  show  the  author's  bad 
style  of  logic  is  after  all  with  a  slight  modification  literally  correct. 
His  illustration  is,  "Man  is  an  immortal  being,  therefore  he  has  ten 
toes,  iand  hence  should  keep  his  head  cool  and  eat  tripe."  (I  cannot  see 
the  use  of  the  "he"  This  man  criticises  style!)  Change  the  order, 
**  Man  is  an  immortal  beings  hence  should  keep  his  head  cool  ihere/ore  he  has 
Un  (oes  and  should  ecU  tripe"  (when  he  can  get  it)  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment and  by  filling  in  the  intermediate  steps  the  correctness  of  the  logic 
would  be  apparent  Let  me  say  to  the  innominative  critic  that  everything 
that  exists  in  mans  body  and  that  everything  he  should  do  is  owing  to 
his  being  an  immortal  being,  and  that  the  chain  of  relation  between 
Mans  mind  and  its  development  and  all  parts  of  his  body  and  of  the 
entire  world  is  perfect,  is  intimate,  is  important,  and  in  fact  should  be 
the  chief  object  of  our  studies.  Boys  should  not  play  with  edged  tools  ; 
they  will  either  cut  xhtmseives  or  batter  the  tools, 
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(Allow  me  here  to  say  that  I  did  not  say  as  I  was  reported  last  summer 
in  the  papers,  that  tripe  was  a  kind  of  food  that  yielded  a  large  supply 
of  nutriment  to  the  brain.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  What  I  said,  was 
that  it  was  a  very  delicious  aiticle  of  diet  and  easily  digested,  therefore 
excellent  when  the  system  was  exhausted  ;  and  that  experience  testified 
to  its  value  in  such  a  case.     Try  it,) 

I  have  hopes  therefore  that  even  such  extraordinary  ignorance  and 
arrogance  combined,  as  is  exhibited  by  the  critic  may  be  in  part  at  least 
corrected  by  a  course  of  physiological  study  even  in  this  small  book,  if 
not  it  will  only  add  one  more  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  ancient 
remark  about  braying  some  kinds  of  folks  in  a  mortar. 

Yours. 

T.  S.  Lambert. 


^-,.  j^^\^^<''  The  Characteristic  American  Book. 

Paris,  OtUHnr  18, 1867. 

THOSE  of  your  readers  who  are  endowed  with  a  literary  taste  will 
learn  with  interest  that  American  typography  is  well  represented 
by  another  triumph  of  the  Riverside  Press  in  the  shape  of  a  superbly- 
bound  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  I  have  nerer 
taken  any  part  in  the  war&re  which  has  so  long  raged  between  the  great 
lexicographical  W'^,  and  care  not  a  straw  whether  **  traveller"  is  spelt 
with  one  /  or  two  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  sight  of  a  monument  of 
the  printer's  skill  so  express  and  admirable,  from  offering  my  hearty,  and, 
let  me  add,  unsolicited  commendation.  I  regard  it,  every  time  I  enter 
our  department,  with  a  truly  patriotic  glow  at  the  thought  of  its  sup>eri- 
ority  to  anything  of  that  kind  which  the  publishers  or  printers  of  Eng- 
land or  France  have  produced.  It  is  now  considered,  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,  not  only  the  9^i\}tion\:y  par  excellence  in  English  lexi- 
cography, but  as  the  characUristic  American  book.  It  is  better  known  and 
more  widely  circulated  than  any  other.  I  have  met  with  it  at  the  Imperial 
Library  in  Paris,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Athenaeum,  and 
other  London  Clubs,  and  numerous  other  places.  I  have  heard  of  it 
from  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  even  Japan.  It  is  everywhere  deservedly 
applauded  for  the  elegance  of  its  type,  the  distinctness  of  its  impression, 
the  beauty  of  the  engravings,  and  the  vast  amount  of  information  con- 
densed within  its  covers 

The  medal  which  has  been  granted  to  Webster's  Dictionary  was  richly 
merited,  both  through  the  value  of  the  work  itself  and  the  patriotic 
energy  of  the  Messrs.  Merriams,  of  Springfield,  who  publish  it,  and  who 
had  the  grace  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  countiy  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, when  most  other  houses  of  this  class  thought  it  not  worth  their 
while  so  to  do.  It  is  another  example  of  that  liberal  and  far-sighted 
management,  which,  no  less  than  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Dictionar)-, 
has  aided  in  securing  its  present  widespread  reputation.  Whether  tliis 
be  the  result  of  pride  in  the  task  they  have  thus  taken  upon  themselves, 
phi]sinthTop\c  interest  in  a  department  which  really  concerns  humanity 
at  large,  or  considerations  of  business  profit, — and  it  doubtless  arises 
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from  all  o^  these  combined — its  publishers  deserve  well  of  their  countiy, 
for  they  have  done  much  to  increase  its  celebrity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  accuracy,  taste,  and  good  judgment  of  the  Riverside  Press 
they  have  found  able  coadjutors,  and  through  the  labors  of  both  pub- 
lishers and  printers,  Webster's  Dictionary  has  attained  to  its  present  high 
position.  It  has  already  taken  a  prominent  part  in  moulding  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  aiding  the  advance  of  its  evergrowing  empire.  As 
now  appears,  there  is  no  limit  to  its  progress,  and  the  vigilant  thrift  and 
untiring  industiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  insure  the  spread  of  its 
speech  wherever  their  sails  brighten  the  sluggish  waters  of  a  foreign  har- 
bor. If  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of  Shakspeare,  of  Burke  and 
Macaulay,  do  not  deteriorate  in  our  mouths  and  in  the  utterance  of  those 
who  deal  with  us,  it  will  be  largely  owing  to  the  onerous  labors  of  the 
great  Lexicographer,  and  the  diligence  of  those  who  have  so  widely  dis- 
seminated the  evidence  thereof. — A,  [Correspandeni  of  the  Boston  Pos/.] 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  women  are  nat- 
urally better  fitted  than  men  for  the  delicate  work  of  training  the 
younger  pupils  in  our  schools.  It  is  almost  as  generally  admitted  that 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  successful  as  men  are  with  the  older  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  veiy  general  popular  indisposition  to  pay 
them,  as  teachers,  in  just  proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
work  they  do.  This  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  following  statistics, 
which  we  condense  from  an  interesting  paper  lately  published  in  the 
Tnburu.  The  averages  of  monthly  wages  no  doubt  exaggerate  the  rela- 
tive difference  between  the  pay  of  the  two  classes,  since  the  men,  for  the 
most  part,  occupy  what  are  considered  the  higher  positions,  and  conse- 
quently receive  the  greater  pay.  Yet,  making  due  allowance  for  that, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  much 
too  great  to  be  consistent  with  justice.  According  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  150,241  teachers,  of  whom  100,000 
were  women.  In  some  of  the  States  the  proportion  of  women  teachers 
is  still  greater.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  six  times  as  many  female 
teachers  as  males.  In  Vermont  the  proportion  is  five  to  one,  and  in 
Iowa  three  to  one.  In  the  large  cities  the  preponderance  of  female 
teachers  is  most  marked.  In  Chicago  there  are  24  men  to  24 1  women  ; 
in  Cincinnad,  60  to  324  ;  in  Milwaukee,  14  to  70.  St  Louis  has  18 
to  166,  San  Francisco  25  to  183.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  difference 
is  increased  :  Boston  has  only  67  men  to  565  women ;  Providence,  9  to 
142  ;  Brooklyn,  37  to  510;  Philadelphia,  81  to  1,293  ;  Baltimore,  42  to 
335  ;  and  Washington,  4  to  56.  Louisville  has  39  male  teachers  to  103 
women.  In  this  ci^,  in  i860,  three-quarters  of  the  public  school- 
teachers were  women.  In  1866  there  were  only  178  males  out  of  over 
2,000  teachers,  and  the  relative  numbers  have  since  lemaixitd  abo^\.  \3[v^ 
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same.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable  disproportion  is  simply  ^hat  teach- 
ing does  not  afford  as  good  an  opening  for  men  as  other  occupations  ; 
and  as  people  will  always  seek  for  the  best  attainable  pay  and  employ- 
ment, this  field  has  almost  been  abandoned  to  women.  It  is  true  that 
the  time  required  to  fit  a  young  man  to  become  a  teacher  is  short,  and 
the  lowest  salaiy  ($i,ooo)  is  a  litde  better  than  the  average  in  other 
occupations ;  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  the  beginner  has  nothing  to 
look  for\v'ard  to  but  a  prospective  salary  of  $2,500  or  $3,000,  and  even 
that  only  after  years  of  labor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few  desire  to  adopt 
teaching,  except  as  a  temporary  occupation.  According  to  the  State 
census  of  i860,  the  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  inclusive  of 
board,  in  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  was  $30  for  men  and  $17  for 
women.  In  the  six  New  England  States  alone,  the  proportion  was 
$32.46  for  men,  and  $16.33  ^^^  women  ;  and  the  excess  of  the  former 
was  greatest  in  Massachusetts,  being  $48.90  to  $19.02.  The  highest 
average  pay  given  to  women  was  in  Rhode  Island,  being  $20. 34  per 
month.  In  this  city  the  salaries  of  public-school  teachers  at  the  same 
time  ranged  from  $250,  the  lowest  salary  for  women,  to  $1,500,  the 
highest  for  men,  per  annum.  The  lowest  salary  of  female  teachers  is 
now  $400,  and  the  average  is  $600,  exclusive  of  principals  and  vice- 
principals,  who  get  $1,600  and  $1,100.  The  lowest  salary  of  male 
teachers  is  $1,000,  the  average  being  $1,400.  Male  principals  receive 
$2,500  and  $3,000,  according  to  attendance,  and  vice-principals,  $2,000. 
There  are  49  male  and  138  female  principals  in  the  city,  those  in  boys' 
schools  alone  being  men.  The  highest  salaiy  that  any  female  teacher 
receives  is  $2,000,  which  is  paid  to  the  principal  of  a  school  in  St.  Louis. 
There  is  a  lady  in -San  Francisco  who  receives  $1,800  for  teaching  mod- 
em languages;  and  one  lady  principal  in  this  city  receives  $1,700.  But 
these  are  exceptional  cases. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  —Notwithstanding  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  and 
the  Fenian  excitement,  the  educational  question  continues  to  be  the 
chief,  as  it  is  the  most  important  question  before  the  people.  Mr.  Lowe's 
speech  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Bright's  at  Manchester,  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  plainly  show  that  a  reform  cannot  long  be 
delayed.  A  liberal,  non-sectarian  educational  policy  must  be  adopted, 
and  that  soon.  The  aristocracy  naturally  oppose  every  measure  calculated 
to  subvert  their  prerogatives  :  but  the  people  are  growing  more  and  more 
in  earnest ;  and  their  demand  for  free  education  must,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vail. It  is  surprising  that  the  Lords  can  be  so  blind  to  what  is  inevi- 
table as  to  commit  themselves,  as  they  did,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  Earl  Russell, 
December  2d,  for  they  will  have  to  accept  them  sooner  or  later,  or  be 
themselves  overthrown.  The  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows : 
That  the  education  of  the  working-classes  ought  to  be  extended  and 
improved  ;  that  every  child  has  a  moral  right  to  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right ; 
that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  hindered  by  religious 
differences,  nor  should  the  employment  of  the  young  in  labor  be  allowed 
to  deprive  them  of  education ;  that  Parliament  and  Government  should 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  by  providing  for  the  better 
administration  of  charitable  endowments ;  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  may  be  made  more  useful  to  the  nation  by  the  removal 
of  restrictions  and  the  better  distribution  of  their  large  revenues  ;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  would  be  conducive  to  the  public  benefit  In  the  discussion 
called  up  by  these  resolutions,  it  was  claimed  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  shown  from  the  marriage-register, 
are  unable  to  write  their  names  ;  and  that  at  least  one  million  of  English 
children  are  unprovided  with  any  means  of  education.  It  was  conceded 
by  the  Government  that  nearly  eleven  thousand  parishes  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  existing  educational  system.  And  unless  the  sys- 
tem is  radically  changed,  these  neglected  parishes,  which  most  of  all  need 
State  assistance,  must  go  without  schools,  or  depend  upon  pri\'ate  charity 
for  them.  The  power  of  the  Government  is  limited  to  the  assistance  of 
schools  already  established,  and  the  consequence  is  that  those  who  really 
need  help  receive  none  ;  while  millions  of  money,  granted  for  education, 
are  lavished  on  schools  which  might  very  well  do  without  such  assistance. 

FRANCE. — ^Two  maps,  lately  published  in  Paris,  are  entitled  "France 
that  can  read,  and  France  that  can  write. "  In  the  latter  the  districts  in 
which  persons  married  in  1866  could  not  sign  the  register — in  a  propor- 
tion varying  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent — are  marked  in  black. 
Fifty-five  departments  are  thus  indicated,  comprising  all  the  south,  centre, 
and  west  of  France.  The  average  of  the  illiterate  married  in  1866  is  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  The  SHcle,  which  sums  up  these  statistics,  exclaims : 
"One-third  of  France  unable  either  to  read  or  write  I  Fifty-five  depart- 
ments out  of  eighty-nine  in  which  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  is 
from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  Is  it  not  a  shame  ?  And  we  talk 
of  a  new  military  organization  !  Let  us  rather  busy  ourselves  with  the 
instruction  of  this  black  phalanx  of  ignorance ;  let  us  devote  to  this 
national  work  a  tithe  of  the  millions  we  uselessly  squander.  Let  us 
begin  by  beating  Prussia  pn  this  ground.  As  regards  primary  instruc- 
tion we  are  in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  European  powers,  and  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization  !'' 

NORWAY  has  enjoyed  a  national  system  of  public  education  since 
1739,  ^^^  ^^^  system  underwent  a  complete  revision  in  i860.  Its  fun^ 
damental  principles  are,  that  every  child  must  be  taught ;  that  the  schools 
shall  be  free  to  all ;  and  that  the  education  provided  must  be  plain  aad 
useful,  and  based  on  moral  and  religious  training.  The  instruction 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  selected  portions  of  geogra- 
phy, natural  history  and  general  history^  singing,  ami  religion.  Every 
child  is  obliged  to  attend  a  national  school  at  least  twelve  full  weeks  a 
year  from  the  time  it  is  eight  years  old^  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
receiving  proper  education  at  home  or  elsewhere. 

NEW  ZEALAND. — New  Zealand  has  resolved  to  found  a  university. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  Dunedin,  the  capital,  and  the  legislature  has 
been  petitioned  on  the  subject .  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, scholarships  are  to  be  founded,  which  will  be  open  to  all  young 
men  resident  within  the  colony,  and  obtained  by  public  competition,  t« 
enable  the  successful  candidates  to  complete  their  education  at  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  any  university  of  established 
reputation, — the  selection  to  be  made  by  tbe  parents  or  guardians  o£  the 
scholars. 
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THE  worst  text-book  of  Geometry '  we  have  ever  seen  is  the  one  be* 
fore  us.  It  is  so  utterly  bad  in  plan,  treatment,  scope,  and  design, 
that  it  would  receive  no  notice  from  us,  were  it  not  for  certain  favorable 
notices  it  has  had  from  quarters  that  render  it  capable  of  doing  harm. 

We  expect  usually  to  find  in  a  text-book  of  this  kind,  at  least  accu- 
racy of  expression  and  something  like  logical  reasoning.  How  far 
such  expectations  can  be  realized  in  Benson's  Geometry,  the  samples 
afforded  below  will  serve  to  show.  The  author  proposes  to  correct 
present  methods  of  teaching  Geometry,  and  particularly  to  substitute  for 
the  '*reductio  ad  absurdum"  process  the  direct  method.  He  administers 
a  dignified  rebuke  to  Euclid  for  his  loose  method  of  reasoning,  and 
especially  because  so  many  generations  of  men  have  been  misled  by  his 
**  sophistical"  method  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference is  I  .'3.14159  etc. 

The  author  informs  us  that  though  Archimedes  discovered  that  the  vol- 
umes of  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder  of  similar  dimensions  are  in  th« 
proportion  of  i,  2,  and  3,  it  was  reserved  for  Benson  to  add  a  fourth 
term  to  this  sequence,  by  proving  that  the  cone,  sphere,  cylinder,  and 
cube  of  similar  dimensions  contain  volumes  in  the  proportions  of 
I,  2,  3,  and  4. 

It  seems  necessar)*,  after  this  statement,  to  assure  our  readers  that  we 
are  quite  serious,  and  that  we  are  criticising  a  real  text-book,  printed  in 
(his  city,  and  adopted  by  authority  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  But 
we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  from  the  book. 
The  following  definition  first  attracts  notice  :  ' '  Mathematics  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  those  abstract  quantities  known  as  numbers, 
symMs^  and  magnitudes. "  So  Mr.  Benson  confines  Mathematics  to  the 
consideration  of  abstract  quantities,  of  which  symbols  form  a  class.  This 
is  certainly  new  and  original. 

The  fifth  *' definition"  reads  as  follows  :  "Geometers  define  a  point, 
position  without  magnitude  ;  but  to  give  a  point  position,  would  entide 
it  to  the  three  dimensions  of  magnitude,  whereas  a  point  in  Geometry 
expresses  no  dimension  :"  from  which  one  would  infer  that  the  author 
discards  the  term  entirely ;  but  an  examination  of  the  book  proves  the 
contrary. 

The  nineteenth  definition  refers  to  measured  os  subtended  angles  in 
the  circle,  and  ends  thus  :  "  Hence  equal  angles  will  be  measured  by 
equal  arcs,  and  subtended  by  equal  arcs  ;  therefore  equal  arcs  measure 
or  subtend  equal  angles. "  By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  part  of 
Mr.  Benson's  *' direct  method"  to  substitute  statement  for  demonstration. 

The  first  proposition  of  Book  First  is  a  problem  requiring  the  con- 
struction of  an  isosceles  triangle ;  and  the  corollaiy,  by  using  the  definition 
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quoted  above,  ooncludes  that  in  an  isosceles  triangle  the  angles  opposite  • 
die  equal  sides  are  equal.     After  this,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
well-known  first  proposition  of  Legendre  should  be  found  in  this  work, 
but  we  recognize  it  as  the  ninth  of  the  First  Book,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  plan  of  the  author  that  requires  its  demonstration. 

The  objectionable  features  thus  far  referred  to,  it  will  be  observed,  are. 
QOt  in  the  author's  conclusions,  but  in  the  method  of  deducing  them. 
There  are  errors,  however,  of  a  graver  character.  To  give  specimens  of 
til  the  bad  features  in  one  selection,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  the 
ad  corollary  to  the  17th  proposition  of  Book  Sixth.  The  proposition 
reads  as  folloMfS  :  ** Every  pyramid  is  one-third  the  prism  0/  the  same  base 
mid  aliiiude^  and  every  cone  is  one-ihird  0/  the  cylinder  with  the  same  base  and 
mUUudi^  or  cjiry  pyramided  solid  is  one-third  the  solid  of  the  same  base  and 


After  demonstrating  this  proposition,  or  the  first  portion  of  it  (the  last 
clause  is,  of  course,  not  demonstrable),  the  author  disposes  in  the  first 
corollar}'  of  the  relation  between  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder,  and 
then  gives  the  following  specimen  of  his  own  direct  method  : 

'•  Cor,  2.  If  the  parallelogram  BEGC  be  revolved  around  the  fixed  axis 
BC,  it  will  generate  a  cylinder  (VI.  def.  24) ;  the  semicircle  BNC  will 
generate  a  sphere  (VI.  def  17) ;  and  the  triangle  BGC  will  generate  a 
cone  (VI.  def  21).  The  cone  will  be  one-third  the  cylinder  (VI.  17), 
and  the  sphere  will  be  two-thirds  the  same  cylinder  (VI.  17,  cor.  i). 
The  triangle  BOP  having  one-half  altitude  and  one-half  base  of  the  tri- 
angle BGC,  will  generate  a  cone  one-eighth  of  the  cone 
generated  by  the  triangle  BGC  (VI.  i6,  cor.  3) ;  hence, 
one-twelfth  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  square 
B£NP  ;  and  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BNP 
is  one-half  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BGC  (VI. 
16,  cor.  i)  ;  hence,  four  times  cone  generated  by  the 
triangle  BOP.  And  the  hemisphere  generated  by  the 
quadrant  BNP  is  two-thirds  cylinder  generated  by  the 
square  BENP  (VL  17,  cor.  i),  or  eight  times  cone 
generated  by  the  triangle  BOP.  Let  the  triangle  BSN 
be  described  on  BN,  equal  to  the  triangle  BON  (I.  23 
and  15,  cor.  4).  Then  the  trapezium  BSNP  will 
generate  a  solid  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  a  cylinder 
one-half  cylinder  generated  by  the  square  BENP.  and 
a  cone  one-sixth  of  the  same  cylinder,  or  eight  times 
the  cone  generated  bj*  the  triangle  BOP,  making  a  solid  equivalent  to 
the  hemisphere  generated  by  the  quadrant  BNP  on  the  same  radius  PN 
and  same  altitude  BP.  But  the  triangle  BNP  is  common  to  both  the 
trapezium  BSNP  and  the  quadrant  BNP,  and  generates  in  each  case 
the  solid  equivalent  to  four  times  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BOP; 
therefore  the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN  generate  an  equivalence 
of  solid,  or  four  times  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  BOP ;  conse- 
quently the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN  are  equivalent  (I.  ax.  i)." 

We  trust  the  reader  will  carefully  consider  this  direct  jump  at  the 
conclusion,  because  upon  this  "  consequently"  depends  the  author's  fame 
as  a  discoverer,  and  moreover  because  it  is  entirely  wrong.  The  seg- 
ment and  the  triangle  are  not  equivalent.  The  sections  of  equal  solids 
of  revolution  are  eguivaJeni  only  wh^n  the  centres  of  l\\e&e  s^cuoti'i  dkft- 
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scribe  equal  paths.  The  consideration  of  this  principle  does  not  belong 
to  Elementary  Geometry,  and  is  entirely  beyond  our  author's  grasp. 
The  statement  of  the  law  involved  in  such  cases  is — J^e  volume  of  a  body 
of  revolution  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  generating  surface  and  the  space 
described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  during  the  generation  of  the  body,  (Sec 
Weisbach's  "Mechanics,"  vol.  i.  p.  io6.)  It  is  known  to  students  of 
Mechanics  as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties.  Now  it  follows  from  the 
above  law,  that  when  two  equivalent  solids  of  revolution  are  generated  by 
surfaces  whose  centres  describe  unequal  paths,  the  area  or  surface  mov- 
ing in  the  shorter  path  will  be  the  larger  in  extent.  The  centre  of  the 
segment  is  manifestly  nearer  the  axis  than  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and 
is  consequently  the  larger  area.  The  ratio  of  these  areas  is  very  nearly 
8  :  7.  We  have  not  space  for  the  remainder  of  this  corollary ;  a  single 
clause  will  be  sufficient :  ''When  a  greater  surface  upon  same  radius 
generates  a  greater  solid,  and  a  less  surface  generates  a  less  solid,  equiva- 
lent surfaces  must  generate  equivalent  solids  on  the  same  radius  ;  and, 
tonversely,  when  we  have  equivalent  solids  generated  upon  the  same 
radius,  the  generating  surfaces  are  equivalent;  therefore  (I.  ax.  i)  the 
quadrant  BNP  is  three-fourths  of  the  square  BENP,  or  the  semicircle 
BNC  is  three-fourths  of  the  parallelogram  BEGC,  or  any  circle  is  three- 
fourths  of  the  circumscribing  square,  or  Three  Times  Square  of 
Radius.  " 

The  author  evidently  believes  that  all  equivalent  areas  formed  within 
the  parallelogram  BEGC  would  generate  equivalent  solids  if  revolved 
about  B,  C.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not  see  how  he  can  object  to  the  follow- 
ing, after  that  corollary  :  The  triangles  BCG  and  BEG  are  equal,  and 
must,  when  revolved  about  BC,  generate  an  **  equivalence  of  solid."  The 
triangle  BCG  generates  a  cone  and  BEG  the  remainder  of  the  whole 
cylinder.  Therefore  the  cone  is  one-half  the  cylinder.  To  be  sure  this 
is  somewhat  contradictory  of  the  original  proposition,  but  we  offer  it  as 
a  good  sample  of  Mr.  Benson's  direct  method.  There  are  nearly  seven 
pages  of  this  proposition,  with  its  corollaries  and  scholia.  We  have  only 
space  for  scholium  i,  which  is  suggestive.  It  reads  as  follows  :  ** There- 
fore the  second  corollary  gives  the  solution  to  the  long-mooted  and 
much-vexed  question  of  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  showing  that  the 
perplexity  of  it  arose  from  the  ungeometricat  supposition  (V.  15,  schol. ) 
that  'the  circle  is  a  regular  polygon  of  an  inAnite  number  of  sides.' 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  all  conclusions  derived  from  a  fallacious  suppo- 
sition will  give  perplexity  so  long  as  the  supposition  is  maintained,  and 
must  necessarily  involve  contradictions  to  the  rigor  of  geometrical  rea- 
soning. And  when  demonstrations  are  conducted  consistently  with 
established  definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  all  conclusions  de- 
rived from  them  are  unimpeachable,  and  are  valuable  to  a  system  of 
scientific  truths." 

We  trust  we  have  given  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  statement 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the  book  is  so  utterly  worthless  as  to 
be  undeserving  of  notice  in  a  public  journal,  if  it  had  not  already  been 
recommended  by  professors  of  mathematics  and  some  prominent 
journals,  and  its  adoption  in  the  public  schools  thereby  secured. 
The  careless  kind  hearted  ness  which  has  wrought  this  result  is  abun- 
dantly  rewarded  by  the  conspici\ous  acknowledgments  of  the  author  in 
M/s  book. 
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Most  of  our  popular  treatises  on  Rhetoric  limit  the  field  of  their  in- 
quiries mainly  to  one  department  of  the  art  of  composition  ;  namely, 
that  of  writing  or  discoursing  effectively.  The  treatise'  before  us,  how- 
ever, makes  rhetoric  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  composition.  *^  Rhet- 
oric," says  the  author,  "is  the  Art  of  Discourse," — ''the  Art  of  construct- 
ing Discourse.  **  The  propriety  of  this  extended  application  of  the  term 
mig^t  be  questioned.  ** Speaking  rhetorically,"  like  **  speaking  gram- 
matically," denotes  a  certain  manner  of  speaking  or  discoursing.  This 
implies  that  rhetoric,  like  grammar,  properly  treats,  not  of  discourse  as 
a  whole,  but  of  a  certain  department  of  the  subject  Making  use  of  the 
term,  however,  as  the  author  does,  he  properly  gives  a  very  prominent 
place,  indeed  the  chief  place,  to  Invention.  No  treatise  on  composition 
can  be  considered  as  complete  that  ignores  this  vital  point,  the  very  point 
in  regard  to  which  learners  most  need  instruction  and  guidance.  As  our 
author  says,  ''It  respects  the  soul  and  substance  of  discourse — the 
thought  which  is  communicated."  And  we  are  pleased  to  see  this  part 
of  the  work  so  fully,  so  methodically,  and  so  clearly  treated.  It  abounds 
also  in  exercises,  calling  continually  on  the  student  for  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  he  has  learned,  and  is  thus  calculated  to  lead 
him,  step  by  step,  to  the  comparatively  easy  acquisition  of  an  art,  the 
early  attempts  at  which  are  generally  so  dry  and  unsatisfactory  to  both 
pupils  and  teachers^ 

The  second  division  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  style.  This  is  treated 
in  an  exceedingly  systematic,  able,  and  thorough  manner.  The  work, 
as  a  whole,  forms  the  most  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  concise 
manual  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  art  of  composition  ;  for  such  in  fact 
it  is.  It  is  not,  however,  an  elementar)'  work  ;  nor  does  it  profess  to  be. 
It  is  for  learners,  but  for  learners  possessing  some  maturity  of  mind.  It 
is  adapted  for  use  in  colleges  and  academies  ;  and  for  such  institutions 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  text-book  required,  and  better  calculated  to 
serve  the  end  designed  than  any  other  corresponding  treatise  within  our 
knowledge. 

Dt.  Tyndall's  new  work*  is  a  publication  of  his  course  of  Eight  Lec- 
tures on  "Sound,"  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution.  Like  his 
lectures  on  "  Heat,"  these  are  marked  by  a  simplicity  of  style  and  an 
earnest  eloquence,  which  render  the  subject  interesting  to  all  intelligent 
persons,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  had  a  scientific  training. 

The  first  lecture  relates  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  sound.  In  its  opening 
sentences  Dr.  Tyndall  takes  a  great  stride  toward  accepting  Dr.  Car- 
penter's daring  hypothesis,  that  the  physical  and  the  so-called  vital  forces 
are  mutually  correlative  and  convertible.  He  maintains  that  our  sensa- 
tions proceed  from  motion  ;  that  what  the  nerves  convey  to  the  brain  is 
in  all  cases  motion  :  but  this  is  a  motion,  not  of  the  whole,  it  is  a  vibra- 
tion or  tremor  of  the  molecules  or  smallest  particles  of  the  nerve — a  pulse 
or  wave.  Sound  is  produced  by  concussion  and  propagated  by  vibration. 
When  a  collodion  balloon,  containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  is  fired,  the  gases  combine  and  generate  a  vast  amount  of  heat ; 
the  air  about  the  focus  suddenly  expands  and  forces  the  surrounding  air 
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away ;  this  motion  is  transmitted  from  one  particle  to  another,  and  at 
lenglh  announces  itself  to  the  auditory  nerve  as  sound.  The  intensity 
of  sound  depends  upon  the  density  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  gener- 
ated ;  also  upon  the  amount  of  matter  set  in  motion  :  for  the  latter  reason 
it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  confined  so  as  to 
prevent  lateral  diffusion,  little  intensity  is  lost,  even  though  the  wave  be 
conducted  through  a  long  distance.  Biot  carried  on  a  conversation  in: 
low  tones  through  an  iron  pipe  3, 1 20  feet  long.  Sound  may  be  reflected 
or  refracted.  Echoes  are  the  result  of  reflection.  Concave  mirrors  re- 
flect the  waves  to  a  focus,  as  they  do  the  waves  of  light  and  heat.  In 
passing  through  a  double  convex  lens  of  suitable  material  the  waves  are 
refracted.  The  rapidity  with  which  sound  moves  depends  upon  the 
density  and  elasticity  of  the  medium  through  which  it  travels,  being 
retarded  by  increased  density  and  accelerated  by  increased  elasticity. 
It  depends  somewhat  also  upon  molecular  structure,  the  velocity  being 
greater  along  the  fibre  of  wood  than  along  or  across  the  rings. 

The  second  lecture  refers  mainly  to  musical  tones.  Dr.  Tyndall  here 
gives  the  most  minute  description  of  the  syren  that  we  have  ever  read.  His 
language  is  so  graphic,  that  even  without  the  aid  of  the  excellent  engrav- 
ing, the  reader  could  easily  figure  the  instrument  for  himself.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  human  voice  and  of  the  power  of  the  ear  is  detailed.  An 
explanation  of  artificial  deafness  is  given,  and  excell^t  observations  are 
made  respecting  the  conduction  of  musical  sounds  through  liquids  and 
solids.  Lecture  third,  on  the  vibrations  of  strings,  is  well  worthy  of 
careful  examination.  A  thorough  perusal  of  it  by  musical  instructors, 
would  give  them  some  theoretical  knowledge  which  many  of  them  lack, 
and  would  prevent  them  from  committing  the  blunders  so  common  in 
so-called  scientific  instruction.  The  fourth  lecture,  on  the  vibrations  of 
rods,  fixed  and  free,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  engravings,  showing  the 
results  of  investigations  by  Wheatstone,  Chladin,  Faraday,  and  Strehike. 

The  sixth  lecture  is  devoted  to  "Sounding  Flames,"  a  subject  which 
has  lately  attracted  much  attention.  In  1777  Dr.  Higgins  noted  the 
tones  of  the  hydrogen-fiame  surrounded  by  a  tube.  Chladin  first  inves- 
tigated their  nature,  and  showed  that  the  tones  were  those  of  the  surround- 
ing tube.  This  conclusion  was  verified  in  181 8  by  Faraday's  experi- 
ments. In  1857  Count  Schaffgotsch  and  Dr.  Tyndall  made  extended 
observations  confirmatory  of  those  by  the  investigators  just  named.  They 
discovered  that  when  an  ordinary  gas-fiame  was  surmounted  by  a  short 
tube,  a  strong  falsetto  voice,  pitched  to  the  note  of  the  tube,  or  its  octave, 
caused  the  flame  to  quiver,  and  when  the  note  of  the  tube  was  suffi- 
ciently high,  the  flame  could  be  extinguished.  A  flame,  burning  silently 
in  its  tube,  may  be  excited  to  singing  when  the  voice  is  raised  to  the 
proper  pilch.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  singing  will  cease  when 
the  sound  of  the  note  is  interrupted ;  under  other  circumstances  the 
flame  will  only  quiver,  while  again  it  will  remain  singing  continuously. 
In  1858  Professor  Leconte,  while  at  a  musical  party,  observed  that  soon 
after  the  music  commenced,  the  naked  flames  of  some  fish-tail  burners 
exhibited  pulsations  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the  audible 
beats.  **  A  deaf  man  might  have  seen  the  harmony."  The  phenomenon 
did  not  take  place  until  the  discharge  of  gas  was  so  regulated  that  the  flame 
approximated  to  the  condition  of  flaring.  Experiment  showed  that  the 
effects  were  not  produced  by  jarring  of  lUe  ftooi  ot  vwtVVs,  but  that  they 
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must  have  been  owing  to  the  direct  influence  of  aerial  sonorous  pulses 
upon  the  burning  jet  Dr.  Tyndall  gives  some  remarkable  experiments 
upon  sensitive  flames,  showing  that  they  may  be  shortened,  lengthened, 
and  even  changed  in  color  by  certain  tones,  and  in  some  cases  by  in- 
tonation of  certain  vowels. 

No  other  physicist  so  truly  presents  scientific  matters  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
does.  Without  degrading  science,  he  proves  that  it  requires  no  complex 
dialect  to  express  its  principles  or  explain  its  facts.  His  works  are 
among  the  ablest  contributions  of  our  day  to  physics ;  yet  they  are  so 
clear  that  the  man  unlearned  in  the  schools  can  readily  understand  them. 
Though  containing  less  of  original  research  and  travelling  more  in  the  beat- 
en path  than  **  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  these  lectures  on  Sound  are 
not  less  valuable,  for  they  bring  forward  many  investigations  little  known 
and  present  facts  already  familiar  in  new  and  unexpected  connections. 

In  preparing  the  original  edition  of  his  "English  Literature  of  the 
19th  Century,"  Mr.  Cleveland  allowed  his  feelings  as  a  philanthropist  to 
oven)alance  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  critic,  so  that  his  selections  were  made, 
in  many  instances,  not  for  their  literary  excellence,  or  becadfei  they  best 
represented  the  style  of  the  authors,  but  purely  because  W^Mentiment 
expressed  ^vas  anti-slavery.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  Oj^inion  in 
this  direction,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fearless  ex* 
pression  of  at  that  time  unpopular  opinion,  which  characterized  the 
early  editions  of  his  books.  How  far  his  influence  served  to  prepare  the 
present  generation  for  the  work  that  has  fallen  to  it  to  do,  there  is  of 
course  no  means  of  estimating.  It  was  certainly  not  insignificant.  The 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  work  alone,  scattered  through  the  schools 
of  the  land,  must  have  exerted  no  small  influence  upon  the  thousands  of 
impressible  minds  subjected  to  their  teachings.  But  this,  however  good 
and  desirable  in  itself,  was  not  the  legitimate  business  of  a  text-book  of 
literature.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see  that,  in  bringing  out  the 
present  revised  and  enlarged  edition/  Mr.  Cleveland  has  **felt  at  liberty" 
to  drop  ' '  most  of  the  protests  against  the  barbaric  past,  to  give  the  room 
thus  gained  to  excerpts  of  a  more  strictly  literary  character"  (Pref.,  p.  5)  ; 
thus  adding  materially  to  the  literary  value  of  his  work.  Thirty  new 
authors  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  among  whom  are,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Charlotte  BrontS,  Robert  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hugh 
Miller,  Shelley,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Ruskin.  Supplementary  lists  of 
secondary  authors  have  been  appended  to  each  decade,  with  short  notices 
of  their  chief  works, — in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  authors,  most 
of  whom  were  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  editions.  A  few  of  those 
who  were  represented  by  selections  before,  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  supplementary  lists,  to  make  room  for  the  new  authors  we  have 
mentioned.  Several  that  are  still  represented  might  be  served  in  the 
same  manner,  with  advantage  to  the  book,  and  their  places  filled  with 
better  selections  from  better  writings.  This,  however,  might  possibly 
injure  the  popularity  of  the  collection  ;  for  the  best  writers  are  seldom 
favorites  with  the  multitude.  Evidently  Mr.  Cleveland  appreciated  the 
popular  demand  when  he  gave  as  much  space  to  Tupper  as  to  Robert 
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Browning ;  more  to  Hood  than  to  Tennyson ;  as  much  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  as  to  Shelley ;  and  to  Anna  Jameson  as  much  as  to  Mrs.  Browning. 
As  an  editor,  Mr.  Cleveland  is  conscientious  and  faithful.  His  work 
18  done  carefully  and  well,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  volume 
will  prove,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  even  more  widely  useful  and  accept- 
able than  was  the  original  work. 

Mr.  Silber,  already  favorably  known  by  his  "Progressive  Greek 
Lessons/'  has  prepared  a  brief  Latin  course*  for  beginners,  which  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  Latin  Grammar,  followed  by  reading  exercises,  notes, 
and  references  to  standard  Latin  grammars,  together  with  a  vocabulary 
and  exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition.  So  much  is  comprised  in 
so  litde  space,  that  at  first  the  course  appears  superficial.  It  is  not  super- 
ficial, however,  though  somewhat  too  precise  and  detailed.  It  will  be 
more  useful  for  cramming  purposes,  previous  to  examinations,  than  as 
a  book  for  beginners.  The  Reader  resembles  others  of  its  kind,  being 
based  upon  Jacobs'.  The  notes  are  good,  formed  after  the  excellent 
model  set  by  Dr.  Owen  in  his  Greek  Commentaries.  They  certainly 
approach  .||^  happy  medium — few  translations  of  passages,  but  many  ref- 
erences ^wmk  Grammar.  This  course  is  a  good  one  for  the  student, 
good  to  voiS^  him  think.  It  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  seen  for  the 
use  of  those  taking  up  the  study  at  an  advanced  age. 

Some  time  ago  a  friend  urged  Mr.  Boyd  to  annotate  some  of  the  older 
English  Prose  Classics  for  use  in  schools.  Yielding  to  this  suggestion, 
he  has  published  Bacon's  £ssa}*s,'  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 
The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent,  but  the  execution  is  very  defec- 
tive. There  is  too  much  padding  about  it  Reviews  of  Bacon's  Essays, 
by  five  authors,  and  critical  estimates  of  his  ability  by  six  others,  are  pre- 
fixed. The  student  should  have  been  permitted  to  form  an  estimate  for 
himself.  The  notes  themselves  are  voluminous,  and  in  many  cases  of 
no  \'alue  whatever.  The  greater  number  might  have  been  omitted  with 
profit,  and  had  the  book  been  half  its  size  it  would  have  been  twice  as 
useful.  The  volume  seems  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the  principle 
which  obtains  among  druggists  :  unless  the  bulk  is  large  and  the  price 
high,  people  will  not  take  the  medicine. 

A  Correction, — In  the  advertisement  of  the  "Northern  Monthly,"  in 
our  December  number,  the  price  for  three  copies  to  one  club  was  said 
to  be  $7.     It  should  have  been  $7. 50. 
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DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

THE  sense  of  being  invested  with  authority  is  apt  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  ;  hence,  as  the  world  is  finding  out, 
unchecked  authority  is  dangerous.  Having  authority  to  do  a  deed,  a 
man  is  likely  to  consult  his  own  judgment  finally  as  to  the  rightfulness 
of  the  deed  ;  and  the  premises  of  his  judgment  are  wont  to  be  made  up 
too  much  from  his  own  feeling  and  too  little  from  justice.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  a  law  that  operates  in  communities  of  equals,  where  each  can 
exercise  force  upon  the  others,  rather  than  in  communities  where  there 
is  individual  or  class  rule.  The  principle  of  justice  that  is  in  man  de- 
velops into  character  under  the  chastening  influences  of  a  force  from 
others  that  represses  his  tendencies  to  injustice  and  welcomes  his  ten- 
dencies to  do  what  is  just  Apply  these  principles  to  the  conditions  of 
the  school-room.  The  teacher,  says  Mr.  Abbott,  must  sustdn  in  the 
school  the  position  of  a  monarch.  He  does  so  in  fact.  Parents,  com- 
missioners, boards  of  education,  the  community,  serve  as  a  check  only 
in  extreme  cases.  And  when  a  case  is  brought  before  them,  the  teacher 
is,  save  in  rare  instances,  formally  protected  and  adjudged  innocent. 

The  assumption,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  what  the  teacher  pur- 
poses is  to  be  carried  out,  whether  questioned  or  unquestioned  by  the 
pupils,  is  an  example  of  egotism  or  a  warning  against  it,  which  will 
either  be  imitated  and  will  develop  in  the  characters  of  the  pupils,  or 
else  will  be  regarded  by  them  with  contempt.  The  latter  condition  is, 
especially,  a  fruitful  source  of  disorder.  Let  a  teacher  lose  the  respect 
of  his  pupils,  and  his  authority  will  be  laughed  at,  save  where  he  can 
excite  fear.  Thus  the  law  of  force  becomes  the  law  of  the  school.  A 
teacher,  in  whom  this  sort  of  egotism  is  developed  in  considerable  de- 
gree, will  quite  likely  be  observed  to  be  boastful  of  his  faculty  of  seeing 
in  a  good  many  places  at  once.  The  abuse  of  power  hzA  dviesXtd  Vvvca 
of  opportunity  to  trust  to  pupil  honor.     Pupils  are  iVve  iiv\c^  wv^\i^  vi 
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the  cat  If  pupil  honor  remain,  it  will  manifest  itself  as  in  the  mouse 
toward  its  fellow  mice.  But  pupil  honor  under  such  influences  is  quite 
likely  to  wane  before  the  practice  of  pupil  artifice.  We  might  enumer- 
ate many  other  phases  of  demoralization  which  will  ensue  from  this 
sort  of  abuse  of  power  alone. 

Scenes  are  enacted  in  many  school-rooms  which  are  of  extremely  de- 
moralizing influence.  Let  us  relate  a  few  facts.  A  man-teacher  of  a 
large  school  of  little  boys,  seized  one  of  the  number,  the  other  day,  and 
pulled  him  upon  a  table,  face  downward,  and  thrashed  him,  while  the 
eyes  of  all  the  children  were  staring  at  the  act  The  deed  was  done 
with  the  unreasoning,  sudden,  and  violent  fierceness  of  vengeance.  Had 
one  boy  done  it  to  another  boy,  it  would  have  brought  the  doer  to  a 
severe  ordeal  of  lecturing  and  punishment  Had  a  big  boy  done  it  to 
the  little  boy,  the  doer  would  have  been  called  a  bully.  Had  a  man 
done  it  in  the  street,  he  would  have  been  called  a  brute.  Vengeance, 
bullying,  brutality,  was  the  example.  One  day,  a  lady  came  to  us  to 
ask  if  we  would  teach  her  two  boys  privately.  They  had  been  attending 
the  public  school,  she  said,  and  she  had  taken  them  a^'ay  because  they 
complained  that  the  teacher,  a  man,  was  accustomed  'Uo  strike  the  boys' 
heads  together. ''  We  were  disposed  to  be  incredulous  until  a  fact  came 
to  light  in  another  school.  A  young  lady,  who  had  just  entered  upon 
her  work  there  as  a  teacher  in  the  primary  department,  came  home  filled 
with  indignation,  and  related  the  following.  The  principal,  a  man,  was 
sitting  at  a  desk  writing.  A  glass  partition  separated  the  room  from 
another,  in  w^hich  was  a  large  class  of  small  boys.  Some  of  these  boj-s 
moved  from  their  seats  about  the  floor.  The  teacher  saw  them  through 
the  parti&on,  and  sprang  into  the  room.  He  seized  two  of  the  boys 
and  ''knocked  their  heads  together,  and  then  flung  one  of  them  hard 
against  the  wall. "  **He  did  it  angrily,"  she  added.  Now,  what  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  scenes  upon  the  staring  school  ?  Want  of  self- 
control,  absence  of  deliberation,  lack  of  good  judgment,  anger,  malice, 
brutality,  arc  among  the  elements  of  the  example  set, — an  example  set 
by  one  the  pupil  is  taught  to  look  up  to  as  a  superior  being,  a  model  in 
all  things — to  one,  almost,  who  cannot  sin.  Either  the  pupil  will  learn 
to  do  likewise,  or  will  be  so  disgusted  that  he  will  learn  little  or  nothing 
from  such  a  teacher. 

To  enumerate  other  examples  is  unnecessar}*.  Demoralizing  influences 
are  at  work  in  many  of  our  schools.  Not  in  marked  degrees  in  alL 
There  are  teachers  who  are  characterized  by  calm,  deliberate  action — 
action  which,  though  authoritative,  is  not  arbitrary.  From  such  we 
could  learn.  And  there  are  teachers  who  would  be  thus,  but  are  not 
The  existence  oi  these  demoralizing  influences  suggests  the  question  of 
how  theyshovdd  be  eliminated.    The  genen\  answer  is.  Let  the  teacher's 
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authority  be  put  more  under  check.  How  ?  is  the  special  inquiiy.  We 
reply,  let  parents,  commissioners,  boards,  the  community,  yes,  and  let 
teachers  too,  recognize  the  principle  that  absolute  authority  in  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  trustworthy.  Let  more  attention  be  given  to  reports  from 
pupils  of  scenes  similar  to  those  we  have  related,  and  let  no  report  pass 
without  occasioning  strict  inquiry ;  and  if  the  report  be  found  to  be  true, 
let  the  teacher  be  formally  convicted  of  it  and  exposed.  Exposure  is 
the  great  cure-all.  Abuses  grow  where  complaint  is  suppressed.  Let 
teachers  feel,  in  their  sphere  of  duty  among  the  young  and  weak,  over 
whom  they  are  set  to  rule,  the  force  which  men  feel  in  their  daily  con- 
tact with  men — the  force  of  equal  power  in  others  demanding  the  acting 
out  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
VIL — Genders. 

WE  have  been  examining  a  number  of  authors  on  English  Gram- 
mar, including  the  most  recent,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
gender.  With  a  single  exception,  we  find  their  idea  of  gender  to  be 
false,  and  their  definitions  to  be  correspondingly  incorrect 

Some  would  have  it  that  gender  is  a  **  distinction," — "the  distinction 
of  nouns  in  reference  to  the  sex  of  their  objects,"  says  one.  Sa}^  an- 
other, "  a  grammatical  distinction  in  nouns  expressing  the  natural  dis- 
tinction of  sex."  Says  a  third,  **  a  distinction  of  nouns  in  regard  to  sex :" 
a  fourth,  *'the  distinction  of  objects  in  regard  to  sex:"  a  fifth,  **the 
distinction  of  sex."  And  then  we  have  three,  or  perhaps  four,  of  these 
''distinctions ;"  so  thaty<?^»,  a  word  of  the  masculine  gender,  would  be 
a  word  of  the  masculine  "distinction ;"  hat,  a  word  of  the  neuter  "dis- 
tinction ;"  and  so  on.  As  one  of  our  ablest  writers*  on  English  Gram- 
mar justly  remarks,  "This  definition,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  found 
to  involve  not  only  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
gender ^  as  employed  by  the  old  grammarians,  but  an  absurd  (not  to  say 
ridiculous)  assertion,  whatever  we  may  understand  by  the  word  gender. 
Of  what  could  it  be  asserted  with  propriety,  that  it  is  the  disiinciion  of  sex? 
If  we  could  find  such  a  thing,  what  business  has  it  among  the  terms 
of  grammar  ?  From  this  absurd  definition,  what  could  be  expected 
to  follow,  but  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  every  matter  of  detail 

founded  upon  it  ?" 

_  « 

*MaJUgMa:  Gnm.  Structure  of  Eng.  Langaa^. 
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Others  call  gender  a  "property," — *'that  property  which  distinguishes 
objects  with  regard  to  sex  f  "that  property  which  distinguishes  objects  as 
male  or  female  ;"  "that  property  of  the  noun  which  distinguishes  «/  in 
reference  to  sex/'  As  with  those  who  call  gender  a  distinction,  so  with 
these — there  is  an  uncertainty  whether  gender  distinguishes  objects  or 
distinguishes  words.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  "what- 
ever gender  may  be,  whilst  it  is  recognized  as  a  term  of  grammar,  it  has 
reference  to  words,  not  to  objects."  But  this  is  not  all.  If  gender  is  a 
property,  and  there  are  two  or  more  genders,  there  are  two  or  more 
properties ;  so  that  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender  is  of  the  masculine 
"property ;"  one  of  the  feminine  gender  is  of  the  feminine  "  property." 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  gender  is  not  a  property  any  more  than  a 
distinction. 

Goold  Brown  and  others  prefer  to  call  genders  "modifications,"— 
"modifications  that  distinguish  objects  in  regard  to  sex."  A  more  absurd 
definition  could  hardly  be  framed.  Frazee,  in  language  peculiarly  lucid, 
says,  "Gender  is  a  modification  of  names  to  distinguish  the  sexes T 
Josephine  may  be  said  to  be  a  modification  of  the  name  Joseph,  as 
Henrietta  is  of  Henry.  But  Josephine  and  Henrietta  are  not  the  genders 
of  Joseph  and  Henry,  Nor  do  these  authors  mean  to  imply  that  they 
are.  It  may  be  asked.  What,  then,  do  they  mean  ?  If  John  is  a  noun 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  a  gender  is  a  modification,  what  are  we  to 
understand  hy  John's  being  of  the  masculine  "modification?"  To  us, 
we  confess,  the  expression,  like  the  definition  itself,  conveys  no  meaning 
at  all  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

Genders  are  neither  distinctions,  properties,  nor  modifications.  They 
are  simply  the  classes  into  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  divided  with 
reference  to  the  sex  which  the  objects  denoted  by  them  have,  or  are 
regarded  as  having.  The  gender  (Fr.  genre,  Lat.  genus)  of  a  noun, 
then,  is  the  class  to  which  that  noun  belongs,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  sex  of  the  object  or  objects  named  by  it. 

But  how  many  genders  are  there  ?  If  gender  meant  sex,  as  Dr.  Pinneo 
says  it  does,  there  could  evidently  be  but  two  genders.  And  yet  Dr. 
Pinneo  gives  us  four.  Another  author  gives  us  three  ;  but  very  absurdly 
adds,  *  •  Strictly  speaking,  as  there  are  but  two  sexes,  nouns  have  but  two 
genders ;  but  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience,  we  apply  to  them 
three  genders,  by  calling  that  a  gender  which  is  no  gender."  Reasoning 
after  the  same  fashion,  we  might  say,  "Strictly  speaking,  as  there  are 
but  two  sexes,  there  are  but  two  classes  of  animals,  males  and  females  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience,  we  say  there  are  three  classes, 
calling  that  a  class  which  is  no  class. "  But  gender  is  not  sex  ;  nor  does 
the  number  of  the  sexes  necessarily  limit  the  genders  to  a  corresponding 
number.     Strictly  spesiking,  there  are  as  man^  gwid^i^  ^s  there  are 
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classes  of  nouns,  considered  with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  objects  they 
denote.  Nouns  that  denote  males  constitute  one  class ;  those  denoting 
females,  another ;  those  denoting  neither  males  nor  females,  a  third ; 
those  denoting  either  males  or  females,  a  fourth ;  and  those  denoting 
both  males  and  females,  a  iiflh.  The  first  three  of  these  are  very  gener- 
ally admitted  by  grammarians,  and  called  respectively  the  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter  gender.  Some  admit  a  fourth,  calling  it  the  com- 
mon gender,  and  define  it  variously  as  denoting  eilher  males  or  females, 
or  as  denoting  boih  males  and  females,  or  as  denoting  either  or  both. 
If  with  most  writers  we  make  only  four  genders,  the  fourth  must  embrace 
the  last  two  of  the  above  classes,  and  be  defined  accordingly.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  this  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  having  five  gen- 
ders. In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  word  denotes 
eiiher  males  or  females,  or  both.  Take,  for  example,  the  sentence,  "The 
child  has  no  parent  living.''  This,  in  meaning,  is  equivalent  to  **The 
child  has  neither  father  nor  mother  living. "  It  virtually  denotes  both 
sexes.  And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  parent  is  here  of  a  different 
gender  from  what  it  is  in  the  sentence,  "James  has  lost  his  only  sur- 
viving parent" — there  being  nothing,  of  course,  in  the  connection  to 
show  whether  it  is  the  father  or  the  mother  to  whom  reference  is  had. 
Again:  "  His  only  descendants  are  living  in  Ohio."  Descendants  here 
may  include  in  its  meaning  both  sexes,  or  it  may  not  Under  these 
circumstances,  simplicity  and  accuracy  both  are  better  secured  by  having 
no  more  than  four  genders, — the  fourth  embracing  words  that  denote 
either  males  or  females,  or  both. 

It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  English  the 
gender  of  a  noun  is  determined  only  by  its  use.  Wc  say,  **  only ;"  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  form  of  a  word,  as  boyy  or  Thomas^  or  any 
other  noun,  to  determine  it  to  be  a  masculine  noun.  If  there  were, 
torn-boy  could  never  denote  a  girl.  We  said,  the  gender  of  nouns  in 
English  is  determined  only  by  their  use,  supposed  or  actual.  Hence, 
a  noun  may,  under  different  circumstances,  be  of  different  genders. 
Thus  parent^  though  applicable  alike  to  either  sex,  is  not  necessarily  of 
the  so-called  common  gender.  It  may  denote  a  male, — "He  is  their 
parent* — and,  as  such,  is  a  masculine  noun;  or  a  female, — "James's 
parent  lefl  him  her  all" — ^a  feminine  noun  ;  or  something  without  sex, — 
"  Idleness  is  ih^ parent  of  vice,"  in  which  case  it  is  a  neuter  noun.  But 
in  the  sentence,  "The  child's  parents  are  dead,"  parents  evidently  denotes 
both  a  male  and  a  female.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  be  called, 
as  Brown  and  others  would  have  it,  a  masculine  noun  any  more  than  a 
feminine  noun.  If  we  would  have  any  genders  at  all,  therefore,  we 
cannot  with  propriety  stop  short  of  four. 

Does  any  one  object  to  this  number?    What  does  Yie  sacy  Vo  Xiv^ n^tv- 
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able  person  of  the  relatives  ?  i .  * '  I  thai  speak  to  thee  am  he. "  2.  '  *  Spirit 
thai  breathest  through  my  lattice."  3.  **  Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these 
sad  eyes."  Does  he  find  any  difficulty  in  calling  that  a  word  of  the  first, 
the  second,  or  the  third  person,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  We  presume  not. 
The  use  of  the  word  shows  that  it  is  of  different  persons.  The  same  is 
true  of  nouns  in  reference  to  their  genders.  Their  use  indicates  the  need 
of  at  least  four  genders. 

But  is  ''common  gender'*  the  best  name  we  have  to  give  to  this  fourth 
gender?  The  term,  though  simple  and  in  general  use,  is  certainly 
liable  to  objection.  We  can  say  with  all  propriety  "a  masculine  noun, 
instead  of  "a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender ;"  and  ''a  feminine  noun 
as  well  as  *'a  neuter  noun."  But  we  cannot  say  '*a  common  noun 
in  the  sense  of  "a  noun  of  the  common  gender."  The  term  is  already 
appropriated  for  another  purpose.  We  ought  to  have  a  name  that  can 
be  used  just  as  the  names  of  the  other  genders  are.  But  what  is  of 
more  consequence  is,  that  there  is  really  no  such  gender  or  class  as  the 
"common"  gender.  The  expression,  '*the  common  gender,"  is  an 
unmeaning  combination  of  words.  The  thing  that  is  common  is  not 
the  gender,  but  the  noun  that  is  said  to  be  of  that  gender, — common, 
that  is,  in  its  application  to  males  and  females,  so  as  to  denote  either  or 
both ;  and  the  gender  is  merely  the  class  that  contains  such  names  as 
are  thus  employed.  The  term  **  common  gender,"  however,  implies 
that  the  gender  is  common  to  something  else,  either  to  other  genders,  or 
to  males  and  females;  and  in  either  case,  it  is  an  unmeaning  mis- 
nomer. 

Ben  Jonson  and  the  older  grammarians  used  the  term  epicene, 
''common  to," — not  " supercommon, "  as  Brown  sneeringly  interprets 
it  And  we  see  no  good  reason  against  using  this  word  still,  to  desig- 
nate this  gender.  Although  etymological ly  it  denotes  common  to,  it  is  not 
a  synonym  of  common,  any  more  than  masculine,  in  its  grammatical  use, 
is  synonymous  with  male,  though  this  is  its  etymological  meaning.  Then, 
we  can  speak  of  an  epicene  noun,  as  we  can  of  a  masculine  or  a  neuter 
noun,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  ambiguity.  We  can  also  speak 
with  propriety  of  an  epicene  gender,  as  a  gender  embracing  words  de- 
noting either  males  or  females,  or  both  ;  just  as  we  speak  of  a  masculine 
gender  as  a  gender  embracing  names  of  males. 

In  a  word,  our  idea  of  genders  is,  that  they  constitute  a  sort  of  sub- 
division or  cross-classification  of  nouns,  as  presented  in  the  subjoined 
table,  referring  to  and  illustrative  of  the  genders  of  the  italicized  words 
in  the  following  examples. 

Joseph  took  the  young  child  and  Mary  his  mother  by  night,  and  de- 

parted  into  ^£^J>i,     The  jury  could  not  agree.     The  sewing  society  have 

decided  to  meet  once  a  week.     The  audience  vfeie  ddV^Vvl^d.    There  was 
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no  person  present     Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel^  thou  that  leadest 
Joseph  like  a  flock.     The  coach  needs  mending. 

Proper,  Common.  Collective.  Serial, 

Masculine.  .Joseph Child Jury. 

Feminine. . .  Mary Mother Society. 

Neuier. . , .  .Egypt Night Flock Mending. 

Epicene. . .  •  Israel Person Audience 


THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 

Chapter  L — Open  Sesame. 

WHEN  Cassim  wished  to  retreat  from  the  den  of  the  robbers,  he 
vainly  adjured  the  magic  doors  to  revolve,  by  addressing  them 
as  peas,  beans,  barley,  or  rice;  no  other  grain,  save  sesame,  had  the 
power  to  charm  them  into  obedience.  Having  forgotten  that,  he  \vas 
unable  to  retire,  and  was  consequently  caught  and  slaughtered  by  the 
robbers  on  their  return  to  the  cave. 

Here  Sam  (that  is  your  patronymic,  gentle  reader)  breaks  in  with  the 
words  of  Falstaff :  ''Oh,  heavens!  So  much  sack  in  the  Introduction 
to  this  halfpennyworth  of  bread  in  the  tale.  Why,  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  &g-end  of  an  old  song  1" 

Granted.  But,  friend,  are  you  aware  that  there  is  not  a  carriage  in 
Boston  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  pumpkin  of  Cinderella,  or  a  building 
that  will  equal  in  duration  the  palace  of  Aladdin  ? 

Where  are  the  wonders  of  Greece — her  temples  of  Mendelian  marble 
— her  spacious  theatres  ?  Gone  !  But  the  writings  of  her  sages  and  the 
dreams  of  her  poets  are  yet  with  us.  Where  are  the  glories  of  Roman 
civilization,  the  eight  hundred  public  baths  of  the  time  of  Augustus  ? 
Gone  !  But  not  a  mental  brick  is  loosened  of  the  fiction  created  by  the 
great  Mantuan  bard  of  the  same  period. 

Enough  of  this ;  and,  Sam — take  warning — the  philosopher  who  writes 
this  history  is  prosy  enough,  without  being  incited  thereto  by  your 
interruptions. 

Once  again — Open  Sesame. 

Enter.     Do  you  hear  that  feeble  wail?     It  is  the  grand  flourish  of 
trumpets  which  announces  the  entrance  of  every  individual  member  of 
the  Smith  Family  upon  the  stage  of  life.     Look  around  yoM.     1\.  v^  ^ 
poor  room  poorly  furnished.     JBut  there  is  an  air  of  liomt  ^\>o>x\.  \\^  ^\i\Ocw 
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sanctifies  it  The  floor  is  uncarpeted,  but  it  is  clean  ;  unquestionably 
cleaner  than  many  which  are  clothed,  and  probably  healthier.  Poverty 
has  its  advantages.  The  man  who  wears  and  requires  an  overcoat  is 
not  so  independent  as  he  who  neither  owns  nor  needs  one.  There  is  a 
strong  pine  table  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  not  very  large,  but  eight 
people  can — must — sit  at  it,  and  room  there  will  soon  be  required  for 
nine.  A  chest  of  drawers,  with  a  looking-glass  lo  X  12  hanging  above 
it,  stands  in  the  recess  formed  by  the  chimney,  the  correspt)nding  recess 
being  fitted  up  as  a  cupboard  for  family  use.  A  short  bench,  half  a 
dozen  Windsor  chairs,  a  clock,  a  French  bedstead  and  a  trundle-bed 
partly  drawn  out  at  its  base,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  apartment 

That  tall,  sandy-haired  gentleman  in  black  is  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson. 
He  has  attended  this  family  a  long  time,  and  has  sent  in  his  bill  twice 
without  efiect ;  consequently,  for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  booking  his  visits  and  medicines.  He  is  an  old 
bachelor ;  but  the  gentle  ones  will  excuse  him,  when  they  learn  that  a 
profligate  young  nobleman,  who  has  nearly  run  his  course,  is  now 
anxiously  awaiting  his  services  ;  and  that,  both  messages  reaching  bis 
office  at  the  same  time,  he  heeded  the  cry  of  the  poor  woman  first 

The  person  who  is  washing  and  dressing  the  baby  is  Kitty  Butterfield, 
who  lives  in  the  room  above.  There  has  been  trouble  between  her 
children  and  the  Smiths,  and  consequently  between  the  mothers ;  but 
tribulation,  which  divides  the  wealthy,  not  unfrequently  cements  the 
poor ;  and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  She  hears  a  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs, 
and  recognizing  it,  thinks,  '' That's  Harry,  sure.  He'll  be  as  mad  as 
hops,  because  supper's  not  ready.  Never  mind,  let  him  take  it  out 
in  swearing,  if  he's  a  mind  to."  When  the  affections  of  women  are 
interested,  they  defy  fate  like  warriors. 

The  other  adults  in  the  room  are  the  eldest  daughter,  the  father,  and 
the  sick  mother  of  the  family.  The  daughter,  Fanny,  is  a  girl  of  six- 
teen, well  formed  and  good-looking,  but  somewhat  careworn  in  coun- 
tenance. She  has  long  had  charge  of  her  five  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  has  kept  house  latterly  two  days  in  the  week  whilst  her  mother  went 
out  to  work, — enough  to  account  for  the  premature  lines  of  care  on  her 
forehead.     She  is  now  engaged  in  waiting  on  Mrs,  Butterfield. 

John  Smith,  or  ''Consideration  John,"  as  his  shopmates  call  him, 
next  demands  our  notice.  No  need  to  tell  you  he  is  a  carpenter,  for 
his  trade  is  proclaimed  by  his  attire,  from  his  square  paper  cap  to  his 
sawdust-covered  shoes.  His  figure  is  tall,  straight,  and  somewhat  spare. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  him,  except  that  his  facial  angle  is 
near  ninety — which  phrenological  friends  will  please  make  a  note  of. 
Hjs  dark  gray  hair,  cut  short,  and  bristling  erect  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
might  lead  one  to  infer  that  he  has  a  waiUke  d\sposv\ioti  •,  but  his  mild 
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hazel  eyes,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  would  reassure  any  timid  inquirer. 
In  hxXy  so  ^  as  apy  man  may  be  called  common,  he  is  a  common  man, 
but  the  head  of  the  Smith  Family  notwithstanding.  Do  you  not  recog- 
nize him  as  a  brother  ?  Instead  of  the  green-baize  jacket  and  canvas 
pants  he  now  wears,  suppose  we  dress  him  in  military  accoutrements, 
clap  a  sword  to  his  side,  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  crown  him  with  a  cocked 
hat  and  feathers  half  a  yard  long.  Do  you  not  think  that  he  would  make 
an  excellent  major-general?  But  he  is  better  as  he  is — a  quiet  car- 
penter, a  hard-working  mechanic,  the  sustenance  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
proper  prey  of  the  financier  and  statesman. 

But  he  is  an  awkward  customer  for  a  story,  for  he  has  low  habitSy  and 
not  a  particle  of  sentiment.  He  generally  spends  this  portion  of  the 
evening  at  a  neighboring  tavern ;  but  it  is  the  custom  of  his  country,,  and 
he  cannot  be  termed  a  sot  He  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  has  never  been 
absent  from  his  "misses''  in  any  of  the  times  of  her  trouble, — ^periods 
which  any  man  with  fine  feelings  might  take  special  care  to  be  scarce 
in.  He  is  not  without  ideas  on  difficult  subjects,  such  as  Government, 
Religion,  Money,  Labor,  Education,  and  the  like;  but  it  takes  him  a 
long  time  to  plane  them  up  and  dovetail  them  together,  so  that  he  can 
cleverly  stow  them  away.  With  him  the  birth  of  a  son  is,  evidently,  no 
subject  for  rejoicing,  although  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  his  countr}-. 
How  is  it  that  the  rich  Dr.  Anderson  has  no  children,  whilst  poor  John 
Smith  has  so  many  ?  Probably  the  ss^me  thought  is  biologically  trans- 
ferred to  the  Doctor's  brain,  for  Andrew  Anderson  smiles  as  he  looks 
across  the  floor  at  fivQ  little  pairs  of  shoes  of  different  shap>es  and  sizes, 
standing  in  a  row  against  the  wall.  Talk  of  Lavater ;  if  you  want  to 
know  the  character  of  an  individual,  study  his  boots.  Children's  boots, 
and  shoes  are  especially  communicative.  The  Doctor's  eyes  ^^ander 
from  them  to  the  truckle-bed,  where  two  little  boys  are  shamming  sleep 
so  well,  that  they  positively  frown,  so  tightly  do  they  shut  their  eyes. 
From  them  he  turns  to  Fanny,  and  says,  ** Where's  Billy?*' 

(This  is  one  of  her  brothers,  who  has  lost  his  reason  : — the  cause,  an 
accident  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  infancy.  The  Doctor  for  a  long 
time  taxed  his  utmost  skill  to  restore  it,  but  in  vain.  However,  blessed 
be  He  who  bringeth  good  out  of  evil,  Billy's  long  and  severe  sufferings 
have  especially  endeared  him  both  to  the  Doctor  and  the  mother. ) 

Fanny  replies  :  *  *  He's  sleeping  up-stairs  to-night.  Doctor,  with  Peter 
and  John." 

' '  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  he  took  considerable  notice  of  animals 
lately  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir  ;  he's  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Butterfield's  cat,  and  he  frequently 
plays  with  Bunty,  the  cabman's  dog,  round  in  the  stables." 

"WeJJ,  a  thought  struck  me,  as  I  came  here,  tbalil  m\^\.\i^^^^^ 
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endeavor  to  stimulate  his  ideas  on  such  subjects.  There's  an  old  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  Natural  History  at  the  bookstall  at  the  comer  ;  it's  full  of 
plates  of  animals.  The  price  marked  in  it  is  two  shillings,  but  the  man 
offered  it  to  me  for  eighteen  pence.  Ye'd  better  get  it  for  him,  Fanny  ; 
for  I'd  like  verra  much  to  try  the  expeerament. "  Saying  this,  the 
Doctor  takes  out  his  purse,  and  lays  the  smaller  sum  on  the  table. 

The  hard,  stem,  Scotch  training  of  Andrew  Anderson  had  made 
him  deem  himself  impervious  to  the  kindlier  affections,  so  he  felt 
himself  compelled,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  call  his  generosity  to  the 
poor  idiotic  boy  an  **  expeerament "  When  the  Doctor  booked  the 
transaction,   for  he  was  very  methodical,    he  entered  it  as  follows : 

''W.Smith.    "Si— 01.  Auri/ex,    Vi.- 

The  maiden  toilet  of  the  baby  being  now  complete,  tlie  Doctor  takes 
him  from  Mrs.  Butterfield,  and,  turning  down  the  clothes  of  the  trundle- 
bed,  lays  him  tenderly  between  the  two  little  boys,  who,  though  dread- 
fully sound  asleep,  evidently  screw  themselves  apart  to  make  room  for 
him.  The  Doctor  looks  at  them  a  moment,  and  then  says  in  a  whisper — 
''Now,  boys,  if  ye  make  the  least  noise,  I'll  not  only  take  away  the 
baby  when  I  come  to-morrow,  but  I'll  have  all  your  teeth  out,  as  sure 
as  fate. "  This  savage  threat  has  the  desired  effect  until  the  Doctor's 
departure,  which  soon  occurs :  after  that,  every  snuffle  of  the  baby  is 
followed  by  suppressed  chuckles,  and  a  titillation  of  the  clothes  on  each 
side  of  it  Now  Mrs.  Butterfield  tells  Fanny  she'll  have  to  go  up-stairs 
and  see  to  her  old  man.  "And,  Fanny,  when  I'm  wanted,  you  just 
come  to  the  door  and  call.  Ye  needn't  mind  Harry,  he  sleeps  like  a 
top,  and  wouldn't  never  wake  up  if  the  house  was  burned  down  over  his 
head." 

As  soon  as  the  door  has  closed  after  Mrs.  Butterfield's  exit,  the  young 
girl  rises  and  busies  herself  for  a  time  in  preparing  a  place  for  her  father, 
spreading  a  coverlet  and  placing  a  pillow  for  him  on  the  floor ;  then, 
going  to  old  John,  who  is  fairly  worn  out  by  his  day's  toil  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  evening,  she  says  :  "Father,  hadn't  you  better  lie  down? 
you'll  have  to  go  to  work  early  to-morrow,  you  know.  Mrs.  Butterfield 
and  I  will  attend  to  mother." 

John,  half  asleep,  replies,  "  I  was  thinking  about  the  washing." 

"Oh,  never  mind  the  washing,  father  ;  you've  an  extra  clean  shirt  for 
Sunday,  and  the  children's  clothes  can  go  over  for  a  week,  if  necessary." 

So  saying,  Fanny  leads  her  father  to  his  rude  couch,  and  then,  after 
putting  things  a  little  to  rights,  as  she  calls  it,  takes  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side of  her  mother. 

''But  where  did  all  this  happen  ?"  inquires  Sam. 
Look,  friend,  do  you  see  that  vessel  sUndmgoxilVve  ^ndof  the  mantel- 
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piece,  that  large,  shiny,  heavy  pewter-measure,  capable  of  holding  an 
imperial  pint  to  a  drop.  It  is  the  veritable  Union  Jack  of  the  country 
yoa  are  in,  the  true  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain.  If  you  need  further 
information  respecting  your  present  whereabouts,  read  what  is  rudely 
engraved  in  the  shield  upon  it : 

««TH£  GREEN  MAN  AND  STILL, 

TOTTENHAM-COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON." 

Yes,  Sam,  we  are  now  in  Albion — ^the  land  of  princes  and  paupers,  of 
bankers  and  bankrupts,  of  splendor  and  misery ; — whose  potentate,  a 
modem  Pope  Joan,  dispenses  the  good  news  in  England,  no  news  in 
Scotland,  and  bad  news  in  Ireland ; — the  defender  of  the  faith  on  the 
Thames,  and,  until  policy  decreed  otherwise,  the  protector  of  Brahminism 
on  the  Ganges; — whose  people,  with  a  Christian  zeal  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Crusaders,  have  latterly  opened  a  way  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East,  by  attacking  and  defeating  the  Celestials,  with  the 
words  of  truth  in  their  mouths  and  chests  of  opium  in  their  hands ;  who, 
still  later,  have  been  piously  engaged  in  distributing  Bibles  at  Hakodadi 
and  bombshells  at  Nagasaki  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese ;  and  who, 
even  now,  are  presenting  to  Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia,  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  revised  and  amended  by  St  Bayonet. 

So,  all  hail  to  the  land  of  the  Britons,  who,  as  the  old  song  says, 
*' Never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves ;"  although,  as  there  area  million  of 
them,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  no  objection  to  being  paupers.  Hail 
to  a  country  cursed  with  more  castes  than  ever  defaced  India,  the 
charity  of  whose  aristocracy  has  dwindled  into  almsgiving,  with  whose 
middle  ranks  Christianity  is  degraded  into  Respectability,  and  to 
whose  commoner  Commons  the  fair  form  of  Liberty  herself  would 
be  unappreciated  unless  she  appeared  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  Pot 
of  Beer ! 

But  hush !  for  the  mighty  city,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  its 
sorrows  and  its  joys,  its  virtues  and  its  crimes,  is  now  buried  in  repose. 
The  cries  of  the  street-peddlers  have  ceased.  The  clattering  of  the  last 
shutter  of  the  closing  stores  is  stilled.  Voices  and  the  pattering  of  feet 
in  the  court  below  have  gradually  died  away ;  the  silence  is  unbroken 
save  by  the  occasional  tramp  of  a  policemen  on  his  round,  or  the  dis- 
cordant stave  of  some  late- walking  tipsy  reveller  reeling  to  his  den  to 
sleep  oif  his  debauch. 

Hush  I  for  parent  and  child  are  now  under  treatment  by  the  great 
Physician,  and  nothing  is  heard  in  the  apartment  save  the  measured  h^al 
of  the  old  Dutch  clock  over  the  mantel-piece,  or  the  cWcWviv^  ol  ^^ivxvy^ 
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scissors,  varied  now  and  then  with  a  rumbling  grunt  from  old  John,  as 
he  drives  his  pigs  to  market  on  the  floor. 

The  night  is  upon  us  with  her  stany  glories,  her  holy  harmony,  her 
serene  beauty.  Let  us  leave  the  Smiths  to  her  fostering  care,  trusting 
that  in  the  morning  the  little  one  will  be  able  to  take  manfully  his 
initiatory  lesson  from  what  our  ignorant  ancestors  believed  to  be  the  best 
of  primers — his  mother. 


Chapter  11, — Morning, 

TwxNTY  years  previous,  the  mother,  then  called  Emma  Hartley,  was 
completing  her  education  on  the  hills  of  Derbyshire.  And  a  good  edu- 
cation it  was.  It  gave  her  a  figure  as  straight  and  limber  as  the  fairest 
ash  in  the  county,  a  step  as  light  and  fleet  as  a  fawn,  a  meny  laugh  that 
rippled  out  of  her  mouth  in  sweet  music,  and  more  than  these,  a  loving 
and  innocent  heart  Her  library  was  the  greensward — filled  every  spring 
with  new  publications.  In  it  were  octavo  hawthorn  blossoms  and  prim- 
roses, and  duodecimo  daisies  and  buttercups, — good,  healthy  reading 
for  youth  or  age.  Her  school-house  was  the  grand  old  forest,  in  which 
she  loved  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  eloquence  of  the  rustling  leaves,  save 
when  Professors  Frost  and  Snow  interrupted  for  a  season  the  lectures,  to 
exhibit  to  her  their  changeful  series  of  magical  experiments.  If  the  body 
be  an  index  of  the  mind,  her  bright  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  proved 
that  she  throve  well  under  such  tuition. 

This  is  not  what  you  call  education,  friend  Sam  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  of  the 
orthodox,  methodical.  Board  born,  brick-box  style.  Here's  the  popular 
recipe  :  Take  2  lbs.  of  arithmetic ;  the  same  quantity  of  political  geogra- 
phy ;  I  lb.  of  grammar,  chopped  fine  by  fifly  cooks  ;  Vi  lb.  of  writing  ; 
of  reading  and  history  2  oz.  each.  Season  with  a  sprinkling  of  geometry, 
philosophy,  geology,  and  physiology,  add  a  gill  of  harmony  and  conse- 
quently order,  and  serve  five  times  a  week. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  there  is  good  in  both  s>*stems,  but  only  in  the 
union  of  both  will  be  found  excellence.  If  they  cannot  be  united,  that 
which  is  natural  is  superior  to  that  which  is  artificial.  The  graceful,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  fanciful  are  quite  as  important  to  the  well-being  of 
humanity  as  the  practical,  the  useful,  and  the  material.  Despite  the 
triumphs  of  art,  there  is  only  one  class  of  works, — those  published  by 
the  greatest  of  Publishers, — in  which  the  former  can  be  truly  studied ; 
and  both  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  our  cities  require  that  a 
modern  God's  Acre  shall  be  set  apart  before  or  behind  each  school-house, 
wherein  to  provide  sl  library  of  these  much-neglected  volumes. 
J^t  not  the  economist  be  staggered  at  this  dem^xvd,  foilVvere  is  nothing 
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90  costly  as  crime.  It  is  surely  no  wise  foresight  that  leads  the.  State  to 
give  less  attention  to  its  guiltless  children  than  it  exhibits  in  its  reform- 
schools  and  asylums,  with  their  spacious  grounds,  to  such  as  have  earned 
its  charity  by  their  misdemeanors. 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  Emma  Hartley  was  not  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  other  accomplishments.  No  one  could  grow  up  among 
the  rustics  in  the  vale  of  Elmswood  without  a  considerable  knowledge 
*  of  ballad  literature,  and  the  learned  know  that  this  is  often  the  founda- 
tion of  history.  The  life  of  every  pretty  girl  is  a  novel  in  itself,  and  the 
legends  of  the  neighboring  mines  supplied  to  Emma  the  darker  shades 
of  its  romance.  She  also  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  nature,  for 
her  &ther,  who  was  gamekeeper  to  Lord  Elmswood,  had  instructed  her 
in  the  English  names,  and  also  in  many  of  the  qualities,  of  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  which  grew  in  wild  profusion  around  his  cottage.  She 
coald  lead  you  to  the  glades  where  the  deer  loved  to  graze,  the  copse  in 
which  the  pheasants  were  sure  to  be  found,  the  turnip-field  where  the 
partridges  were  at  dinner,  or  expose  to  you  that  sly  old  fisher,  the  otter, 
as  he  sallied  forth  to  capture  his  finny  prey. 

But  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1830  the  spirit  of  this  sunny  life  was 
changed  from  Emma  Hartley  into  Mrs.  John  Smith.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  memorable  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Reform  agitation, 
extensive  alterations  were  commenced  in  the  interior  of  the  ancient  Hall 
of  Elmswood,  and  carpenters  and  masons  were  summoned  from  London 
to  make  them.  As  these  mechanics  could  not  conveniently  be  accom- 
modated at  the  Hall,  they  obtained  board  and  lodging  among  the 
tenantry  in  the  village.  John  Smith,  then  a  youth  of  two  and  twenty, 
hung  up  his  hat,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the  cottage  of  Robin  Hartley, 
Emma  Hartley's  uncle,  by  occupation  a  foreman  over  the  agricultural 
laborers  employed  by  Lord  Elmswood — or  rather  by  Sandie  McDougal, 
the  Scotch  steward,  who  superintended  the  farming  of  the  estate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell  long  on  the  everlasting,  old, 
but  at  the  same  time,  thank  heaven,  the  everlasting  new  story  of  youth- 
ful affection.  Poor  John  could  not  say  with  Caesar,  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered — for  Emma  was  as  shy  as  a  young  leveret,  and  not  easily 
won.  John  made  his  approaches  warily .  First,  like  a  prudent  general, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  uncle  Robin,  with  whom  he  dwelt  He 
found  him  to  be  a  Reformer,  and  very  fond  of  hearing  about  **  Lunnon 
politicks."  Robin  had  a  dreamy  kind  of  idea  natural  to  a  very  practical 
agriculturist,  ^ 

**  That  the  same  hand  that  sowed  should  reap  the  field  ;** 

but  he  altered  Pope's  phraseology  somewhat  in  expressing  the  Millen- 
nium idea  :  "them  as  puts  a  crap  in,  ought  to  tat'  >iii  ouC    ^\5X>aft 
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added,  mournfully — **I  dunna  know  how  'tis,  the  tenant  former  he 
skins  the  ploughman,  my  lord  he  worries  the  tenant  farmer,  and  then 
swears  the  government  robs  He.  There's  on'y  one  reg'lar  rule  as  is 
minded  through  the  hull  matter,  and  that  is,  that  him  as  does  the 
most  work  shall  get  the  least  wages. " 

To  such  a  sally  John  would  reply:  "Ay,  ay,  Robin,  it  is  better  to 
be  the  man  that  thinks,  than  the  man  that  works  for  a  living  \*  forgetting 
the  disastrous  effects  that  must  occur  should  the  many  ever  endeavor  to 
put  such  an  idea  into  practice. 

**  Better  nor  that,"  Robin  answers,  **to  be  homed  into  it,  like  young 
Lord  Elmswood,  master  of  land  and  men  too,  for  the  matter  o'  that." 

"Don't  you  think,  Robin,  we  could  do  without  him  better  than  he 
could  without  us  ?  As  to  his  being  born  master  of  men,  of  course  every 
one  is,  as  is  born  master  of  money ;  and  as  there's  more  than  a  plenty 
of  that  in  England,  of  course  there's  more  than  a  plenty  of  masters." 
With  such  kind  of  Radical  talk  the  agriculturist  and  mechanic  beguiled 
many  an  evening. 

Afler  having  secured  uncle  Robin's  good-will,  Consideration  John 
turned  his  attention  to  the  maiden.  But  working-men  have  little  time 
for  courtship  on  week-days.  John,  however,  soon  found  out  that  Emma 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  village  church,  and  that  she  sang  in  the 
choir.  He  consequently  became  very  devout,  for,  if  he  did  not  like  the 
parson,  he  was  pretty  certain  to  see  some  one  else  at  church  whom  he 
did  like.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  endeavors  would  have  availed 
him  anything  in  this  erisis  of  his  fate,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  an 
accident  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  Kentish  lad,  and  consequently  bom  a 
cricketer.  Almost  every  clear  summer  evening,  for  years,  he  had  prac- 
tised that  game  on  his  native  sward.  Emma  might  have  held  out  against 
church  attendance  and  energetic  responses,  but  flesh  and  blood  could 
not  withstand  the  splendid  batting  and  bowling,  which  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  village  of  Elmswood.  Even 
the  old  gamekeeper,  Emma's  father,  finally  yielded,  when  he  saw  John 
strike  a  ball  which  landed  one  hundred  and  two  yards  from  the  popping 
crease.  That  night,  after  waiting  on  Emma  to  her  cottage-home,  John 
might  have  quoted  the  hook-nosed  old  Roman  trathfully.  Four 
months  afterward,  when  the  job  was  finished  at  the  Hall,  he  led  Emma 
as  his  wife,  from  the  bright  skies,  pure  air,  and  bracing  breezes  of 
Derbyshire,  to  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  London. 


A  DISSATISFIED  but  interested  citizen  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  writes  to 
the  school -trustees  to  inquire :  "  What  Steps  has  been  Taken  in  regard  to 
a  Class  to  prepair  boys  for  commershal  life  ?" 


THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

England  and  the  English  Colonies. 

II. 

THE  opponents  of  government  intervention  in  educational  matters 
are  not  yet,  it  may  be,  ready  to  yield.  The  kingdom  of  Naples, 
some  of  them  will  say,  is  a  Catholic  country.  The  priests,  to  whom 
education  was  intrusted,  did  not  care  to  diffuse  it  Provided  the  p>eople 
went  to  Mass  and  Communion  and  obeyed  the  priest,  he  was  satisfied. 
Reading  was,  in  his  opinion,  useless  knowledge,  not  without  danger, 
for  it  often  led  to  heresy :  the  era  of  the  Reformation  xi'as  also  that  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  Besides,  at  Naples,  upon  that  classical  soil 
of  despotism,  there  being  no  scope  for  individual  effort,  liberty  could 
not  produce  its  ordinary  results  ;  and  as  for  Portugal,  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  there  were  scarcely  more  &vorable.  Granted  again.  Let 
ns,  then,  consider  England,  pre-eminently  the  land  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Here  is  a  country  where  wealth  abounds,  where  the  citizens  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  great  sacrifices  for  objects  of  public  interest,  where  differ- 
ent denominations  contend  for  the  master}',  and  where  each  is  interested 
in  founding  schools  as  a  means  of  securing  it.  Protestantism,  placing 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  believers,  makes  reading  a  necessity  for  all. 
For  a  long  time  powerful  rival  associations  have  been  in  operation  to 
diffuse  instruction  among  the  people.  Consequently  this  country  com- 
bines better  than  any  other  all  the  conditions  adapted  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  much-extolled  system  of  non-inter\'ention.  Here  again  the  ex- 
periment has  been  a  &ilure,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals,  aided  by 
powerful  associations,  have  proved  wholly  inadequate  to  provide  the 
people  with  schools.  When  the  State  has  found  itself  obliged  to  inter- 
fere, official  investigations  have  shown  that  the  instruction  is  worthless, 
and  that  extreme  ignorance  preNails. 

The  first  investigation,  made  in  1 803,  indicated  a  most  unhappy  state 
of  affairs.  Only  one  child  attending  school  was  found  to  1,712  inhabit- 
ants. The  State  had  stood  aloof,  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  done  but  little  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  one  of  their  duties  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes.  A  second  inspection,  in  181 8,  showed 
but  little  progress.  The  great  Continental  wars  had  absorbed  all  the 
resources  and  attention  of  the  countr}*.  But  it  indicated  som^  ^dN^xvsfc 
that  an  effort  was  made  to  investigate  a  sub)ect  \v\\\c\v  forov^xV^  ^^caXr.^ 
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little  interest  among  statesmen.  In  1833,  another  examination  :  this 
time  some  improvement  was  found.  About  13  per  cent  of  the  children 
went  to  school  ;  but  the  schools  were  generally  very  inferior,  and  but  a 
small  number  of  the  pupils  learned  to  read  fluently  and  write  with  ease. 
At  last,  in  1833,  the  Reform  party,  with  Lords  Brougham  and  John 
Russell  at  their  head,  secured  the  adoption  by  Parliament  of  this 
vehemently-opposed  principle  of  government  intervention  in  elementary 
education.  The  sum  of  20,000  pounds  sterling  was  appropriated  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  work  was  equally  divided  between 
the  two  great  educational  associations,  the  National  Society,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  that  denominational  rivalry,  already  aroused  upon 
this  subject,  might  not  be  still  further  excited.  Since  1833  the  appro- 
priations granted  by  government  have  steadily  increased,  and  now 
amount  to  $400,000  a  year ;  but  the  results  are  still  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Here  is  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  estimate  some  years  ago  of  the  condi- 
tion of  elementary  education  in  his  country  :  **  The  instruction  furnished 
in  England  by  voluntary  subscriptions  has  been  so  much  discussed  of 
late  years  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  criticise  it  here  in  detail.  I  will  only 
say  that  in  quantity  it  is,  and  for  a  long  time  must  continue  to  be,  inade- 
quate, while  in  quality,  although  there  is  a  tendency  to  improvetnent, 
it  is  never  good  but  by  accident,  and  is  in  general  so  bad  that  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name."  The  tendency  to  improvement  of  which  Mr.  Mills 
speaks  dates  from  the  day  of  State  intervention,  and  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  it  Everything  concerning  this  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of 
1847,  amended  in  1862.  At  present  every  school  connected  with  one 
of  the  prominent  denominations  receives  an  appropriation,  on  condition 
of  being  subject  to  official  inspection  and  affording  satisfactory  guaranties 
of  competence  in  the  teacher  and  moral  conduct  and  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  The  great  educational  societies — ^the  National  Society, 
representing  the  established  Church,  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  the 
Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  and  the  Catholic  Society — continue  to 
support  most  of  the  establishments  of  primary  instruction  ;  but  being 
open  to  official  inspection,  they  share  in  the  State  appropriation,  in  the 
proportion  of  eight  shillings  a  year  for  every  child  who  has  passed  a  satis&c- 
tory  examination  and  attended  school  regularly.  The  institutions  founded 
by  individuals  have  the  same  rights  on  the  same  conditions.  Formerly 
there  was  in  England  a  deficiency  of  establishments  for  training  compe- 
tent teachers.  There  were  but  two  normal  schools  deserving  the  name, 
those  of  Battersea  and  Borough-Road,  and  they  became  flourishing  only 
when  they  ceased  to  rely  exclusively  upon  voluntary  contributions  for 
their  support  There  are  now  thirty-four  normal  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  The  Parliamentary  appropriation  covers  60  per  cent  of 
tAe/r  expenses,  and  without  this  assistance  few  oi  \iv^m  vjoMld  have  been 
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founded  or  would  now  be  maintained.  The  highest  authority  is  the 
Privy  Council  of  Education,  established  by  a  royal  patent  in  1839.  This 
council  can  influence  private  institutions  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
education,  only  by  the  appropriations  which  it  grants  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses  and  in  paying  or  encouraging  the  teachers.  The  inspect- 
orsy  whom  it  appoints  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  different  denominations,  allow  it  to  control  its  own  funds  and  to 
ascertain  the  progress  made,  but  not  to  devise  or  direct  improvements  in 
education.  Its  only  coercive  power  is  in  the  withholding  of  its  pecuniar}' 
aid.  A  contract,  whose  conditions  are*  freely  discussed  by  the  founders 
and  the  council,  must  be  drawn  up  for  each  school  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  appropriation.  The  State,  then,  aids  in  the  support 
of  education,  but  does  not  act  authoritatively.  It  interposes,  as  a  wealthy 
philanthropist  who  counsels  and  assists,  not  as  a  sovereign  who  com- 
mands and  requires. 

The  English  sj'Stem,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  compromise  between  that 
which  intrusts  the  organization  of  elementary  instruction  to  the  public 
authorities,  and  that  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  individual  effort  Parlia- 
ment could  not  go  further,  for  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Established  Church.  Most  of  the  men  who  are  specially  interested  in 
this  subject  in  England  are  fully  aware,  however,  that  the  education  of 
the  people  is  still  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  notwithstand- 
ing the  million  pounds  sterling  annually  devoted  to  this  object  by  gov- 
ernment Our  cottons,  and  our  machinery,  they  say,  defy  all  competition, 
as  well  by  their  quality  as  by  their  low  price ;  on  the  contrary,  our 
primary  instruction  is  remarkable  only  for  its  faults  and  its  costliness. 
Prussia  accomplishes  three  times  as  much  with  one-third  of  the  money. 
As  in  a  question  of  fact  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  should  be 
heard,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  quote  that  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  for- 
merly Minister  of  Naval  Affairs,  and  one  of  the  statesmen  most  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  popular  instruction.  "For  a  long  time,"  said 
he  recently  at  a  public  meeting,  "we  have  neglected  the  education  of 
the  people,  forgetting  that  the  permanent  prosperity  of  this  great  empire 
depends,  above  all,  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
masses.  The  result  of  this  course  is,  that  England  has  been  outstripped 
by  other  countries.  Yes,  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  outdone  by 
several  nations  of  Europe,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  by 
some  of  our  own  colonies,  which  have  been  wise  enough  to  realize  that 
the  liberal  institutions  derived  from  England  would  produce  their  full 
results  only  through  the  co-operation  of  an  enlightened  and  moral 
community."  1 

Within  a  few  years  substantial  progress  has  been  made.     In  Match^ 
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1858,  it  was  estimated  that  only  i,750,cxx)  children  attended  any  kind 
of  school, — that  is,  about  i  pupil  to  11  inhabitants.  As  the  number  of 
children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  must  be  very  nearly  4, 5C»,cxx>, 
there  were  2,750,000  who  received  no  instruction.  In  1861,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  great  investigation,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  without 
including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  58,975  institutions  of  learning  with 
21536,462  pupils, — that  is,  i  pupil  for  8  inhabitants,  a  proportion  one- 
half  as  favorable  as  in  the  United  States,  and  about  the  same  as  in  France. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  elementary  instruction  of  a  child  costs  30  shillings 
a  year.  This  would  give  a  total  expense  of  about  $15,000,000  for  ele- 
mentary education  :  of  this  sum  the  different  educational  societies  furnish 
$5, 000, 000,  government  $4, 000, 000,  and  tuition  fees  cover  the  rest  This 
outlay  is  very  laige  for  2,536,462  pupils  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  for  France,  with  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-seven  millions, 
expends  in  all  only  $11,000,000  for  4,336,368  pupils.  The  actual 
results,  which  may  be  estimated  correctly  enough  by  the  number  of 
adults  who  can  read  and  write,  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  England  as  in 
France  :  returns  from  the  parishes  show  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  cannot  sign  their  marriage-contracts,  and  the  inspections  have 
occasionally  revealed  a  degree  of  ignorance  hardly  equalled  elsewhere. 

The  faults  of  the  English  system  are  numerous  and  incontestable, 
since  the  last  inspection,  from  1858  to  1861,  has  made  them  fully  known. 
The  central  bureau  of  instruction,  obliged  to  make  special  contracts  and 
exercise  an  official  supervision  over  six  or  seven  thousand  directors  of 
schools,  is  overburdened  with  labor,  and  cannot  accomplish  all  that 
should  be  done  to  promote  the  advancement  of  education.  The  Parlia- 
mentary appropriation  is  very  unequally  divided,  often  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  An  entire  district  is  destitute  of 
schools  :  the  State  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  this  evil,  for  it  cannot  take 
the  initiative;  its  power  is  limited  to  aiding  existing  institutions.  It 
follows  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  country  derives  benefit  from  its  appro- 
priations. The  localities  for  whose  wants  private  eff'ort  has  already 
provided  receive  largely  :  those  where  everything  needs  to  be  done  have 
nothing.*  As  the  schools  are  directed  by  clergyman,  and  religious 
instruction    occupies  a  prominent  place,  each  sect  feels    obliged   to 

*  Some  figures,  taken  from  the  Report  of  18  61,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  English  system.  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford  there  are  but  24  parishes,  out  of  339,  whose 
schools  for  the  poor  receive  funds  from  the  Sute.  In  other  counties  we  find  the  following 
proportion :  In  Herefordshire  and  Somerset,  i  in  280 ;  in  Devonshire,  2  in  245  j  in  Dorset, 
10  in  179 ;  in  Cornwall,  i  in  71.  Sir  John  Pakington  mentions  4  poor  parishes  in  London 
which,  with  a  population  of  138,900,  receive  an  appropriation  of  but  12  pounds  sterling, 
while  4  wealth/  parishes,  containing  but  jo,ooo  inhabiunts,  receive  from  the  Sute  3,908 
pounds  sterling. 
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organize  its  own  institutions  and  support  its  own  teachers.  But  in  many 
localities  the  number  of  Dissenters  is  too  small  to  defray  the  necessary 
expense.  The  children  are  thus  entirely  deprived  of  instruction  or  are 
very  poorly  taught.  If  the  State  should  grant  an  appropriation  to  all 
parishes  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  their  necessities,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  amount  to  $20,000,000.  This  sum,  however  enor- 
mous it  may  appear,  would  be  far  from  being  exorbitant,  since  it  falls 
short  of  what  the  youngest  States  of  the  American  Union  are  doing  for 
elementary  education.  But  even  at  this  price  satisfactory  results  would 
not  be  obtained  :  it  is  the  whole  system  that  needs  to  be  changed. 

Certain  facts  might  give  us  a  false  impression  upon  this  subject.  The 
workingmen  of  the  large  cities  have  relatively  a  remarkable  intellectual 
development  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this  result.  They 
receive  high  wages,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  amount  of  physical^ 
comfort  stimulates  a  desire  for  education.  They  belong  to  an  energetic, 
active  race,  remarkably  inclined  to  association.  Hence  arise  all  kinds  of 
institutions — mutual  aid  societies,  co-operative  societies,  reading  societies, 
clubs,  and  unions,  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  spread  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  Besides,  the  means  of  instruction  abound.  Benevolent 
and  liberal  manufacturers,  rival  sects,  wealthy  merchants,  vie  with  each 
other  in  establishing  schools.  Unhappily,  by  the  side  of  favored  localities 
where  education  is  widely  diffused,  there  are  others  where  prevails  an 
ignorance  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception.  The  recent 
investigation  in  regard  to  children's  labor  has  revealed,  in  this  connec- 
tion, &cts  so  distressing  that  all  England  has  shuddered  with  shame  and 
remorse,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  hidden  evil,  dishonoring  this  brilliant  and 
prosperous  society ;  and  from  all  sides  the  cry  of  reform  has  been  heard. 
This  cry,  however,  even  in  so  delicate  a  matter,  need  alarm  no  one,  for 
England  does  not  require  foreign  aid  to  improve  her  present  organiza- 
tion ;  she  has  only  to  borrow  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  best  features 
of  their  systems. 

If  Parliament  does  not  deal  with  the  matter  with  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined hand,  so  as  to  provide  some  measures  whereby  the  means  of 
education  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country,  I  say  Parliament  will  be  wanting  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty;  and  upon  those  who  delay  or  prevent  the  passing  of  such  a 
measure  will  rest  a  responsibility  the  vastest  that  mortal  man  can  bear. 
....  We  must  go  further  and  do  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  merely 
permitting.  We  must  compel,  and  insist  by  some  means,  that  education 
shall  become  general  in  this  country.  We  must  carry  out  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Reformers  of  Scotland,  when  they  placed  a  school  in  every 
parish. — Hon,  RobL  Lowe,  M,  P, 
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THE  number  of  teachers  and  promoters  of  education  who  died 
during  the  year  1867  is  somewhat  beyond  the  average  of  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  includes,  both  in  the  American  and  the  foreign 
record,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  our  time. 

We  propose  to  follow,  as  heretofore,  the  chronological  order  of  deaths, 
giving  first  the  teachers  of  our  own  country  and  aflenvard  those  of  the 
European  States. 

Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.D.,  who  died  at  Elbridge,  N.  Y,,  January 
19,  1867,  is  the  first  on  our  list  He  was  bora  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  in 
1806.  At  the  age  of  16,  having  never  attended  any  other  than  a  district- 
school,  he  made  the  calculations  for  an  almanac.  His  mathematical 
abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  sent  him  to  Princeton  College.  He  did  not  complete  his 
college  course,  however,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Navy,  which  position  he  filled  acceptably 
for  ten  years,  visiting  many  parts  of  the  globe.  In  1835  he  married, 
and  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  where  he  took  charge  of  the 
Academy ;  and  some  years  later  removed  to  Genesee,  and  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Genesee  Academy.  In  1844,  his  health  having  become  im- 
paired by  teaching,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  commenced  the 
preparation  of  the  mathematical  text-books  bearing  his  name,  and  which 
have  since  become  so  popular.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Sjnracuse,  and 
in  1854  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death. 

Professor  Samu£l  Maxwell,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  class  of 
1829,  who  was  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  head  of  the  Preparatory  De- 
partment of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  died  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  January  24,  aged  62  years. 

Daniel  Greenleaf  Ingraham  died  in  Braintree,  Mass.,  Januaiy  28. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  11,  1791 ;  fitted  for  college  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  entered  Harvard  University  in  1805,  and  was  graduated  in 
1 809,  with  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  opened 
a  classical  school  in  Boston,  which  he  continued  for  more  than  forty 
years.  In  1852  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Braintree,  and  opened  a 
a  school  there,  which  he  continued  till  within  a  few  yearSb 

Rev.  Wells  Andrews  died  in  Washington,  111.,  February  14.  He 
was  bom  in  1 788,  we  believe  in  New  Jersey,  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton College  and  Theological  Seminary,  ^-as  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  pastor  at  Alexandria  (then  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  in 
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1827,  where  he  remained  ten  years  ;  he  then  removed  to  Northern  Ohio, 
where,  after  a  further  pastorate  of  ten  years,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
languages  in  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He  filled  this  position  with 
great  credit  for  six  years,  when  he  returned  to  the  pastorate  at  Tremont, 
and  subsequently  at  Washington,  111.,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.  ,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
in  American  science,  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  February  17.  He  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  19,  1806,  and  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  with  the  highest 
honors  in  1825,  and  immediately  appointed  lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Eqgineers.  In  1827  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1832  president  of  Girard  College. 
In  1839  he  resigned,  and  became  the  first  principal  of  the  Philadelphia 
High-School,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  by  the  Government  super- 
intendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  all  these  positions  he  exerted  his  extraordinary  powers  and  attain- 
ments to  the  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  science.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Science,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  (founded  in 
1862),  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  an 
active  promoter  of  astronomical  observatories,  and  in  every  direction  an 
earnest  scholar  and  a  public  benefactor.  He  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain,  the  result  of  his  extraordinary  labors  and  responsibilities. 

Henry  Dwight  Stratton  died  in  New  York  city,  February  20.  He 
was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1824,  was  educated  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and 
associating  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bryant,  a  skilful  instructor,  with  him, 
he  projected  and  established  in  most  of  the  Northern  cities  the  chain  of 
commercial  and  business  colleges  which  have  done  so  much  to  promote 
this  department  of  education.  In  1866  he  was  elected  honorary  president 
of  the  Convention  of  International  Commercial  and  Business  Colleges. 

Nat  ALE  Perelli  died  in  Philadelphia,  February  28.  He  was  an 
Italian  tenor-singer,  who  came  from  his  native  country  many  years  ago, 
and  attained  celebrity  in  his  threefold  capacity  of  singer,  musical  com- 
poser, and  teacher  of  vocal  music.  His  classes  were  largely  attended, 
and  he  trained  successfully  some  of  the  best  vocalists  of  that  music- 
loving  city. 

Professor  John  H.  Alexander  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  2. 
He  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  18 13,  and  had  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  chemical  teacher  and  lecturer  and  general  physicist,  in  that^jcity. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  appertaining  to 
coins  and  coinage,  and  had  been  offered  the  position  of  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint  He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  "Universal  Dictionary 
of  Weights  and  Measures,''  the  standard  work  on  that  subject. 
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Arthur  Burtis,  D.D.,  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  March  23.  Heiras 
bom  in  New  York  city,  October  25,  1807,  was  graduated  from  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  in  1829,  studied  law  and  afterward  theology,  was 
ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  After  spending  a  number  of  yeara 
in  the  pastorate,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  and  in  1866  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  which  position  he  filled  till  his  death. 

George  Kerr,  LL.D.,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  March  27.  He 
A^'as  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  in  the  class  of  1839,  ^^^  though  a 
clergyman  by  profession,  had  been  for  many  years  a  successful  teacher. 
He  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
and  latterly  of  the  Cooperstown  Female  Seminary.  At  Delhi  he  educated 
a  large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  since  become  themselves  promi- 
nent and  efficient  teachers. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Adams  Spaulding  died  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  March  31. 
He  was  bom  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  20,  181 5,  fitted  for  coll^;e  at 
Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1840  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1843,  ^^  ordained  as  a 
Congregational  minister  and  home  missionary  at  Denmark,  Iowa,  the 
same  year.  After  twenty-two  years  in  the  home-missionary  field,  in 
which  he  had  earnestly  labored  to  promote  education,  he  was  elected  in 
1865  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Wapello  County,  Iowa,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office  till  his  death. 

James  Wood,  D.D.,  died  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  April  7.  He  was 
bom  in  1800,  in  New  York,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  He  was 
distinguished  alike  by  his  thorough  scholarship  and  his  superior  adminis- 
trative talent  He  was  for  some  years,  at  two  different  times,  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
a  professor  in  the  Indiana  Theological  Seminar}',  and  subsequently 
principal  of  a  High  School  for  Boys  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  Hanover  College,  South  Hanover,  Ind.,  we  believe 
in  1858,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1866,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  an 
endowed  seminary  of  high  grade,  intended  primarily  for  the<^ucation 
of  the  children  of  missionaries,  then  in  the  process  of  organization  at 
Hightstown,  N.  J.     He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 

Rt  Rev.  Pierre  J.  Lavialle,  D.  D.  ,  died  at  Nazareth  Hospital,  near 
Bardftown,  Ky.,  May  11.  He  was  born  in  Mauriac,  France,  in  1820, 
educated  for  the  priesthood  in  the  college  and  seminary  of  his  native 
town,  and  in  some  of  the  other  seminaries  of  France,  and  came  to  the 
United  Stales  in  1843.  After  t\vo  years  of  pastoral  service  he  was  ap- 
pojnted  professor  of  rhetoric  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky. ,  in 
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1845*  ^^^  filled  this  position  with  great  satisfaction,  both  to  his  pupils 
and  the  faculty,  till  1855,  when  he  was  made  president  of  St  Mary's 
College,  Lebanon,  Ky.  He  was  in  1859  chosen  Bishop  of  Savannah, 
bat  declined,  preferring  to  be  a  teacher.  In  1865  ^^  ''^^^  chosen  the 
successor  of  Archbishop  Spalding  as  Bishop  of  Louisville,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  the  promotion  of  education  being  still  a 
favorite  object  with  him.     He  died  from  the  effects  of  overwork. 

Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  thirteen  years  president  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  died  in  Gettysburg,  Penn. ,  May  30.  He  was  born 
in  Northampton  County,  Penn. ,  in  1 796,  and  though  not  a  college  grad- 
uate, was  a  diligent  and  untiring  student  He  first  entered  the  medical 
profession,  but  becoming  convinced  that  he  ought  to  preach,  he  studied 
theology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Martinsburg,  Va. , 
and  after  a  pastorate  there  of  several  years,  removed  to  Philadelphia  as 
pastor  of  St  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  in  1827.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  president  of  Pennsylvania  College,  which  position  he  filled  with 
great  acceptance  till  1847,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of  Biblical 
philology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Gettysburg  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  an  eminent  Hebraist  and 
philologist,  an  author  of  considerable  note  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
the  principal  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Review^  one  of  the  organs  of  that 
Church. 

JosKPH  Henry  Lumpkin,  LL.D.,  Chief-Justice  of  Georgia  since  1848, 
died  at  Athens,  Ga. ,  June  4.  He  was  born  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga. , 
December  23,  1799,  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton) 
in  181 9,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  classical  scholarship, 
.which  he  maintained  throughout  his  life.  He  was  equally  remarkable 
for  his  eloquence.  He  speedily  attained  an  enviable  reputation,  both  as 
an  advocate  and  jurist  In  1846  he  was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  declined  from  the  pressure 
of  other  duties ;  but  subsequently  accepted  the  professorship  of  civil  law 
in  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  connected  with  the  University.  In  i860  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University,  but  reluctantly  declined  because 
it  would  interfere  with  his  judicial  duties. 

Henry  E.  Peck,  a  native  of  Rochester,  died  at  Port-au-Prince,  Ha>ti, 
of  fever,  June  9.  He  was  a  Congregationalist  minister,  and  for  many 
years  a  professor  in  Oberlin  College,  and  was  arrested,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned in  1858,  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  slave.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a  professor.  In  1865  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
minister-resident  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  He  had  previously  been  for 
three  years  U.  S.  commissioner  to  that  government 

Rev.  Medad  Pomeroy  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  He  was  a 
native  of  Southampton,  Mass.,  born  April  6,  1792.     After  com^l^VvYv.^ 
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his  collegiate  course  at  Williams  College  in  1817^  he  taught  for  several 
years,  and  then  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
a  pastorate  of  forty-two  years  he  was  very  active  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  academies,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary. 

William  Mann,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  clerg)'man  and  teacher,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  4.  He  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1 784.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  five  years  of  age,  and  taken  to  Renisse- 
laer  Co. ,  N.  Y.  At  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  printing-office,  and  had 
no  further  opportunity  of  attending  school,  but  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  linguists  in  the  United  States.  He  preached  for  some  years  in 
the  Methodist  connection,  but  before  he  was  thirty  3'ears  of  age  he  com- 
menced teaching,  first  as  principal  of  Mount  Holly  Academy,  N.  J.,  and 
subsequently,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  Philadelphia,  where  his 
linguistic  attainments  made  him  very  popular. 

Professor  Abraham  Mills  died  in  New  York  city,  July  8.  He  was  a 
native  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ,  born  in  1 796.  He  came  to  New  York 
city  in  181 8,  and  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  subsequently  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  D.  H.  Barnes  in  a  classical  and  mathematical  school 
in  Warren-street,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy  in  the  Baptist  Theological  and  Literary  Institute,  which 
was  afterward  removed  to  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  Madison  University.  Professor  Mills,  however,  preferred 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  to  mathematics,  and  on  the  removal  of  the 
Institute  he  remained  in  New  York  as  professor  of  those  branches  in 
some  of  the  best  seminaries.  He  had  also  a  high  reputation  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  literature  of  Europe  and  kindred  topics.  He  was  the  editor  ©f  * 
numerous  text-books  on  subjects  connected  with  rhetoric  and  literature, 
and  the  author  of  treatises  on  English  and  on  Greek  literature,  and  a 
''Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews." 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Todd  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  July  8.  He  was 
born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  January,  1780,  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1800,  studied  theology  in  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  After  a  pastorate  of  several  years  impaired  health 
led  him  to  commence  teaching  at  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently 
he  was  principal  of  academies  at  Westchester,  Harrisburg,  Lebanon, 
Mifflinburg,  and  Beaver,  Penn.,  and  then  for  many  years  of  a  classical 
school  of  high  grade  at  Alleghany,  Penn.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  finest  classical  scholars  of  the 
present  ccntuiy,  died  in  New  York  city,  July  29.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1797,  of  German  and  French  parentage,  and  was 
graduated   at  Columbia  College  in   181 5.     He    studied  law,  and  was 
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admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  181 9,  but  devoted  all  of  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  the  classics,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  adjunct-professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Columbia  College. 
In  1830  he  was  made  rector  of  the  Grammar-School  attached  to  the 
College,  and  in  1835  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  litera- 
ture. He  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  an  admirable  teacher.  He 
early  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  text-books  for  his  pupils, 
and  found  time  amid  his  other  labors  to  revise  and  annotate  about  fifty 
volumes  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  All  of  these  text-books  have  been 
republished  in  Europe. 

Miss  Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick  died  near  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  31. 
She  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1789.  Her  advantages  for 
intellectual  culture  were  very  great,  her  family  being  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  Massachusetts.  Soon  after  reaching  adult  age,  she  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  some  young  ladies,  members  of  the  families 
of  her  intimate  friends ;  and  the  work  thus  begun  was  continued,  in  a 
quiet  way,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Meantime,  though  she  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  narrative,  and  essay,  her  interest 
in  teaching  was  never  suffered  to  diminish,  and  her  most  valuable  works 
arc  those  having  a  direct  relation  to  education.  Her  latest  work  was, 
"A  Talk  with  my  Pupils,"  first  published  in  1862. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  ,  LL.  D. ,  for  many  years  president  of  Yale  College, 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  22.  He  was  born  at  New  Preston, 
Conn.,  August  3,  1773,  ^^^  ^^"^s  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high 
honor  in  1795,  and  the  same  year  succeeded  Dr.  Dwight  as  principal  of 
the  Academy  at  Greenfield  Hill.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  elected 
*  to  a  tutorship  in  Williams  College,  and  two  years  later  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Yale.  In  1801  the  corporation  chose  him  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  but  owing  to  ill  health  (being  threatened 
with  consumption),  he  did- not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  1803.  He 
continued  in  this  professorship  till  181 7,  having  meantime  published  his 
•'Algebra"  and  some  other  of  his  mathematical  text-books.  In  181 7  he 
was  elected  president  of  Yale  College,  and  accepted  very  reluctantly. 
He  continued  in  the  presidency  till  1846,  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
and  was  greatly  honored  and  esteemed  in  his  office.  He  wrote  two 
treatises  on  the  Will  during  his  presidency,  and  filled  the  chair  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  as  well  as  the  presidency.  After  his  resigna- 
tion in  1846,  he  continued  an  active  member  of  the  corporation  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  Remarkably  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
yet  possessed  great  dignity  of  character,  and  was  a  most  efficient  college 
president 

William  Henry  Clark  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  25.  He 
was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1833.     He  first  attended  a  com- 
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merciai  college  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  having  had  a  good  education  as 
a  foundation  for  it,  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  system,  and  two  years  later  (in  1857)  became  connected 
with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  chain  of  commercial  colleges,  first  at  Albany 
and  in  1862  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  for  business 
ability  and  aptness  in  teaching. 

Robinson  P.  Dunn,  D.D.,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  28.  He 
was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  1822,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1843  ^^^  ^^^  highest  rank  in  his  class,  and  after  two  years'  service  as 
tutor  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1849 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
and  in  1851  recalled  to  Brown  University  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature,  which  chair  he  filled  with  remarkable  ability  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  an  elegant  belles-lettres  scholar  and  possessed 
remarkable  skill  as  a  teacher. 

Charles  King,  LL.  D.  ,  formerly  president  of  Columbia  College,  died 
on  the  27th  of  September,  at  Frascati,  near  Rome,  Italy.  He  was  bom 
in  March,  1789,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Hon.  Rufus  King.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  England,  and 
in  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris.  Returning  to  this  country  in  18 10,  he 
engaged  in  business  with  his  father-in-law,  Archibald  Gracie,  and  in 
1823,  his  firm  having  failed,  became  associated  as  editor  with  Mr.  John- 
son Verplanck,  of  the  New  Fork  American^  and  subsequently  with  the 
Nav  Fork  Courier  and  Enquirer,  In  1849  he  was  elected  president  of 
Columbia  College,  which  position  he  held  until  1864.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  marked  ability,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  all. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Smith,  M.  D.,  died  in  New  Orleans,  October  1,  of  yellow 
fever.  He  was  for  some  years  a  physician  in  Boston,  but  removed  to 
New  Orleans  during  the  war,  where  he  became  pastor  of  a  Free  Mission 
Baptist  Church,  and  was  an  eamest  ajid  active  friend  of  the  Freedmen's 
Schools,  and,  as  one  of  the  new  board  of  school-directors,  was  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  city  schools  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Madame  Louise  de  Mortie  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
October  8.  She  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1833,  but  received  her 
education  in  Boston.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  she  began  her  career  as  a 
public  reader  in  Boston,  and  after  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation went  to  New  Orleans  to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen. 
She  first  gave  lectures,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  establishing  an 
asylum  for  the  freed  children.  Of  this  asylum  she  became  matron,  and 
devoted  all  her  energ>'  and  talent  to  its  support.  She  would  not  desert 
her  post,  and  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever. 

Mrs.  Jane  Hunt,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Christopher  Hunt,  died  in 
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New  York,  October  11.  She  was  a  sitter  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Sciidder, 
misBionary  to  India,  and  was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1807. .  She  had 
been  known  for  twenty-five  years  past  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
able  teachers  in  New  York  city. 

Rev.  John  Ruggles  Cotting,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
October  13.  He  was  bom  in  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1784.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  Harvard  College  and  his  medical  instruction  at 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  was  ordained  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  physical 
science,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  Amherst  College,  and  subsequently  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institute 
and  the  High-Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Pittsfield.  He  was  during  most 
of  this  time  also  a  pastor.  He  prepared  a  text-book  on  chemistry,  which 
was  for  several  years  in  iise  in  Yale  College,  and  also  one  on  geology  in 
the  iniancy  of  that  science.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  was 
for  several  years  engaged  in  geological  surveys,  first  of  Burke  and  Rich- 
land counties  and  afterward  of  the  State.  These  were  stopped  on  account 
of  the  financial  pressure  in  the  South  in  1 839-^40.  Dr.  Cotting  remained 
in  the  South,  engaged  in  teaching,  for  some  years. 

Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  Manhattanville,  New  York 
dty,  October  13.  He  was  bom  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  September  16,  1797 , 
educated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  which  he  left  in  1819,  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church  (he  had  been  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church),  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822  and  priest  in  1823. 
He  was  rector  successively  of  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia ;  Christ  Church, 
Lancaster;  Christ  Church  and  St.  Luke's  Church,  N.  Y.  In  1821  he 
was  elected  bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and  soon  after  established  a 
school  of  high  grade  at  Valle  Cracis  in  that  State,  in  which  he  incurred 
great  pecuniary  loss.  He  also  attempted  the  instruction  of  the  slaves. 
In  1852  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  St  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary,  and  lecturer  on  rhetoric 
and  the  English  language  in  the  convents  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  at  Manhattanville  for  the  protection  of 
destitute  children. 

Joseph  Torrey,  DD.  ,  LL.  D. ,  president  for  four  years  and  professor 
for  forty  years  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  died  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
November  27.  He  was  bom  in  Romney,  Mass.,  in  1796,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  18 16.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  in  1819,  whence 
in  1827  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont.     On  the  death  of  President 
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Marsh  in  1842,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  on  the  decease  of  President  Pease  in  1862,  was  chosen 
president  He  translated  and  edited,  with  copious  notes,  Neander's 
great  Church  History,  and  prepared  several  religious  works  of  great 
ability  and  research. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Manahan,  D.D.,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  7. 
He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  18 14,  and  after  acquiring  an 
academic  education  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  his  native  city,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  He  remained  in  that  city  nine  years,  receiv- 
ing ordination  there,  and  being  sent  as  a  priest  to  the  New  York  diocese. 
In  1 84 1,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  president  of  St  John's 
College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  presided  over  the  college  with  great  ability 
for  several  years.  He  was  subsequently  for  some  years  pastor  of  St  John's 
R.  C.  Church  in  New  York  city,  and  then  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
assisted  his  former  fellow-student,  Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  in  some  of  his 
educational  enterprises.  His  health  failing,  he  removed  to  Utica,  and 
passed  some  months  there,  but  finally  entered  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Troy,  where  he  died.  He  was  the  author  of  two  or  three 
religious  works. 

Silas  Metcalfe  died  at  his  residence  in  Deposit,  Delaware  County, 
N.  Y.,  December  9.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Williams  College,  and  after  conducting  for  some  years  veiy  suc- 
cessfully the  Kinderhook  Academy,  removed  to  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  and 
thence  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  founded  the  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  an 
excellent  and  successful  school  for  girls.  He  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  scholarship,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Rev.  Charles  Truyens,  S.  J.,  died  at  St  Louis  University,  St  Louis, 
♦December  14.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Nicholas,  in  Belgium,  February,  181 3, 
and  obtained  his  classical  education  in  Belgium.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1837,  landing  in  New  York  city,  and  immediately  went  to 
St  Louis,  where,  February  24,  1837,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  as 
a  novice.  After  completing  his  term  of  probation  he  was  stationed  at 
the  university  in  St  Louis,  first  as  a  pupil  and  afterward  as  a  prefect 
About  1842  he  was  sent  to  St  Charles'  College,  La.,  first  as  prefect  and 
aftenvard  raised  to  the  oflice  of  President  In  1847  he  was  recalled,  and 
for  several  years  was  a  missionary  among  the  Indians.  Again  recalled 
to  the  parent  house  at  St  Ix)uis,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  professor, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  appointed  pastor  of  St  Joseph's  Church,  Bards- 
town.  He  was  next  (about  1857)  selected  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
Jesuit  house  in  Chicago,  and  after  three  years  of  successful  labor  permit- 
ted to  rejoin  his  congregation  at  Bardstown,  where  he  remained  until 
October,  1867,  when  he  returned  to  St  Louis. 
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• 
Chester  Dewey,  M.D.,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  Dec.  1 5. 

He  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  October  26,  1784,  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College  in  1806,  studied  for  the  ministr}-,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  1808 ;  appointed  tutor  in  Williams 
College  the  same  year,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  1 8 10,  continued  in  that  chair  till  1827  ;  established  and  was  principal 
of  the  "Gymnasium"  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1827-1836;  principal  of 
Rochester  Collegiate  Institute,  1 836-1 850,  and  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Rochester  University,  1 850-1 867  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  president  of  it  at 
one  time.  He  published  several  special  botanical  treatises,  and  was  a 
very  frequent  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  He  did 
much  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 

Henry  H arbaugh,  D.  D.  ,  a  German  Reformed  clergyman,  author  and 
professor,  died  at  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  December  28.  He  was  bom  in 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  County,  Penn.,  October  28,  1817,  and  educated 
at  Marshall  College  and  the  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary,  gradu- 
ating from  the  latter  in  1843.  He  was  settled  as  a  pastor  successively  in 
Lewisburg,  Lancaster,  and  Lebanon,  Penn.,  editing,  from  1850  till  his 
death,  Tlie  Guardian^  a  monthly  magazine,  and  writing  many  volumes, 
religious,  poetical,  philological,  and  educational.  In  1865  ^^  was 
chosen  professor  of  church-history  in  the  Mercersburg  Seminary,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  its  duties,  for  which  he  i^-as  admirably  qualified. 

« 

We  can  only  give  the  names  of  the  eminent  medical  professors  who 
died  during  the  year. 

Thomas  Hunt,  M.D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  died  March  20,  aged  fifty-nine  years.  • 

Caspar  Wistar  Pennock,  M.D.,  piofessor  for  several  years  in  one  of 
the  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and  an  eminent  medical  writer, 
died  April  4. 

J.  Mason  Warren,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston,  and  medical  writer,  died  August  19. 

James  Jackson,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
an  author  of  high  repute,  died  August  27,  aged  ninety  years. 

Robert  Watts,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  died  in  Paris,  September  8, 
aged  fifty-five  years. 

Worthington  Hooker,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  Yale  Medical  School,  and  author  of  a  number  of  text-books 
and  works  on  popular  science,  died  in  New  Haven,  November  6,  aged 
sixty-one  years. 


MARCH,    1868. 


Comments  and  Criticisms. 

THE  education  of  the  poor  ought  not  to  be  led  wholly  to  private 
enterprise,  but  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

The  State  represents,  in  education,  not  the  religious  but  the  secular 
element. 

The  best  way  of  carrying  on  education  is,  not  by  a  centralized  system, 
but  by  the  calling  forth  of  local  energy. 

The  work  done  by  the  schools  should  be  tested  and  superintended  by 
the  Government,  and  not  by  those  who  cany  on  the  work. 

State  aid  ought  to  be  given  to  schools  not  merely  for  existing,  or  for 
having  on  their  books  a  certain  number  of  pupils'  names,  or  for  show- 
ing a  certain  average  attendance,  but  for  their  efliciency ;  the  business 
of  the  State  being  to  ascertain  the  results,  and  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
them. 

The  foregoing  principles  were  assumed  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.  P., 
in  his  much-talked-of  speech  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  well  established  and 
agreed  upon  in  England  as  constituting  a  proper  basis  of  a  national 
system  of  education.  The  later  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing 
to  sustain  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them  by  Earl  Russell  (a  synopsis 
of  which  was  given  in  our  last  issue),  shows  that  Mr.  Lowe's  assumption 
was  not  so  well  founded  in  fact  as  could  be  wished  :  nevertheless,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  principles  he  lays  down,  though  they  have  yet  a 
hard  fight  to  make,  are  destined  to  form,  in  the  main,  prominent  features 
of  the  school-system  which  the  Liberals  are  determined  to  secure.  Such 
being  the  case,  they  form  a  convenient  standard  by  which  to  estimate  at 
once  the  excellences  and  defects  of  American  educational  theories  and 
practices. 

The  first  principle  we  outgrew  in  theory,  long  ago,  arriving  at  the 
wider  principle  that  the  State  is  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  the  means  of 
education  are  provided,  not  for  the  poor  alone,  but  the  entire  com- 
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munitf.  This  is  our  theory.  Our  practice  falls  far  short  of  it,  even  in 
the  most  favored  localities.  Not  half  the  children  who  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  seeking  admission  to  the  public  schools  can  find  accommodation  in 
them.  This  evil  must  be  remedied  before  we  have  much  right  to  talk  of 
making  education  compulsory. 

The  restriction  of  the  public  schools  to  the  secular  element  of  educa- 
tion is  generally  recognized  among  us  as  a  wisely  adopted  feature  of  our 
public-school  policy,  and  one  that  should  be  jealously  guarded.  Yet 
every  now  and  then  some  good  soul,  with  more  zeal  than  reason,  waxes 
eloquent  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  our  ''godless  instruction," 
and  charges  the  schools  with  all  the  crimes  that  the  police  reports  and 
a  fertile  imagination  can  show.  The  excellent  Bishop  of  Tennessee  is 
an  example.  The  same  sophistries  by  which  he  proves  the  terrible 
failure  of  our  unsectarian  system  of  education,  would  equally  prove  the 
failure  of  Christianity  to  check  the  progress  of  crime.  And  the  charge 
would  hold  the  stronger  against  the  churches ;  for  it  is  their  chief  duty 
to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  while  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  schools.  If,  before  denouncing  our  public  instruction,  these 
opponents  of  it  would  offer  some  proof  that  it  really  is  * '-godless  ;"  that 
crimes  do  increase  because  of  it ;  that  sectarian  instruction  in  schools  is, 
or  was  ever  known  to  be,  a  panacea  for  moral  weakness,  then  their  denun- 
ciations might  weigh  against  the  real  advantages,  if  not  the  real  necessity, 
of  an  impartial  letting  alone  of  controverted  matters  by  the  public  schools. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  the  public  schools  can  teach  religion  and  yet 
be  impartial.  Iifow  this  might  l}e  done,  a  prominent  religious  paper 
(Protestant)  lately  attempted  to  show.  After  proving  to  its  own  satis- 
faction that  religious  teaching  should  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools,  it  generously  proposed  to  have  each  denomination  represented 
in  such  teaching  in  exact  proportion  to  its  numerical  strength.  We  say 
generously,  because  that  same  paper  is  the  organ  of  perhaps  the  strongest 
religious  sect  in  the  country.  Possibly  a  weaker  party  might  not  have 
been  so  liberal,  being  less  able  to  command  an  impartial  recognition  of 
its  rights.  At  any  rate,  we  would  not  like  to  have  an  attempt  made  to 
put  the  scheme  into  practice.  The  details  would  be  too  confusing; 
and  the  final  result,  if  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  of  any  value,  too  much 
like  that  of  casting  an  attractive  bait  into  a  bear-pit 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  hostility  to  religious  in- 
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struction,  or  to  sectarian  instruction  in  sectarian  schools.  We  question 
the  right  of  no  man  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  children  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  We  merely  assert  that  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  others,  who  differ  with  him,  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
public  schools  are  supported  hy  all :  their  work  should  be  impartially 
for  all.  They  have  no  right  to  assail  any  man's  religious  belief,  or  to 
proselyte  his  children.  This  of  necessity  excludes  from  the  schools  every 
form  of  religious  teaching.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  and  sadly  neg- 
lected ground  of  precepts  and  principles,  embracing  justice,  humanity, 
and  practical  morality,  whereon  the  true  spirits  of  every  religion  can 
meet  and  bid  each  other  God-speed.  The  cultivation  of  this  field 
is  a  legitimate  work  of  the  schools ;  and  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  them,  there  will  be  little  need  for,  and  litde  wisdom  or 
justice  in  their  trenching  upon  fields  of  speculative  doctrine  which  are 
likely  to  remain  forever  in  dispute. 

The  third  principle  is  likewise  fundamental  to  our  school-s}*stem. 
Yet  this  too  is  sometimes  assailed  by  those  who  ought  to  be  its  guardians. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  country  like '  ours,  the  schools  cannot 
advance  much  faster  than  the  community  in  which  they  are,  over-zealous 
would-be  reformers  have  sought  to  create  good  schools  by  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  true  that  the  masses  are  apt  to  be  careless  of  the  just 
claims  of  the  schools,  and  need  constant  urging  to  attend  to  their  duties 
in  regard  to  them.  Yet  ever}'  attempt  to  reform  the  schools  in  any 
marked  degree,  without  first  creating  a  popular  desire  for  such  reform, 

has  resulted,  as  a  logical  necessity,  in  failure.     To  move  our  educational 

• 

world,  the  lever  must  work  under,  not  over  the  people.  For  this  reason 
we  think  that  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  educational 
reconstruction  of  the  South,  would  not  only  fail  of  success,  but  would 
prove  a  disastrous  failure.  "The  proper  method,"  he  sa}*s,  in  The 
Anii'Siavcry  Standard,  January'  11,  "would  be  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, declaring  that  when  any  State  neglects  to  establish  an  efficient  and 
impartial  system  of  common  schools  within  its  limits,  Congress  shall 
provide  one  at  the  expense  of  such  State ;  Congress  itself  to  be  the  judge 
whether  the  system  existing  in  any  State  is  efiicient  and  impartial. " 

Without  stopping  to  notice  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Phillips,  in  thrust- 
ing such  a  grave  responsibility  upon  "that  machine  at  Washington," 
which  he  always  mentions  with  such  delicate  sarcasm,  we  would  merely 
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state  our  belief  that,  in  this  countiy,  public  schools  can  flourish  only 
where  they  are  sustained  by  the  public  will^  which  with  us  is  the  equivalent 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  "local  energ}*."  They  newr  can  succeed  where  the 
local  energ}'  is  arrayed  against  them  ;  and  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  Mr..  Phillips's  plan. 

The  desirableness  of  an  efficient  supervision  of  the  public  schools 
would  seem  to  be  beyond  question,  especially  in  view  of  the  good  that 
has  resulted  from  a  supervision  falling  far  short  of  perfect  efficiency. 
Yet,  within  a  year,  we  have  been  seriously  asked  the  use  of  **all  the 
trouble  and  expense  and  impertinence''  of  such  supervision.  Said  an 
intelligent  teacher  to  us  not  long  ago,  **Why  can't  the  public  schools 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves  just  the  same  as  the  pri\*ate  schools  Y* 
Granting  that  they  might,  though  experience  has  plainly  shown  the  con- 
trary, the  usefulness  of  an  official  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the 
public  schools  is  by  no  means  disproved.  One  must  have  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  internal  condition  of  our  private  schools  not  to  believe 
that  even  they  might  be  benefited  by  being  subjected  to  a  little  super- 
vision by  those  not  financially  interested  in  their  management. 

The  last  principle,  that  the  schools  should  receive  State  aid  only  when 
they  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it,  is  quite  foreign  to  our  system. 
Our  school-moneys  are  usually  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of 
children  who  ought  to  receive  instruction,  not  to  the  number  who  actually 
do  receive  it.  And  the  amount  and  kind  of  mstruction  received  is  not 
taken  into  account  at  all.  There  may  not  be  school-accommodation  for 
half  the  children  in  a  district — ^the  school  may  scarcely  be  worth  attend- 
ing at  all ;  yet  the  appropriation  is  made  without  question.  If  the  State 
were  to  give  assistance  to  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
taught  for  a  given  length  of  time,  and  make  its  receipt  conditional  upon 
the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  excellence  as  the  result  of  the 
teaching,  this  excellence  to  be  determined  by  competent  inspectors  not 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  cost  of  the  schools,  a  more  desirable  «tate 
of  affairs  might  prevail.  And  it  might  aid  materially  in  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  to  make  the  collection  of  local  taxes  for  their 
support  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  value  of  the  work  they  do.  If 
a  taxpayer  could  claim  exemption  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  in  his 
district  were  not  worth  the  money,  we  think  that  care  would  be  taken 
to  make  it  less  easy  to  sustain  such  a  charge  than  it  sometimes  is  now. 
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UNITED  STATES.— The  prominence  given  to  education  in  the 
annual  messages  of  the  (jovernors  of  the  several  States,  affords  a  fair 
index  of  the  position  which  the  public  schools  hold  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people.  Each  Governor  must  say  something  about  the  schools ; 
and,  unfortunately,  most  of  them  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  something 
very  complimentar)'.  "Unexampled  progress,"  "unsurpassed  interest 
in  popular  education,"  and  such  like  flattering  generalities  are  freely  in- 
dulged in.  Only  now  and  then  a  Governor  will  suggest  the  possibility  of 
an  improvement,  or  hint  that  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
might  be  increased  without  serious  detriment  to  the  community ;  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions.  "There  is  reason  to  believe,"  says  Governor 
Fcnton,  "that  our  public-school  system  is  meeting  the  just  expectations 
of  the  people,"  and  then  he  gives  statistics  which  show  that  less  than 
one-third  the  children  of  the  State  are  ever  to  be  found  at  one  time  in 
the  public  schools.  A  little  further  on  he  says,  "  In  some  of  our  cities, 
and  especially  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  school  accommodations 
are  insufficient,  and  thousands  of  children  are  unable  to  gain  admission." 
If  this  is  answering  "the  just  expectations  of  the  people,"  we  are  sorrj' 
for  the  people.  This  loose  sort  of  official  writing  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  fosters  a  popular  belief  that  the  schools  are  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
condition,  and  raises  one  of  the  worst  obstacles  to  be  encountered  by 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  schools,  in  capacity  and  efficiency, 
what  they  really  ought  to  be.  New  Hampshire. — Very  little  interest  is 
manifested  in  educational  matters,  and  the  public  schools  are  generally 
poor.  A  few  years  ago  the  Legislature  abolished  the  county  institutes, 
and  with  characteristic  economy  cut  down  the  salaries  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  a  merely  nominal  figure — to  less  than  twenty  dollars  in  some 
counties.  These  unpaid  commissioners  constitute  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  aUend  to  the  duns  of  book-agents,  and 
"recommend"  a  system  of  text-books.  Under  this  treatment  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  schools  languish.  At  its  session  last  summer  the 
legislature  created  the  office  of  Slate  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Governor.  The  place  was  given  to  a 
man  who  had  been   in   no  wav  connected  with  the  schools.     A  town 

0 

superintendent  rcj^rts  that  he  has  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  no  act 
of  his  has  been  mentioned  in  the  papers  of  the  State. — The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  devotes  a  liberal  portion  of  his  message  to  a  dissertation 
on  Free  Education.  His  manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  interesting, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
inscribed  on  the  ^-alls  of  every  school-room  as  a  warning  to  ambitious 
essayests  :  "The  well-ordered  finances  and  the  concentrated  and  intense 
system  of  productive  labor  of  the  commonwealth  have  done  much  to  gain 
for  it  a  renown  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  these  are  dependent  upon 
^ihat  mental  training  which  has  given  to  our  industry  its  keenness,  its 
energy,  and  its  transmitted  life.  But  beyond  the  tangible  relations  of  the 
material  arts,  the  conditions  of  our  success  and  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  depend  in  chief  upon  the  manifestations  of  cultivated  mind  in 
every  sphere  of  thought  and   action.      This  State,  now  a  small  spot 
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among  the  divisions  of  the  map,  must  rely  mainly,  for  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  influences  and  forces  of  a  great  nation,  upon  its  educated 
manhood — educated,  fitted  for  statesmanship,  and  government,  and 
science,  and  industry.  There  are  no  boundaries  to  circumscribe  a 
commonwealth  in  which  such  culture  exists  in  full  development.  This 
conquers  prejudices,  makes  all  sections  one,  and  imparts  to  local  history 
universality."  The  Governor  rejoices  that  it  is  his  duty  to  state  that 
"never  before  hav«  the  returns  of  the  department  of  education  been  so 
encouraging  as  at  this  time."  He  does  '*  not  think  that  the  returns  of  any 
previous  year  have  illustrated  such  genuine  progress."  Two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools 
during  an  average  period  of  eight  months  :  this  of  course  for  the  year 
1867.  Of  this  number  less  than  26,000  were  below  five  or  over  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Nearly  8,000  teachers  are  reported  as  being  employed 
"during  the  year.;"  more  than  7,000  of  whom  were  women.  **  During 
the  year"  must  mean  during  the  entire  year,  for  nearly  3,000  more  teach- 
ers were  reported  as  having  been  employed  the  year  before.  The  Gov- 
ernor again  urges  **  the  absolute  importance,  as  well  as  the  simple  justice 
of  a  more  liberal  measure  of  compensation'  for  the  services  of  female 
teachers.  The  public-school  tax  for  the  year  was  $2,355,505,  an  average 
of  nine  dollars  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
returned  expenses  of  private  schools  increase  this  average  to  more  than 
twelve  dollars  for  each  child.  The  qucbtion  of  the  utility  and  wisdom 
of  corporal  punishment  receives  considerable  attention,  though  the 
Governor's  logic  is  not  of  the  most  satisfactory  sort.  An  indulgence  in 
sentimental  reflections  (though  perhaps  entirely  proper  in  a  Governor's 
message)  is  hardly  a  suitable  method  of  treating  a  subject  of  such  grave 
importance.  The  dispassionate  and  sensible  review  of  the  (juestion  by 
the  Boston  School-Committee,  in  their  report,  last  fall — a  report,  by  the 
way,  that  is  worthy  of  a  wider  circulation  than  it  has  yet  had — is  worth 
any  quantity  of  **  cherished  convictions'  of  the  demands  of  *'  a  Christian 
civilization,"  "a  just  and  large  humanity,"  or  '^a  progressive  policy 
of  education,"  even  though  they  are  the  convictions  of  a  (governor. 
New  York. — The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  1,372,853.  The 
number  attending  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year  1867,  was 
947, 162  ;  the  daily  attendance  a  little  over  420,000.  This  shows  some 
improvement  over  the  year  before.  The  school  expenditures  were  also 
a  little  greater  than  the  previous  year's,  being  a  little  over  seven  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  five  millions  were  paid  to  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  teachers  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  reported  for 
1866,  namely,  26,481.  Of  these,  21,218  were  women,  132  less  than  in 
1866.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  message  about  the  wages  paid  to  teachers. 
The  number  of  children  and  youth  in  daily  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  was  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  number  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  or  a  fraction  over  44V1  per  cent,  of  the 
number  between  six  and  seventeen.  The  law  abolishing  rate-bills,  in 
operation  since  October  last,  is  producing  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  at  the  schools,  and  greater  regularity  in  their  attendance.  The 
Governor  notices  the  insuflicient  school  accommodations  in  the  larger 
cities  and  the  consequent  overcrowding  of  the  primary  departments, 
while  thousands  are  turned  away  unable  to  gain  admission  at  all.     He 
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believes  that  the  city  authorities  have  power  to  correct  this  defect ;  if  not, 
that  the  Legislature  will  apply  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  capacity  of 
the  primary-schools  should  be  doubled,  at  once ;  and  the  classes  given 
to  the  teachers  reduced  to  one-third  their  present  size.  The  erection 
of  buildings  for  normal  and  training  schools  at  Fredonia,  Brock- 
port,  Cortland,  and  Potsdam  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
schools  at  Fredonia  and  Cortland  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils 
during  the  ensuing  summer  or  early  autumn.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  at  Brockport  is  completed,  and  the  normal-school  is  in  successful 
operation.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  so  well  known  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  **  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing" and  "  Knglish  Literature,"  in  the  last-named  school.  The  establish- 
ment of  two  additional  normal-schools  has  been  authorized  by  law,  one 
at  Buffalo  and  one  at  Genesco.  There  were  698  pupil-teachers  in  the 
three  normal-schools,  and  1,373  in  teachers*  classes  in  academies. 
9,682  teachers  attended  teachers*  institutes.  The  influence  of  these  in- 
stitutes must  have  been  ver}'  great.  We  wish  that  we  could  say  that  it 
was  in  every  instance  very  good.  That  it  was  good  in  the  main,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  doubtful  cases  will  be  reduced  to  none — when  the  evil  influ- 
ences, now  brought  to  bear,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  most  assem- 
blies of  teachers,  will  be  entirely  cut  off",  and  every  county  can  rejoice  in 
an  institute  as  well  worthy  of  honor  as  was  that  held  in  Chautauquc  last 
fall.  This  county,  though  it  is  exceeded  by  many  in  school  population, 
number  of  schools,  and  number  of  teachers,  had  the  largest  and  most 
successful  institute  held  in  the  State  during  the  year.  Pennsylvania. — 
The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for  1867.  gives 
the  following  as  the  *•  great  facts  of  the  system:*'  Whole  number  of 
schools,  13,435  ;  teachers,  16,523  ;  pupils,  789,389;  average  attendance, 
480,870;  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  $5,160,750,  of  which  over 
three  millions  were  for  tuition.  These  numbers  are  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  last  year.  As  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  is 
not  given,  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  who  should  be  but 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  A  large  number,  the  superintendent 
believes,  never  attend  school.  As  a  preliminary  step  toward  bringing 
these  neglected  children  into  the  schools,  he  suggests  that  a  census  be 
taken  once  every  three  or  five  years  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
uj)on  the  number  enrolled  is  a  little  more  than  sixty — more  than  five  j">er 
cent,  better  than  in  New  York.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  school-terms  are  much  shorter  in  Pennsylvania — the  average 
length  being  but  little  over  five  and  a  half  months,  while  in  many  districts 
it  is  only  four  months.  A  smaller  proportion  of  women  are  employed  as 
teachers,  we  believe,  than  in  any  other  State,  there  being  8,590  female 
teachers  to  6,619  male  teachers.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was 
greater  by  485,  and  the  number  of  female  teachers  less  by  117  than  in 
1866.  The  average  monthly  wages  were  $35.87  to  men,  and  $27.51  to 
women.  The  superintendent  gives  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania;  discusses  the  relations  of  ignorance  to 
crime,  the  design  of  the  common-school  system,  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system,  Sunday-schools,  and  other  interesting  matters,  which 
we  shall  consider  at  some  other  time. 
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WE  have  before  us  another  and  recent  text-book  on  the  Art  of  Com- 
position/ Its  author  disclaims  originality,  and  yet  is  more 
original  than  nine-tenths  of  less  modest  writers.  The  volume  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  the  work  of  a  practical  and  experienced  teacher. 
If  we  are  qualified  to  speak  merely  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
work,  we  should  say  it  is  an  excellent  text-book.  As  a  whole,  it  comes 
nearer  to  our  idea  of  what  a  manual  on  this  subject  should  be,  for  the 
ordinary  classes  of  students  in  our  academics  and  high-schools,  than  any 
other  that  we  have  seen.  Under  a  live  teacher,  using  the  work  according 
to  the  author's  directions,  it  would  seem  that  pupils  could  not  fail  to 
make  rapid  advances  in  acquiring  the  art  of  composition.  The  two 
departments  of  Expression  and  Invention  are  carried  along  side  by  side, 
or  rather  treated  of  alternately,  throughout  the  volume.  From  the  sim- 
plest modes  and  forms  of  composition,  the  author  gradually  advances 
with  his  pupils  till  they  reach  the  higher  modes  and  forms  exemplified  in 
orations  and  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 

And  yet  there  are  points  wherein  the  volume  might  be  improved.  For 
a  work  on  tlie  art  of  composition,  the  author,  under  the  head  of  Structure 
of  Sentences,  gives  unnecessaiy  prominence  to  the  matter  of  sentential 
analysis.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  omit  from  page  98  to 
page  123.  Another  point  is  the  introduction  of  a  vcr}-  large  number  of 
examples  of  improprieties  and  barbarisms  to  be  corrected,  which  not  one 
pupil  in  a  thousand  would  be  at  all  likely  to  fall  into  in  writing.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  what  wc  refer  to  :  **  As  soon  as  I  alit  from  my 
critter,  I  seed  that  I  was  not  welcome."  **The  gixls  went  up  stairs  to 
primp,  and  I  trampoosed  to  the  slablc-lot."  These  are  downright  vul- 
garisms, which  no  youthful  writer,  especially  in  a  ''female  college," 
would  ever  think  of  indulging  in.  It  is  true,  the  author,  in  his  preface, 
attempts  to  apologize  for  introducing  such  examples  by  saying,  "that 
such  pleasantr}'  (?)  beguiles  many  a  young  pupil  into  fondness  for  a 
study  which  otherwise  he  might  consider  dry."  But  this  is  certainly  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  case.  To  j>lacc  before  students  for  correction,  and 
require  them  to  correct,  those  improprieties  in  speech  of  which  they 
themselves  are  unconsciously  guilty,  or  at  least  may  be,  is  unquestionably 
a  heathful  exercise.  But  to  require  them  to  correct  vulgarisms  which 
they  would  themselves  never  think  of  seriously  making,  is  to  teach  them 
the  use  of  these  \cry  expressions.  The  following,  also,  though  of 
another  kind,  are  equally  uncalled  for  :  '*A11  these  things  have  hap- 
pened for  ensam pics,  and  naught  should  let  us  from  following  them." 
*'  Belike,  quoth  he,  ye  wit  not  my  name,  and  therefore  will  not  accost  me 
fair."  Beginners  are  in  no  danger  of  using  obsolete  words,  and  need 
not  to  be  cautioned  in  this  way  against  it.  These,  however,  are  points 
which  any  judicious  teacher  can  and  will  omit  They  do  not  detract 
from  the  general  excellence  and  even  superiority  of  the  work  as  a  treatise 
on  composition. 


(*)  A  Manual  or  Pro«c  Composition.      By  J.  M.  Bonnell,  D.  D.,  President  Wcsleyan 
Female  College,  Macon,  Ga.     Louisville,  Ky. :  J.  1*.  Morton  Sc  Co.,  1867.     pp.  359. 
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In  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  volume  is  unexceptionable  ; — the 
paper  white  and  firm,  the  type  clear  and  attractive,  the  printing  correctly 
and  tastefully  executed,  the  binding  neat  and  substantial. 

Prop.  Jewell's  defence  of  Clark's  system  of  Diagrams,  as  a  means  of 
teaching  English  Grammar,  evinces  no  small  degree  of  inventive  skill, 
both  in  the  construction  of  arguments  and  diagrams.  The  book,  however, 
is  lacking  in  that  clearness  of  statement  which  is  essential  in  a  work  of  the 
kind.  The  logician  would  charge  the  writer  with  arguing  in  circles — a 
mode  of  discussion  which  proves  nothing.  The  rhetorician  would  object 
to  his  excessive  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  his  fondness  for  un- 
usual words,  and  for  giving  unusual  significations  to  common  words. 
And  seeing  that  many  of  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  diagrams  rank 
among  our  best  scholars  and  teachers,  almost  any  one  of  judgment  and 
courtesy  would  object  to  the  use  of  expressions  like  these:  **  Recoils 
upon  the  common-sense  and  candor  of  the  objector  himself;"  '*upon 
the  objector  himself  as  altogether  wanting  in  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
language  ;"  **  shows  him  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  language  as  he  is  of 
the  diagrams,"  etc.  This  is  the  old  cry  oi  stop  thief,  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  spectator  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  ordinary-  objections  to  the  use  of  diagrams  are  first  taken  up  and 
answered.  But,  though  the  answers  seem  to  be  presented  in  good  faith, 
few  readers  will  deem  them  satisfactory.  They  do  not  meet  the  points 
at  issue  ;  and  one  strong  objection,  often  made,  is  entirely  ignored.  It 
is  this  :  the  diagram  does  not  aid  the  pupil  in  detecting  a  faulty  sentence, 
since  it  applies  to  such  a  sentence  in  the  same  manner  as  to  a  correct  one. 

The  Professor  has  himself  unwittingly  furnished  the  best  argument  that 
we  have  yet  seen  against  the  use  of  diagrams.  He  says,  **The  diagrams 
often  require  a  high  degree  of  inventive  capacity,  or  a  skilfulness  in 
adaptation,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  many  active  thinkers."  And  again, 
that  **  by  just  so  much  as  these  products  of  our  mental  activity  must,  to 
meet  the  infinitely  varying  wants  and  phases  of  life  and  thought,  differ  in 
their  nature,  number,  combinations,  and  extension — by  so  much  must 
the  diagrams  be  themselves  diversified  and  complicated."  Accepting 
both  these  positions  as  true,  the  Professor  must  be  endowed  with  infinite 
faith  in  himself  if  he  expects  to  implant  in  the  immature  minds  of  the 
young,  who  are  not  ** active  thinkers, "an  infinite  ** inventive  capacity," 
to  match  these  infinitely  "diversified  and  complicated"  constructions  of 
diagrams.  If,  as  the  author's  positions  show,  the  acquisition  of  the 
diagrams  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  the  language,  and  the  language  must  be 
first  learned,  and  its  analysis  gained  before  the  diagrams  can  be  applied, 
some  ''active  thinkers"  will  persist  in  thinking  the  diagrams  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  acquiring. 

Part  Second  gives  the  laws  of  the  diagrams  complete,  with  full  illustra- 
tions ;  and  Part  Third  contains  a  large  number  of  examples  for  practice. 
The  student  who  shall  patiently  toil  through  Part  Second,  and  faithfully 
apply  what  he  may  there  learn  to  the  examples  in  Part  Third,  cannot  fail 
to  become  complete  master  of  "the  flat  ellipse,"  whatever  that  may  be, 
* '  and  two  of  its  segments. " 


O  Gbamma-tizkl  Diagrams  Defknoid  and  iMrtovED.     By  F.  S.  Jiwill,  Ph.  D.      New 
Yoric  :  A.  5.  Bunti  Sc  Co. 
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Mr.  Steele's  "Course  of  Chemistry*"  is  made  upon  a  sensible  and 
practical  plan.  A  large  number  of  students  in  academies  and  seminaries 
are  able  to  devote  but  a  single  term  to  the  study.  For  the  use  of  such 
pupils,  this  book  is  well  adapted.  It  contains  nothing  that  could  well 
be  spared  ;  there  are  no  prolix  observations  in  fine  print  "to  be  read, 
not  studied."  The  student  is  made  familiar  with  symbols  by  their 
constant  use.  Oxygen  is  always  O  ;  Hydrogen,  H  ;  and  so  with  the  other 
elements.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  large  number  of  problems  in 
chemical  equivalents — a  most  excellent  exercise,  which  has  been  much 
neglected,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  classes.  The  experiments  are 
numerous  and  to  the  point.  Practical  hints  respecting  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  comjxiunds,  are  plentifully  thrown  in.  The  old  notation  is 
retained,  and  sensibly,  for  a  class  would  require  a  whole  term  in  order 
to  become  proficient  in  Gcrhardt's  system.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
interesting,  and  the  author  evinces  a  fair  acquaintance  with  his  subject 

Mr.  Hogg's  *'  Histor>'  of  the  Microscope"  *  has  reached  its  sixth  edition. 
Much  new  matter,  with  many  new  engravings  and  eight  colored  plates,  has 
been  added.  In  clearness  of  statement  and  completeness  of  detail  this  work 
is  excelled  by  no  other  popular  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  inferior 
to  Carpenter's  tireatise  only  in  that  it  contains  less  of  original  research. 

The  February'  number  of  the  Ameruan  Xaiuralisi  completes  the  first 
volume  of  that  beautiful,  entertaining,  and  instructive  Magazine.  Its 
contents  are:  I.  Insects  of  Ancient  America  (with  a  plate),  by  S.  IT. 
Scudder ;  II.  The  Hand  as  an  Unruly  Member  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Wilder  ;  III.  The  Muscadine  Grape  (illustrated),  by  J.  H.  Jacques  ; 
IV.  A  Vacation  Trip  to  Brazil,  by  C.  F.  Hardt ;  V.  The  conclusion  of 
'Ilu  iMnd  Snails  of  Nav  England  (illustrated),  by  E.  S.  Morse  ;  with 
other  matter  of  interest  to  students  of  Natural  History.  The  Naturalist 
is  published  by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  ;  price,  $3  a  year. 
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Mefwrn.  Harper  &  Brothers :  Qubkn  Victoria'a  Journal  :  Our  Life  in  tlie  nig^lAnds.  ISmo, 
doth.— First  lkssonh  in  Xuxbisuh.    By  John  H.  French.  LL.I). 

Mea^rfl.  Hurt!  &  Hon;;hton  :  Onb  Wipb  too  Many  :  a  Tale  of  the  Tappan  Zee.  By  Rdward 
IfopFER.  fl.50.— Arctic  Boat  Journey.  By  Dr.  1. 1.  IIayeh.  $2..'iO.— Two  Thousand  Milks  on 
Horsbback  ;  A  Summer  Tour  through  Kanriai*.  NrbraHka.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  in  1>M6. 
By  Jambs  F.  Melink.— The  Turk  an u  the  Greek  :  or,  (.'recdei,  Races,  Society,  and  Scenery  in 
Tai*ey,  (Greece,  and  the  Isles  of  Oreoce.    By  S.  O.  \V.  Benjamin.    $1.75. 

Charlfis  Scribncr  &  Co. :  Eighty  Tears  or  Republican  Govbrnment  in  tub  United  Statbs. 
By  Louis  J.  Jennings. 

K.  Nelson  ft  Sons :  Bible  History,  in  connection  with  the  General  History  of  the  World. 
By  the  Rev.  William  (}.  Blaikib,  D.D.— History  op  English  Literature,  in  a  series  of  Bio- 
graphical  Sketches.  By  William  Francis  (^ou.yer,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Also  by 
tne  same  aathor.  Great  Events  op  History. 

Blelock  &.  Co. :  Exccb  Eccldsia  ;  an  Ef^sy  showing  tho  essential  Identity  of  the  Chnrch  in 
all  Af^s. 

Samuel  R.  Wells :  Oratory.  Sacred  and  Skcuij^r  :  or,  the  Extemporaneous  Speaker,  with 
sketches  of  the  most  eminent  Speakers  of  all  A£:»'h.    By  William  Pittenoer. 

KIdredcre  &  Brother.  Philadelphia :  Thb  ^Eneid  op  Viroil,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
TaoMAS  Chase,  A.  M.    f  LGO. 


(*)  A  Foubteen  Weeks'  Co.urse  in  Chemistry.    3d  edition.    By  J.  Dorman  Stkelp,  A.  M. 

New  York  :    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.      i6mo.,  pp.  264.     $1.50. 
(*)  The  Microscope;  Its  History,  Construction,  and  Application.    Bjr  Jabez  Hogg,  F.  L. S., 

etc.     London  and  New  Yorlc  :  Geo.  Rutledge  tc  Soni.     iimo,  p^.  7^1.     $VS^* 
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Kendall's  New  Blackboard  Easel. 


THE  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  "Articles  for  ever>-  School,"  is  the 
Easel,*  shown  above.  Its  peculiar  merit  consists  in  the  threefold 
joint  by  which  it  is  shut  logcthcr  (as  represented  on  the  left  of  the  cut), 
for  transportation  or  forstowing  nway  when  not  in  use.  lis  construction 
is  so  simple  that  description  is  unnecessar}-.  In  connection  with  the 
light  and  portable  Eureka  Slated  Blackboards,  it  constitutes  a  piece  of 
school- furniture  which  cannot  fail  to  become  as  popular  as  it  certainly 
is  cheap  and  convenient  and  useful. 

It  is  especially  suited  for  class-rooma,  lecture-halls,  Sunday-schools, 
and  other  places  ivhere  economy  of  space  is  an  object.  When  not  »-antcd 
it  can  be  folded  up  in  a  moment,  and  put  away  like  an  ordinary  board. 
Its  portability,  the  little  room  it  occupies  when  securely  packed,  and  the 
cx>nsequent  cheapness  of  transportation,  combine  to  make  it  the  most  con- 
%-Gnient  and  economical  Easel  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Board  shown  in  the  cut  is  No.  t,  in  the  following  list  of  Stakdaxd 
Eureka  Slated  Blackboards  : 

No.  o, 


™  It  X  3  r«i. 

price  $1.75- 

•■    •     X  3    " 

■'      3-50- 

■•  H  X  34  ■■ 

"    its- 

"3      X  4     " 

"      7.oa 

■■    31  X  4j  ■■ 

"      9- SO- 

"4      X   5     " 

Any  size  to  order,  per  sq.  foot. 


The  New  York  Teacher, 
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DEACON  FABER'S  SPECIALTY. 

THERE  was  talk  of  building  a  new  school-house  in  Peacham,  on 
the  Valley  Road  at  the  foot  of  Peacham  Range,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one.  Two  parties  were  opposed  to  this  improvement ; — ^the  teacher, 
who  was  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were  and  had  been  for  a  dozen 
years,  during  which  he  had  kept  the  same  small  room  and  taught  in  the 
same  poor  way,  while  the  village  had  grown  in  size  and  population,  and 
his  scholars  could  now  scarcely  squeeze  into  the  space  which  had  once 
been  ample — ^the  teacher,  and  some  of  the  parents,  who  feared  they 
might  have  to  purchase  new  books  for  their  children.  But  the  spirit  of 
innovation  prevailed,  for  there  were  other  parents  to  whom  air  and  light 
were  more  of  a  consideration  than  money,  and  who  knew  as  well  as  the 
superannuated  teacher  that  ht  could  not  find  a  place  for  his  incompetency 
in  a  brand-new  building.  Indeed,  Deacon  Faber,  who  took  a  wonderful 
interest  in  this  "reconstruction,"'  and  who  offered  to  give  five  thousand 
doUars  toward  it,  stipulated  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  discarded  with 
his  den ;  and  everybody  acquiesced.  So  the  work  went  on  ;  and  gradu- 
ally there  rose  up  a  handsome  building,  two  stories  high  and  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  sandstone  for  which  they  got  out  of  the  quarry  that  was 
worked  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  you  may  see  in  many  an  old 
house  on  the  Valley  Road — ^and  notably  in  that  one  marked  1774,  where 
the  cross-road  from  Simonton  comes  in  over  the  range,  passing  Sycamore 
Falls  on  the  way — covered  with  variegated  mosses  of  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  And  if  the  pointed  windows  and  pointed  roof  would  have  made 
you  think  the  new  school  a  church,  the  belfry,  which  they  put  on  last, 
much  more  would  have  justified  that  impression,  which  to  me  is  rather 
a  pleasant  one,  as  I  think  that  the  school  and  the  church  ought  never 
to  teach  contrary  things,  and  that  where  there  are  the  best  schools  the 
churches  are  the  purest  and  the  freest.  And  how  much  influence  the 
school  has  on  the  social  condition  of  a  given  community  Yrsa  «e.^tL^  \^ 
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ever,  after  Deacon  Faber's  pet  enterprise  was  completed,  and  two  smart 
Yankee  women  supplanted  the  former  master,  having  each  a  room  to 
herself,  and  full  at  that  Not  only  the  number  of  pupils  went  up  :  the 
Deacon  was  never  tired  of  telling  what  progress  they  made  in  writing  and 
in  figures,  how  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  daily  session,  and  how,  above 
all,  they  came  to  it  clean  and  kempt  and  decently  clad  ;  whereas,  before, 
their  parents  used  to  let  them  go  barefoot  and  ragged  (the  poorest  of 
them),  and  not  otherwise  than  as  if  they  were  simply  going  into  the 
street  to  play  at  mud-pies.  The  Deacon  used  to  say,  boastingly  but 
sincerely,  that  if  those  ^"^^  thousand  dollars  could  go  upon  his  tomb- 
stone, he  wanted  no  other  epitaph.  He  was  what  is  called  in  politics  a 
Hunker,  or  Conservative,  and  I  suppose  never  gave  a  dollar  to  help 
educate  the  freedmen  ;  but  he  assisted,  in  his  way,  at  a  similar  revolution 
in  the  manners  of  his  own  neighborhood,  where  he  reformed  and  en- 
lightened the  parents  through  the  children,  and  prepared  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  appreciate  and  withstand  the  arts  of  the  demagogue. 

The  Deacon  sometimes  mounted  his  gig  of  an  afternoon,  and  as  likely 
as  not  he  would  take  the  road  to  Easton,  going  west,  and,  with  a  long 
pull,  right  over  Peacham  Range,  and  down  into  the  valley  between  it  and 
Little  Peacham — as  the  second  and  lower  range  was  called.  And  just 
before  crossing  the  bridge,  opposite  a  line  of  noble  elms,  the  good  man 
could  not  help  seeing  the  red  wooden  school-house,  with  dilapidated 
chimney,  and  here  and  there,  on  the  roof,  a  brick  which  had  not  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  ground.  Or  he  would  drive,  in  the  same  general 
direction,  up  and  over  the  two  hills  on  the  Mount  Prospect  Turnpike  ; 
and  on  the  westerly  exposure  of  Great  Peacham  would  pass  the  white, 
bamlike  school-house,  whose  shutters  were  kept  to  against  the  violence  of 
the  wind  by  fence-rails  placed  obliquely  ;  but  where  mischievous  boys  had 
removed  the  one  and  opened  the  other,  you  saw  broken  panes  and 
sash,  and  the  Deacon  saw — not  one  item  escaped  him.  And  when  he 
had  reached  the  crown  of  little  Peacham,  where  he  halted  for  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Easton  Plain — the  city  itself  ' '  sparkling"  in  the  dis- 
tance *Mike  a  grain  of  salt,"  and  the  Blue  Pond  Mountains,  stretching 
far,  far  away  to  north  and  south — and  descended  further  to  Westfield 
and  Lafayette,  and  again  ascended,  having  the  same  view  at  his  back, 
only  glorified,  he  met,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  between  the  hills,  al- 
most in  sight  of  Sycamore  Falls,  a  third  desolate  school-house,  built 
into  a  bank,  so  that  it  made  considerable  difference  whether  the  teacher, 
in  dealing  with  some  refractory  boy,  expelled  him  by  the  door  or  by  one 
of  the  windows.  And  the  Deacon  did  not  say  to  himself,  **  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are,"  but  he  thought  he  had 
never  done  a  more  blessed  deed  than  to  secure  his  townsmen  so  respect- 
able and  cheerful  a  place  of  learning  as  Helvellyn  Hall — for  so  they 
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called  the  Gothic  structure.  And  the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  th^^ore 
it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  not  do  too  much  to  foster  the  efficient]^ 
of  the  school,  and  make  it  the  acknowledged  model  of  the  whole 
county. 

The  plan  of  the  Hall  was  simple  :  The  lower  floor  was  divided  into 
two  rooms,  communicating,  when  necessary,  by  folding-doors.  Over- 
head was  a  hall  occupying  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the  building, 
and  having  at  one  end  fi  stage,  at  the  other  (over  the  entrance)  a  small 
gallery  or  lofL  Here  the  exhibitions  took  place,  and,  as  it  was  lighted 
with  gas,  occasionally  an  evening  lecture  or  meeting,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  school-committee.  But  really  the  uses  for  it  were  few ;  and 
to  the  Deacon  it  seemed,  as  he  thought  about  it,  the  least  profitable  part 
of  his  investment.  He  might  have  built  shelves  in  it  for  a  library ;  but 
from  what  he  read  on  this  subject  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
library  for  the  scholars  was  a  superfluity,  but  that  money  spent  in  this 
direction  had  far  better  be  applied  in  furnishing  the  teacher  with  books 
of  reference.  He  had  accordingly  added  to  the  Bible,  which  the  town 
supplied  to  each  of  the  two  teachers,  a  Webster  and  a  Worcester  (for 
the  Deacon  argued  that  something  might  be  learned  from  both),  a  set 
of  the  New  American  Encyclopaedia,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Keith-Johnston 
atlas,  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and 
State  laws,  and  a  dictionary  of  biography.  Of  all  these  the  atlaa  cost  the 
most,  next  after  the  Cyclopaedia ;  and  the  sum  he  paid  for  it  led  the 
Deacon  to  consider  how  little  real  knowledge  of  other  countries  the  best 
of  atlases  and  maps  afforded.  Thus  a  friend,  who  had  just  returned 
from  England,  had  told  him  of  some  one's  reply  to  his  remark  on  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  towns  :  * '  Ah, 
yes;  you  avoid  that  by  only  burning  wood  in  America."  And  a  lady 
said  to  him,  "You  have  no  carpets,  I  believe? — surely,  though,  no 
omnibuses  in  America?"  ** Now,"  thought  the  Deacon,  '*had  that  lady 
only  seen  pictures  of  our  streets  and  our  interiors,  she  would  not  have 
shown  such  lamentable  ignorance.  And  the  skeptic  about  our  fuel 
would  have  been  so  no  longer,  had  he  seen  representations  of  a  coal- 
tiain,  a  coal  '  breaker'  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  a  common  grate  in  any 
of  our  parlors."  A  batch  of  stereoscopic  views,  sent  to  him  a  few  days 
afterward  from  England,  picturing  several  rooms  of  the  home  of  a  corre- 
spondent of  his,  and  showing  grate,  carpets,  gas-fixtures,  the  style  of  fur- 
niture, everything,  to  the  portraits  on  the  wall  and  the  skeleton  in  a 
doctor's  closet,  determined  the  Deacon  in  what  way  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  atlases. 

One  Friday  morning,  in  place  of  the  usual  geography  lesson,  the 
teachers  at  the  Hall  threw  the  two  rooms  into  one,  and  by  means  of  wall- 
maps  made  it  clear  to  the  youngest  pupil  where  England  and  France 
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were  in  Europe,  and  where  London  and  Paris  were  in  England  and 
France ;  that  they  were  the  capitals  of  these  countries,  and  how  much 
larger  and  more  populous  they  were  than  New  York,  of  which  they  all 
knew  something.  That  exercise  over,  the  school  was  informed  that  on 
the  following  afternoon  there  would  be  an  exhibition  of  pictures  of  these 
two  foreign  cities,  in  the  hall  above ;  and  all  were  invited  to  attend 
punctually  at  three  o'clock.  When  the  time  came  there  were  very  few 
absentees ;  and  the  children  found  at  the  Hall,  besides  their  teachers. 
Deacon  Faber,  his  face  beaming  with  unusual  warmth,  and  a  strange 
man  in  the  gallery,  leaning  on  a  still  stranger  machine,  which  reminded 
some  of  a  cannon  and  others  of  a  magic  lantern.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  stretched  a  white  canvas  screen,  of  large  dimensions,  on 
which,  temporarily,  hung  a  map  of  Europe.  When  the  boy  who  lived 
near  Bluebird  Corner,  and  had  the  farthest  to  come,  had  taken  his  seat, 
quite  out  of  breath,  the  Deacon  rose,  and  said  if  they  would  choose  him 
captain  he  would  take  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world ; 
and  as  they  all  agreed  to  that,  he  said  to-day  they  could  only  get  as  far 
as  England  and  France ;  and  he  wondered  if  anybody  knew  where  they 
were.  There  was  a  general  show  of  hands,  and  the  boy  from  Bluebird 
Comer  was  selected  to  answer,  which  he  did  correctly ;  but  being  asked 
to  come  up  and  point  the  countries  out  on  the  map,  he  fell  into  so  much 
doubt  that  there  arose  below  a  whirr  of  hands,  as  of  so  many  partridges, 
and  a  surer  head  succeeded  in  putting  the  stick  on  the  right  spots. 
Another  then  pointed  out  London  and  Paris,  and  by  oral  responses  it 
was  declared  that  they  were  capital  cities,  situated  on  certain  rivers,  and 
having  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  each.  Then  the  Deacon  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied,  took  down  the  map,  and  ordered  the  man  in 
the  gallery  to  proceed. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  darken  the  room,  when  a  great  circle  of 
light  appeared  upon  the  screen.  This  was  presently  occupied  by  a  rude, 
general  sketch  or  plan  of  London,  showing  the  principal  streets  and  the 
relation  of  the  city  to  the  river  Thames.  Then  the  Deacon  pointed  out 
the  Strand  ;  and  the  sketch  disappeared,  to  be  followed  by  a  view  of  that 
street,  so  real  and  so  vivid  that  the  children  could  not  repress  a  murmur 
of  delight  They  saw  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  private  carriages,  and  people 
afoot  on  the  sidewalk ;  read  the  signs  on  the  houses ;  looked  up  at 
chimney-pots  and  down  at  the  pavements ;  and  felt  very  much  as  if  they 
were  on  the  very  street  Then  the  sketch-plan  was  reproduced,  and  the 
Strand  pointed  out  again,  and  also  Cheapside,  of  which  they  next  had  a 
view.  On  the  left  they  saw  the  scaffolding  of  a  building  in  process  of 
repair ;  again  the  street  was  full  of  vehicles  and  foot-passengers,  and 
again  it  seemed  to  each  one  as  if,  set  him  down  blindfold,  and  he  could 
tell  you,  on  looking  about  him,  that  he  was  in  Cheapside  and  not  in 
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Broadway.  Next  came,  in  tarn,  the  site  and  a  view  of  part  of  the  front 
of  the  £unous  British  Museum,  with  its  Ionic  columns  and  sculptured 
pedi^ient ;  and  the  Deacon  called  their  attention  to  the  curious  hansom 
— not  **  handsome" — cab  standing  in  the  foreground,  of  which  they  could 
sec  but  one  or  two  in  New  York  :  *'  1307"  was  the  number  plainly  to 
be  read  upon  the  back.  In  Trafalgar  Square,  the  fountains  and  the 
statue  of  General  Charles  James  Napier  were  pointed  out.  Then  a 
view  of  St.  Paul's  Church  concluded  the  London  part  of  the  exhibition ; 
and  light  being  let  in,  the  Deacon  showed  how  one  went  by  rail  and 
boat  from  London  to  Paris  across  the  Channel.  Proceeding  as  before, 
he  gave  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  French  capital,  taking  in  one  comer  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  or  City  Hall,  as  the  Deacon  translated  it,  part  of  the 
Island,  the  Seine  and  several  of  its  bridges,  the  Pantheon,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  the  prominent  buildings  were  then  shown  in  detail,  and  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  was  chosen  to  compare  street-life  in  Paris  with 
street-life  in  London.  Finally,  the  children  were  startled  with  a  view  of 
a  marble  statue  on  a  blue  field,  which  faded  a^vay  into  one  of  Helvellyn 
Hall.  Never  did  any  audience  disperse  more  hilariously  than  those 
young  people  to  their  homes. 

The  Deacon,  like  many  another  public  benefactor,  found  that  he  was 
building  better  than  he  knew.  The  teachers  reported  to  him  an  unusual 
interest  in  geography  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  a  weekly  exhibition  of  the  same  character.  More- 
over, the  parents,  stimulated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  show,  had 
intimated  a  desire  to  be  present  on  the  next  occasion,  and  the  hope  that, 
in  order  not  to  rob  the  children  of  their  holiday,  the  evening  rather  than 
the  afternoon  should  be  selected.  The  Deacon's  enthusiasm  redoubled  ; 
and  if  he  could  have  let  his  cotton-mill  run  of  itself,  he  would  have  gladly 
devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  showman.  The  stereopticon  being 
bought  and  paid  for,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  pretty  constant  use ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  district 
that  if  they  would  pay  a  trifling  contribution  for  light,  fuel,  and  the 
services  of  the  operator,  he  would  admit  as  many  as  the  hall  would  hold, 
along  with  the  children,  and  would  arrange  for  separate  entertainments 
apart  from  the  studies  of  the  school.  This  proposition,  of  course,  was 
acceded  to  ;  and  as  Deacon  Faber  was  not  the  only  public-spirited  citizen 
in  Peacham,  a  fund  was  raised  to  supply  the  necessary  views  for  a  really 
ample  collection.  A  maiden  lady,  whose  nephew  attended  the  school, 
was  the  chief  contributor  in  this  instance,  she  stipulating  that  on  a  certain 
number  of  evenings  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  free  exhibition  should  be 
given  to  the  mechanics  and  other  workingmen  of  the  village,  their  wives 
and  families.  An  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Bruce,  who,  having  run 
away  in  his  youth,  had  wandered  over  pretty  nearly  all  the  globe,  and 
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returned  wealthy  to  his  native  village,  gave  a  complete  set  of  Murray's 
Guide  Books,  which  he  hoped,  he  said,  Miss  Goodrich,  the  senior 
teacher,  would  consult  freely  in  order  to  fit  her  to  explain  the  pictures 
shown  at  the  school  exhibitions.  A  New  York  merchant,  a  summer 
resident  of  Peacham,  purchased  two  large  stereoscopes,  holding  upward 
of  a  hundred  views,  and  placed  one  in  each  room  of  Helvellyn  Hall,  for 
daily  use ;  and  in  short,  such  provisions  were  made,  by  one  person  and 
another,  as  to  give  the  broadest  possible  scope  to  the  modest  idea  of 
Deacon  Faber.  He,  good  soul !  still  clinging  to  it,  believing  it  not 
exhausted,  saw  that  now  was  the  time  to  supplement  the  pictures  with 
books  ;  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  got  a  grant  of  land  from  the  town 
for  a  public  library,  which  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  means,  who  had 
watched  the  Deacon's  experiment,  promised  to  build  and  partially  stock. 
There — to  bring  a  long  story  to  an  end — are  now  to  be  had,  by  all  who 
will  call  for  them,  the  tales  of  all  travellers,  from  Marco  Polo  down  to 
George  Catlin  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  besides  histories  in  great  abun- 
dance, poetry,  and  all  other  branches  of  literature  such  as  a  libraiy  ought 
to  contain.  There  is  no  better  country  population  than  that  of  Peacham, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  does  real-estate  rule  higher. 
In  what  proportion  the  Peachamites  figure  among  the  twenty  thousand 
Americans  said  to  be  resident  or  journeying  in  Europe,  I  cannot  say ; 
nor  whether  Deacon  Faber's  specialty  has  sent  many  abroad.  Those 
who  still  linger,  however,  in  sight  of  Peacham  Range,  below  it  and  upon 
it,  know  more  of  foreign  parts,  without  having  travelled,  than  an  equal 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  taken  at  random  from  any  of  our 
cities  ;  while  in  general  intelligence,  they  are  so  much  like  the  better  sort 
of  New  Englanders,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Deacon  Faber  was 
born  up  in  Herkimer  County,  in  those  old  days  when,  in  winter,  the 
farmers  went  tunnelling  through  the  snow  or  over  the  buried  fences,  and 
when  the  January  thaw  was  as  regular  as  the  summer  solstice. 


In  a  recent  address  on  Education,  Mr.  Loomis,  author  of  **  Mental  and 
Social  Culture,"  touched  upon  a  principle  too  often  forgotten  in  the  rear- 
ing of  children.  The  paramount  business  of  a  child,  he  said,  is  growth. 
All  else  is  subordinate.  Food,  play,  clothing,  work,  and  education,  all 
have  \'alue  only  as  they  contribute  to  this  result.  But  healthful  growth 
demands  abundant  exercise ;  and  play  is  the  child's  exercise.  It  should 
therefore  have  a  place  to  play  in,  clothes  to  play  in,  and  things  to  play  with. 
A  child's  play,  is  not  merely  play ;  it  is  Nature's  first  lesson,  wherein  she 
gives  simple  instruction  upon  the  great  affairs  of  life.  It  is  a  grievous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  child  is  learning  nothing  unless  it  has  a  book. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 

VIII. — Persons  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

•*  "V  T  OTHING  so  hard  as  a  beginning/'  says  Byron.  But  his  lord' 
i.  ^  ship  probably  never  attempted  to  make  an  accurate  definition. 
If  he  had,  he  might  have  modified  his  words  somewhat  He  would 
have  found  that  to  answer  the  question,  ' '  What  is  poetry  ?"  for  example, 
and  to  answer  it  so  as  to  include  everything  embraced  in  the  name,  and 
exclude  everything  not  embraced  in  it,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  literary 
undertakings.  He  would  have  said  rather  with  Dean  Trench,  ''Noth- 
ing is  harder  than  a  definition.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  is,  for  the 
most  part,  no  easier  task  than  to  detect  a  fault  or  flaw  in  the  definition 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  nothing  on  the  other  is  more  difficult 
than  to  propose  one  of  our  own,  which  shall  not  also  present  a  vulnerable 
side.''  This  fact,  however,  should  not  deter  one  from  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  improve  what  he  plainly  sees  needs  improving. 

These  thoughts  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  a  consideration  of  the 
fact,  that  grammatical  definitions  have  long  been  notoriously  imperfect, 
and  with  all  the  attempts  made  at  different  times  to  correct  them,  they 
are  still  far  from  being  just  and  clear.  Not  that  there  have  been  no 
earnest,  sincere  endeavors  to  correct  them  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  framing  of  definitions,  and  above  all  of  correct  grammatical 
definitions,  is  something  extremely  difficult. 

Take  a  single  illustration.  We 'have  in  grammar  the  term  "person.'* 
As  applied  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  what  does  it  mean  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  person  ?  One  calls  it  a  ''modification  ;"  another,  a  "property  ;" 
another,  a  ' '  distinction. "  But  obviously  it  is  not  any  one  of  these ;  for, 
as  there  are  three  persons,  we  should  then  have  three  modifications,  or 
properties,  or  distinctions,  bearing  the  name  of  person  ;  and  to  speak  of 
a  noun's  being  in  a  certain  person  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  it 
is  in  a  certain  modification,  in  a  certain  property,  or  in  a  certain  distinc- 
tion— which  would  be  absurd.  Some  call  it  "  a  distinction  of  nouns ;" 
others,  * '  a  distinction  of  objects. "  In  reality,  it  is  neither.  One  defines 
it  as  "the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  what  is  said  in  discourse." 
We  try  to  grasp  the  idea  embodied  in  these  words :  we  say,  "Cromwell, 
I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition."  And  we  ask,  What  is  the  relation 
of  the  noun  Cromwell^  or  ambiiion^  or  of  the  pronoun  /,  or  ihety  to  what  is 
said  in  the  sentence  ?  And  the  nearest  approach  to  an  answer  to  which 
we  can  attain  is,  that  it  is  the  relation  of  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  the 
person  who  may  happen  to  be  wearing  them  ;  i.  e, ,  the  relation  of  con- 
tainer to  the  thing  contained.     But  this  being  obviously  a  wrong  conclu- 
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sion,  we  feel  like  exclaiming,  in  language  more  urgent  than  Shakes- 
pearean, Doctor,  do  fling  away  this  definition  I 

But  let  us  take  Goold  Brown's  definition.  Of  all  honest,  painstaking 
efforts  to  make  English  grammar  a  systematic,  correct  thing,  we  know 
of  none  to  equal  Brown's.  And  for  what  he  did,  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  educators.  His  grammars,  as  a  whole,  are  superior  to  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  if  not  from  more  recent  au- 
thors. But  they  are  far  from  faultless.  Even  in  the  matter  of  definition, 
on  which  Mr.  Brown  evidently  prided  himself,  he  sometimes  fails  most 
lamentably.  Take  his  definition  of  persons, — ''modifications  that  dis- 
tinguish the  speaker,  the  hearer,  and  the  person  or  thing  merely  spoken 
of."  (He  refuses  to  define  person^  under  the  idea  that,  in  its  technical, 
grammatical  sense,  the  word  is  indefinable  in  the  singular. )  He  means 
that  persons  are  modifications  of  words,  not  of  objects.  We  have  already 
said,  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  persons  are  not  modifications.  In 
the  sentence  quoted  above,  Cromwell  we  say  is  in  the  second  person. 
But  in  what  sense  is  the  second  person  a  modification  of  Cromwell,  and 
a  modification  ''that  distinguishes  the  hearer?"  This  definition  is, 
moreover,  confessedly  framed  with  a  view  to  apply  to  the  persons  of 
verbs  as  well  as  to  those  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  Fling,  in  the  above 
sentence,  is  in  the  second  person.  But  what  is  there  in  this  word  that 
"distinguishes  the  hearer?"  Absolutely  nothing.  And  yet,  according 
to  Brown,  the  second  person  is  a  modification  ol  fling  "that  distinguishes 
the  person  addressed  !"  We  freely  confess  ourselves  stupid,  if  this  defi- 
nition, in  itself  considered,  is  clear,  "just  in  sense,  and  suitable  for  a 
child." 

Worcester  defines  person  to  be  "  the  character  which  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun bears,  as  denoting  the  speaker,  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person 
spoken  of."  This  is  somewhat  better ;  still,  it  will  hardly  bear  examining. 
Take  the  sentence,  "  I  that  speak  to  thee  am  he. "  He  certainly  "denotes 
the  speaker"  here,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  first  person.  Take  the  sen- 
tence, "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  The 
first  Lord  "denotes  the  speaker"  of  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand^  and  the 
second  Lord  "denotes  the  one  spoken  to,"  just  as  truly  as  the  following 
thou  does  ;  yet  both  Lords  are  in  the  third  person. 

What,  then,  is  person  ?  We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  really  say, — at 
least,  say  in  a  manner  "suitable  for  a  child."  The  most  we  aim  at  or 
hope  for,  is  to  lead  others,  if  possible,  to  look  at  the  subject  also,  and  by 
examination,  reflection,  and  comparison  secure  in  time  something  like 
accuracy  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  to  prepare  text-books  on 
that  most  abstruse,  and,  as  commonly  taught,  most  uninteresting  of 
studies,  grammar.  After  raising  exceptions  to  the  definitions  of  others, 
vre  are  naturally  expected  to  propose  something  ourselves.     We  offer. 
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therefore,  the  following,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  it  criticiBed  and  set 
aside.  Nor  can  we  object  to  this,  if  it  lead  to  something  better,  more 
trathfuL  As  we  understand  it,  person  is  the  condition  of  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  which  it  represents  the 
object  or  objects  denoted  by  it  as  sustaining  to  the  sentence  or  clause  in 
which  it  stands.  Person  is,  therefore,  wholly  a  sentential  circumstance : 
it  depends  solely  upon  the  use  to  which  nouns  and  pronouns  are  put  in 
sentences.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  personal  pro- 
nouns and  othec.  pronouns  and  nouns — the  person  of  a  personal  pronoun 
never  changes.  It  may  always  be  known  by  the  form  of  the  word.  Thus 
/,  wu,  we,  aurs^  ^y^^A  whenever  we  meet  them,  we  say  are  of  the  first 
person ;  for  in  discourse  they  are  always  so  used  as  to  represent  the 
objects  denoted  by  them  as  the  ones  who  utter  the  words.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  other  than  personal  pronouns  and  nouns.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  person  is  not  only  dependent  upon  but  denoted  solely  by 
their  use  in  sentences.  Disconnected  from  discourse,  a  noun  has  no 
person.     The  same  is  true  of  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns. 

The  relations  which  objects  mentioned  in  any  sentence  may  sustain  to 
to  that  sentence  are  three — that  of  speaker  (or  speakers),  of  object  (or 
objects)  addressed,  and  of  object  (or  objects)  merely  spoken  of.  There 
are,  therefore,  three  persons  or  conditions,  in  which  nouns  and  pronouns 
may  be  placed,  representing  the  objects  denoted  by  them  as  sustaining 
one  of  these  three  relations  to  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  for  the 
time  they  may  happen  to  be. 

The  first  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  repre- 
sents the  object  it  denotes  as  the  speaker  of  the  word. 

The  second  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
represents  the  object  it  denotes  as  addressed  in  the  word. 

The  third  person  is  that  condition  in  which  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
represents  the  object  it  denotes  as  something  merely  spoken  of  in  the 
word. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  examples  by  way  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
our  definitions. 

I.  "Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition."  Cromwell  and 
Iha  represent  the  person  denoted  by  them  as  the  one  here  addressed. 
/  represents  him  whom  it  denotes  as  the  one  who  utters  the  sentence. 
AndntioH  represents  something  as  simply  spoken  of.  (Some  gram- 
marians, from  a  desire,  we  suppose,  to  be  accurate,  say,  ''The  first 
person  denotes  the  speaker  or  writer"  The  **  writer"  of  the  above  sen- 
tence was  Shakespeare  ;  but  the  speaker,  whose  words  Shakespeare  is 
represented  as  giving  us,  and  who  is  denoted  by  the  word  /,  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  It  is  better  not  to  lumber  up  the  definition  with  the  word 
wriiir ;  for  even  when  he  does  not  personate  another,  a  ^Ji\\ftt  \Sivj  V^t^ 
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said  to  ''speak"  through  his  pen,  and  so  be  the  speaker  of  the  words  he 
commits  to  paper. ) 

2.  "I  that  speak  to  thee  am  he."  He  represents  the  person  denoted 
by  it  as  merely  spoken  of,  and  hence  is  in  the  third  person.  It  unques* 
tionably  denotes  the  speaker  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands ;  but  it 
represents  him  not  as  the  speaker,  but  as  one  simply  spoken  of.  The 
following  present  similar  examples  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  third 
person,  though  denoting  the  speaker  or  the  person  spoken  to.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper/^'  '  *  Art  thou  ^  Mtf/  troubleth  Israel  ?"  ' '  Wilson 
and  I  are  /avers  of  good  music."     **  //  was  I  whom  you  met" 

It  should  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  wording  of  a  definition  is 
oftentimes  a  very  nice  thing,  and  one  that  will  not  bear  the  omission, 
or  exchange,  or  displacement  of  a  single  word  without  endangering  the 
whole.  So  here ;  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  say  that ' '  a  noun  or  a  pronoun 
in  the  first  person  denotes  the  person  represented  as  the  speaker."  It 
may  and  generally  does  do  it,  but  not  always.  In  the  sentence,  ' '  I  that 
speak  to  thee  am  he,"  he  denotes  the  very  individual  whom  /  in  the  same 
sentence  represents  as  the  speaker ;  but  it  does  not  itself  represent  him 
as  the  speaker,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  in  the  first  person.  Other 
examples,  illustrative  of  this,  will  occur  as  we  proceed,  especially  under 
example  8th. 

3.  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  The 
words  Lord  represent  the  ones  denoted  by  them  as  merely  spoken  of  in 
the  clause  in  which  they  stand ;  while  the  first  my  represents  the  one 
whom  it  denotes  as  the  speaker  of  that  clause.  The  my  of  the  second 
clause  represents  the  one  denoted  by  it,  1.  ^.,  the  Lord  first  mentioned  in 
the  other  clause,  as  its  speaker;  while  /hou  represents  the  second- 
mentioned  Lord  of  the  first  clause  as  the  one  addressed  in  the  second. 

4.  "Waft,  wafl,  ye  winds,  his  story  ;  and  you,  ye  waters,  roll."  Here 
wmds  and  waters  are  so  used  as  to  represent  the  objects  denoted  by  them 
as  addressed.  The  ye  before  winds,  as  well  as  that  before  waters,  is  not 
the  subject  of  any  verb,  but  is  used  adjectively  with  the  word  following 
it  to  denote  more  strongly  the  person  of  the  latter.  To  parse  wmds  or 
waters  as  in  apposition  with  ye,  is  incorrect.  They  are  rather  in  apposi- 
tion with,  as  they  are  explanatory  of,  you,  the  subject  in  the  one  case 
(understood)  oiwaft,  and  in  the  other  oirolL 

5.  "Mr.  Jones  asked  us  boys  where  we  had  been."  The  individual, 
Mr.  Jones,  is  here  represented  as  speaking,  but  not  as  the  speaker  of  this 
sentence.  In  relation  to  the  clause,  Mr,  Jones  asked  us  boys,  in  which 
his  name  occurs,  he  is  represented  as  merely  spoken  of.  Hence  his 
name,  Afr,  Jones,  is  in  the  third  person.  Boys,  as  well  as  ive,  represents 
the  persons  it  denotes  as  the  ones  uttering  the  words, — not  necessarily  in 

•  their  united  capacity,  but  through  some  one  of  their  number  acting  as 
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their  representative  in  the  matter.  Us^  again,  like  jv  in  the  preceding 
example,  is  used  adjectively,  iqys  being  the  true  object  of  the  verb  asked. 
The  case  of  us  is  the  objective ;  not  because  us  is  the  object  of  asked^  nor 
becaose  it  is  in  apposition  with  hoys,  but  simply,  as  in  Latin,  in  order  to 
agree  with  the  noun  it  limits. 

We  condemn  the  language  of  the  unlettered  man  who  says,  ''Have 
you  shipped  ihem  boards?'*  But  we  are  permitted  to  say,  "  My  lord,  you 
do  us  pads  the  greatest  injustice." — Prior.  "Truly,  we  public  characters 
have  a  tough  time  of  it" — Hawthorne,  "More  thou  saidst,  thou  priest 
of  nature." — R,  H,  Dana.  ^'Fe  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  !" 
— Byron.  That  is  to  say,  we^  us,  thou,  ye,  you,  are  allowable  definitives. 
But  the  person  who  ignorantly  says  "them  boards,"  only  follows  the 
analogy  of  " us  boys."  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  polite  usage  them 
is  not  allowed  here ;  it  must  give  place  to  those.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  We  have  no  adjective  of  the  first  or  the  second  person  bearing 
to  we  and  us,  or  to  thou^ye,  QLndyou  the  relation  which  those  bears  to  them. 
Hence  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  pronouns  themselves  as  adjectives. 
We,  us,  thou,  ye,  and  you,  when  joined  to  nouns,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, are  therefore  neither  subjects  of  verbs  or  prepositions  nor  objects 
of  verbs,  any  more  than  those.  They  are  simply  and  properly  "adjective 
pronouns."  We  say  "an  iron  rod,"  <*a  snow  storm,"  "a  Boston  mer- 
chant," etc.,  and  hesitate  not  to  call  iron,  snow,  and  Boston  in  such  cases 
"adjectives."  Why  not  call  us,  ye,  etc.,  in  such  cases  as  the  above,  what 
they  really  are,  adjective  pronouns  ?  This  construction,  however,  is  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  in  cases  like  the  following. 

6.  "O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name."  "To  us,  its 
inhabitants,  this  country  has  charms  which  it  has  not  for  you. "  Here, 
the  second  Lord  represents  him  whom  it  denotes  as  spoken  of.  The 
same  is  true  of  inhabitants  in  the  next  sentence.  Hence,  these  words  are 
in  the  third  person,  though  they  denote  in  the  one  case  the  one  spoken 
to,  and  in  the  other  the  speakers.  The  meaning  is,  "  O  Lord,  [who  art] 
oor  Lord,"  etc.  ;  "To  us,  [who  are]  its  inhabitants,"  etc.  But  in  a 
sentence  like  this,  "Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth,"  Lord  is  in  the  second  person,  representing,  as  it  evi- 
dently does,  the  one  whom  it  denotes,  as  addressed.  Indeed,  the  sen- 
tence might,  withqut  changing  the  construction,  just  as  well  read,  "  Lord, 
in  the  beginning  thou  hast  laid, "  etc. 

7.  "I  give  myself  away."  "They  left  it  with  us."  "None  knew 
thee  but  to  love  thee,"  "Know  thyself."  Here  myself,  us,  thee,  and 
MyiK^ obviously  "denote  persons  spoken  of."  But  they  are  not  merely 
spoken  of.  They  are  represented,  the  first  two  as  the  speakers  of  the 
sentences  in  which  their  respective  verbal  representatives  myself  and  us 
occur,  and  the  last  two  as  the  ones  to  whom  the  words  we  2iddi^^^^, 
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8.  "  SUuicL  Who  calls  ?  Hgiamour,  Your  servant  and  your  friend." 
— Two  GmL  of  Verona,  Here  servant  ^xiA  friend  "denote  the  speaker/ 
Sir  Eglamour ;  yet  they  are  in  the  third  person.  Solomon,  addressing 
the  Deity,  in  a  similar  manner  says  of  himself,  "Thy  servant  is  in  the 
midst  of  thy  people."  Servant  \i^i^^  too,  "denotes  the  speaker,"  but  it 
does  not  represent  him  as  the  speaker  of  the  sentence  ;  it  represents  him 
merely  as  spoken  of,  and  hence  is  in  the  third  person.  We  know  it  to 
"denote  the  speaker,"  not  from  the  representation  of  the  sentence,  but, 
as  in  the  other  sentence,  from  the  connection  in  which  the  words  stand. 
"  Jonadab  said  to  the  king,  Behold  the  king's  sons  come."  Here  kin^s 
denotes  the  person  addressed ;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  third  person,  for  it  rep- 
resents him  as  spoken  of 

In  examples  like  these,  grammarians  tell  us  that  "the  third  person  is 
employed  for  the  first  or  the  second."  But  what  do  they  mean  by  this? 
Not  what  these  words  say,  surely.  The  third  person  is  never  employed 
for  the  first  or  the  second.  The  third  person  is  that  condition  of  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun  in  which  the  noun  or  the  pronoun  (not  the  "person") 
represents  the  object  denoted  by  it  as  something  merely  spoken  of. 
And  to  say  that  this  person  is  .sometimes  employed  for  the  first,  is  to  say 
that  a  noun  in  this  person  sometimes  represents  the  object  denoted  by  it 
as  the  speaker  or  utterer  of  that  noun.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to 
facts.  That  object  may  be  the  speaker  of  the  word ;  but  if,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  the  name  of  that  object  is  in  the  third  person,  it  represents 
that  object  as  spoken  of,  not  as  the  speaker.  In  other  words,  the  third 
person  is  not  employed  for  the  first.  The  misstatement,  that  it  is  some* 
times  so  employed,  arises  from  the  confounding  of  person,  as  a  condition 
of  a  noun,  with  the  noun  itself;  as  in  such  supposed  definitions  as  these, 
"The  first  person  [not  the  word  in  the  first  person]  denotes  the  speaker ; 
the  second  person  [the  word  in  the  second  person  ?]  denotes  the  person 
or  object  addressed. "  All  that  is  meant,  when  we  are  told  that  the  third 
person  is  sometimes  used  for  the  second,  is,  that  a  person,  addressing 
Mr.  Jones,  may  use  the  more  distant  and  formal  salutation,  "  How  is 
Mr.  Jones  this  morning?"  instead  of  the  familiar,  friendly  "How  do 
you  do  ?"  of  every-day  life.  But  what  school-boy  does  not  know  this  ? 
And  what  need  of  referring  to  this  fact — a  rhetorical  rather  than  gram- 
matical point-^in  speaking  of  "persons"  in  a  treatise  on  grammar? 
The  trouble  with  these  writers  is,  they  fail  to  define  person  aright  Then, 
because  a  noun  in  the  third  person  happens,  by  a  rhetorical  use  of 
words,  to  "denote  the  speaker"  or  "denote  the  person  spoken  to,"  they 
need  to  append  a  note  to  expose  the  incorrectness  of  their  own  defi- 
nitions. 

Of  the  persons  of  verbs  we  have  no  room  to  speak.  They  are  a  differ- 
ent  tiling,  and  need  a  definition  of  their  own. 
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THE  INTERVENTION  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

England  and  thf  English  Colonies. 

III. 
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THE  organization  of  elementaiy  education  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
earlier  date  in  Scotland,  I  think,  than  in  any  other  country.  An 
act  of  James  VI.  states  that  there  shall  be  in  each  parish  a  public  school 
with  a  competent  teacher,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  and  wealth.  The  fundamental  principle  was  estab- 
lished ;  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  declared  a  public  duty,  in 
which  each  citizen  is  obliged,  by  taxation,  to  bear  his  part  An  act  of 
Parliament  of  1696  completed  the  system  and  regulated  all  its  details. 
The  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  national 
religion  of  Scotland.  l*he  minimum  of  the  teacher's  salary  is  settled  by 
law ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  freeholders  to  meet  and  vote  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  assessors  levy  the  school-tax  officially. 
It  is  to  this  act,  so  simple  in  its  form,  that  Scotland  owes  its  civilization 
and  prosperity.  Nature  had  not  crowned  it  with  her  favors.  Its  soil  was 
roagh,  poor,  and  rocky ;  its  climate  so  cold  and  damp  that  fruits  seldom 
ripened  there,  and  oats  were  the  chief  cereal  and  the  staple  article  of  food 
for  its  barbarous  people.  Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Scottish  nation  was  composed  of  fierce,  ignorant,  superstitious  tribes, 
continually  at  war  with  each  other,  living,  by  robbery,  at  the  expense  of 
the  peaceful  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  Lowlands.  A  hundred 
years  later  all  is  changed.  Upon  this  sterile  soil,  now  fertilized  by  skilful 
labor,  we  find  a  moral,  prosperous,  religious,  tolerant,  and  enlightened 
nation,  superior  in  civilization  to  the  English — who  formerly  despised 
their  barbarous  neighbors — equal  to  them  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, excelling  them  in  agriculture.  '*  Wherever  a  Scotchman  may  be/' 
tajs  M.  Biot,  in  his  remarkable  book  upon  Elementary  Education  in 
Scotland,  "the  instruction  that  he  has  received  in  the  parish  schools 
gives  his  mind  a  peculiar  turn  for  observation,  and  enables  him  to  reach 
beyond  the  circle  of  objects  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  persons  of 
the  same  classes  who  have  not  been  thus  trained."  ''In  London,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Scotchmen  were  classed  with  the  Esquimaux,"  says 
Bfacaulay.  The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  no  longer 
regarded  with  contempt,  but  with  envy.  It  was  complained  that  he  was 
superior  to  others  in  all  circles.  Mingling  with  the  English  and  Irish, 
he  rose  above  them,  as  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  water.  \Mience 
came  this  marvellous  transformation  ?     From  the  influence  ol  \.\\^  Yt^- 
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byterian  school,  compulsorily  supported  by  parish  funds.  It  is  indis- 
putably one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  nations. 

If  England  ought  to  borrow  the  idea  of  parish  schools  from  Scotland, 
she  should  adopt  that  of  lay  instruction  from  Ireland.  Until  the  close 
'•of  the  last  century,  Ireland  was  buried  in  profound  ignorance.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Catholics, 
and  a  statute  of  William  III.  forbade  any  Cathglic  to  teach.  In  1781 
this  law  was  repealed,  and  in  1793  the  Irish  Parliament  endeavored  to 
promote  popular  instruction  by  appropriations.  From  that  time  numer- 
ous mixed  schools  were  founded,  where  the  children  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  sitting  on  the  same  benches  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  after- 
ward received  religious  instruction  from  clergymen  of  their  respective 
faiths.  The  great  public  inspection  of  1806 — the  report  of  which  was 
not  published  until  181 2 — ^showed  that  a  system  of  education,  inde- 
pendent of  sects  and  free  to  all,  is  the  truly  successful  one.  The  Prot- 
estants, who  had  the  wealth  and  power,  would  not  have  supported  Catholic 
schools  with  their  money ;  and  the  Catholics,  precisely  the  class  who 
most  needed  instruction,  would  not  have  attended  Protestant  schools. 

A  powerful  association  was  founded  in  181 1,  called  the  Society  of 
Kildare,  whose  object  was  to  diffuse  an  education  entirely  unsectarian  in 
spirit  The  directing  committee  was  composed  of  21  Anglicans,  4 
Quakers,  2  Presbyterians,  and  2  Catholics.  It  determined  not  to  be 
influenced,  in  the  selection  of  teachers  or  the  admission  of  pupils,  by 
any  denominational  consideration.  The  Bible  was  read  in  school,  but 
without  comment.  Any  book  having  the  least  trace  of  religious  contro- 
versy was  strictly  prohibited.  A  noble  example  of  tolerance  was  furnished 
upon  this  soil  of  Ireland,  so  often  wasted  and  stained  with  blood  by  the 
fierce  hatred  of  rival  sects. 

Government  intrusted  the  distribution  of  its  appropriations  to  the 
Society  of  Kildare.  The  success  at  first  was  very  great  From  181 7  to 
1825,  1,490  schools  were  organized,  attended  by  more  than  100,000 
pupils ;  but  this  very  success  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  most  fanatical 
part  of  both  churches.  The  Anglicans  were  displeased  that  they  were 
placed  on  an  equality  with  Catholic  priests.  The  ultramontanes  wished 
to  abolish  national  education  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies ;  the 
moderate  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  well  aware  that  without 
the  aid  of  Government  it  was  impossible  to  diffuse  instruction  in  those 
poor  counties  that  could  never  support  the  teachers  they  so  sorely  needed. 
Afler  prolonged  and  vehement  discussions,  both  parties  of  the  Catholics 
agreed  to  appeal  to  that  infallible  authority  to  whose  decisions  both  pro- 
fessed to  submit  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  replied,  in  1841,  by  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Ireland.     This  answer  deserves  attention. 
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for  it  shows  that  even  in  so  important  a  matter  as  elementary  education 
Rome  decided  to  compromise  when  it  seemed  to  be  for  its  interest* 
The  Pope  does  not  condemn  lay  instruction,  he  even  claims  that  religion 
should  not  be  taught  at  all,  so  that  the  modem  principle  of  the  seculari- 
zation of  elementary  education,  established  by  the  State,  which  the 
Church  opposes  elsewhere  as  a  monstrosity,  it  accepts  in  Ireland  as  in 
Holland — that  is,  wherever  the  government  being  Protestant,  it  cannot 
hope  to  reign  supreme. 

The  approval  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff  insured  the  success  of  national 
education.  The  priests  permitted  their  parishioners  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  mixed  schools ;  and  many  Catholic  schools,  whose  resources 
were  inadequate,  submitted  to  the  general  regulations,  and  obtained 
appropriations.  Soon  new  school-houses  were  demanded,  so  great  was 
the  eagerness  to  receive  the  instruction  but  lately  condemned  from  the 
pulpit  The  progress  was  rapid  and  steady.  In  1833,  there  were  789 
schools  and  107,000  pupils  ;  in  1843,  2)9^^  schools  and  355,000  pupils ; 
in  1853,  5,023  schools  and  550,000  pupils;  in  January,  1863,  6,010 
schools  and  811,973  pupils.  From  January,  1861,  to  1863,  more  than 
520  schools,  287  of  which  were  Catholic,  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  national  legislature.  It  may  then  be  affirmed  that  in  Ireland 
lay  instruction,  supported  by  State  appropriations,  has  been  entirely 
successful,  and  has  given  occasion  for  no  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  for  their  religious  feelings  have  not  been  in  any  way 
offended. 

It  is  to  Lord  Stanley  (now  the  Earl  of  Derby)  that  Ireland  owes,  in 
great  measure,  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  has  made  schools 
Abundant  in  this  country  where  they  were  few  and  wretched ;  and  it  is 
honorable  to  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  and  ultra-Anglican  party  to 
have  contributed  so  efficiently  to  the  spread  of  education  throughout  this 
Catholic  population,  suffering  from  their  hereditary  poverty  and  an  igno- 
rance that  seemed  remediless.  A  law  of  1861  confirmed  the  charter  of 
1845,  which  had  invested  the  directing  committee  with  civil  rights.     It 


*  A  Catholic  member  of  the  English  Parliament  from  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Hagan,  showed,  in 
the  fenonring  terms,  the  necessity  of  the  present  system  for  his  Church  :  <*  The  Brothers  of 
Doctrine,  however  noble  their  devotion,  cannot  furnish  teachers  enough  for  the 
demands  of  the  people.  We  must  chqose  between  a  system  of  education  inde- 
pendent of  religion  or  a  dose  union  with  the  sects;  this  last  arrangement  would  be  impossible 
in  Ireland,  /or  it  graduates  the  State  appropriation  by  the  amount  of  private  contributions. 
Who^  then,  knowing  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  this  country,  would  desire  its  adoption  ? 
The  consequences  of  such  a  reform  would  be  disastrous.  .The  Irish  Protestants,  who  own 
the  property  and  the  land,  would  be  largely  aided  by  Government,  and  they  would  establish 
in  each  parish  a  proselyting  Khool  far  superior  in  resources  to  ours,  and  consequently  more 
attractive  to  the  poor.** 
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classified  atnd  arranged  the  old  statutes,  regulated  details,  religious  instmc- 
tton,  the  selection  of  text-books,  and  inspection.  The  salaries  of  masteis 
vaiy  from  %i  lo  to  $240,  and  those  of  female  teachers  from  $75  to  $195. 
The  present  system  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  instruction  is  gradu- 
ally diffused. 

The  experience  of  Australia  is  no  less  instructive,  and  shows  clearly 
the  course  that  England  must  take  to  improve  her  elementary  educatioru 
The  English  denominational  system  prevailed  until  recently  in  Australia. 
Government  granted  to  the  ministers  of  different  denominations  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  schools  which  were  placed  under  their  super- 
vision. The  school-houses  were  erected  upon  church  lands,  and  the 
teachers  were  appointed  by  the  clergymen.  The  Board  of  Education  had 
only  the  right  of  examining  and  refusing  its  pecuniary  aid.  This  system 
occasioned  the  same  inconveniences  in  the  young  colony  as  in  the  mother- 
country.  The  expenses  were  enormous,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  new  and  sparsely-populated  localities  ministers  of  different  denomi- 
nations hastened  to  open  schools  and  ask  appropriations.  These  were 
generally  granted ;  but  the  resources  were  still  insufficient  Where  a  good 
school  might  have  been  maintained,  open  to  children  of  all  sects,  five  or 
six  pupils  were  vegetating  in  a  poor  building,  with  an  incompetent 
teacher.  The  colony  of  Victoria  voted  annually  JSi20,ooo  sterling, 
nearly  $609,000,  for  primary  education — a  large  sum,  considering  the 
population,  for  it  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  England  should  expend 
$37,000,000  for  this  object — and  yet  all  the  wants  were  not  supplied,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  distribution. 

Convinced  of  the  faults  of  the  system,  the  legislature,  while  con- 
tinuing the  former  appropriations  for  sectarian  schools,  established  an^ 
organization  resembling  that  of  Ireland,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
national  schools,  open  to  all,  and  subject  to  regular  inspection.  The 
new  plan  was  very  successful.  In  1861  the  National  Board  expended 
iS50,343,  and  the  Denominational  Board  jSi05,ooo.  A  more  radical 
change  has  been  at  last  effected.  The  Educational  Act  of  1862  abolished 
the  two  former  Boards  that  had  been  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
funds,  and  created  a  new  one,  organized  after  the  system  of  Ireland. 
Four  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  lay  instruction,  while  religious  training 
is  given  by  a  clergyman  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  child  belongs. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  jSioo  to  ^£300,  and  the  tuition-fee, 
which  is  I  or  2  shillings  a  week,  nearly  doubles  this  income.  Education 
is  compulsory.  These  measures  are  excellent ;  they  prove  that  these 
young  communities,  developing  so  rapidly  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
appreciate,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  and  better  than  we,  the  necessity 
of  popular  instruction. 


THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 
Chapier  III, — Marriage, 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR— Nee-pee-cod—Ne-bor-chid—  In  the  days 
of  yore,  whenever  a  scholar  came  to  a  word  like  that,  it  was  held 
tillable  to  omit  the  same  and  fill  the  hiatus  with  the  phrase,  "Here  I 
skip  over. " 

But  there  are  words  which  must  not  be  thus  skipt  over,  and  amongst 
them  are  those  which  form  the  correct  record  of  the  Smith  Family. 

Therefore,  Sam,  in  nautical  parlance — ^here  we  must  luff  a  little. 
Professor,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  rein  in  our  Pegasus ; — whoa  I 
— gently,  then — back  ! 

Any  one  who  chooses  can  verify  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  our  last 
chapter,  viz.,  that  John  and  Emma  were  married,  by  making  proper  in- 
quiries at  Elmswood.  Under  the  heading  of  Marriages,  in  the  register 
numbered  23,  and  on  folio  132,  will  be  found  these  words  : 

**  On  Sunday,  February  4th,  1830.     John  Smith,  bachelor,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 

London,  to  Emma  Hartley,  spinster,  of  this  parish. 

Hi«  \ 

RouN  •\r  Haitlby,  I  John  Smith — £mma  HAaTLXY. 

marie  >-   fyUntitei.  ri*  «  y«#    1 

Tobias  Lancdon,  Citrk. 


Solomon  Chipps,    Foreman, 


Chipps  ought  not  to  have  written  " Foreman"  afler  his  name;  and 
Dr.  Langdon  was  hopping  mad  about  it.  As  the  Doctor  would  not  per- 
mit an  erasure  in  the  register,  Solomon  had  to  "  box  up,"  as  he  called  it, 
the  obnoxious  word.  This  duty  he  performed  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, by  drawing  lines  around  it. 

Of  the  signatures  it  may  be  stated,  that  John  Smith's  is  written  painfully 
accurate,  whilst  Emma's  is  rather  scrawley,  the  long  letters  having  a  trem- 
ok>as  appearance.  Chipps'  was  the  biggest,  and  would  have  been  the 
bttt,  if  he  had  not  spoiled  it  by  adding  ''  Foreman." 

Emma  had  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  uncle  to  write  his  name,  just  for 
the  look  of  the  thing ;  but  Robin  had  commenced  his  chirographical 
studies  late  in  life,  and  having  begun  with  large-sized  Roman  capitals, 
never  condescended  to  imitate  anything  smaller.  On  the  side  of  a 
wagon  or  a  barn-door,  he  was  at  home  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  met 
all  Emma's  beseechings  with  the  words,  "No,  no,  Em, —  'tant  no  use  ; 
I  know  as  I  could  never  get  it  into  one  of  them  there  registry-books." 

So  John  and  Emma  were  honorably  married.  Their  banns  had 
thrice  been  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  church  of  Elmsv^ood,  ^a  -^^a 
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then  legally  required.  Such  proceeding  is  now  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Marriage  is  only  a  civil  contract  The  head  of  the  English  Church  has 
so  admitted  it  to  be.  As  two-fifths  of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  arc 
unmarried,  probably  the  change  is  not  considered  of  any  consequence. 

In  solitary  dignity  the  Ancient  Church  condemns  the  civic  innova- 
tion ;  every  one  of  her  pointed  spires  frets  with  indignation,  and  all  her 
carved  corbells  frown  abhorrence  at  the  impiety. 

What  is  there  in  the  word  ' '  marriage"  that  should  cause  such  com- 
motion ?    Shakespeare,  in  the  ''Taming  of  the  Shrew, " contrasts  it  thus  : 

Pet,     "  We  two— are  married ;  but  you  two — are  tped." 

Sally  Brown  interprets  it  in  a  different  manner.  Standing  outside  her 
shanty,  looking  at  her  husband,  Dick,  feeding  the  pig,  a  handsome 
buggy  races  along  the  road. 

*  *  There  goes  our  namesake, "  says  Dick. 

Yes ;    it  is  the  carriage  of  Optimus  Browne,  the  dashing  cashier  of 

Bank  :  his  lady  is  with  him.     Critic  of  the  Evening  Post^  the  word 

*  *  lady"  is  written  by  the  card. 

Sal  turns  up  her  nose  (naturally  r6trouss6)  to  an  alarming  altitude. 
'*The  nasty  dirty  hussey !"  Then  stalking  into  the  house,  she  takes 
little  Dick  out  of  the  cradle,  and  apostrophizes  him  thus :  "  Never  mind, 
my  pooty,  if  your  best  frock  is  all  greased  down  the  front,  you're  an 
honest,  lawful  baby. "  And  then  she  seats  herself  and  prepares  to  give 
him  an  extra  lunch  on  the  strength  of  her  satisfaction. 

A  woman  in  satin  scorned  by  a  woman  in  calico  !  What  magic  has 
inverted  the  order  of  society  ?  Is  it  performed  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
law }  No,  it  is  not  by  the  lower  court  that  guilt,  in  the  preceding  in- 
•stance,  was  sentenced. 

But  marriage  itself  has  its  varieties.  There  is  the  "manage  de  con- 
venance,"  like  that  between  Seth  Baldwin  and  his  first  cousin  Kate,  who 
were  tinlcered  into  one  because  their  lands  were  contiguous.  Such 
unions,  if  iK>t  mercifully  barren,  commonly  produce  only  abortions. 

There  are  also  "high  state  marriages,"  in  which  two  innocent  parties 
are  not  unfrequently  morally  murdered.  But  these  concern  the  Smythes 
rather  than  the  Smiths  ;  let  them  pass  on. 

The  reason  why  John  and  Emma  were  united  in  wedlock,  was  a  veiy 
singular  one — because  they  loved  each  other.  Staticians  inform  us  the 
fault  is  common  in  the  working-classes  of  almost  all  communities. 
They  are  such  wretched  economists. 

Pardon — shade  of  Dr.  Malthus ! — pardon  for  these  malefactors.  They 
were  poor,  and,  according  to  your  reverence's  theory,  had  no  right  to 
marry,  and  increase  the  surplus  population.  But,  "increase,  mul- 
tiply, and  replenish  the  earth,"  is  yet  a  command.     It  is  manifest  thai 
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thtse  yonng  people  could  not  obey  both  God  and  your  reverence.  If  it 
be,  as  you  also  have  asserted,  that  too  many  are  invited  to  the  feast  of 
life»  bestow  some  consideration  upon  these,  as  laborers  who  did  not  by 
mone3r-orders  seek  a  share  in  the  same,  but  were  willing  by  their  toils  to 
produce  more  than  the  quota  of  it  their  necessities  required. 

For  John  Smith  was  no  dead-head.  He  had  worked  hard  ever  since 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Strict  economy,  and  the  mercy  of  the 
British  financial  system,  had  spared  him  fifty-three  pounds  sterling  to 
begin  life  with. 

After  John  and  Emma  arrived  in  London,  with  the  most  careful 
economy  in  furnishing  their  apartments,  they  soon  found  their  little 
means  rapidly  diminishing.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  soon  oc- 
curred,' new  cares,  new  pleasures,  and  also  new  expenses  succeeded. 
John  declared  that  his  old  hat  would  answer,  and  his  boots,  with  a  little 
repairing,  would  last  the  winter;  and  Emma  said  her  old  shawl  was 
quite  warm  enough  ;  she  didn't  need  any  other. — ^The  baby  appropriated 
these  savings. 

A  few  weeks  after.  Lady  Millicent  Thornton  and  her  friend  passed 
John  d  Co.  taking  a  Sunday  airing  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  friend 
remarked,  "Millie,  did  you  notice  that  pretty  baby?"  "No,"  replies 
the  lady.  "I  noticed  its  cloak  ;  it's  exactly  like  one  I  had  from  Madame 
Carson's,  a  fortnight  ago,  for  Roland.  Fm  sure  that  merino  didn't  cost 
less  than  twenty  shillings  a  yard.  How  improvident  work-people  are  ! 
How  they  dissipate  their  means  1" 

Hat,  boots,  and  shawl — all  gone  for  baby's  outfit.  But  is  it  improvi- 
dence or  natural  affection  ?  In  the  frigid  zone  the  eider  duck  bares  her 
breast  to  provide  a  soft  warm  nest  for  her  callow  brood. 

But  even  if  it  be  a  crime,  it  is  one  which  soon  passes  away  in  the 
fitmily  of  a  London  mechanic.  It  may  linger  with  a  second  child,  but 
with  the  third,  ei  a/u\  the  useful  will  supersede  the  ornamental.  To 
many,  very  many  daily  laborers,  having  such  dependants,  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  a  decent  civilized  existence  are  often  more  than  rarities. 

Then  comes  the  reaction — crime.  Aye,  crime,  which  may  possibly 
pluck  the  youth  Roland — ^yes,  even  Roland,  lady,  when  you  next  meet 
with  the  Smiths — out  of  your  loving  arms  ! 

It  is  so  nominated  in  the  bond.  The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  the  bane  of  civilization.  The  sword  and  the  purse  are  the  bases  of 
aristocracies  ;  the  cost  of  a  noble  is  the  manhood  of  those  who  honor  his 
position  ;  and  a  tawny  savage,  who  never  saw  a  Bible,  would  be  a  profit- 
able exchange  for  his  more  brutalized  brother,  the  barbarian  of  our  quasi- 
Christian  cities. 

Then  arise  the  fearful  questions — are  such  distinctions  natural,  or  are 
they  siinply  artificial  ? — the  irreversible  decrees  of  the  Deity,  or  merely  the 
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poisonous  outgrowths  of  vicious  and  effete  legislative  and  financial  syi- 
terns  ?  And  these  are  manifestly  in  process  of  solution.  With  the  Estab- 
lished Qiurch,  and  the  Law,  and  the  Army  to  sustain  such  classifications 
in  Great  Britain,  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  gradually  becoming  oblit- 
erated. They  can  never  endure  here.  The  members  of  the  Senate  have 
acted  wisely  in  suppressing  the  aristocratic  addenda  to  their  names  on 
the  rolls  of  their  house  ;  and  as  for  the  British  financial  system,  in  the 
presence  of  true  Universal  Suffrage — it  is  Dagon  before  the  Ark  of  God. 


Chapter  IV. — Dcwn — deny — down. 

There  are  two  classes  of  poor  people  who  may  thrive  in  London  :  fifst, 
parasites  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  ;  and  second,  parasites  of  the  aristocracy 
of  traffia  Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  shopkeeper  who  stands  solus  in  his 
own  defence  ;  and,  though  there  may  be  one  retailer  in  a  thousand  who 
succeeds  in  establishing  a  position,  he  cannot  hold  it  save  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wholesale  houses  in  his  trade.  But,  for  the  most  useful  man  in 
the  nation,  the  producer,  the  chance  of  success  is  so  infinitesimally  small 
that  it  may  be  pronounced  hopeless. 

The  &te  of  John  and  Emma  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A 
couple  of  unsophisticated  young  people  sucked  into  the  maelstrom  of  city 
life,  their  very  virtues  were  their  foes.  Their  fecundity,  however  advan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  was  their  deadliest  enemy.  Producers  of  mankind, 
and  producers  of  the  real  wealth  of  mankind,  are  the  only  unprotected 
beings  in  our  system  of  economy.  Money  has  cumbered  law  libraries 
with  tomes  in  its  defence.  More  than  a  half  of  our  common  school  arith- 
metics is  usurped  by  Mammon.  Speculators  and  distributors  have  their 
full  share  of  protection.  But  producers, — it  is  a  question  (now  being 
agitated  in  the  legislature  of  the  country  under  discussion)  whether  tbey 
shall  be  permitted  even  to  meet  together  in  order  to  defend  themselves. 

Whether  it  is  good  policy  in  a  nation  to  suffer  its  laborers  to  become 
the  lawful  prey  of  traffickers,  without  an  effort  on  its  part  for  their  protec- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  wise  in  it  to  permit  its  prizes  of  success  to  be  carried 
off  by  mere  speculators  and  financiers,  are  questions  left  to  our  political 
economists,  who  will  probably  turn  their  attention  to  them  when  they  have 
finished  counting  the  pigs,  and  squabbling  over  the  meanings  of  "lulU 
of  credit,"  "coin,"  etc.,  as  used  in  the  Constitution. 

But  to  our  tale.     The  morning  of  the  married  life  of  the  Smiths  bad 

some  glimpses  of  sunshine,  but  with  every  revolving  year  new  troubles 

^tbered  around  them.     They  soon  began  to  feel  the  force  of  that  pies- 

sun  which  is  gntdusLlly  grinding  out  the  manhood,  and  pauperising. 


«  >       « 
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^,  or  expatriating,  the  millions  of  Great  Britian.  John  bore 
ap  under  his  accumulating  burdens,  manfully  for  a  while,  but  their  gnul- 
oil  increase  gradually  overcame  his  resolution.  The  last  great  effort  he 
made  was  to  retain  a  little  cottage,  where  he  had  lived  in  what  might  com- 
panuively  be  termed  the  country.  But  the  price  was  too  heavy.  Ten 
or  twelve  hours'  work  in  the  shop,  two  or  three  in  the  garden,  per  day, 
with  a  three-mile  walk  thrown  in  night  and  morning,  was  more  than  he 
could  sustain.  Even  yet  the  cottage  was  held  in  happy  memory  by 
the  finmily,  and  Fanny  had  still  in  her  care  some  flowers  which  years 
ago  had  adorned  the  well-remembered  garden  in  Shepherds  Bush. 
From  that  period  to  the  present  every  change  of  location  had  been  a  ne- 
cessary saving  of  money  at  the  expense  of  physical  and  mental  health. 

Sad  indeed  is  the  condition  of  a  country  in  which  honest  labor  cannot 
command  merited  success.  Melancholy  the  assured  and  speedy  fate  of  a 
community  in  which  natural  increase  has  been,  by  the  insidious  operation 
of  evil  laws,  converted  from  a  blessing  into  a  curse.  When  these  solid 
foundations  of  real  wealth  and  true  morality  are  removed,  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  that  the  structures  of  credit  and  power,  once  based 
upon  them,  must  soon  collapse  and  fiill  to  the  ground  in  hopeless  ruin. 


THE   TWO  PILLARS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

IN  the  German  clubs  and  reading-rooms  they  have  a  book  called 
Desiderienbuch.  In  this  any  one  may  write  down  anything 
that  he  wishes,  or  that  he  is  complaining  of.  Of  course  all  the  wishes 
are  not  complied  with,  nor  are  all  the  complaints  redressed ;  but  it  is  the 
same  as  with  the  free  press.  If  people  are  only  allowed  to  give  vent  to 
their  griefs  and  to  grumble  aloud,  they  are  already  satisfied. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wrong  to  consider  The  Monthly  as  a  kind  of  Desi- 
derienbuch, and  to  express  one  Pium  denderium — a  wish  for  the  New 
Year,  not  for  this  year,  but  for  some  New  Year  to  come. 

We  begin  with  a  story,  told  us  by  Cedrenus,  Abulfaradsch,  and  other 
mediaeval  authors,  but  having,  like  many  other  stories,  its  origin  in 
Josephus.  They  say  that  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  was  a  very  wise  man, 
and  in  possession  of  all  the  sciences.  He  foresaw  that  the  deluge  would 
come,  and  was  afraid  lest  the  sciences  should  be  lost  He  therefore 
erected  two  huge  pillars,  inscribed  with  everything  worth  knowing,  and 
in  this  way  his  wisdom  was  transmitted  to  posterity. 

A  stranger,  who  should  visit  our  school-houses  or  cast  a  glance  into  the 
school-books,  would  at  once  remark  two  pillars,  wYiicVi  2kie,  %&  \\.  %i^\n&^ 
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the  prop  and  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Like  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and 
Boaz  (if  we  remember  well),  they  sustain  the  temple  of  science,  and  like 
the  Columns  of  Hercules  they  resist  the  flood — not  of  the  waters,  but  the 
ever-rolling  and  ever-changing  waves  of  text-books.  Text-books  come 
and  go ;  they  rise  with  the  rising  sun,  and  go  down  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
they  appear  and  disappear ;  they  ebb  and  flow ; — by  the  way,  the  tenacity 
and  vitality  of  those  text-books  is  really  wonderful ;  they  don't  care  a  bit 
about  Napoleon,  Bismark,  King  Bomba,  and  other  despots ;  they  will 
have  to  all  eternity  their  tripartition  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany 
with  Frankfort  as  capital ;  and  it  is  only  a  fortunate  accident  if  some 
second  edition  is  kind  enough  to  tell  us  that  Florence,  and  not  Rome,  is 
the  capital  of  Italy ; — but  those  two  pillars  will  stand  forever,  and  fall 
never. 

Those  two  pillars  are  Spelling  and  Defining.  Open  any  Reader,  and 
you  will  remark,  before  the  story  begins,  two  columns  m  miniahirey  con* 
taining  the  words  which,  first  of  all  things,  are  to  be  spelled  and  defined. 
Spelling  and  defining  begin  with  the  lowest  class  and  go  up  to  the  high* 
est  They  accompany  the  young  man  through  school  and  through  life. 
They  are  his  guardian-angels  :  one  on  his  right,  to  guard  his  head  against 
the  snare  of  false  conception  ;  and  one  on  his  left,  lest  he  dash  his  foot — 
or  rather  his  hand — ^against  false  spelling. 

The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  first  requirement  is  to  have  a 
clear  and  distinct  perception,  that  is,  a  good  definition  of  anything. 
The  mathematics,  the  sublimest  of  the  sciences,  the  science,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  which  in  its  ends  reaches  the  heavens,  begins  with  humble  defi- 
nitions. The  soundness  of  Spinoza's  thoughts  may  be  seen  in  the  defi- 
nition he  gives  of  every  object  treated,  and  of  definition  itself  (Omms 
dcUrminaiio  negaiio  esl).  It  may  be  safely  maintained,  that  there  would 
be  fewer  disputes  and  quarrels,  and  fewer  wars,  if  people  only  had  the 
right  definitions  of  the  objects  in  question.  But  good  as  a  good  defini- 
tion is,  the  worst  of  all  things  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  wrong  defini- 
tion, or  what  is  no  definition  at  all,  but  hardly  a  synonym  or  a  remote 
relation  to  the  word  to  be  defined,  like  those  given  for  definitions  in  our 
school  Readers,  Suppose  a  man  to  be  sentenced  as  a  robber.  He 
could,  say:  **Well,  in  the  Reader  I  used  when  a  boy,  'robber*  was 
defined  by  '  thief. '  Ergo^  I  am  a  thief ;  ergo^  I  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  thief." 

But  besides  the  lessons  in  spelling  and  defining  given  in  the -Read- 
ers, we  use  special  ''Definers'' — books  which  do  not  contain  anything 
else  but  definitions.  There  exists  one  Definer  (or  rather  existed,  as  it 
has  already  been  supplanted  by  another)  which  was  used  in  a  girls' 
school.  All  things  were  nicely  and  systematically  arranged.  The  first 
lesson  gave  definitions  of  the  parts  of  the  body ;  the  second  of  £itther. 
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mother,  and  all  degrees  of  kinship;  the  third  of  apple-pie,  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  other  meats.  Now,  numbers  one  and  two  seem 
to  be  rather  a  slippery  ground.  There  are  so  many  things  in  the  wide 
world  just  waiting  to  be  defined,  let  the  parts  of  the  body  alone,  and 
let  your  &ther  be  your  father,  without  definition.  And  instead  of 
defining  what  an  apple-pie  is,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  the  young 
ladies  were  taught  how  to  make  one.  The  idea  would  be  less  correct, 
but  the  apple-pies  might  be  better  than  they  generally  are  now. 

There  exists  a  Grammar-School  Speller,  at  the  same  time  a  Definer, 
used  in  higher  classes.  The  author  is  not  satisfied  with  the  definition  of 
verbs  in  the  infinitive  mode,  he  gives  besides  the  definition  of  the  par- 
ticipies  ;  for  example,  first  of  brag^  then  of  bragging.  Words  of  every- 
day occurrence  alternate  with  rarely-used  words,  which  perhaps  the  pupil 
will  never  meet  with  in  his  lifetime.  The  words,  besides,  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other ;  they  are  assembled  together  as  at  a  masquerade, 
— bien  etonnis  de  se  irotwer  ensemble.  The  definitions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  utterly  false.  Let  us  take  at  random  Lesson  141,  page  121.  There 
we  are  told  that,  dmouenuni  is  discovery  of  a  plot  in  a  drama  ;  iclaircisse- 
nuTU  is  explanation  ;  expedition  is  haste  or  any  enterprise  ;  address  is  speech 
or  skill ;  passion  is  feeling  of  the  mind ;  unctuous  is  fat  or  greasy,  etc. 
It  is  a  crimen  laiscB  majestatis^  it  is  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of 
human  understanding  to  fill  the  memory — and  only  the  memory — of  a 
hopeful  youth  with  such  stupendous  and  stupefying  stuff.  The  first 
thing  that  a  boy,  advancing  into  a  higher  class,  has  to  do  afler  having 
learned  these  definitions,  is  to  forget  them  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  author  of  this  "Speller"  seems  not  to  have,  himself,  any  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  work ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  he  gives  misspelled 
words ;  as,  relashun,  kreashun,  akJ^tum,  and  other  monsters,  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  pupil. 

It  is,  besides,  against  all  reason  to  pick  up  single  words  for  definitions. 
Anything  isolated  is,  as  it  were,  dull  and  mad,  as  madness  itself  consists 
in  isolation.  The  aim  of  science  is  to  find  the  connection  between  dif- 
ferent things,  and  words  especially  arc  best  to  be  understood  when  lefi 
in  their  native  soil  amidst  other  words.  Dissecting  a  book  in  the  ana- 
tomical way  accustoms  the  pupils  (and  the  teachers  too)  to  consider  one 
book  like  another,  as  a  conglomeration  of  words.  When  a  piece  of 
poetry  is  analyzed  in  such  manner,  a  caput  mortuum  is  the  result,  and 
all  sense  of  the  beautiful  is  destroyed.  The  charm  of  poetry  consists 
in  its  being  indefinable.  Youth  itself  is  poetry  ;  life,  a  garden  of  flower» : 
it  ought  not  to  be  changed  into  an  herbarium. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  all  and  everything  to  pupils. 
Let  them  discover  the  meanings  of  words  from  their  use.  The  best 
method,  in  this  as  in  ever}'  study,  is  that  which  calls  forth  the  activity 
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and  awakens  the  interest  of  the  pupil ;  the  first  rule  being  not  to  be 
diy  or  tedious,  or,  as  Madame  de  Sta^l  says,  Tons  les  genres  sant  6ans, 
excep/i  U  genre  ennuyeux. 

It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  somebody  would  compose  a  definer, 
— not  for  boys,  but  for  teachers — ^with  definitions,  not  to  be  learned  by 
heart,  but  to  be  taken  to  heart  As  for  instance  :  To  educate  is  to  elicit, 
to  develop ;  to  learn  by  heart  is,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  an  outside 
learning,  external  instead  of  internal ; — mechanism  is  noi  organism ; 
drilling  is  ml  exercising.  Defining  is  cultivating  the  faculty  of  judging, 
and  noi  burdening  the  memory  and  making  it  a  dead-letter  box. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes — as,  some  time  ago,  iEneas  said  to  Dido.  The 
same  that  has  been  said  here  about  definitions  might  be  said  about 
other  branches.  The  same  scholastical  spirit  pervades  all  and  every- 
thing :  stiff  dogma,  instead  of  free  spontaneity ;  dead  formulas,  instead 
of  living  development ;  passive  reception,  instead  of  active  reciprocity. 
Or,  to  say  it  better  with  Faust : 

'*  Ich  sehe  nicht  die  Spur 
Von  einem  Geist — und  AUes  ist  Dresiur.** 

But  we  must  remember  in  season  Mr.  Lincoln's  saying  "Only  one 
war  at  a  time."  Inseparable  as  the  two  pillars  are,  and  haru  as  it  is  to 
treat  either  of  them  without  the  other,  it  must  be  enough  for  to-day  to 
have  waged  war  against  one  pillar. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  a  man  called  Samson,  and  a  people 
called  Philistines.  And  the  end  of  the  story  is,  that  one  day  this  Sam- 
son took  hold  of  two  pillars  upon  which  the  temple  of  the  Philistines 
stood,  and  pulling  them  down,  made  the  temple  fall.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  great  gift  of  divination  to  prophesy  that  before  long  some  other 
Samson  will  take  hold  of  our  two  pillars,  and  cause  the  whole  sjrstem 
to  fall.  Only  this  downfall  will  be  less  dangerous.  Samson  will  be 
alive,  and  the  Philistines  will  be  alive,  and  every  one  will  be  alive,  and 
nobody  hurt 


EMINENT  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1867. 

WILLIAM  KIDD,  an  English  naturalist  and  teacher  of  natural 
science,  died  at  Hammersmith,  England,  January  7.  He  was  bom 
in  1803,  and  though  from  childhood  zealous  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  trained  to  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller, and  conducted  a  store  in  Regent-street  for  some  years.  As  soon 
as  he  possessed  a  competence  he  gave  up  his  store,  and  devoted  himself 
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to  natural  science,  and  became  a  high  authority  in  regard  to  zoolc^cal 
questions.  His  "Book  of  British  Song  Birds"  is  a  work  of  great  value 
and  of  exceeding  interest  and  beauty.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Gard^mer's  Chronick^  the  National  Magazmiy  and  Recreative  Science^ 
and  for  many  years  a  popular  lecturer  and  teacher  on  topics  connected 
with  natural  history. 

Victor  Cousin,  the  most  eminent  of  French  philosophers,  died  in 
Cannes,  France,  January  14.  He  was  born  in  P&ris,  November  28,  1790, 
of  humble  parentage,  taught  by  a  French  curate,  a  cousin  of  his  mother, 
at  Nantes,  came  to  Paris  and  entered  a  school  connected  with  Charle- 
magne College,  took  the  first  honors  in  1809,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Normal  School,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  brilliant  talents  and 
his  devotion  to  philosophy.  He  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  in 
181 3,  and  was  at  once  app)ointed  deputy  professor  there  and  in  Charle- 
magne College  and  the  Polytechnic  School.  Three  years  later,  Royer 
Collard,  whose  pupil  he  had  become,  made  him  his  deputy  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  next  went  to  Germany  to  study  phi- 
losophy there  for  two  years.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  Jesuits  closed  the 
Normal  School,  and  drove  Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin  from  their 
professorships  in  the  Sorbonne.  He  now  commenced  his  labors  as  an 
author  and  translator.  Plato  and  Descartes  were  translated  and  largely 
annotated  by  him,  and  he  published  several  philosophical  works  of  his 
own.  In  1828  he  was  restored  to  his  professorship  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
from  1830  to  1848  was  high  in  favor  with  Louis  Philippe,  being  suc- 
cessively director  of  the  Normal  School,  councillor  of  state,  peer  of 
France,  officer  and  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
visited  most  of  the  Continental  countries  to  investigate  their  S}'stems  of 
instruction,  and  his  reports  on  them  are  still  regarded  of  great  value. 
During  this  period  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  found  time 
also,  during  this  busy  period  of  eighteen  years,  for  the  preparation  of  ten 
philosophical  works,  all  of  great  merit,  as  well  as  for  some  others  of  a  lit- 
erary character.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  Cousin  held  no  public 
offices,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  philosophy,  publishing  his 
able  essay  on  the  "True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,"  and  a  series  of 
researches  on  the  remarkable  scholars,  poets,  wits,  and  ladies  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV. ,  still  lecturing  occasionally  at  the  Sorbonne.  His 
mind  was  one  of  great  activity  and  clearness. 

Joseph  Grey,  an  English  teacher  and  author  of  school-books,  died  in 
London,  January  16.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and,  after  attaining  some 
celebrity  as  a  teacher,  prepared  a  spelling-book,  a  geography,  and  an 
arithmetic,  which  were,  fifty  years  ago,  very  popular.     The  amount  of 
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information  conveyed  by  them  seems  now  very  trivial,  but  they  were  an 
advance  on  the  books  which  had  preceded  them. 

Richard  MacDonnell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, died  in  Dublin,  January  24.  He  was  bom  in  1 787,  and  graduated  from 
Trinity  College  in  1805,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1808,  and  LL.D. 
in  1813.  He  had  at  this  time  studied  law  and  been  called  to  the  bar, 
and  practised  for  some  time  on  Munster  Circuit,  but  soon  after  abandoned 
the  legal  profession  and  took  holy  orders.  In  1 816  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  in  the  College  on  Competitive  Examination.  In  1821  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  in  1836  was  elected  senior  fellow,  and  held  the 
office  of  bursar  or  treasurer  of  the  college  for  many  years.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  provost  Both  as  a  teacher  and  a  manager  of  an  old  and 
renowned  coUege  he  won  golden  opinions  for  his  thorough  scholarship, 
genial  disposition,  and  broad  comprehensive  views  on  the  subject  of 
education.  Many  of  the  recent  reforms  in  Trinity  College  were  intro- 
duced by  him.  He  was  always  ready  for  any  change  which  was  really 
an  improvement 

Salomon  Munck,  the  most  eminent  Semitic  scholar  in  Europe,  died  in 
Paris  in  February.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  of  Jewish  femily, 
and  early  in  life  had  translated  Maimonides,  the  great  Jewish  expositor 
of  the  Old  Testament  He  had  prosecuted  his  studies  into  the  Semitic 
languages  with  great  assiduity,  not  relinquishing  them  after  he  lost  his 
sight  He  had  been  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  one  of 
the  German  universities,  and  was  called  to  France  to  the  chair  of 
Semitic  languages  in  the  Institute  when  the  Government  removed 
M.  Renan  from  that  professorship.  His  works  display  profound  scholar- 
ship. 

Sir  George  Thomas  Smart,  an  English  organist,  musical  composer, 
and  teacher  of  vocalization,  died  in  London,  England,  February  23. 
He  was  bom  in  1776,  took  part  in  the  Handel  Commemorations  of 
1 784-1 79 1  as  a  boy  singer,  was  knighted  in  1 811,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  18 13,  was  director  of  the  musical  festival  at 
the  coronation  in  Westminister  Abbey  in  1834,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Jenny  Lind  and  Sonntag  in  oratorio  music. 

Richard  Dawes,  D.D.,  dean  of  Hereford,  died  in  Hereford,  March  10. 
He  was  bom  at  Hawes,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1795,  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1817,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  1820.  He 
was  ordained  priest  in  18 19,  and  was  vicar  of  Tadlow  till  1836,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  King's  Somborne,  Hampshire,  where  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  the  organization  of  graded  schools.  His  labors  attracted 
great  attention  and  were  very  successful.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Hereford,  and  in  that  city  devoted  great  attention  both  to  the 
national  and  the  foundation  schools.     His  efforts  for  the  improvement 
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of  the  Blue  Coat  Schools  were  attended  with  excellent  results.  He  was 
also  an  enthusiast  in  physical  and  chemical  science. 

Abel  Fran90is  Villemain,  a  French  statesman,  professor,  and  author 
of  great  ability,  died  in  Paris  in  March.  He  was  bom  in  1790,  was 
professor,  first  in  the  Lyc^e  Charlemagne  and  afterward  in  the  Sorbonne, 
was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  both  Soult's  and  Guizot's  ministries, 
and  wrote  numerous  biographical  and  political  works. 

Sir  Thomas  Philups,  Kn't  Q.  C,  died  in  London,  May  26.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wales,  bom  in  1802,  and,  while  eminent  as  a  barrister  and  a 
man  of  business,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Wales.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Society  of 
Education,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  subject 

M.  RxiNAUD,  the  most  profound  Arabic  scholar  in  France,  died  of 
apoplexy  in  P&ris  in  June.  He  was  bom  at  Lambese,  France,  in  1795, 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in 
1833,  and  the  same  year  appointed  assistant  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library,  chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  school  of  living 
Oriental  languages  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  1858,  where  he  had  already 
(in  1855)  been  appointed  keeper  of  Oriental  MSS.  He  was  also  author 
of  works  on  Oriental  history  and  geography. 

William  Gibson,  D.D.,  died  suddenly  near  Dublin  of  apoplexy, 

June  8.     He  was  born  in  Ballymena,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1809, 

educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  ordained  at  Balletray,  County 

Monaghan,  and  called,  about  1838,  to  be  the  assistant  and  finally  the 

successor  of  Dr.  Hanna  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  few 

years  later  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Presb}'terian  college 

of  that  city.     He  was  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 

man. 
John  Anster,  LL.D.,  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  died  in  that  city,  June  9.     He  was  bom  in  Charleville,  County 

Cork,  in   1793,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  obtaining  a 

scholarship  in  1814  and  taking  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1825.     He  was 

called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and  went  through  the  Munster  Circuit 

for  many  years ;  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 

in  Ireland  in  1837,  which  office  he  held  to  his  death.     In  1850  he  was 

elected  regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  Trinity  College.     He  was  an 

excellent  German  scholar,  and  had  translated  Goethe's  ''Faust"  and 

several  of  Schiller's  and  Fouqu^'s  works  into  English.     He  had  also 

published  an  "Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law." 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  literary  reviews  and  magazines. 


[The  eminent  foreign  educators  who  died  in  the  latter  half  of  1867, 
will  be  noticed  in  our  next  number.  ] 
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Abnorjial  Philosophy. 


THE  current  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  contains 
an  article  entitled,  "The  Philosophy  and  Method  of  Teaching 
pursued  at  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School,"  written  by  the  principal 
of  that  school,  Mr.  J.  W .  Dickinson,  A.M.  Here  is  the  first  paragraph  : 
"If  the  mind  is  led  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  it 
will  acquire  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  these  laws.  That 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey 
the  laws  of  its  nature,  is  called  education ;  and  the  mind  in  possessing 
this  state  is  said  to  be  educated.'' 

No  doubt  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  philosophy,  and  our  inability  to 
understand  it  is  entirely  our  own  fault  (or  rather  our  misfortune,  tee- 
ing that  we  were  never  favored  with  the  philosophical  training  which 
Mr.  Dickinson  gives  his  pupils) ;  nevertheless,  we  would  be  very  glad  if 
somebody  would  explain  it  a  little.  There  is  an  air  of  wisdom  about  it 
that  bothers  us.  What  we  would  like  especially  to  have  cleared  up  is 
this  :  In  case  a  mind  should  be  so  unlucky  as  never  to  happen  to  be 
educated  according  to  the  Westfield  Philosophy  (that  is,  put  or  "led,"  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  or  some  other  philosopher,  into  that  "state  in  which  it 
has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature") 
whether  it  would  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  inclina- 
tion and  ability ;  or,  in  accordance  with  what  might  happen  to  be  its 
inclination,  would  go  on  forever  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  its  nature ; 
or  whether  it  would  act  in  accordance  with  some  other  laws  which  it 
might  have  both  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  obey ;  and  in  that  case, 
what,  and  whose,  would  probably  be  the  laws  which  it  would  obey,  in 
preference  to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.  We  confess  that  we  are  puaoded  ; 
and  the  more  we  think  about  it,  the  more  uncertain  we  get. .  What  are 
the  inclinations  of  the  mind,  any  way  ?  and  what  makes  them  ?  and  what 
Bre  the  laws  of  the  mind's  nature?  and  what  kind  of  laws  are  the  laws  of 
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anything's  nature,  especially  those  laws  which  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  disobey  ?  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that  which  needs  to  be 
*Med"  by  some  schoolmaster  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its 
nature  ?  And  how  many  times  must  the  mind  be  led  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  its  nature,  to  get  it  into  that  state  in  which  it  will 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  act  that  way  all  the  time  ?  \Vc 
wish  some  one  would  tell  us ;  it  would  be  a  great  relie£  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  somehow  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Creator,  so  that  mind  was  made  in  such  a  careless  way 
tkat  it  never  has  the  inclination  or  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  its  nature,  until  Mr.  Dickinson  or  some  other  man  steps  in 
to  give  it  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  act  in  accordance  with — there 
we  go  again  into  that  labyrinth  of  inoperative  laws !  Please,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, show  us  the  way  out.  We  know  you  say  that  "knowledge  as  an 
end  is  valueless, "  and  this  is  knowledge  that  is  of  no  value  as  an  end 
or  a  beginning  either,  yet  we  would  really  be  grateful  to  get  it. 

P,  S. — Suppose  a  gardener,  who  has  but  vague  ideas  of  the  laws  of 
nature  in  general,  and  still  vaguer  ideas  of  the  special  laws  of  oak  nature, 
should  take  a  young  oak  from  the  forest — presupposing  it  to  lack  the  in- 
cKnation  and  the  ability  to  obey  the  laws  of  its  nature — and  undertake 
to  put  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  would  have  the  inclination  and  the 
ability  to  obey  [what  ht  thinks  to  be]  the  laws  of  its  nature  :  what  would 
be  the  probable  condition  of  that  oak  tree,  say  at  the  end  of  five  years  ? 
And  how  much  better  off  would  it  be  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  left  to  grow  in  its  own  unphilosophical  way  ? 

P.  P.  S, — Some  more  Westfield  philosophy  :  "By  mental  activity, 
knowdedge  is  acquired,  and  the  knowledge  in  turn  excites  activity,  but 
it  is  activity  only  that  produces  a  change  in  the  powers  that  act" 

"That  which  ^produces  a  thing  is  the  cause  of  that  thing ;  then  the 
cause  of  education  is  knowledge  and  mental  activity.  The  cause  of 
education  is  also  called  instruction. " 

*'The  relations  that  Education,  Instruction,  and  Teaching  hold  to 
one  another  are  these :  Instruction  is  the  cause  of  Education,  and 
Teaching  is  the  occasion  of  Instruction." 

"Teaching  must  have  for  its  object  one  of  two  ends.  Knowledge  or 
Edacation.  Knowledge  as  an  end  is  valueless ;  then,  the  end  towards 
which  all  intelligent  teaching  directs  its  attention,  \s  ILducaiWoxv."* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Reply  to  the  Review  of  "Benson's  Geometry. 


tt 


MR.  EDITOR  : — Having  a  limited  space  only  afforded  me  to  reply 
to  the  unreasonable  criticisms  which  were  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  this  Monthly,  under  Current  Publications^  upon  my 
new  text-book  of  Geometry,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  highest 
educational  and  scientific  authorities  of  this  city,  I  can  notice  a  few 
objections  only,  urged  by  the  reviewer ;  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  the 
utter  weakness  of  the  review,  and  exhibit  the  incapacity  of  the  reviewer 
to  treat  a  subject  that  requires  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  its 
fundamentals,  a  clearness  of  conception  to  comprehend  the  accuracy  of 
its  reasoning,  and  a  depth  and  force  of  thought  to  understand  its  logicftl 
deductions,  and  perceive  the  applications  of  its  principles. 

The  reviewer  objects  to  my  definition  in  reference  to  angles  and  their 
measuring  and  subtending  arcs ;  he  complains  that  I  give  statement 
where  he  thinks  demonstration  is  required.  He  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  every  process  of  reasoning  there  are  certain  preliminaries  requisite • 
to  derive  any  conclusion  whatever — in  Geometry  the  preliminaries  are 
considered  in  the  Definiliom  :  the  geometer  there  gives  certain  tkua  from 
which  and  by  which  he  demonstrates  his  propositions ;  and  all  which  is 
required  is,  that  these  data  be  so  clear  that  no  process  of  reasoning  can 
make  them  more  clear.  Of  this  nature  the  geometer  gives  the  siatetnents 
known  as  axioms,  one  of  which  is,  That  things  which  are  equal  to  the  samt, 
or  to  equals y  are  equal  to  one  another.  This  statement  no  geometer  attempts 
to  demonstrate,  because  any  such  attempt  would  tend  to  mystify  it  instead 
of  making  it  more  clear.  For  the  same  reason  I  made  the  statement 
that,  if  the  vertex  of  an  angle  he  the  centre  of  a  circle^  thcU  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference intercepted  hy  the  sides  of  the  angle  will  give  the  value  of  the 
angle  :  hence ^  the  angle  is  measured  by  an  arc  when  its  vertex  is  the  ctmire 
of  the  circle.  But  when  the  vertex  is  in  the  circumference ^  the  angle  is  sub- 
tended by  the  arc  intercepted  by  its  sides  :  hence^  equal  angles  will  be  meas^ 
ured  by  equal  arcs,  and  subtended  by  equal  arcs  :  therefore  equal  arcs  measure 
or  subtend  equal  angles.  Professor  Docharty  was  so  much  of  the  same 
opinion  that  he  treated  it  as  an  axiom  in  his  Geometry. 

Any  proposition  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  established  by  direct 
reasoning,  but  is  based  upon  absurd  hypothesis  and  fallacious  supposition 
in  order  to  be  substantiated,  is  evidently  deficient  of  that  clearness  and 
force  which  characterize  all  true  and  legitimate  propositions.  We  have 
a  Sgimiliar  instance  of  this  in  the  proposition  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle, 
that  the  rectangle  of  semi-circumference  and  radius  is  equivalent  to  the  circle. 
Euclid  endeavors  to  prove  this  proposition  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
or  indirect  method ;  and  Legendre  undertakes  to  establish  it  by  reuon- 
ing  from  the  properties  of  parallel  straight  lines,  and  treats  the  circle  as  a 
polygon  of  a  very  great  number  of  sides.  As  the  polygon  is  bounded  bv 
straight  lines,  and  as  these  lines,  however  reduced,  will  still  be  siraigm 
lines,  and  since  the  circle  is  bounded  by  a  curve  line — which  is  essen- 
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tially  different  from  the  straight  line — ^ihe  circumference  of  the  circle  will 
never  coincide  with  the  perimeter  of  a  polygon,  no  matter  how  small  the 
sides  of  the  polygon  be  reduced  ;  so  Camot,  in  his  '^Reflexions  sur  la 
Meiaphysique  du  Calcul InftnUesimal"  states,  that  ''the  ancient  geometers 
did  not  consider  it  consistent  with  the  strictness  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  regard  curves  as  polygons  of  a  very  great  number  of  sides. "  Hence, 
Legendre  has  treated  the  proposition  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  idea 
entertained  by  the  ancient  geometers  of  the  strictness  of  geometrical 
reasoning,  and  evidently  contradictory  to  the  definitions  of  the  polygon 
and  circle  given  by  all  geometers ;  therefore,  the  arguments  produced 
by  Legendre  for  this  proposition  do  not  constitute  a  geometrical  demon- 
stration. 

Also,  this  method  fails  to  obtain  an  exact  geometrical  conclusion,  but 
gives  an  approximate  one  only  :  consequently  it  is  devoid  of  the  chief 
characteristic  of  geometrical  theorems,  because  on  combination  with 
other  propositions  it  fails  to  agree  with  established  truths  of  Geometry, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  true  geometrical  propositions.  For  by  treating 
the  circle  as  a  polygon,  and  employing  the  chain  of  arguments  given  by 
Legendre,  the  conclusion  is  derived,  that  when  the  areas  of  the  polygons 
approach  to  an  equality  with  the  area  of  the  circle,  their  perimeters 
approach  to  an  equality  with  the  circumference.  (See  Daviks'  Legendre, 
Sicho.  to  the  12th  prop..  Book  5.)  Now  this  contradicts  the  established 
tmth  of  Geometry,  that  among  isoperimetrical  figures  the  circle  has  the  great- 
est  area,  and  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  make 
the  circumscribed  polygon,  circle,  and  inscribed  polygon  equal  to  each 
other,  or  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  And  Euclid,  by  employing  the  indirect 
process  of  reasoning  to  establish  the  proposition,  which  is  incapable  of 
direct  proof,  shows  how  untenable  it  is.  However,  the  arguments  of 
Euclid  and  Legendre  have  been  retained  in  the  text-books  of  Geometry, 
and  are  now  the  only  processes  of  reasoning  taught  by  them.  This 
proposition  of  the  circle  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Geometry,  from  having 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  most  ancient  geometers,  and  having  perplexed 
mathematicians  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Owing  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  problem  of  the  circle  to  mathema- 
ticians, some  years  ago  the  "  Royal  Society  of  London"  tested  the  argu- 
ments of  Euclid  and  Legendre  by  actual  experiment,  by  means  of  a  glass 
sphere,  upon  the  principle  that  a  solid  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  displace 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  itself ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
aiguments  of  Euclid  and  Legendre  gave  an  error  in  excess  so  great,  that 
it  could  not  be  from  imperfection  of  mechanical  construction,  but  it 
arose  evidently  from  the  process  of  reasoning ;  hence,  geometers  could 
claim  that  the  arguments  of  Euclid  and  Legendre  were  "only  approxi- 
mately true,"  and  consequently  attempts  became  frequent  to  obtain  the 
exact  area  of  the  circle. 

The  second  corollary  to  the  seventeenth  proposition  of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  my  Geometry  gives  the  exact  area  for  the  circle.  This  proposition 
was  submitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  distinguished  mathematicians  of 
England,  and  was  laid  before  the  various  royal  societies  of  science  in 
Europe  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  refutation  of  it  if  possible  ;  and  at  the 
present  time  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  refute  it  The  reviewer  has, 
however,  essayed  to  do  so — ^with  what  success,  the  following  will  show. 
He  sa)rs  :  *'The  consideration  of  this  principle  does  not  belong  to 
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Elomentary  Geometry,  and  is  entirely  beyond  our  author's  grasp.  The 
statement  of  the  law  involved  in  such  cases  is,  The  volume  of  a  body  of 
revolution  is  equal  lo  the  product  of  the  generating  surf  (ue  (md  the  space  de- 
scribed by  its  centre  of  gravity  during  the  generation  of  the  body,  (See  Weis- 
bach's  Mechanics,  ^'ol.  i.,  p.  io6.)  It  is  known  to  students  of  Mechan- 
ics as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties.  Now  it  follows  from  the  above  law, 
that  when  two  equivalent  solids  of  revolution  are  generated  by  sur&ces 
whose  centres  describe  unequal  paths,  the  area  or  surface  moving  in  the 
shorter  paths  will  be  the  larger  in  extent.  The  centre  of  the  segment  is 
manifestlv  nearer  the  axis  than  the  centre  of  the  triangle,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  larger  area.  The  ratio  of  these  areas  is  very  nearly  8  :  7." 
It  is  clearly  seen  that  his  previous  statement^  that  **  the  sections  of  e^ual 
solids  of  revolution  are  equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  de- 
scribe equcd paths  "  is  based  upon  the  law  he  quotes  from  Weisbach's  Me- 
chanics ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  law  fallacious  in  order  to 
undermine  his  foundation  and  show  that  his  statement  is  incorrect 
And  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  he  makes  the  absurd  statement  that  the 
centre  of  the  segment  is  a  larger  area  than  the  ce?itre  of  the  triangle,  and 
these  areas  have  the  ratio  of  8  :  7.  His  quotation  from  Weisbach's 
Mechanics  has  had  the  unavoidable  effect  upon  him  as  upon  those  who 
blindly  subscribe  statements  too  hastily.  I  will  investigate  the  law  known 
to  students  of  Mechanics  as  one  of  Guldinus's  properties. 

Let  X  be  the  factor  which,  with  the  square  of  radius,  will  produce  the 
area  of  the  circle,  and  let  j^  be  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circum- 
ference of  the  circle.  Now  every  geometer  knows  that  when  PN  is  10, 
the  cone  generated  by  BPN  is  |  (i6*xj:  x  10)  = 
ZZZk^  \  hut  according  to  the  law  quoted  from  Weis- 
bach's  Mechanics,  the  same  cone  is  50  x  6.66f  v  = 
ZZiky  •  hence,  for  this  law  to  be  correct,  the  factor 
X  must  be  equal  to  the  ratio  y.  This  equality  has 
hitherto  been  sustained  by  the  reductio  ad  absurdum 
reasoning  and  the  method  of  approximation  ;  and  since 
geometrical  science  treats  of  exact  truths  only — and 
every  true  proposition  can  be  directly  demonstrated — 
I  demand  of  the  reviewer,  as  he  has  objected  to  my 
proposition,  to  demonstrate  the  exetct  equality  of  x 
and  y  by  direct  process  of  reasoning ;  otherwise  his 
objections  to  my  proposition  are  of  no  force  whatever, 
and  the  law  quoted  from  Weisbach's  Mechanics  fails 
from  default  of  prooC  If  he  cannot  prove  x  equal  to  y^  his  assertion 
that  *''the  sections  of  equal  solids  of  revolution  are  equwalent  only  when  the 
centres  of  these  sections  describe  equal  paths"  becomes  manifestly  untenable ; 
and  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  that  he  has  not  shown  the  inequaUfy 
between  the  segment  BN  and  the  triangle  BSN,  which,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  was  the  full  purport  of  his  review. 

The  sophistry  of  his  attempt  to  invalidate  my  proposition,  by  making 
it  appear  that  a  cone  is  one-half  the  cylinder  of  similar  dimensions,  can 
be  detected  in  the  manner  he  revolves  the  triangle  BEG.  The  axis  of 
revolution  is  always  a  straight  line^  about  which  the  particular  surface 
revolves.  If  he  revolves  BEG  around  iis  proper  axis  EG,  it  will  generate 
a  cone  one-third  the  cylinder ;  but  when  he  revolves  BEG  around  the 
cofie  generated  by  BCG,  it  generates  a  solid  very  dissimilar  to  the  cone 


generated  by  BCG,  and  he  institutes  a  comparison  betyreen  heUrogmifliu 
quantities,  which  is  not  tolerated  among  geometrical  questions,  as  i^i 
obviously  improper  to  say  that  the  side  and  area  of  a  triangle  are  equsd 
to  one  another,  or  are  unequal. 

My  proposition,  which  has  been  examined  as  stated  before,  gives 
txacify  3  for  the  area  of  the  circle  when  radius  is  unity,  and  the  side  of 
its  equivalent  square  is  v^j,  or  1.73 20+;    the  approximate  method  of 

Euclid  and  Legendre  gives  for  the  side  of  the  same  square  1/3. 14 1 5926  -f 
or  1. 7724  +  ;  but  the  latter  result  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be 
too  great,  and  is  known  to  be  "  only  approximately  true,"  hence  there  is 
a  difference  of  .0404  +,  or  about  four  ont-hundrcdths  part  of  an  inch  tess 
by  my  method.  Now  the  approximate  result  is  necessarily  not  exact,  and 
the  disagreement  between  it  and  my  demonstration  is  from  the  fact  that 
there  must  alwa}'s  be  a  difference  between  exactness  and  an  approxima- 
tion. If  we  carry  these  calculations  further,  we  shall  find  what  vast 
discrepancies  arise  from  the  small  error  which  the  arguments  of  Euclid 
and  Legendre  produce  in  excess — thus,  when  radius  is  five, 

By  my  method,  solidity  of  cylinder,  with  altitude  of  ten  inches 750. 

By  approximadon,  "  "  "  7^5*39  + 

The  difference , 35*39-1' 

By  my  method,  the  area  of  square  or  circle 75. 

]^  approximation,      "  "  7^*5398  + 

The  difference 3*539^  + 

By  my  method,  the  side  of  square  is 8.660  + 

By  approximation,     <'  <'        8.861  + 

The  difference .201  -|- 

Or  the  small  error  of  0.0404  +  inch  ;  that  is,  about  one  ttvenfy-fi/lh  of  an 
inch,  in  the  side  of  the  square  equivalent  to  circle  when  radius  is  unity, 
will  produce  an  error  of  3. 5398+ square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  circle, 
and  an  error  of  35.398+  cubic  inches  in  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder  of  only 
ten  inches  diameter  of  base,  and  ten  inches  altitude ;  hence,  in  magni- 
tudes of  larger  dimensions,  we  see  how  great  a  little  error  becomes,  and 
how  vastly  important  it  is  to  hsu/e  the  utmost  exactness  throughout  All 
the  text-books  give  the  approximate  result  only ;  heoce  it  can  evidently  be 
seen  their  great  deficiency  in  a  very  important  particular.  Geometry  is 
an  exact  science,  and  since  the  usefulness  of  the  science  depends  upon 
the  agreement  of  all  its  propositions  with  each  other,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  be  combined  together,  then  whichever  proposition  is  false  or 
only  approximately  true,  cannot  so  agr^,  and  the  error  increases  and 
becomes  perceptible.  Now,  geometei^  having  the  proposition  for  the 
circle  "onlyapproximately  true,"  whenever  they  combine  this  proposition 
with  other  propositions  they  necessarily  entail  error  in  every  operation. 

In  Davies'  Legendre,  and  all  other  Geometries,  the  approximate  result 
is  applied  wherever  curvilinear  spaces  or  magnitudes  are  considered. 
Witness  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  propositions  of  the  Fifth  Book,  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Eighth  Book,  Davies'  Legendre. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the  arguments 
for  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylinder  are  based  upon  the  demonstrations 
given  for  the  convex  surface  oi^ prism,  that  is,  reasoning  from  the  prop- 
erties of  parallel  straight  lines.  Now,  this  method  of  reasoning,  when 
applied  to  the  circle,  as  has  been  already  shown,  gives  an  error  in  excess  i 
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consequently,  when  applied  to  the  cylinder,  the  error  increases  and  be- 
coifiu^  more  perceptible — for  instance,  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder 
is  eiluivalent  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  sphere,  which  is  four  times  the 
area  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  sphere  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  radius  is  5,  there  is  an  error  of  3.5398+  square  inches  in  the  area 
of  the  circle ;  therefore,  when  this  method  given  in  Davies'  Lbgendre  is 
used,  the  error  increases  to  14.159+  square  inches  just  in  the  convex 
surface  of  the  cylinder.    Ex  uno  dUce  omnes. 

Very  respectfully,       Lawrence  S.  Behson. 

New  YoBKy  Feb,  17/i,  186S. 
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UNITED  STATES.— To  the  Honorable  Governors  and  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  copies  of  their  Messages,  Reports,  etc.,  we  would 
here  tender  our  acknowledgments ;  and  also  to  the  school  officers  and 
proprietors  who  have  sent  us  their  catalogues.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  good  use  of  them.  Maine. — ^The  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  (December,  1867)  contrasts  the 
returns  for  the  year  ending  April,  1867,  with  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  figures  show  some  curious  differences,  and  a  noticeable  falling  ofif 
in  some  particulars ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  tolerably  encouraging. 
The  immense  strides  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  communities  of 
the  West,  in  the  development  of  schools,  are  not  to  be  expected,  as  th^  are 
not  needed,  in  the  East,  where  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  grad- 
ual elevation  of  what  is  already  comparatively  good.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  little  Western  enterprise  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  schools  of  New  England,  the  rate  of  such  elevation  might  be  con- 
siderably accelerated.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  given  as  212,309,  a  falling  off  of  over  five 
hundred.  The  number  registered  in  winter-schools  was  129,848, 
nearly  6,000  more  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The  summer-schools, 
however,  show  a  decline  of  nearly  4,000,  the  number  on  register  being 
only  110,936.  Part,  if  not  all  of  this  difference,  is  doubtless  to  hie 
accounted  for  by  the  destruction  of  the  records  of  the  summer-schools 
of  Portland  during  the  burning  of  that  city.  The  average  attendance 
of  summer  and  winter  schools  was  92,827,  slightly  less  than  for  the  year 
ending  April,  1866.  The  ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number 
between  four  and  twenty-one,  is  given  as  .44,  the  rate  for  the  preceding 
year  being  .43.  71  male  teachers  were  employed  during  the  summer 
against  78  in  1866.  There  was  a  slight  advance  in  the  number  employed 
during  the  winter,  there  being  1,786  in  1866,  and  1,857  in  1867.  The 
number  of  female  teachers  was  3,781  in  summer  and  2,042  in  winter, 
the  corresponding  numbers  for  1866  being  3,721  and  2,034.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  male  teachers  was  $28.78  a  month,  besides  board. 
'^SLl  for  women  teachers  was  about  one-third  as  much.  The  perma- 
27^17^  ^Aoo/-/und  is  only  $244,121.53,  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  for 
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eack  child  of  school  age.  The  income  from  this  fund,  apportxtoed  ^ 
scliools,  was  $13,244*14.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  schottT^ur- 
potes  was  $936,131.75  against  $592»59S.23  in  1866.  %Z2Z,S^i. ^i'lsfr 
tUs  expenditure  went  for  seventy-nine  new  school-houses.  Thisf  is  *  ' 
otarly  as  much  as  the  aggregate  outlays  for  school-buildings  during  the 
&¥€  years  preceding.  West  Virginia. — ^At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  free-school  system,  some  four  years  ago,  there  prevailed  over  the 
most  of  the  State  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  education,  with  an 
abundance  of  prejudice  against  free-schools.  There  were  few  public 
school-houses  worthy  of  the  name,  and  little  desire  for  more.  The 
people  were  poor  and  scattered ;  had  'always  got  along  without  free- 
schools  ;  and  were  very  reluctant  to  tax  themselves  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  what  they  looked  upon  as  chiefly  an  engine  of  radicalism.  The 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools  shows 
that  this  hostility  has  been  largely  overcome.  The  people  are  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  schools  and  somewhat  interested  in  their  teaching; 
yet,  as  a  general  thing,  teachers  as  well  as  parents  have  but  vague  ideas 
of  what  a  good  school  ought  to  be.  The  opposition  to  the  erection  of 
school-houses,  at  one  time  quite  pronounced  and  general,  is  giving  way  to 
a  better  feeling ;  and  the  great  lack  of  school-buildings  is  being  rapidly 
supplied.  363  school-houses  were  built  in  twenty-nine  counties  during 
1867,  and  about  as  many  more  during  the  two  years  preceding.  Some 
of  these  are  substantial  structures ;  but  the  majority  are  of  a  more  tempo- 
rary character,  being  erected  to  supply  an  instant  demand.  The  number 
of  school  districts  is  1,517  ;  the  number  of  schools  reported  (from  a  part 
of  the  counties)  is  i,  140.  The  number  of  children  and  youth  between 
six  and  twenty-one  is  115,340,  of  whom  35,304  were  reported  as  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  This  number  possibly  falls  short  of  the  actual  number 
taught,  from  the  failure  of  many  schools  to  report  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  county  commissioners  justifies  the  meagreness  of  his  report  by 
pleading  the  impossibility  of  getting  correct  returns  from  the  district 
officers.  Some  of  these  officers  could  not  read  at  all,  and  very  many  of 
those  who  could  read  did  not  know  enough  to  fill  out  properly  the  blank 
forms  furnished  by  the  Department  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
given  as  20,288.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1,222,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  men.  The  cost  of  tuition  was  $1.57  a  month 
for  each  child,  when  the  average  attendance  is  made  the  basis ;  and  96 
cents  when  the  actual  attendance  is  the  basis.  In  but  few  of  the  coun- 
ties have  the  funds  been  sufficient,  with  the  State  apportionment,  to  con- 
tinue the  schools  four  months  in  the  year.  Very  little  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  offered 
five  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  erecting  school-houses,  ' '  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  boards  of  education  in  some  townships,  and  indifference  in 
others,  together  with  the  inability  of  the  colored  people  and  their  friends 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Bureau,  have  conspired 
to  thwart  all  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  houses  and 
teachers  for  colored  youth."  Missouri. — The  review  of  the  educational 
progress  of  this  State,  given  in  the  last  annual  message  of  Governor 
Fletcher,  indicate  such  a  wonderful  awakening  of  the  people  to  th^  in* 
terests  of  the  schools,  and  such  wonderful  results  arising  from  this  newly- 
awakened  interest,  that  we  copy  nearly  the  whole  :  ''Among  the  greatest 
results  achieved  by  us  as  a  people  since  our  introduclioxiXo  li^^^otci^  xxwv^ 
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is  so  significant  as  the  advancement  manifest  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  In  the  history  of  the  Western  States  there  has  nowhere  been 
exhibited  more  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  than  is  now  evinced  through* 
out  Missouri.  Energy  and  efficiency  have  marked  the  administration  of 
this  department  of  the  State  Government  during  the  year.  The  response 
to  the  demands  for  improved  facilities  for  free  and  universal  education 
has  been  generous  and  unexampled.  Tasteful  and  commodious  school* 
buildings  have  sprung  up  as  by  magic  ;  teachers  have  come  from  other 
States,  attracted  hither  by  the  prospect  of  ultimate  superior  advantages ; 
colleges  have  been  reopened ;  academies  and  schools  for  special,  normal, 
and  mechanical  instruction  have  been  established,  and  teachers'  institutes 
are  organized  everywhere,  and  are  well  attended.  The  sentiment  of  free 
popular  education  is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance, 
as  its  beneficent  effects  become  more  and  more  evident  A  glance  at 
the  munificent  provisions  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
warrants  us  in  saying  that,  with  prudent  management,  means  for  the 
thorough  education  of  the  children  who  are  to  supply  our  places  may  be 
afforded  equal  at  least  to  those  provided  in  any  State  in  the  Union." 
These  provisions  for  education  may  well  be  called  munificent  The 
school-fund  amounts  to  $1,685,071,  giving  an  annual  income  of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  this  is  added  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  State  Government,  estimated  for  the  present  year  at 
$225,000;  also  all  sums  collected  from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 
amounting  during  the  past  year  to  $37, 758.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of 
all  the  land  in  the  State  is  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  besides  the 
three  million  acres  and  more  granted  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress. 
The  number  of  teachers  of  public  schools  is  6,262 — an  increase  of 
3»55^  over  the  number  reported  in  1866,  and  5,362  more  than  in  1865. 
The  number  of  school-houses  is  4,000.  In  1866  there  were  only  2,500. 
Louisiana. — ^The  Normal  School,  lately  revived  in  New  Orleans,  is 
meeting  with  merited  success,  in  spite  of  its  adverse  circumstances. 
Without  revenue — the  State  having  no  money  to  give  it,  and  the  in- 
struction afforded  gratuitous — the  school  is  thriving  under  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  a  few  zealous  teachers,  who, 
seeing  the  urgent  need  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
have  generously  given  their  time  and  services  to  the  training  of  them. 
One  hundred  and  forty  pupil-teachers  were  in  attendance  in  February, 
the  classes  meeting  at  different  school-houses,  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  Normal  classes  have  also  been  established  in  some  of 
the  best  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  London  correspondent  of  the  Nation  says  :  "Eveiy 
branch  of  our  educational  system  wants  a  thorough  overhauling.  As  for 
the  lowest  classes,  it  has  become  plain  that  our  future  masters  must  be 
educated.  The  question  is  darkened  and  perplexed  by  a  whole  whirl 
of  theological  difficulties.  The  clergy  object  to  have  the  matter  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  they  won't  educate  Dissenters 
unless*  they  are  allowed  to  make  them  orthodox.  That  is  a  short  ac- 
coun^of  a  dispute  which  diverges  into  infinite  squabbles  and  recrimina- 
tions and  personalities,  until  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  real 
points  at  issue.  There  is  a  vehement  cry  against  secular  education, 
and  one  of  your  bishpps  has  come  over  to  tell  us  that  crime  is  increasing 
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fearfully  in  America  because  your  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  teachers  who  do  not  at  the  same  time  impress  the  catechism  upon 
in£int  minds.  I  am  incompetent  to  express  any  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  one  thing  is  plain,  that  the  State  must  take  education  out  of 
the  hands  of  any  sect  whatever,  and  insist  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
English  children  shall  be  rescued  from  their  prevailing  state  of  utter 
intellectual  stagnation.  The  higher  branches  of  our  system  are  in  almost 
equal  need  of  reconstruction.  The  middle-class  schools  are  detestable ; 
and  there  is  no  technical  education  worth  mentioning  for  our  artisans  and 
men  of  practical  science.  English  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  suffer 
because  the  Continental  workmen  have  such  superior  means  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  crafl ;  and  the  want  of  appropriate 
schools  is  thus  telling  upon  that  sensitive  part — the  pocket.  The  uni- 
versities and  great  public  schools  for  the  highest  classes  again  require  a 
thorough  reform,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
course  of  study.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  it  is  said,  are  absolutely 
idle,  and  most  of  them  receive  nothing  but  a  narrow  training  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mathematics.'' 

IRELAND. — ^The  report  on  the  results  of  university  education  during 
the  past  few  years,  by  the  president  of  Queen's  College,  Gahvay,  claims 
that  the  united  system  on  which  Queen's  colleges  and  mixed  schools  are 
'founded  is  not  only  the  best  in  theory,  but  is  proved  by  experience  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  To  offset  this,  we  have 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Dublin 
diocese,  presided  over  by  Cardinal  CuUen.  Thes^  denounced  the  mixed 
system ;  condemned  the  monopoly  of  education  enjoyed  by  Protestant 
universities  and  schools;  protested  against  the  State's  forcing  upon 
Roman  Catholics  any  system  of  education  restrictive  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  called  on  the  Government  to  aid  Catholic  institutions 
from  the  public  exchequer.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education  shows  that  while  the  number  of  schools  was  increased 
by  eighty-one,  during  1867,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  decreased  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  four  thou- 
sand 738,837  Catholic  and  17,236  Protestant  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  mixed  schools  during  the  year. 

SPAIN. — ^A  bill  has  been  laid  before  the  Cortes  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  primary  education 
for  the  whole  people.  Its  principal  provisions  are  that  every  village 
having  a  population  of  500  must  have  a  schoolmaster,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  municipal  funds,  and  school-materials  are  to  be  provided  to  an 
amount!  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  the  teacher  s  salary.  In  hamlets  having 
a  smaller  population  than  500,  the  cure  will  be  charged  with  the  primary 
instruction  of  the  children,  which  is  to  be  obligatory  all  over  Spain. 
The  State  will  grant  a  yearly  sum  of  $200,000,  in  aid  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages unable  themselves  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  The  Govern- 
ment will  favor  the  establishment  of  houses  of  religious  education,  and 
the  books  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  must  be  approved  by 
the  bishops.  Parents  who  are  poor  will  not  have  to  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's instruction.  Every  Spaniard  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  apti- 
tude will  be  allowed  to  open  a  school,  but  if  his  conduct  or  doctrines  give 
rise  to  complaint,  the  alcalde  will  have  power  to  close  the  establishment 
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MR.  FELTER  thinks  that  ''to  more  clearly  unfold  by  mental,  the 
principles  of  written  arithmetic" — ^whatever  that  may  mean — **  the 
same  formulas  should  be  used  in  both,  the  same  methods  of  analysis 
given,  similar  slate  and  blackboard  exercises  introduced,  and  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  same  order,  that  the  pupil  may  fully  appreciate  that 
mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  fact  and 
expression."  This  being  the  case,  the  need  of  a  separate  book  for  intel- 
lectual arithmetic  is  somewhat  doubtful.  But  as  custom  requires  that 
every  "series"  of  arithmetics  shall  have  at  least  one  book  so  entitled, 
Mr.  Felter  has  made  one  ^  for  his  series.  The  special  points  of  merit 
claimed  for  it  are  the  numerous  blackboard  exercises,  and  brief  methods 
of  combining  numbers  in  the  fundamental  rules,  fractions,  and  interest, 
all  of  which  "are  introduced"  to  make  the  pupils  "prompt,  plucky, 
and  self-reliant,  ready  to  grapple  with  and  to  overcome  difficulties."  The 
blackboard  exercises  contain  some  excellent  features ;  the  only  new  one, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  mode  of  writing  numbers  for  addition,  sub- 
traction, etc.  Mr.  Felter  describes  a  circle,  and  inscribes  therein  any 
series  of  numbers,  like  the  figures  on  a  watch-dial.  In  the  centre  he 
writes  a  single  figure.  An  exercise  in  Addition  would  be  to  name  the 
sum  of  the  centre-figure  with  each  figure  at  the  circumference.  A  great  • 
variety  of  combinations  can  thus  be  secured  with  veiy  little  trouble,  the 
change  of  the  figure  at  the  centre  changing  the  whole  series.  A  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  devising  "operations"  intended 
to  make  the  pupils  "prompt"  These  are  chiefly  with  numbers  of  two 
and  three  figures,  and  are  apparently  very  good.  There  is,  however, 
too  manifest  a  disposition  to  multiply  rules,  there  being  a  dozen  of  them 
for  the  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  simple  numbers. 
The  treatment  of  fractions  is  not  particularly  good  or  striking.  Nor  is 
the  treatment  of  compound  numbers. 

The  exercises  designed  to  make  the  pupil  "plucky"  and  "ready  to 
grapple  with  difficulties,"  seem  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  end  in 
view.  Whether  they  will  teach  him  to  reason  well  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. When  will  teachers  and  book-makers  learn  to  see  the  utter'absurdi^ 
of  "Forms"  like  the  following,  either  for  use  or  for  mental  exercises? 

Page  1 14  :  ''  If  5  oranges  cost  f  of  a  dime  what  will  i  orange  cost? 

*  *  Form. — One  orange  will  cosl  -J  as  much  as  5  oranges  ;  5  oranges  cost  \ 
of  a  dime,  therefore  i  orange  will  cost  i  fifth  of  \  of  a  dime^  which  is  -f^ 
of  a  dime" 

Page  138  :  "  How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  18  fl.  long  4  ft  wide 
and  6  fl.  high? 

"  Form. — i.  Since  a  cordis  8y7.  in  length,  a  pile  lift,  longwUlhe  ^, 
or  \  of  a  cord  (I)  in  length, 

"  2.  Since  a  cord  is  ^  ft,  in  height,  a  pile  6  ft,  high  will  be  \,  (^  i  of  a 
cord  in  height, 

"  3.  Since  a  cord  is  \feet  in  width,  a  pile  \fl,  wide  will  be  i  cord  wide, 

"4.  Since  the  pile  is  J  cd,  long^  \  cd,  high  and  i  cd,  wide,  the  product  of 
the  lengthy  width ^  and  height  will  be  tht  contents  :  therefore  Jx^ = y = 3|  cd, " 

(')  Intellectual  AtnTUMtriQ,     By  S.  A.  Filter.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  ic  Co. 
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Piige  162  :  "At  77»  ^^  » the  interest  of  $44.37  for  3  mo.  ?  '%. 

"  Form. — i.  Since  the  inieresi o/%aa^'^7 /or  i  ^o-  ^^  !*/•  '-^  ♦  ^44  ^^'^/j  '  C^^^v 
(see  161,  a,),  the  interest  at  7*l^/br  3  mo,  is  7  times  3  /w/^j  -J-  ^44  »i;7/r ;      ^"  ' 
3  /wf«j  t  ^  f,  and  i  of  44  mills  it  it  rfr.,  and  7  //wj  i i  f /r.  w  yy  cts,  ; 
therefore  the  interest  is  JT  cts. 

The  new  edition  of  Alexander's  Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures* 
is  a  handy  and  valuable  book  of  reference,  in  which  the  weights  and 
measures  of  all  countries  are  reduced  to  the  American  standard  and  con- 
cisely given. 

Description  of  coins  has  been  omitted,  becatise,  if  full,  it  would  render 
the  work  too  bulky.  The  appendix  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
systems  of  weights  and  measnres  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  here  given  makes  one  anxiously  desire  the 
Millennial  period,  prophesied  by  the  author,  when  a  common  system  of 
weights  and  measures  will  prevail  throughout  the  world. 

In  his  History  of  Scotland,"  Mr.  Mackenzie's  aim  is  to  comprise  a  plain 
narrative  of  events,  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  union  with  England, 
in  as  small  space  as  possible  without  breaking  the  connection.  He  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  telling  his  story  without  diluting  it  with  insipid 
conunon-place.  His  dissection  of  Mary's  character  is  keen  and  unspar- 
ing ;  the  episodes  of  the  Covenant  and  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
are  well  related,  and  the  author  bears  a  noble  testimony  in  honor  of  that 
people,  to  whose  inflexible  love  of  their  religion,  as  Lord  Brougham  once 
said,  we  owe  all  the  civil  liberty  we  possess.  The  explanation  of  the 
assassination  of  Sharp  and  the  murder  of  Pierson  is  the  one  now  gener- 
ally accepted.  These  were  the  acts  of  misguided  men,  done  without 
Semeditation,  and  were  universally  condemned  by  the  Covenanters, 
r.  Mackenzie  writes  well,  and  fails  only  when  he  essays  high  flights  of 
description.  Although  written  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  be  warped  on  some  points,  this  book  is  evidently  an  honest 
attempt  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr,  Sxiles's  History  of  the  French  Protestants*  is  devoted  principally 
to  the  events  occurring  after  their  emigration  from  France.  He  discusses 
their  origin  and  tenets,  and  briefly  narrates  their  suflerings  under  the 
French  Government  Concise  statements  are  given  respecting  their  set- 
tlements on  the  Continent,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  book  refers  to 
their  British  establishments.  The  author  regards  the  emigration  of  the 
Huguenots  as  having  done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  Britain  than  any 
emigration  before  or  since.  They  introduced  new  manufactures,  gave 
an  impetus  to  many  branches  of  trade  previously  failing,  and  more  than 
all,  proved  themselves  a  moral  and  law-abiding  class.  The  appendix 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  Huguenot  settlements  in  America,  and 
shows  the  great  influence  exerted  by  that  people  upon  our  early  history. 

(*)  UitrruttAL  DzcTioNAKY  or  Wkighti  AMD  Mkasuku,  Ancient  and  Modern.     By  J.  H. 

Alexandek.     New  York :  D.  Van  Nottrand.     8 vo,  pp.  168.     $3.50. 
O  The  HifTOET  or  Scotland.      By  Rev.  Jai.  Mackenzie.     London   and  New  York : 

T.  Nelson  tc  Sons.     i2mo,  pp.  663.     $3.50. 
(*)  The  Huguenots  ;  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland. 

By  Sassuel  Smiles.     New  York :  Harper  Sc  Brother.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  448.     $I«7S- 


INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLSl 


Thk  Nzv  Akekicak  Teacher's  Dux. 

SOMETHING  novel  and  unique  in  the  way  of  School  Furniture  ;~ 
a  teacher's  desk,*  at  once  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap,  and 
admitting  of  being  shipped  to  a  reasonable  distance  without  the  boxing 
and  freightage  doubling  the  cost 

Tmk  New  American  Tzacher's  Desk  is  just  the  thing  for  the  class- 
room. Its  writing  surface  is  ample,  twice  that  of  the  desk  we  are  using, 
though  ours  is  double  its  size  and  cost  twice  as  much.  The  book-rack 
is  original,  and  so  simple  and  manifestly  convenient  that  it  is  a  won- 
der it  has  not  been  thought  of  before.  It  allows  the  teacher,  as  the  cat 
shows,  to  have  quite  a  libraiy  always  at  hand,  yet  never  in  the  way. 
Globe  and  call-bell  and  the  indispensable  "  Webster"  have  their  appro- 
priate places  within  easy  reach.  Two  drawers,  each  with  lock  and  key, 
afford  security  for  private  papers,  stationery,  records,  etc  Figeon-holes 
at  the  side  make  bandy  receptacles  for  pen-holders,  pencils,  crayons, 
rulers,  and  the  like.     Eveiything  essential  is  provided  for. 

The  construction  of  this  Desk  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  that  of  the 
school-desks  it  is  designed  to  accompany,  and  is  attended  with  the  same 
advantages.  The  standards  are  of  iron,  strongly  dovetailed  to  the  wood, 
and  locked  by  a  few  screws.  By  this  mode  of  attachment,  the  strength 
of  the  desk  is  increased ;  warping  and  checking  are  made  impossibTe ; 
and  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important,  it  allows  the  desk  to  be  easily 
taken  apart,  or  set  up  by  any  one — no  fitting  of  parts  or  gluing  being  re- 
quired. The  economy  of  this  construction  is  manifested  in  the  greatly 
diminished  cost  of  transportation,  which  with  other  desks  not  unfre- 
quenlly  amounts  to  more  than  the  first  cost.  When  packed  flat,  the 
desk  occupies  less  than  half  its  space  when  standing ;  the  cost  of  boxing 
is  proportionally  diminished  ;  while  the  freight,  being  estimated  at  ordi- 
nary rates,  is  about  half  that  charged  per  cubic  foot  for  ' '  Furniture. " 


The  New  Auerican 

School  Desks  and  Settees. 


Georgx  Hunger's  Patents. 


AFTER  years  of  persistent  study,  Mr.  Munger,  the  inventor  of  many 
useful  articles  for  schools,  has  achieved  a  signal  success  in  the  art  of 
school-desk  making,  in  perfecting  the  New  American  School  Desks  and 
Settees.  The  most  competent  judges  have  pronounced  these  Desks 
and  Settees  in  every  vrzy  worthy  of  the  school-room  ;  and  this  judgment 
has  been  attested  by  their  sudden  and  extensive  popularity.  A  large 
number  have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  unite  in  declaring  them  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
desks  and  settees  ever  made.  They  mark  an  era  in  the  manufacture  of 
school-furniture,  and  are  already  compelling  the  ''old  fogy"  manufac- 
turers to  improve  their  antiquated  models. 

I.  To  the  comfort  of  the  pupil  Mr.  M.  first  turned  his  attention. 
ThiSy  one  would  think,  would  naturally  be  the  first  thing  sought  in  the 
construction  of  school-seats.  Yet  the  fact  is  other  inventors  seem  scarcely 
to  have  taken  it  into  serious  consideration  at  all.  And  when  it  has  been 
considered,  it  has  evidently  been  with  little  regard  for  the  principles 
of.  physiology,  the  real  wants  of  the  children,  or  the  natural  outlines  of 
die  human  form. 

** The  Yankee, ''says  an  English  novelist,  **has  discovered  a  use  for 
the  small  of  his  back.  He  sUs  onii,**  A  better  acquaintance  with  Ameri- 
can schools  would  have  corrected  the  observation  :  the  Yankee  is  trained 
to  sit  on  the  small  of  his  back  by  years  of  confinement  to  ill-constructed 
school-seats.  The  New  American  Settees  obviate  this  evil.  They  are 
"constructed  on  physiological  principles."  ITiey  JU  ihe  body,  so  that  a 
proper  posture  may  be  maintained  without  efibrt  or  constraint  or  weari- 
ness. In  fact  they  compel  the  pupil  to  sit  in  a  natural,  healthful,  upright 
position,  by  making  it  less  comfortable  to  sit  in  any  other. 

II.  The  superiority  in  firmness  and  stability  of  the  New 
American  Settee  over  ordinary  school-seats  and  chairs  is  as  marked  as  their 
superiority  in  point  of  comfort.  Who  has  known  the  best  of  pedestal 
chairs,  however  carefully  fastened  to  the  floor,  to  remain  firm  for  even 


half  a  year  ?  The  necessary  movements  of  the  pupil,  with  the  leverage 
from  the  back  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  inevitably  loosen  the  screws. 
With  the  New  American  School-Settee  the  pressure  is  perpendicular. 
There  is  no  strain  whatever  on  the  fastenings. 

III.  The  folding-seat  is  most  convenienty  in  admitting  an 
easy  passage  to  and  from  the  desk.  Teachers  of  girls  are  especially 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this  device.  It  allocs  the  school-room  to 
be  easily  and  cleanly  swept.  It  admits  the  ready  opening  of  passages 
through  the  rows  of  desks,  across  the  room.  It  makes  room  for  the  intro- 
duction of  calisthenic  exercises  in  the  school-room  without  requiring  the 
pupils  to  leave  their  desks.  It  permits  the  pupils  to  rise  in  their  places 
without  noise  and  without  having  to  obstruct  the  aisle.  The  seat  folds 
back  easily  and  noiselessly  with  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or  even  the  pressure 
of  the  dress.  It  shuts  down  as  easily  on  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent 
the  possibility  of  slamming. 

IV.  The  maimer  of  attaching  the  wood  and  iron  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  entirely  unlike  that  employed  in  other  school- 
furniture.  At  every  point  of  attachment,  in  seat,  settee-back,  and  desk- 
top, the  iron  and  wood  are  strongly  dovetailed  together,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  : 

a.  The  Desks  and  Settees  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  set  up  by  an 
inexperienced  person. 

d.  The  wood  and  iron  mutually  support  and  stiffen  each  other. 
c.    Warping  is  rendered  impossible. 

{/.  No  checking  or  splitting  can  occur  from  the  shrinking  and  swelling 
incident  to  changes  of  temperature — the  wood  of  the  seat,  back,  and  top 
being  fastened  or  '*  locked"  with  a  single  screw  a/  one  edge, 

e.  Requiring  no  skilled  workman  and  no  fitting  to  set  them  up,  they 
may  be  packed  flat,  securely  boxed,  and  shipped  as  ordinary  freight, 
without  danger  of  damage,  and  at  about  ane-fi/ih  the  charges  on  other 
kinds  of  furniture.     This  is  a  most  important  feature. 

V.  They  are  stable  and  durable.  They  have  a  wide  base,  and 
the  wood  and  iron  so  perfectly  support  each  other  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  the  inevitable  joggle  of  other  school  seats  and  desks.  Should 
a  part  be  broken,  its  duplicate  can  be  promptly  procured  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  substituted  without  difficulty. 

VI.  By  the  elaborate  machinery  used  by  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Hunger's 
patents,  the  New  American  School  Desks  and  Settees  are  made  more 
RAPIDLY,  more  perfectly,  and  more  economically,  and  consequently 
can  be  afibrded,  with  all  their  advantages,  at  lower  rates  than  are  charged 
for  the  inferior  articles  of  other  manufacturers. 

See  illostrmted  Deeeiiptlon* 
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WHY  WE  ARE  AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE. 

ASK  the  first  ten  native  Americans  you  meet  what  is  the  source  of 
the  superior  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  at  least  nine  of  them 
will  answer,  "The  Public  Schools."  Should  the  tenth  harbor  a  doubt  of 
the  perfect  truth  of  the  reply,  he  will  express  it  with  the  greatest  cautfon, 
as  though  conscious  of  the  unpopular  if  not  unpatriotic  nature  of  his 
thoughts.  Talk  to  the  nine  about  the  faults  or  failures  of  our  public 
schools,  and  five  of  them  will  look  upon  you  as  demented,  or  challenge 
you  with  the  results — "the  results,  sir,  of  the  magnificent  system  that 
you  presume  to  complain  of." 

That  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  one 
not  entirely  foolish,  albeit  less  flattering  to  our  professional  pride,  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  Scotch  Review.  *  The  writer 
is  commenting  on  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Eraser,  in  his  report  on  education 
in  this  country,  that  the  American  people  are,  "if  not  the  most  highly 
educated,  yet  certainly  the  most  generally  educated  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple on  the  earth,"  and  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  public  schools. 

"The  word  'education,'  as  used  by  Mr.  Eraser  and  by  most  people 
who  write  or  make  speeches  on  the  subject,  inclusive  of  Earl  Russell, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  one  susceptible  of  so  many 
shades  of  meaning,  that  before  the  British  public  can  admit  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  better  or  more  generally  educated  than  the  English,  or  before 
public  opinion  will  support  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
education  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  no  mistake  should 
occur,  either  as  regards  ourselves  or  others,  as  to  what  the  w^ord  education 
really  means.  Education  means  'drawing  out.'  The  drawing  out  of 
what?  The  drawing  out  of  the  faculties.  What  faculties?  The  physi- 
cal, the  moral,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  inherent  in  all  mankind. 


*  Blackwood s  Edinburgh  Afagawni,  January,  1868. 


1 70  Wky  we  are  an  Educated  People. 

Education  begins  with  the  human  being  very  shortly  after  birth  ;  and 
we  have  only  to  consider  what  any  ordinarily  intelligent  child  has  learned 
before  it  is  three  years  old,  or  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
alphabet,  to  be  convinced  that  its  education  has  been  going  forward  very 
rapidly — perhaps  more  rapidly  than  it  will  proceed  at  any  after  period 
of  its  life.  It  has  learned  some  of  the  elementary  facts  of  physics  :  that 
a  bird  flies,  that  a  fish  swims,  that  men  and  quadrupeds  walk  or  run, 
that  a  knife  cuts,  that  fire  burns,  and  that  a  fall  from  a  high  place  upon 
the  hard  earth  hurts.  It  has  also  learned  that  obedience  is  due  to  elders 
and  superiors ;  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  love  and  hatred — 
between  kindness  and  anger — between  food  and  physic.  It  has  also 
learned  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  its  parents  and  associates,  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  intercourse  of  life  and  the  interchange  of  ideas — in 
fact,  a  greater  number  of  words,  and  a  greater  command  of  grammar, 
than  most  men  after  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  who  study  a  wholly  foreign 
and  unfamiliar  language,  can  acquire  in  the  same  time.  This,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  *  education. '  Take  the  commonest '  street  Arabs' — ^the  little  home- 
less, or  worse  than  homeless,  children  of  our  great  cities — and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  also,  who  know  nothing  that  is  usually  comprised  under 
the  name  and  with  the  common  idea  of  education,  are  not  wholly  igno- 
rant and  uninstructed.  They  have  all  the  physical  knowledge  that  every 
child  so  speedily  acquires,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  knowledge — per- 
verted, it  may  be,  to  wrong  purposes,  but  of  a  kind  that  they  could 
make  useful  if  circumstances  permitted.  They  know  the  value  of  money, 
of  warmth,  of  shelter ;  and  if  suddenly  transported  into  the  Australian 
bush  or  the  Far  West  of  America,  would  know  how  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  fight  a  battle  for  life  that  might  ultimately  convert  them  inito 
as  good  citizens  as  the  rough  pioneers  who,  without  having  been  street- 
Arabs,  are  engaged  in  extending  civilization  into  the  wilderness.  Take 
an  able-bodied  seaman,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  can 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ship,  and  is  wise  in  the  signs  of  the  weather, 
and  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  any  right,  because  he  knows  nothing 
of  books  and  newspapers,  to  call  him  wholly  uneducated.  Take  also  the 
aboriginal  inhabitant  of  the  American,  the  African,  or  the  Australian 
continent,  all  whose  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  have  been  'Mrawn 
out"  by  the  life  of  the  prairie  or  the  jungle  sCnd  the  society  of  his  own 
people — an  unlettered  man,  who  can  track  the  wild  animals  by  a  trail 
which  the  educated  but  much-reading  citizen  of  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity cannot  detect — who  has  his  own  maxims,  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing and  traditions  of  his  tribe,  as  to  his  duties  in  war  and  peace,  and  the 
virtues  of  coolness  in  danger,  and  of  heroic  endurance  under  suffering  ; 
and  though  his  only  school  has  been  the  hard  world,  and  books  are  less 
intelligible  to  him  than  the  stars,  yet  you  cannot  say  with  truth  or  justice 
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diat  this  man  is  uneducated.  These  examples  will  serve  to  show  how 
and  why  it  is  that  the  great  American  people  are,  in  one  sense,  more 
generally  educated  than  the  laboring  classes  among  the  English.  They 
have  an  immense  continent  to  subdue  and  replenish.  There  are  land 
and  a  career  for  every  man  who  will  strike  out  from  the  overcrowded 
haunts  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  do  battle  with 
the  forest  or  the  prairie  for  his  daily  bread.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
him  down  but  his  own  sloth  or  vices.  The  land  is  not  burdened  with 
an  overplus  of  desperate  competitors.  There  are  employment  and  re- 
ward and  the  chance  of  fortune  for  everybody  who  will  do  anything  use- 
ful,, and  there  would  be  this  chance  if  the  numbers  of  the  people  were 
tenfold  greater  than  they  are — provided,  always,  that  they  would  cease, 
as  the  Irish  do  not,  to  encumber  the  great  cities. 

"  It  is  because  the  Americans  are  such  a  busy  people  that  they  become 
such  a  generally  educated  people.  The  immensity  of  the  task  before 
them,  in  bringing  their  wide  domain  into  cultivation,  and  in  building 
up  what  promises  to  be  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  appeals 
so  strongly  to  their  imagination  and  their  sen.se  of  responsibility,  as  to 
give  them  an  air  of  sadness  and  thoughfulness  that  strikes  every  stranger 
who  resides  even  for  a  short  while  among  them.  .They  have  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mariner,  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  explorer,  the  hunter,  and 
the  adventurer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trader,  and  sharpen  their  faculties 
in  a  thousand  ways,  that  are  not  and  cannot  be  open  to  the  poor  English- 
man, in  a  country  where  the  day's  subsistence  often  costs  more  than  the 
day's  work.  The  scarcity  of  labor  in  America,  and  the  diflBculty  of  pro- 
curing help  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  forge,  develops 
the  intellect  of  the  people ;  and  far  a^ray  in  the  backwoods  many  an 
acute  pioneer  of  civilization  invents  and  patents  some  ingenious  machine 
for  rendering  men  and  women  independent  of  the  hired  service  so  costly 
and  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  new  country.  The  mechanical  skill  of  the 
Americans  is  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  never  likely  to  be  rivalled  in 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  where  labor  is  cheap.  The  Patent  Office  at 
Washington, — ^that  marvellous  repository  of  contrivances,  from  the  sim- 
plest to  the  most  elaborate  machine  that  the  cunning  hand  and  the  busy 
brain  can  construct — and  all  devoted  to  the  one  great  end  of  facilitating 
work,  and  economizing  manual  and  other  bodily  exertion, — is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  assertion,  and  of  the  practical  and  material,  as  distinguished 
from  the  scholastic,  education  of  the  American  people.  Book-learning 
and  the  common-school  system  have  no  doubt  done  something  for 
them,  but  however  great  that  something  may  be,  it  would  have  been  less 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fertile  soil,  the  favorable  climate,  the  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and  the  gigantic  and  not  half-developed  resources  oC 
the  continent.     In  fact,  book-learning  and  what  we  VYvow^\\ea^^  cs^ 
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'education/  is  about  the  smalleat  of  the  agencies  which  have  made  the 
United  States  so  powerful.  They  owe  their  position,  first  of  all,  to  tljeir 
race  and  blood,  and,  secondly,  to  possession  of  the  best  portion  of  a  con- 
tinent, and  the  unrivalled  opportunities  thus  presented,  and  by  which  they 
have  known  to  profit  Their  school-education,  which  enables  them  to 
read  the  newspapers,  has  certainly  not  impeded  their  progress;  but 
without  possession  of  such  a  glorious  domain  as  that  which  their  fore- 
fathers wrested  from  the  Red  Indians,  their  '  education'  in  the  common 
schools,  which  they  have  so  lavishly  established,  would  never  have  re- 
ceived half  the  laudation  which  they,  as  well  as  foreign  admirers,  have 
been  eager  to  bestow  upon  it  The  school  *  education'  bestowed  upon 
the  children  of  Scotland,  and  introduced  long  before  the  Puritans  founded 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  bestowed  upon 
the  Americans  ;  but  it  has  not  made  an  America  out  of  North  Britain, 
though  it  has  certainly  given  America  some  of  its  best  immigrants,  in  the 
persons  of  the  well-instructed  and  'go-ahead'  Scotsmen,  who  are  ever 
to  be  found  among  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  In  the  British  Isles  we  live  under  different  conditions.  As  a  people 
we  have  never  been  indifferent  to  education,  as  the  magnificent  endow- 
ments of  our  universities,  and  of  many  of  our  charitable  schools,  such 
as  Christ's  Hospital,  the  Charterhouse,  and  others,  which  have  been  un- 
jasdy  diverted  from  the  intentions  of  their  founders,  abundantly  testify. 
There  are  no  opponents  of  education  amongst  us ;  none  who  do  not 
consider  it  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  expedient  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community,  that  every  child  bom  amongst  us  should  be  taught — 
not  alone  such  elements  and  tools  of  knowledge  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  a  great  deal  more.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  culture  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  our  exclusive  reliance  upon  voluntary  effort,  there  is 
a  greater  residuum  of  ignorance  than  exist  in  Scotland,  in  Germany,  in 
Sweden,  in  Norway,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  our  American  and  Australian  colonies." 

The  reviewer  sees  one  side  of  the  question  :  the  eulogists  of  the  schools 
see  the  other.  Both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  The  schools  are 
far  from  deserving  all  that  is  popularly  claimed  for  them  :  they  are  still 
farther  from  being  "the  smallest  of  the  agencies"  which  have  made  us 
what  we  are.  Compare  the  South  without  schools,  and  the  North  with 
them  ;  or  as  slavery  made  the  conditions  unequal,  compare  the  Canadas 
before  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  Canadas  since  that  time, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  **  opportunities,"  however  superior,  have  little 
influence  on  intelligence  and  prosperity,  except  when  supplemented  by 
the  ''book-learning"  which  the  revieww  fti\iv\Ls  so  \\\X.\^  of. 
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England  and  the  English  Coloniks. 

IV. 

IF,  after  having  demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  the  English  voluntary 
system,  we  wish  to  be  still  further  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
government  inter\'ention  in  primary  instruction,  we  may  examine  the 
condition  of  popular  education  in  an  English  colony,  where  we  may 
observe  the  free  development  of  two  very  different  r^ces,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  French.  I  refer  to  Canada.  Before  the  organization  of 
instruction  by  legislative  appointment,  the  country  was  plunged  in  entire 
ignorance.  Only  the  two  principal  cities,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  con- 
tained institutions  where  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  acquired  the 
elementary  knowledge  which  they  too  quickly  forgot  A  traveller, 
Talbot,  having  journeyed  through  Upper  Canada,  at  this  period,  states 
that  during  a  residence  of  five  years  he  saw  but  two  persons  with  a  book 
in  their  hands.  " It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "that  books  are  as  rare  there  as 
apples  on  the  mountains  of  the  frigid  zone. "  In  Lower  Canada,  inhab- 
ited by  the  French,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  so  rare,  that  more 
than  one  member  of  Parliament  did  not  possess  it  A  Quebec  journal 
proposed  to  found  an  adult  school  to  impart  this  indispensable  knowl- 
edge to  legislators.  One  of  the  Governors  of  this  time.  Lord  Durham, 
was  astonished,  on  reaching  the  colony,  to  find  that  nothing  had  been 
done  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  At  last,  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  legislature,  in  184 1  and  1843,  established  a  general  system  of  primary 
instruction,  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  State  and  towns.  We 
find  here  one  of  those  men  who,  like  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Horace 
Mann,  in  the  United  States,  devote  an  indomitable  energy  and  a  sound 
and  well-trained  judgment,  aided  by  great  administrative  ability,  to  the 
work  of  national  education.  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  after  having  carefully 
studied  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America,  published  a  report  upon 
primary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada,  the  conclusions  of  which  were 
ratified  by  Parliament  He  borrowed  from  Germany  its  normal  schools, 
from  Ireland  its  system  of  religious  instruction,  and  from  the  United 
States  the  important  principle  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  a  public 
duty,  which  must  be  provided  for  by  taxation.  An  organization  was  thus 
established,  which  the  Canadians  are  proud  of,  and  with  reason,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  since  its  adoption. 

Each  township  is  divided  into  sections  of  sufficient  size  to  support  a 
school.  In  each  section  the  electors  choose  three  trustees,  who  are  in- 
vested with  civil  rights,  and  hold  the  school-properly,  V\l\v  ^W  x^tv^  *ycv^^\cv^ 
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appertaining  to  it.  This  committee  appoints  the. teachers,  superintends 
instruction,  levies  the  taxes  voted  for  this  object  by  the  tax-payers,  and 
really  manages  the  whole  matter,  under  the  required  condition  that  the 
schools  shall  be  open  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  A  fund,  consisting 
of  a  Parliamentary  appropriation  and  an  equal  amount  raised  by  assess- 
ment upon  the  landed  property  of  each  town,  is  distributed  among  all  the 
sections  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 

The  schools  are  visited  twice  a  week  by  inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  county,  who  are  obliged  annually  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
each  district,  to  stimulate  even  the  remotest  towns  to  fresh  intellectual 
activity.  Assembled  as  a  committee,  they  examine  candidates  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  and  give  them  diplomas.  The  ultimate  authority  is 
centred  in  two  branches :  the  executive  power,  intrusted  to  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education,  and  the  legislative  power,  exercised  by  the 
Grand  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  functions  of  the  Superin- 
tendent are  very  important.  He  pays  directly  all  the  appropriations,  and 
decides  all  the  legal  questions  that  may  arise.  To  him  are  addressed  all 
the  reports  of  the  local  committees,  which  he  sums  up  in  a  general  report 
submitted  each  year  to  Parliament.  We  must  note  here  a  principle  of 
administration  borrowed  from  England.  The  English  often  intrust  to  a 
single  official  the  entire  charge  of  a  department,  with  the  right  of  directly 
appointing  all  his  subordinates.  In  the  tribunals,  instead  of  a  court 
composed  of  five  magistrates,  a  single  judge  presides.  When  a  question 
is  to  be  discussed,  they  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  intelligence  of  delib- 
erative bodies  or  consulting-committees ;  but  in  administering  and  judg- 
ing, they  prefer  to  trust  one  man,  because  thus  the  responsibility  of  right 
and  wrong  is  fastened  upon  one  definitely-known  person,  and  when  the 
public  have  reason  to  complain  they  know  whom  to  blame.  Collective 
responsibility  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee  of  good  administration,  while 
individual  accountability  is  an  excellent  security.  Besides,  a  competent 
chief  of  department  will  choose  his  employees  better  than  the  minister, 
for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  qualifica- 
tions that  need  to  be  combined  in  his  subordinates,  and  because  he  has 
a  direct  interest  in  not  making  a  bad  selection,  since  he  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  results  by  both  public  opinion  and  the  central  authority. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  has  here  received  a 
solution,  which  deserves  to  be  noted,  because  it  occupies  a  middle 
ground  between  the  Irish  and  the  American  systems.  It  is  not  entire 
radical  secularization  as  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  liberty  of  conscience 
is  scrupulously  respected.  In  no  school  are  children  required  to  read  or 
hear  any  parts  of  any  religious  book  whatever,  or  to  join  in  any  act  of 
devotion  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.  The  teacher  may  not 
even  impart  religious  instruction  to  those  pupils  who  wish  to  receive  it. 
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during  the  regular  school-hours ;  but  while  he  must  not  inculcate  the 
dogmas  of  any  particular  sect,  it  is  his  duty  to  impress  upon  his  pupils 
the  general  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion.  "The  system 
adopted  in  Ireland  should  serve  as  a  model  for  Upper  Canada.  There, 
as  the  commissioners  of  Irish  national  education  state,  they  endeavor  to 
impress  deeply  on  the  children's  minds  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
religion  ;  they  strive  to  cultivate  the  moral  sense  and  to  awaken  love  of 
God  and  the  emotions  of  sincere  piety,  while  always  ^voiding  any  men- 
tion of  the  differences  which  characterize  the  various  denominations. 
Our  teachers  should  act  in  the  same  manner.  Uniting  example  to  pre- 
cept, they  will  have  for  their  ideal,  piety,  justice,  and  the  sacred  love  of 
truth.  They  will  stimulate  patriotism,  devotion  to  humanity,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence.  They  will  remember  that  sobriety,  activity,  frugality, 
chastity,  and  moderation  are  virtues  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
nation's  liberty  as  to  the  adornment  of  social  life.  Finally,  so  far  as  the 
intelligence  of  their  pupils  shall  permit,  they  will  explain  to  them  the 
destiny  of  man  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  and  they  will  thus 
secure  their  future  happiness  by  cultivating  their  good  impulses  and  in- 
spiring them  with  abhorrence  of  every  form  of  moral  evil. "  This  system, 
derived  from  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  seems  a  good  one.  To  trust  the 
lay  teacher  to  impart  the  moral  and  religious  truths  to  which  man  is  able  to 
attain  by  the  unaided  power  of  reason,  and  to  reserve  to  the  clergyman  the 
doctrines  founded  upon  revelation — this  is  the  method  adopted  to  insure 
both  the  independence  of  the  State  and  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  school-districts  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  pecuniary  burden  devolved  upon  them  by  the  development  of 
their  educational  system.  While,  in  1850,  only  j£i02,6i9  sterling  were 
appropriated  for  primary  instruction,  j6i94,420  were  devoted  to  the 
same  object  in  1856.  In  less  than  six  years  the  sum  was  nearly  doubled. 
The  sacrifice  rose  nearly  to  the  level  of  those  made  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  population  of  953,225  it  was  about  ninety  cents  each.  Appreciat- 
ing the  great  importance  of  training  good  teachers,  the  legislature  voted 
$125,000  to  establish,  at  Toronto,  a  normal  school,  which  Lord  Elgin, 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Canada,  publicly  dedicated,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1852.  In  1856  the  number  of 
masters  increased  to  2,622,  with  an  annual  salary  varying  from  $280  to 
$1,500  ;  and  1,067  female  teachers,  with  a  salary  from  $230  to  $550. 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  common  schools  was  251,145,  of 
whom  113,725  were  girls — that  is,  i  pupil  to  7  inhabitants.  Since  1857 
the  progress  has  been  rapid.  There  has  been  an  especially  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  through  the  influence 
and  good  example  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  of  Toronto. 

As  the   complement  of  the  common  school,  popular  libraries,  re- 
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sembling  those  of  the  United  States,  have  been  almost  everywhere 
established.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  children  to  read,  they  need 
to  be  inspired  with  a  taste  for  reading,  and  to  have  attractive  and  in- 
structive books  placed  within  their  reach.  The  people  of  Fiance 
and  Belgium  have  of  late  begun  to  understand  this,  and  in  various 
places  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  these 
useful  institutions.  In  Upper  Canada — a  countiy  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
where,  consequent!}',  they  are  not  inclined  to  call  in  State  intervention — 
they  have  not  feared  to  have  recourse  to  it,  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  public  libraries,  so  highly  is  their  utility  esteemed.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  central  authority  and  the  local  administrations  have 
united  their  efforts,  because  we  may  perhaps  find  here  a  useful  example. 
A  special  fund  has  been  constituted — the  public  library  fund — and  the 
towns  vote  also  a  separate  tax  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  published  a  catalogue  of  more  than 
six  thousand  works,  that  it  can  procure  at  a  reduced  price,  because  it 
buys  so  many  of  them.  The  school  committee  or  town  authorities  send 
a  list  of  the  books  which  they  wish  to  obtain,  with  the  price  annexed, 
and  receive,  besides  the  works  for  which  they  sent,  other  volumes  woith 
an  equal  amount  The  State  thus  pays  half  the  expense,  and  the 
Superior  Council,  more  intelligent  than  the  local  authorities,  can  select 
books  for  which  the  latter  would  not  have  thought  of  asking.  A  hall  is 
appropriated  to  the  public  library,  often  in  the  school-house,  and  the 
teacher  is  appointed  librarian.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  continue  his  own 
education,  which  teachers  can  rarely  do  in  the  country  ;  and  he  can  still 
direct  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  former  pupils  by  the  books  which  he 
recommends  and  loans  to  them.  Libraries  are  the  indispensable  com* 
plement  of  schools ;  and  following  the  example  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  individuals,  towns,  and  states,  throughout  Europe,  ought  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  establish  them. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 

IX. — Certain  Uses  of  the  Articles. 

IN  regard  to  the  use  of  the  different  forms  of  the  indefinite  article, 
grammarians  say,  '*An  should  be  used  whenever  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel  sound;  a,  whenever  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
consonant  sound. "  And  the  rule  is  a  just  one.  A  and  an  are  but  differ- 
ent forms  of  the  same  word ;  and  the  only  real  reason  for  keeping  up 
this  difference  is  the  fact  that  before  a  vowel  sound  it  is  easier  to  utter  an 
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than  tfy  and  before  a  consonant  sound  to  utter  a  than  an.  That  is,  if  we 
may  so  say,  a  is  the  preconsonantal  form  of  the  word,  and  an  the  pre- 
vocal  form.  Hence,  if  the  rule  is  to  be  followed  at  all,  it  should  be 
followed  invariably.  Yet  certain  authors,  without  due  consideration, 
teach  that  before  words  beginning  with  the  sound  of  h,  if  not  accented 
on  the  first  syllable,  an  should  be  used  rather  than  a.  This  may  do  well 
enough  in  England,  where  the  sound  of  h  in  such  words  is  practically 
suppressed;  but  for  us  Americans  to  write  "fl«  hotel,"  "tf«  historian," 
**««  harmonic  scale,"  *^ an  hiatus,"  *'a»  hallucination,"  etc.,  is  simply 
ridiculous.  It  is  virtually  saying  in  print  that  on  our  lips  these  expres- 
^ons  are  sounded  an  *oid^  an  *istorian^  cm  *armonic  scale ^  an  *iaius^  an 
hallucination  ;  or  else,  that  we  have  not  independence  enough  to  write  as 
we  speak,  but  must  needs  ape  the  English  in  their  writing  ^*an  hereafter," 
because  they  say  "an  'ereafler,"  just  as  they  write  **mine  host"  because 
they  say  "mine  oast"*  Consistency  certainly  requires  all  lovers  of 
**an  historical  romance"  and  **an  heroic  character,"  to  write  and  say, 
with  Swifl,  "to  an  highwayman;"  with  Phillips,  "an  horrid  chasm;" 
with  Bloomfield,  "usually  esteemed  an  Hebraism  ;"  with  Dryden, 

''An  host  80  great  as  covered  all  the  field  ;** 

or  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

**  An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along.'* 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  always  say  "a  historian," 
"a  hiatus,"  etc.,  sounding  the  h  clearly  and  fully,  and  read  them  thus, 
even  though  printed  "an  historian,"  "an  hiatus,"  etc.  ;  for  while  we 
are  not  Cockney  enough  to  say  ^istorian,  or  *iaitiSy  we  cannot  make  **  an 
historian"  or  **an  hermetically-sealed  jar"  pass  between  our  lips  any 
better  than  "a«  Permit"  or  "a«  hundred  steeds." 

2.  Some  writers  and  speakers  have  a  careless  way  of  using  half  as  an 
adjective  with  an  a  both  before  and  after  it ;  as,  "  We  had  gone  a  half  a 
mile  or  more,"  for  "had  gone  half  a  mile,"  or  "a  half  mile  or  more," — 
the  former  being  the  preferable  collocation.  The  following  are  examples 
of  this  impropriety:  "We  waited  a  hM  an  hour  for  you."  "A  new 
church,  a  half  a  mile  further  west,  on  Asylum  Hill." — Hartford  ReL 
Her,,  July,  '64.  "The  force  was  encountered  a  half  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  railroad." — Petersburg  Expr,,  Aug,  29,  64.  "  A  few  specimens 
taken  from  a  half  a  page  of  his  text. " — Mass,  Teacher ^  June,  '65.  "  Thou- 
sands cannot  construct  a  half  a  dozen  consecutive  sentences  without 
violating  some  rule  of  grammar. " — D,  H  Cruttenden,     Similar  to  these 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  English  writen  invariably  do  this ;   but  that  it  has  been 
and  it  their  general  practice. 
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are  such  examples  as,  "  I  want  you  to  use  the  gargle  every  half  a«  hour  ;" 
**  What  a  comment  is  every  such  a  scene  upon  the  iniquity,"  etc. — N,  Y, 
Times ^  Aug,  31,  'd^.  Here,  of  course,  the  an  or  a  is  superfluous,  and 
should  be  omitted. 

3.  Some  object  to  the  phraseology,  **  What  kind  of  a  noun  is  *  man'  .^" 
"  What  sort  of  an  apple  have  you  ?"  as  well  as,  *' Frederick  William  I. 
was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king. "  The  latter,  we  should  say,  unhesitatingly, 
is  wrong ;  but  the  former  we  consider  correct  The  grammars  that  refer 
to  this  using  of  a  or  an  in  connection  with  kind  or  sort^  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  make  no  distinction  between  these  two  cases.  Correct  writers, 
however,  generally  make  a  distinction,  as  we  might  show,  did  our  limits 
permit  The  first  two  of  the  above  sentences,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
introduced  by  whaL  In  regard  to  such  sentences,  we  should  say,  if  the 
expected  answer  requires  an  a  or  an,  the  a  or  an  should  be  introduced 
after  sort  ox  kind ;  if  not,  it  should  not  Thus,  in  answer  to  **What 
kind  of  a  noun  is  *man'?"  one  would  naturally  say,  "^  common 
noun."  In  answer  to  "What  sort  of  an  apple  have  you?"  one  would 
say,  ^^  A  pippin,"  or  "-4  sour  apple,"  or  ^^  An  excellent  apple,"  accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  intent  of  the  inquiry.  If  the  noun  after  sort  or  kind 
is  an  abstract  noun,  or  a  noun  denoting  material,  the  articfe  should  not 
be  used  in  the  question  any  more  than  in  the  answer.  Thus  :  "What 
sort  of  wood  have  you?"  Ans.  "Ash,"  or  "Oak,"  or  "Kindling 
wood."  To  illustrate  the  two  cases  by  a  single  word,  we  may  ask,  "What 
sort  of  division  is  that?"  the  natural  answer  to  which  would  be,  "Long 
division,"  or  "Short  division."  Or  we  may  ask,  "What  sort  of  a  divi- 
€ion  is  that  ?"  in  which  case  the  answer  would  be,  ^^  An  equal  division," 
or  "i4  natural  division,"  ot  **  A  political  division,"  or  "-4  strange  divi- 
sion," or  something  similar.  If,  instead  of  "A  strange  division,"  we 
should  say,  "A  strange  sort  of  division,"  we  should  still  use  the  a,  but 
use  it  before  sor/  instead  of  after  it,  as  in  the  question.  Having  used  it 
before  sor/,  it  would  be  improper  to  repeat  it  after  sor/.  This  explains 
the  impropriety  of  saying,  "  Frederick  William  I.  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a 
king."  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Kerl's  language  implies  (Com.  Sch.  Gr.,  p.  279), 
because  "a  kind  or  sort  is  comprised  in  the  general  class,  rather  than  in 
a  single  object ;"  but  because  a  second  a  would  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  first  a.  Though  it  is  true  that  "a  kind  or  sort  is  comprised  in  the 
general  class  rather  than  in  a  single  object, "  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a 
single  object  often  represents  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence, 
while,  with  Mr.  Kerl  we  should  say,  "Man  is  mortal,"  rather  than  "A 
man  is  mortal,"  to  denote  that  all  men  are  mortal,  we  should  also  say 
with  him,  '*  A  pronoun  is  a  word  used,"  etc.,  rather  than  "Pronoun  i<i 
a  word  used, "  etc.  ;  not  that  we  mean,  any  more  than  he  does,  some 
individual  pronoun,  but  "the  general  class"  of  words  called  pronouns. 
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We  should  remember  that  a  or  an,  besides  being  a  distributive,  as  in 
**  Twice  an  hour,"  *'  Four  dollars  a  day,"  denotes  sometimes  mere  indi- 
viduality— "I  have  a  horse;"  and  sometimes  a  class  or  kind — *M 
horse  differs  from  a  man."  Hence  the  propriety  of  its  use  after  whai  sort 
of  ox  whai  kind  of  ,  when  individuality  as  well  as  kind  is  referred  to. 

The  following  are  examples  from  Irving,  illustrating  his  practice  on 
this  point  i.  A  2Sx.ti  kind  01  sort,  **What  kind  of  a  man  was  your 
uncle?" — Traveller,  '*Two  simple  country  girls,  desirous  of  seeing 
what  kind  of  a  beast  it  was,  applied  for  admittance." — Salmagundi, 
2.  A  before  but  not  after  kind.  '*It  \y2is  a  kind  of  state-apartment." 
— Traveller,  **The  great  chasseur  acted  as  a  kind  of  sentinel  or 
guard." — Do, 

If  the  above  reasoning,  and  the  examples  given  in  illustration  of  it,  are 
cprrect,  then  not  only  is  the  phraseology  of  this  sentence  wrong — ^^  A 
bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  a  personage," — but  that  of  such 
sentences  as  these: — **What  kind  of  wind  is  here  referred  to?  Ans. 
A  tempestuous  wind,  a  hurricane."  "What  sort  q/'kal did  the  prisoner 
wear  ?  Ans.  A  slouch  hat"  **  He  is  asked  what  sort  (f  word  each  is  ; 
whether  a  primitive,  a  derivative,  or  a  compound." — G,  Brawn, 

4.  Olker  is  one  of  those  words  with  which  the  articles  are  wery  fre- 
quently misused.     We  refer  particularly  to  the  following  cases  : 

a.  When  olher  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  a  particular  one  of  two 
objects  or  classes  of  objects.  In  this  case  both  one  and  o/ker  should  be 
preceded  by  Ike.  Thus,  *  *  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray ; 
the  one  [that  is,  not  eHker  one  indifferently,  but  a  particular  one  of  the 
two]  a  Pharisee,  Ike  other  a  publican."  Macaulay  says,  **  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  [in  England]  only  two 
minds  which  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
One  of  those  minds  produced  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  This  should  be  "  The  one  of  those  minds,"  for  the  reference 
is  not  to  either  of  them,  but  to  a  particular  one  of  the  two.  In  speaking 
of  Byron's  poetry,  however,  he  says  correctly,  *  *  It  touches  the  Essay  on 
Man  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the  Excursion  at  the  other, "  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, too,  in  his  Rhetoric,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  moral  and 
demonstrative  evidence,  says,  very  properly,  **In  the  one  [that  is,  not  in 
either  of  them  indifferently,  but  in  demonstrative  evidence]  there  never 
can  be  any  contrariety  of  proofs ;  in  the  other  there  not  only  may  [be], 
but  almost  always  is. " 

b.  Where  other  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  either  of  the  two  objects  or 
classes  of  objects.  In  this  case  other  should,  but  one  should  not,  be  at- 
tended by  the ;  as,  **That  kind  of  period  which  hath  most  vivacity,  is 
commonly  that  wherein  you  find  an  antithesis  in  the  [two]  members,  the 
several  parts  of  one    that  is,  either  one]  having  a  similarity  to  those  of 
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the  other, " — Campbdts  RheL  This  structure  is  very  often  neglected.  Ex- 
amples :  "If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  iJu  one  equal  to  the 
three  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  the  triangles  will  be  equal  in  all 
their  parts."  The  article  before  one  here  is  improper,  because  the  refer- 
ence is  to  either  of  the  triangles.  So  in  the  following  sentence  from 
Marcel  on  Language:  "When  two  languages  differ  much  in  their 
genius,  the  grammar  oithe  one  cannot  teach  the  grammar  of  the  other." 
"  All  deductive  evidence  is  derived  from  one  or  other  of  two  sources." — 
Campb,  Rhet,  One  here  is  correctly  used  without  the  ;  but  after  referring 
to  one  of  the  sources,  other ^  which  refers  to  the  remaining  one,  needs  a 
the.  Similar  to  this  is  the  following  sentence  from  Salmagundi  :  "  The 
ladies  have  begun  to  arrange  themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or 
other  of  these  heroines  [Mrs.  Toole  and  Madame  Bouchard]  of  the 
needle."  A  certain  writer  speaks  of  "  sentences  in  which  two  things  are 
compared  with  one  another"  instead  of  "compared  one  with  the  other" 
Sanborn  (Gram.),  similarly  misusing  words,  says,  "Sometimes  one 
article  is  improperly  used  for  another"  as  though  there  were  more  than 
two  articles. 

c.  When  other  is  preceded  by  one  denoting  any  one  of  three  or  more 
objects,  or  of  an  indefinite  number  of  objects.  In  this  case  one  should 
not  be  preceded  by  an  article,  and  other  should  be  another.  Thus,  "  Perils 
lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  to  keep  far  from  one  evil  was 
to  draw  near  to  another," — Macauiqy^  Engl,  "  Every  part  of  speech  can 
be  used  one  for  another," — Marcel,  "  Every  outburst  of  feeling  implies 
that  we  have  passed  from  one  condition  to  another, " — Bain,  Rhet,  The 
following  sentences  afford  examples  of  improprieties  under  this  head. 
"  Each  of  these  aquatic  hills  formed  two  or  three  distinct  eminences,  one 
above  the  other."  Had  the  writer  spoken  of  but  two  eminences,  "  one 
above  the  other"  would  have  been  correct;  but  speaking  of  "two  or 
three,"  he  should  have  said  "one  above  anoihtx,"  "It  can  not  affect 
the  cause  either  one  way  or  the  other. "  Referring  to  one  of  several  ways, 
the  writer  should  have  used  "another"  for  "the  other."  Had  he  re- 
ferred to  one  of  two  ways,  his  sentence  should  have  been,  "It  can  not 
affect  the  cause  either  way."  "  One  after  the  other  the  [several]  grounds 
upon  which  Great  Britain  founds  the  theory  of  intentional  wrong,  are 
cleared  away." — N,  Y.  Times,  "  Synonyms  will  generally  be  found  not 
to  stand  as  perfect  equivalents  one  for  the  other." — Marcel,  "  Religious 
ideas  of  one  kind  or  other  are  almost  if  not  quite  universal." — Herbert 
Spencer,  Say,  "  one  kind  or  another"  or  ^^  some  kind  or  other."  "  Ico- 
nium  lay  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia,  and  there- 
fore it  might  sometimes  be  assigned  to  the  one  province,  and  sometimes 
to  /^e  other." — Kendrick  Olshausen,  Sometimes  "to  the  one,"  and 
sometimes  "to  the  other"  of  the  three \    "The  iEgean  Sea  is  studded 
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with   islands,   inviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  ihe  other." — 

Dr.  Smiih*s  HisL  of  Greece,     **  The  distance  from  one  daughter's  house 

to  Ike  other  [of  the  three]  was  148  rods." — Greml  Nat.  Arith,     This 

should  have  been  ''from  one  daughter's  house  to  another  "  ox  "from 

one  daughter's  house  to  the  others*  was/'  etc. 

d.  When  other  is  preceded  by  some.  In  this  case  it  should  not  be 
attended  by  either  an  or  the  ;  as,  ''  He  will  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'cn  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other" — Shah,  "  Some  how  or 
Mer^  our  gre^t  geniuses  are  not  gregarious." — Irving,  Careless  or 
ignorant  persons  sometimes  say,  "  for  some  reason  or  another"  or,  worse 

still,    "somehow  another  he  failed."      "Some  or  other,"  is  the 

correct  form  of  the  expression. 

Postscript, — It  is  usual  to  write  somehow^  somewhere^  somebody^  etc.,  as 
one  word.  Properly,  however,  these  expressions  consist  of  two  words, 
and  ought  to  be  written  as  two  words.  Then  in  parsing  such  a  sentence 
as  "Some  how  or  other,  he  is  always  successful,"  we  should  not  be 
tempted  to  call  other  an  adverb,  any  more  than  in  the  sentence,  ' '  Some 
person  or  other  must  do  it."  The  same  jemark  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  orthography  of  ncwhere,  anywhere,  anyhow,  forever,  etc.  ;  better 
write  them  as  two  words,  considering  the  latter  part  of  each  as  a  noun, 
or  an  adverb  pronominally  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  "from  cAwe," 
"  till  mnv"  "  at  once"  "  I  will  speak  but  this  once"  "  from  hence^"  "  to 
where"  etc.     Compare  "  for  ever  and  euer"  and  "  for  ages  and  ages," 
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Chapter  V,—The  School, 

ALL  children  are  educated.  If  parents  or  governments  do  not 
supervise  their  instruction,  they  attend  to  it  themselves. 

Filth  and  crime  are  lessons  readily  learned.  Lying,  swearing,  steal- 
ing, and  fighting  are  portions  of  the  education  of  many  of  the  little  ones 
of  our  cities.  The  tax  paid  for  their  book-learning  is  nothing  to  the 
sums  we  are  compelled  to  disgorge  as  prizes  for  their  proficiency  in  these 
accomplishments  in  their  after-life. 

Dempster's  Court,  the  school  in  which  the  Smiths  are  being  educated, 
was  originally  built  for  stabling,  when  Gower-street  was  tenanted  by  the 
semi-aristocracy ;  but  when  that  street  lost  its  prestige,  most  of  the  build- 
ings not  being  required  iox  horses  were  transfonued,  \>^  ^  ^^^viN!^\.^\ 
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named  Dempster,  into  tenements  for  human  beings.  Two  of  them, 
however,  still  retain  their  original  form,  one  being  occupied  by  a  cab- 
man, and  the  other  by  a  green-grocer  and  coal-man.  The  size  of  the 
court  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  twenty.  It  has  two  narrow 
outlets,  one  leading  into  Gower-street,  the  other  into  Tottenham-Court 
Road. 

Like  all  such  localities,  Dempster's  Court  swarms  with  children.  Ten 
to  twenty  cai^  be  counted  in  it  at  any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 
It  is  not  considered  particularly  unhealthy  by  the  people  who  live  there, 
probably  because  they  have  more  cause  to  be  troubled  about  life  than 
about  death.  It  is  said,  that  during  the  past  winter  one  old  woman  did 
die  there  of  non-consumption.  In  summer  three  special  miasmas  are 
generally  on  hand  there,  one  being  created  by  a  dog's-meat  man,  who 
boils  his  carrion  every  two  days ;  another,  formed  by  the  refuse  of  the 
green-grocer's  store  at  the  end  of  the  Court ;  and  the  third  proceeding 
from  two  horse-manure  heaps  piled  outside  the  stables. 

Of  course  around  these  centres  of  filth  the  little  children  prefer  to  col- 
lect, and  about  every  hour  one  of  the  mothers  sallies  forth,  and  a  child 
is  heard  giving  tone  in  consequence.  Cruel,  hard,  and  wicked  words 
form  the  staple  conversation  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  which  the 
little  ones  list  to  and  learn. 

There  are  not  more  than  twenty  small  tenements  in  the  Court,  and 
many  of  them  have  something  exposed  for  sale.  There  is  a  grocer}', 
which,  being  unlicensed,  cannot  sell  tea,  coff*ee,  pepper,  tobacco,  or 
snuff,  those  being  excisable  articles.  Rancid  butter,  red  herrings,  a 
few  sticks  of  candy  in  a  glass  jar,  ballads,  candles,  matches,  and  fire- 
wood in  small  bundles,  are  about  the  whole  of  its  stock.  The  contents 
of  the  draper's  store  any  stout  peddler  could  easily  carry.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  a  green-grocer  and  coal-man,  a  cobbler,  and  an  Italian 
image-vender,  who  has  over  his  door,  **  Likenesses  taken  of  the  living 
and  Diseased." 

School  is  in  now,  although  it  is  not  over  half-past  seven,  a.  m.,  for 
instruction  in  such  places  extends  throughout  the  day  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  night.  The  baby,  whose  birth  was  recorded,  is  now  a 
month  old,  and  mother  and  child  are  well  :  Fanny  has  lost  her  situation 
as  bookfolder,  having  to  stay  at  home  to  attend  to  it  John,  the  eldest 
boy,  has  gone  to  his  duty  at  Mr.  Moggs',  the  stationer,  where  he  earns 
four  shillings  a  week,  but  as  he  has  much  walking  to  do,  half  of  it  goes 
for  shoes.  The  father  is  at  his  bench  in  his  shop.  The  rest  of  the 
family  are  in  the  Court  Of  course  the  two  youngest  are  in  the  mud 
and  dirt,  which  dribbles  in  a  filthy  stream  down  the  centre  of  the  Court. 
Several  children  are  standing  round  the  green-grocer's  store,  watching 
for  the  refuse  vegetables  which  he  discatds  ever^  morning  as  unsalable  : 
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even  in  such  deeps  there  is  one  still  lower,  and  many  a  cruel  combat  has 
occurred  here  for  the  possession  of  such  prizes.  But  there  is  a  cry  in  the 
Court ;  and  very  soon  four  or  five  women  are  heard  all  talking  at  once. 
The  cobbler's  buU-Zarrier,  as  he  calls  it,  has  attacked  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. An  amazon  is  screaming,  with  violent  gesticulations,  **Take  the 
la'  on  him,  Mrs.  Nevins  !"  Another  woman  adds,  '*  If  I  was  her  I'd  pison 
the  nasty  brute. "  The  poor  cobbler  kicks  the  dog  into  his  shop,  and 
shuts  the  door ;  he  can't  afford  to  answer  his  customers  saucily.  On 
examination,  the  child,  who  is  adding  its  screams  to  the  uproar,  is  found 
to  be  unharmed,  though  its  clothing  has  been  considerably  torn. 

The  turmoil  is  soon  over,  and  the  women  disperse — some  to  their 
rooms,  and  others,  Mrs.  Nevins  amongst  them,  to  talk  over  the  affair, 
and  heal  their  lacerated  feelings  with  a  quartern  of  gin  at  a  tavern  round 
the  corner.  The  green-grocer  and  the  cabman  philosophically  pay  no 
heed  to  the  row,  the  former  being  engaged  in  his  morning's  occupation 
of  sweeping  out  his  store,  whilst  the  latter  continues  grooming  his  horse, 
and  solacing  himself  with  the  peculiar  hissing  sound  which  usually 
accompanies  that  operation. 

There  are  yet  two  other  occupants  of  the  Court  who  have  been  uncon- 
cerned spectators  of  the  fray.  One  is  poor  Billy,  who  is  lying  snugly  on 
the  hay  in  the  Cabman's  stable,  amusing  himself  with  a  feather  he  has 
found,  and  occasionally  tickling  his  black  friend  Bunty  with  it,  now  and 
then  emitting  through  his  lips  a  low,  moaning,  uninditable  sound.  The 
other  is  his  brother  Peter,  who  is  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with  a  butcher- 
boy  in  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Court  As  the  women  return  from  the 
tavern,  Mrs.  Nevins  looks  at  him  sharply,  and  says  (probably  by  way  of 
balancing  her  gin  sin),  "  Oh  I  you  bad  boy,  if  your  poor  mother  was 
well  you'd  catch  it  I"  Peter  answers  her  by  putting  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  and  performing  at  her  the  classical  operation  called  taking  a 
sight 

Peter  is  a  sharp  fellow,  and  will,  doubtless,  one  of  these  days  make  a 
capital  financier.  He  has  already  passed  bad  money  on  the  poor  old 
candy-woman  in  the  road,  and  taken  a  belting  from  the  green-grocer 
for  stealing  his  turnips.  His  ridiculous  dress,  which  almost  dehumanizes 
him,  proclaims  him  to  be  what  is  called  in  London  a  charity  bo^.  His 
stub-tailed  brown  jacket,  ornamented  with  large  metal  buttons,  his  drab 
knee-breeches,  buckled  shoes,  and  comical  cap,  proclaim  in  his  person 
what  is  done  by  the  left  hand  of  St  Winifred's  Church. 

Probably  in  proof  of  his  freedom  from  all  religious  restraints,  the 
butcher-boy  swears  horribly  at  every  turn  of  the  game.  Peter  talks  less 
but  cheats  more,  and  in  the  end  defeats  his  opponent.  The  latter 
thereupon  shows  fight,  but  Peter  declines — not  from  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself,  but  Uom  motives  of  delicacy  V\\iv  i^^\^  Xa  >\\^ 
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clothing.  So,  with  a  volley  of  obscene  slang,  the  other  young  reprobate 
shoulders  his  tray,  and  departs. 

Peter  has  been  guilty  of  a  double  crime,  gambling  and  loitering  in  his 
duty.  He  has  a  job  on  hand  every  five  days.  It  is  to  wheel  Mrs.  Field's 
spaniel  dog,  which  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  round  Regent's  Park,  for 
which  he  gets  sixpence  a  trip.  Most  boys  would  object  to  such  work, 
but  Peter  has  been  too  long 

<<  A  fixf)d  figure  for  the  hand  of  Scorn 
To  point  its  slow  unmoving  finger  at," 

to  care  for  any  observations  about  his  employment.  He  rather  glories 
in  the  degradation  attending  it  Besides,  if  Peter  does  shirk  his  duty,  in 
order  to  play  a  game  or  two,  dogs,  like  dead  men,  tell  no  tales. 

Whilst  this  has  been  performing,  an  old  lady,  who  looks  like  an  anti- 
quated Ann  Boleyn,  has  been  gazing  into  the  Court  Gently  rubbing 
her  hands,  and  devoutly  elevating  her  eyes,  she  exclaims,  **Ah  !  the 
precious  lambs,  see  how  they  perform  their  duties  in  that  station  in  life 
into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  a  radical  nobleman  rises  from  his  seat,  and 
addressing  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Conscience,  remarks,  "Is  your 
Lordship  aware  that  the  Smiths  are  starving  ?"  The  Lord  Chancellor,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  exclaims,  "  Eh  ?  ah  !    Well,  send  them  to  the  workhouse  !" 

Shortly  after  another  member  approaches  him  on  the  other  side  with, 
**  Positively,  my  Lord,  I  do  believe  the  Smiths  are  stealing  1"  "Well, 
well,"  replies  the  Conscience  Keeper;  "in  that  case  send  them  to 
prison.  What  is  it  to  me  what  the  Smiths  do,  so  long  as  they  order 
themselves  lowly  and  reverently  before  my  wig."  Having  so  said,  he 
comfortably  settles  himself  on  the  woolsack  for  another  nap. 


If  young  men  come  to  this  institution  having  some  dissimilarity  of 
character,  I  want  them  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  individuality.  I  sym- 
pathize with  all  my  heart  in  the  remarks  made  concerning  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. Hut  if  a  young  man  comes  here  with  the  lion  in  him,  do  not 
begin  to  pare  his  nails,  or  trim  his  mane,  or  tone  his  voice,  or  tame  his 
spirit ;  but  let  his  claws  grow,  let  his  teeth  lengthen,  let  his  mane  thicken, 
let  his  eye  brighten,  let  his  thunder  deepen,  let  his  spirit  wax  till  by  his 
roaring  he  sends  terror  to  all  the  haunts  of  wickedness,  and  dismay  to  all 
the  dens  of  iniquity.  There  is  just  as  much  that  is  aesthetic  in  the  lion 
as  in  the  lap-dog.  We  want  some  majesty,  some  sublimity,  some  gran- 
deur,  some  glory,  as  well  as  beauty. — Bishop  Janes  (at  the  opening  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary). 


EMINENT  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS  DECEASED  IN  1867. 

THOMAS  RICHARDSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.L.  &E.,  etc.,  died  at 
Wigan,  England,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  July  10.  He  was 
bom  in  181 7,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  practical  chemists 
and  technologists  in  Great  Britain.  He  had  been  for  some  years  reader 
in  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  both  by  his  frequent  contributions  to  the  Chemical  News  and 
Chemical  Gazeiie,  and  by  his  great  and  valuable  work,  **  Richardson  and 
Watts'  Chemical  Technology." 

Christian  Auguste  Brandis,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  Prussia,  died  in  that  city,  July  24.  He  was  bom  at  Hildesheim, 
Hanover,  in  1790,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and  G6ttingen, 
was  for  a  time  private  tutor  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Niebuhr,  whose  secretary  of  legation  he  was  in  18 16, 
returned  to  Berlin  and  prepared  a  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1 82 1  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  for  more  than  forty-five  years.  In 
this  period  he  wrote  numerous  philosophical  treatises  and  essays,  and 
a  '*  History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,  "a  work  of  vast  research. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dewar,  principal  of  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  pro- 
fessor of  church-history,  until  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  were  united  a 
few  years  ago,  died  at  Over  Durdie,  Errol,  Scotland,  in  July.  He  was 
bom  in  1787. 

August  Bojsckh,  J.U.D.,  an  eminent  German  philologist,  archaeologist, 
and  professor  for  sixty  years,  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  August  3.  He  was 
bom  at  Carlsrahe,  November  24,  1785;  took  his  degree  at  Halle  in 
1807,  and  was  immediately  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  was  the  foremost  classical  scholar  of  Germany, 
and  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for  Sciences  and  Arts.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  classical  and  philological  works. 

Louis  Altieri,  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,  died  at  Albano,  near  Rome, 
August  II.  He  was  bom  in  Albano  in  1805,  and  had  been  for  some 
years  grand-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Rome. 

Basilio  Manuel  Arillaga,  superior  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Mexico 
and  rector  of  the  College  of  San  Ildefonso — an  eminent  scholar,  died  in 
August,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  politi- 
cal causes.     He  was  bom  in  1787. 

Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  an  eminent  physicist  and  chemist,  died  in 
London,  August  18.    He  was  bora  in  Newington,  Suney,  S^^Xetc^^i  it^ 
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1 791.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  and  continued  in  that  busi- 
ness till  181 2,  but  was  from  boyhood  fond  of  natural  science.  In  18 13 
he  >vas  appointed  chemical  assistant  to  Professor  Brande  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  soon  made  numerous  brilliant  discoveries.  In  1820  he 
discovered  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  and  the  year  following  the  mutual 
rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an  electric  current ;  in  1823,  the  conden- 
sation of  gases;  in  1831  and  following  years,  the  development  of  the 
induction  of  electric  currents,  and  the  evolution  of  electricity  from  mag- 
netism. The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  electrolytic  action, 
the  discovery  of  diamagnetism,  and  the  influence  of  magnetism  upon 
light,  obtained  for  him,  in  1846,  the  Rumford  medal  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1847  ^^  announced  to  the  world  the  magnetic  char- 
acter of  oxygen,  and  the  magnetic  relations  of  flame  and  gases.  When 
the  chemical  professorship  was  founded  in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1833, 
Faraday  was  chosen  professor,  a  position  he  filled  till  his  death.  He 
\\'as  the  author  of  many  scientific  papers. 

Edward  Hodges,  Mus.  Doc.,  died  in  Bristol,  England,  about  the 
1 2th  of  September.  He  was  an  eminent  composer,  organist,  and  teacher 
of  music.  He  was  bom  in  Bristol,  England,  but  for  many  years  was 
a  resident  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was  organist  to  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  instructor  of  many  eminent  organists  and  composers. 

F.  DuBNER,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  bom  in  1808,  died  suddenly 
in  Paris,  October  12.  He  had  devoted  his  whole  life  to.  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  to  the  editing  of  the  Greek 
classics  for  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities.  More  than  twenty 
of  these  classics  had  been  published  with  his  signature. 

Franz  Bopp,  Ph.D.,  ordinary  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Berlin,  and  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative  philology,  died  in 
Berlin,  Prussia,  October  23.  He  was  born  at  Mainz,  September  14, 
1 791,  educated  at  Gottingen,  Paris,  and  London,  and  devoted  himself, 
before  he  left  the  first-named  university,  to  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature.  He  remained  in  Paris  some  years,  prosecuting 
his  Oriental  studies,  sustained  in  part  by  a  small  pension  granted  him 
by  the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  early  commenced  the  publication  of  works 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  but  his  great  work,  and 
one  on  which  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  was  the  preparauon 
of  his  "Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zeno,  Greek,  Latin, 
Lithuanian,  Old  Sclavonian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages,"  in  which, 
by  a  rigid  analysis  and  comparison,  he  has  demonstrated  the  common 
origin  of  those  which  are  now  known  as  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  comparison 
of  the  principal  languages  of  the  world  than  had  previously  been  possible. 
He  wsis  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of 
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Berlin,  and  held  the  position  till  April,  1867.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  philological  works. 

Right  Rev.  John  Strachan,  lord-bishop  of  Toronto,  died  in  that  city, 
November  i.  He  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  April  12,  1778, 
and  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  'at  the  University  of 
St  Andrews.  In  1797  he  commenced  teaching  in  the  parish  school  at 
Kettle,  Scotland.  In  1799  ^^  came  to  Canada,  on  the  invitation  of 
Governor  Simcoe  of  Upper  Canada,  to  establish  a  university  and 
grammar-schools  in  the  province.  This  design  was  relinquished  before 
his  arrival,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  Governor  Simcoe 
from  the  province.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  but  meanwhile  had  taken  orders  in  the  English 
Church.  In  181 2  he  Nvas  appointed  rector  of  Toronto  (then  called 
York)  and  by  royal  warrant  made  an  executive  councillor  and  a  member 
of  the  legislative  council.  Thencefonvard  his  whole  life  was  largely 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  education.  He  founded  both  the  universi- 
ties in  Toronto,  obtained  endowments  for  them,  and  established  also 
twenty  grammar-schools  of  high  grade  in  the  province.  He  >\'as  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1839,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  MTi\!Ci  his  death. 

Dr.  John  Ogilvie,  an  eminent  Scottish  teacher  and  author  of  educa- 
tional works,  died  in  Aberdeen,  November  21.  He  was  a  native  of 
Banffshire,  bom  about  1802,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. After  completing  his  university  course,  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching,  and  was  for  upward  of  thirty  years  mathematical  master  in 
Gordon's  Hospital,  from  which  position  he  retired  in  1858.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  **  Imperial  Dictionary,"  the  *' Student's  English  Dic- 
tionary," and  several  other  text-books. 

Professor  Charles  Giles  Bride  Daubeny,  M.D.,  an  eminent  English 
physicist  and  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences,  died  at  Oxford,  England, 
December  i  j.  He  was  born  at  Stratton  in  1795,  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  attaining  high  distinction  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  classics.  He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree,  and 
practised  for  some  years  in  Oxford,  but  in  1829  relinquished  his  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  himself  especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  professor  of  chcmistr}',  and  retained  that  office  till 
1855.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany,  and  the  professor- 
ship of  rural  economy  was  attached  to  this  in  1840.  These  appoint- 
ments he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  also  proelector  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  Magdalen  College  and  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  an  active  member  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Science,  repeatedly  one  of  its  officers,  and  its  president 
in  1856.     He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works. 

John  Hannah,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  mimslei  3Ltv4  ^xol«s»^o\  0I 
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theology,  died  in  Didsbury,  England,  December  29.  He  was  bom  in 
Lincoln,  England,  in  1792,  became  a  Wesleyan  itinerant  minister  in 
1 814,  and  in  1834  was  chosen  theological  tutor  at  the  Wesleyan  Train- 
ing Institution,  then  just  established  at  Hoxton,  and  in  1842  was  removed 
as  professor  to  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Didsbury.  He  was  for  thirty- 
three  years  the  chief  instructor  of  the  young  Wesleyan  ministers,  and 
during  that  time  had  trained  more  than  three  hundred  preachers.  He 
was  also  twice  president  and  eight  times  secretary  of  the  London  Wes- 
leyan Conference. 

The  following  medical  and  surgical  professors  and  teachers  died 
during  the  year  in  Europe  : 

John  Goodsir,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  a  lecturer  of  remarkable  eloquence,  died  in  that  city,  March  6,  aged 
fift}'-two  years. 

Sir  Stephen  Love  Hammick,  lecturer  on  surgery  and  for  many  years 
examiner  in  sui^gery  in  London  University,  died  in  London,  June  15, 
aged  ninety  years. 

Jean  Civiale,  an  eminent  French  surgeon  and  professor,  died  in  Paris 
in  June,  aged  seventy-one. 

Sir  William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  M.R.C.S.L.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  sui^gery,  and  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  died  in 
London,  July  5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

Alfred  Armand  Louis  Marie  Velpeau,  the  most  eminent  of  French 
surgeons,  and  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris, 
died  in  that  city,  August  25,  aged  seventy-two. 

M.  Chartroule,  a  French  physician  and  professor  of  diseases 

of  the  chest,  in  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  died  in  Paris  in 
October. 


SELF-STUDY  THE  DUTY  OF  TEACHERS. 

TO  know  one's  self  thoroughly,  in  view  of  every  human  and  divine 
relation,  is  the  legitimate  end  of  true  knowledge.  And  in  no 
position  in  life  is  self-knowledge  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  rela- 
tion we  sustain  as  teachers. 

The  civil  law  says,  *  *  Know  arithmetic  and  grammar,  geography  and 

writing;"    the  higher  law  says,  "Know  th}'self"     The  commissioner 

commands  the  study  of /^wa/ science ;  the  higher  and  nobler  impulses 

of  study  demand  careful  attention  to  mental  science.     The  most  impor- 

tant  item  in  ihe  oiganization  of  a  school  is  very  frequently  overlooked. 
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The  teacher  fails  to  recognize  the  fact  that  x^^organization  stands  first 
and  foremost  in  the  line  of  duty.  And  this  work  is  deeper  and  of  far 
greater  magnitude  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be,  the  work  of  a  day.  Self  organization  and  culture  demand  self- 
knowledge.  It  is  said  that  very  little  can  be  known  of  mental  science,  at 
the  best  This  may  be  true  of  physical  science  also.  If  little  can  be 
known,  it  follows  that  this  little  should  be  well  known.  Emerson  has 
said  that  the  history  of  one  man  is  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  know 
ourselves  thoroughly,  we  become  acquainted  also  with  our  neighbors. 
All  souls  are  similar  in  very  many  essential  respects,  though  dissimilar  in 
non-essential  details.  If  you  desire  to  raise  wheat  upon  some  lands, 
you  will  have  to  pursue  a  special  plan  of  culture.  If  com  is  desired,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tillage  will  be  necessary.  That  education  is  very  im- 
perfect which  neglects  mental  culture  as  a  direct  and  special  work. 

In  the  preparation  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  teacher  for 
his  important  work,  self-organization  is  left  out  of  the  question  ;  except 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  termed 
physical  science  brings  with  it  thorough  mental  culture,  which  is  not 
substantiated  by  matters  of  fact.  Some  of  the  best  linguists  and  mathe- 
maticians we  have  ever  known,  seemed  very  much  to  lack  self- 
organization. 

But  regarding  the  mind  as  the  soil  upon  which  the  teacher  is  called 
to  work,  the  importance  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  known  of  its  laws, 
and  the  philosophy  of  its  development,  becomes  very  apparent.  And  if 
the  teacher  has  studied  himself,  he  has  been  studying  all  his  pupils. 
The  perceptive  powers — those  avenues  to  the  soul — demand,  first  of  all, 
the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  that 
the  windows  of  the  soul  be  kept  clear  and  unobstructed.  The  senses 
must  not  be  perverted  or  misused.  For  it  is  by  means  of  these  that 
life-lessons  are  given  to  the  memory.  The  ears  need  to  be  trained  to 
distinguish  sound  ;  the  eyes  must  be  taught  to  discriminate  in  regard 
to  objects  in  the  world  around  :  touch,  taste,  and  smell  demand  the 
fostering  attention  of  intelligent  instruction.  And  when,  through  these 
avenues,  we  have  reached  the  mind,  then  the  important  work  of  mental 
development  is  presented.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  teacher  can 
successfully  and  properly  cultivate  a  soil,  the  nature  of  which  he  has  not 
studied  ?  He  may  have  a  storehouse  full  of  seed  to  scatter,  but  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  germination  and  growth,  may  make 
his  labors  fruitless.  If  he  has  studied  himself,  if  he  understands  the 
laws  of  his  own  mind,  so  far  as  intelligent  investigation  can  reveal  them, 
then  he  understands  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  But  how  much  labor  is 
lost,  how  much  effort  is  scattered  and  wasted,  through  ignorance  of  th^ 
nature  of  the  soiJ  J 


^/iVINTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

THE  method  of  solving  examples  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  approved 
by  the  authors  of  text-books  and  generally  practised  in  our  schools, 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  question  and  solution  : 

*' If  12  hats  cost  60  dollars,  what  will  4  hats  cost?"  Analysis  :  '* If  12 
hats  cost  60  dollars,  one  hat  will  cost  as  many  dollars  as  12  is  contained 
times  in  60 ;  that  is,  5  dollars  ;  if  one  hat  cost  5  dollars,  4  hats  will  cost 
4  times  5  dollars ;  that  is,  20  dollars  : — ^therefore,  if  1 2  hats  cost  60 
dollars,"  etc. 

The  student  is  taught  to  use  this  kind  of  analysis  in  working  all  ex- 
amples, whether  simple  or  complex ;  and  he  is  often  instructed  to 
employ  it  in  Written  as  well  as  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  He  works  by 
one  formula  :  the  order  of  thinking  is  prescribed  for  him  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  original  methods.  The  process  of  reasoning  must  be  reduc- 
tion to  the  unit,  and  the  form  of  expression  must  be  syllogistic.  The 
result  is  a  show  of  analytic  ability  and  accurate  expression,  which  im- 
poses upon  those  who  arc  not  aware  that  the  minds  and  tongues  of  the 
children  have  run  in  the  same  groove  for  weeks,  so  that  it  requires  little 
or  no  mental  effort  for  them  to  fall  into  it. 

Put  this  kind  of  analysis  to  a  practical  test  by  giving  the  above  example 
to  a  business  man.  Would  he  go  through  such  a  process  of  solution, 
or  one  at  all  like  it  ?  The  boy  should  have  his  faculties  trained  in  the 
kind  of  exercise  that  will  avail  him  when  he  becomes  a  man ;  and 
mature  thinking  should  be  direct  and  economic.  Do  roundabout 
reasoning  and  verbose  explanation  tend  to  make  thought  quick  and 
expression  concise  ?  Try  a  boy,  thus  trained,  with  a  problem  out  of  the 
range  of  his  book-questions,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  fail ;  for 
he  has  no  ready-made  track  of  formula  on  which  to  set  his  train  of 
thought  in  motion.  This  restriction  of  thought  and  speech  to  a  single 
path  can  yield  but  a  narrow  discipline.  Originality  gets  no  encourage- 
ment All  the  members  of  a  class  must  work  by  the  same  process ;  so 
that  quick-witted  pupils  are  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  dull,  when 
it  would  seem  that  the  dull  should  rather  be  raised  toward  the  level  of 
the  quick-witted. 

The  writer  once  found  several  young  gentlemen  in  a  normal  school 
engaged  in  the  study  of  a  lesson  in  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  example 
just  then  under  consideration  was  substantially  as  follows  :  ''If  12  men 
in  6  days  dig  a  ditch  80  rods  long,  how  many  days  will  it  require  for  24 
men  to  dig  a  ditch  160  rods  long  ?"  Employing  the  process  of  **  reduc- 
tion to  the  unit," — ^the  favorite  analytic  method, — they  reached  the 
answer  in  due  time.     They  were  theu  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
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was  a  shorter  solution,  viz.  :  "The  amount  of  work  is  doubled ;  so  is 
the  number  of  workmen  ;  hence  the  time  required  must  be  the  same, 
f.  ^.,  6  days."  Here  was  a  case  of  normal  training  into  abnormal 
stupidity.  These  young  men  had  been  drilled  for  weeks  in  the  exhaus- 
tive analytic  method,  until  all  ingenuity  had  died  out  of  them  from  lack 
of  use.  They  had  been  so  long  picking  up  with  the  fingers,  that  they 
could  not  grasp  with  the  hand. 

Does  any  one  object  that  such  reasoning  is  too  concise,  because  young 
pupils  would  not  easily  discover  such  relations  in  the  conditions  of  a 
problem.  It  seems  clear  that  they  should  be  speedily  trained  toward 
this  ability.  They  should  be  taught  to  discover  relations  not  obvious, 
and  to  invent  time-saving  combinations,  that  they  may  acquire  the  power 
of  comprehension — that  power  which  masters  a  subject,  not  in  detail, 
but  at  once,  by  composition,  not  by  decomposition.  In  mathematics 
especially  the  mind  should  have  a  way  of  finding  the  centre  of  a  problem, 
whence  all  its  relations  maybe  seen  comprehensively.  Excessive  analysis 
would  take  the  student  round  the  circumference. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is  not  here  intended  to  advise  that 
an  extended  and  particular  analysis  should  never  be  employed.  This  is 
appropriate  and  necessary  in  teaching  children  just  beginning  the  study 
of  numbers,  and  may  occasionally  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  advanced  students.  But  the  growing  mind  should  not  be  kept 
on  this  milk-diet  There  comes  a  time  when  the  child  needs  not  count 
his  fingers  while  adding  :  so  every  analysis  has  its  limiting  period,  when 
it  should  become  comprehended  as  something  complex  indeed,  yet 
single  to  the  conception  and  to  the  use  of  the  intellect,  so  that  it  may  be 
employed  as  an  element  in  a  higher  analysis. 


Education  in  Japan. — Schools  are  common,  and  everybody  is  expected 
to  know  what  the  schools  teach.  Besides  reading  and  writing,  there 
are  taught — what  are  taught  in  no  other  country — deference  and  a  sense 
of  honor.  The  first  insures  good  manners ;  the  last  the  hari-kari. 
Each  class  is  taught  only  what  pertains  to  the  class,  trade,  or  profession. 
Bookstores  abound,  and  picture-books  for  children  are  plentiful ;  so 
also  are  cheap  prints.  Regular  newspapers  do  not  exist  An  occasional 
sheet  is  published,  and  sold  to  meet  an  occasional  want  The  better 
educated  and  leisurely  classes  are  fond  of  books  and  of  study,  and  both 
men  and  women  read  history,  astronomy,  poetry,  novels,  and  logic. 
At  the  religious  capital  of  the  empire,  Kioto,  are  schools  attended  by 
more  than  four  thousand  scholars. 


MAY,    1868. 


Did  You  ever  Thfnk  ? 


YOU, — ^young  man  or  woman,  in  the  teens  or  twenties, — did  you 
ever  think  ?  Not  very  likely.  Man  is  not  a  thinking  being.  He 
only  becomes  such — ^no,  he  may  become  such — if  he  tries  pretty  hard. 
Out  of  one  hundred  folk,  perhaps  ten  think  about  a  thing,  two  think 
on  it,  and  not  one  thinks  under  it.  This  under-thinker  is  one 
man — ^sometimes  woman — of  fifty  thousand.  He  alone  should  be 
called  a  Thinker ;  and  yet  to  think  well  an  a  thing  is  no  mean  and 
common  feat 

May-be  you  ''write  a  composition"  once  a  week  at  school.  That  is 
not  Thinking,  nor  is  it  the  short  way  to  make  yourself  a  Thinker ;  unless 
it  is  done  otherwise  than  in  any  public  or  private  school,  except  one,  that 
we  ever  saw.  Perhaps  you  Ink  up  the  columns  of  some  weekly  gazette 
or  magazine,  and  get  paid  for  it  and  puffed  in  it ;  and  even  that  is  not, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Thinking.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  men  sit  in  the 
Jove-like  solemnity  of  Principal  or  Trustee,  brandishing  hideous  alge- 
braic roots,  and  launching  sesquipedalian  thunders  at  poor  boys  and 
girls,  agape  and  aghast ;  yea,  we  have  known  men  to  print  a  book — 
perhaps  a  score  of  them — and  still  prove  sorry  Thinkers,  and  even  no 
Thinkers  at  all. 

For  what  is  this  act  of  Thinking  ? 

It  is  an  original,  concentrative,  exhaustive  volition  at  Thought ;  a  voli- 
tion, not  a  mere  externally  excited  spontaneity ;  exhaustive,  not  getting 
nine  or  ninety  of  the  needed  thoughts,  but  all  of  them ;  concentrative, 
that  is,  calling  forth  the  really  related  thoughts  alone ;  and  original, 
which  only  means  getting  thoughts  at  their  Origin — namely.  Nature 
(although  the  like  thoughts  may  have  been  drawn  thence  by  other  minds 
fifty  times  before). 

Vou  never  caught  yourself  in  such  an  act,  did  you  ?    Of  course  not 
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You  could  not  stick  to  it  one  hour  for  a  diploma  or  a  legacy  from  a 
Califomian  uncle.    You  would  not  even  know  where  to  begin. 

We  remember  sitting,  when  young,  three  hours  together  before  a 
picture  of  the  death  of  Raffael.  We  had  heard  and  read  the  phrases, 
**  making  a  study,"  "handling  well  a  subject,"  "analyzing  the  object," 
and  the  like,  and  were  emulous  to  do  those  things ;  had  rejoiced  in 
Watts  and  Abercrombie,  and  perhaps  Stewart ;  and  yet,  with  that  long 

■ 

morning's  pains  and  patience,  the  mountain  brought  forth  to  us  not  even 
a  mouse.  We  were  disheartened.  How  is  this?  we  asked.  But  no 
author,  no  teacher  answered.  We  were  left  to  grope  our  dark  way 
toward  a  glimmer  in  which,  even  now,  many  things  are  unseen  which 
should  be  ^miliar,  and  neighbor  men  seem  often  but  as  trees  walking. 

Perhaps  you,  young  reader,  are  in  like  case.  You  would  like  to 
analyze  the  Real — Nature  itself,  in  any  of  its  forms — the  landscape,  ani- 
mated creatures,  the  human  soul — and  taking  any  one  point  in  any  of 
these  compound  forms,  discover  all  its  relations.  You  would  like  to 
do  this,  for  and  by  yourself— for  this  alone  is  Thinking,  and  thus  alone 
are  you  strong.  But  you  cannot  "handle  the  subject,"  "don't  know 
what  to  say." 

Let  us  tell  you  the  difficulty. 

You  may  have  had  schooling  all  your  life,  but  you  never  had  half  an 
education.  You  may  tell  your  father  that,  when  he  seeks  another  teacher 
for  you.  If  you  had  been  educated,  you  could  now,  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  transfer  the  will  methodically  and  (so  to  speak)  exhaustively 
through  the  study  of  an  entire  object  of  matter,  and  not  long  after,  in 
due  time,  through  that  of  an  immaterial  object. 

Your  school  or  college  fails  in  one  or  both  of  two  points  : 

First,  in  mathematic  drill ;  for,  how  many  teachers  call  out  the  pupil 
who  misunderstands  a  proposition  or  a  problem,  and  work  him  up  to  it, 
pcrseveringly  and  patiently  and  encouragingly,  till  he  understands  it  ? 
Often  teachers  cannot,  if  they  would,  for  pupils  are  too  many  and  pay  is 
too  small.  And  so,  as  most  do,  you  may  have  gone  over  the  six  books 
without  going  through  them.  Look  at  this,  if  it  is  your  case.  See  if 
you  can  make  an  affidavit,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  triangles  upon 
equal  bases  and  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal  to  one  another, 
and  that  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third 
side ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  propositions. 
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But  though  your  teacher  have  thus  truly  educated  you,  he  has  not 
already  done  enough.  Those  mathematics  are  the  mere  go-cart  of  the 
intellect — useful  as  a  prop  to  our  tottering  baby-steps,  but  to  be  dropped 
as  soon  as  one  can  trudge  alone.  Problems  and  propositions  in  this 
sensible  and  breathing  world  about  us,  must  be  wrought  out  by  you ; 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  text-book  or  lecture.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  mathematics  give  only  general  mental  quality — namely,  concentra- 
tion and  caution — ^your  schooling  doubtless  fails 

Secondly,  in  Logical  drill — ^that  is,  methodical  exercise  in  pursuit  of 
the  several  kinds  of  Truth.  It  does  not — ^what  it  should  do — tell  you 
the  few  different  kinds  of  Thoughts  which  make  up  all  procurable  human 
knowledge  on  any  or  all  objects,  material  or  immaterial,  and  then  train 
you,  in  regular  mode,  to  their  procural.  And  yet  this  training  may  be 
done,  in  measure  and  kind,  at  any  age  from  twelve  to  forty.  It  consists 
in  daily  or  half-weekly  exercise  in  the  act  of  Thinking,  directed  by  a 
clear,  complete  method;  the  results  of  the  exercise  being  rigorously 
compared  by  the  educator  with  the  object  itself,  the  thing  thought  at, 
be  it  a  tree,  or  a  horse,  or  a  sofa  in  your  parlor,  or  the  house-cat,  or  your 
friend's  face,  or  his  mind  or  heart. 

The  Objects  of  thought  should  be  found  in  nature  and  in  art.  The 
method  should  give  to  thought  its  direct  path  to  those  objects,  while 
exercise  will  steady  the  steps  in  that  path.  Books,  meanwhile,  are  but 
subordinate.  Thus  shall  you  become  a  Thinker.  And  an  Artist,  also, 
you  will  become ;  for  Nature  aU'ays  does  a  twofold  work  on  her  dis- 
ciple— ^teaching  him  at  once  to  think  and  to  feel. 

**  So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ! 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things. 
Shall  we  be  wise — perforce  !** 

The  one  object  of  Mental  Education  is  to  make  a  Thinker — a  Truth- 
getter — ^whether  in  Medicine,  Carpentry,  Trade,  Theology,  Finance, 
Law,  or  Literature.  Compared  with  this  potentiality,  mere  information, 
however  vast,  of  words  or  things,  is  "leather  and  prunella."  Though 
you  should  have  the  languages  of  Mezzofanti  and  the  learning 
of  Parr,  without  some  high  degree  of  this,  you  may  tear  your  hair 
at  thirty  and  hang  yourself  at  fifty  for  a  fool.  You  ought  to,  if  you 
don  'L 
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The  Professor. 

THE  title  of  professor,  as  appropriated  in  the  scholastic  sphere,  has 
a  definite  meaning  still,  to  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  con- 
sider ;  though  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  the  title  has  brought  it 
much  into  disrespect  The  greed  for  money,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
larger  share  of  the  evil  of  misplacement  of  individuals,  has  not  failed  to 
snatch  at  this  hood  and  to  wear  it  falsely ;  and  not  only  to  wear  it  falsely, 
but  successfully.  Even  where  the  hood  fails  to  hide  the  charlatan,  the 
charlatan  is  honored  by  reason  of  his  wearing  the  hood.  Men  are  so 
commonly  inconsistent,  that  they  are  wont  to  endure  the  falsity  which 
they  condemn,  so  long  as  it  holds  an  honorable  name. 

And  then  again,  the  tide  is  dragged  in  the  dust  by  a  common  use 
among  those  who  teach  branches  which  do  not  grow  out  of  what  might 
be  called  the  main  trunk  of  knowledge.  The  original  use  of  the  term 
implies — first,  a  proficiency  in  all  the  learned  sciences ;  and,  secondly,  a 
proficiency  attained  by  acquisition  and  growth  in  a  specialty.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  strictly  intellectual  branches  of  knowledge.  It  implies  a 
readiness  of  insight  into  the  laws  of  things  in  general,  and  a  superiority 
of  mastery  in  the  specialty  professed — a  superiority  readily  to  be  mani- 
fested in  an  ability  to  instruct  with  accuracy  concerning  any  question 
that  relates  to  the  specialty.  The  assurance  with  which  some  incompe- 
tent people  assume  this  title  would  be  amazing,  did  we  not  consider  how 
ready  the  mass  of  men  are  either  to  endure  charlatanry  or  to  be  its  dupe. 
The  evil  of  the  pretension  does  not  rest  with  the  absurd  presumption  of 
the  professors  of  gymnastics,  or  of  dancing,  or  of  the  tonsorial  art.  These 
money-makers  are  comparatively  innocent  We  may  laugh  at  a  barber 
who  appends  Professor  to  his  name.  The  case  becomes  somewhat 
serious  when  a  music-teacher  or  a  high-school  instructor,  neither  of 
whom  has  been  liberally  educated  in  or  out  of  the  schools — for  one  may 
graduate  without  a  liberal  education,  and  one  may  become  liberally 
educated  without  going  to  college — pretends  to  the  title  of  Professor. 
Here  a  man  who  has  not  exerted  intellectual  energy  to  the  extent  of 
mastering  the  learned  sciences,  who  has  no  growth  and  learning  in  a 
specialty  beyond  the  every-day  demands  of  the  drawing-room  or  the 
common-school,  who  can  hold  no  high  conversation  relative  to  the  facts 
and  laws  of  any  special  branch,  and  whose  talk  is  mosU^  caxiX.— \s.  \3Ci^ 
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likely  to  be  regarded,  by  young  and  simple  folks,  as  the  model  from 
which  to  draw  the  conception  of  what  a  professor  is ;  and  he  is  likely, 
also,  to  find  his  false  hood  a  protection  against  the  outspeaking  critic 
who  may  chance  to  look  that  way.  We  know  a  case  where  the  only 
ai^gument  that  was  used  to  retain  in  position  an  exposed  charlatan,  was 
that  he  was  known  publicly  by  the  title  of  Professor,  and  therefore  that 
official  action  would  injure  him  in  that  character.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  abuses  of  this  title.  The  existence  of  unexposed  charlatanry  of 
professorship  in  higher  spheres  is  unfortunately  beyond  question.  If 
student  criticism  is  to  go  for  naught,  let  the  sterility  of  professorial 
demonstrativeness  itself  testify.  The  absence  of  the  manifestation  of 
learning  ;  the  want  of  educational  and  instructive  influence  ;  the  desti- 
tution of  insight,  principles,  philosophy,  and  information  ;  the  utter 
ignoring  of  student  individuality ;  the  wasteful  use  of  the  mechanical 
memory ;  the  vain  round  of  sameness  in  questioning ;  the  drudgery  of 
the  recitation-room, — these  are  witnesses. 


A  Review  and  a  Remonstrance. 

THE  A^  JK  Times,  in  its  review  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  our  city  schools,  says  : 

*^The  practicability  of  dispensing  with  corporal  punishment,  as  a 
mode  of  school  discipline,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is  made  evident  by 
the  report." 

All  good  schoolmasters  will  agree  to  this  :  Corporal  punishment  may 
be  dispensed  with,  with  exceptions.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more 
logical  to  express  the  fact  thus  :  "There  are  cases  in  which  corporal 
punishment  may  not  be  dispensed  with. " 

As  an  evidence  against  the  need  or  propriety  of  corporal  punishment 
in  schools,  such  statements  are  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  reviewer  quotes  approvingly  the  law  which  prohibits  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  all  the  evening,  primary,  and  female  schools  and  depart- 
ments, and  allows  it  to  be  inflicted  in  the  others  only  by  principals,  and  by 
them  *'only  when  all  other  means  of  discipline  have  proved  unavailing." 
The  public  is  not  told  what  is  done  in  evening,  primary,  and  female 
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schools,  when  all  other  means  of  discipline  have  proved  unavailing ;  and 
it  is  also  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  period  when  the  whipping  age 
of  boys  commences. 

The  tendency  of  this  regulation  is  exceedingly  pernicious — 

First :  Because  the  laws  of  a  school,  like  the  laws  of  a  State,  should 
not  make  invidious  distinctions ;  and, 

Second :  Because  submission  to  proper  authority  and  obedience  to 
law  are  lessons  which  it  is  a  child's  interest  to  learn  as  early  as  possible. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  refer  the  question  of  the  proper  time  to  be- 
gin these  lessons  to  a  jury  of  mothers.  The  pat  of  a  loving  parent's 
hand  may  accomplish  results  in  a  two-years'  child,  which  a  dozen  severe 
whippings  would  not  effect  in  a  youth  of  fourteen.  Very  slight  punish- 
ments, firmly  and  tenderly  administered,  in  the  primary  department, 
might  have  saved  from  evil  courses  many  a  youth  who  now  cannot  be 
controlled  either  by  the  ferule  or  the  law. 

As  it  is,  the  children  are  not  to  be  punished  until  they  have  arrived 
at  an  age  when  only  severe  chastisement  will  produce  any  effect ;  and 
if  the  teacher  attempts  that,  he  subjects  himself  to  removal. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  effect  of  the  prohibition  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools.  By  withholding  confidence  in  the  primary  teach- 
er's discretion,  she  is  degraded  before  her  pupils.  The  law  makes  her 
the  passive  recipient  of  insults  which  itself  provokes.  '*  Who  cares  for 
you  ?  You  das'n't  touch  me  !"  is  the  insolent  retort  that  more  than  one 
teacher  has  had  to  submit  to. 

Power  for  good  may  indeed  be  abused  for  evil ;  but  there  are  fewer 
chances  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  than  there  are 
certainties  of  evil  results  from  publicly  stripping  her  of  that  power 
which  is  just  and  necessary,  not  only  for  the  correction  of  wrong-doing, 
but  for  the  prevention  of  it  We  are  no  advocates  of  frequent  or  indis- 
criminate flogging.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  breaking  the  arms  of  all 
the  teachers  because  of  an  unworthy  few.  And  in  spite  of  the  faith  of 
Mr.  Randall — in  whose  mind  a  pretty  theory  outweighs  a  multitude  of 
facts — wc  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  regulation  is  working  more 
evil  than  good.  The  preponderance  of  testimony,  from  teachers  and 
experienced  school-officers,  is  against  it.  And  the  increasing  lawlessness 
of  pupils  sadly  weakens  *'the  most  gratifying  assurance"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Report,  we  ought  to  have  of  its  expediency  and  ^ractvca.b\l\fc^. 
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IF  our  review  in  the  February  number  of  The  Monthly  seemed  to 
the  reader  to  need  any  justification,  it  can  surely  require  none  when 
the  reply  over  the  geometer's  own  signature  shall  have  been  compared 
with  the  article  it  professes  to  answer. 

We  have  no  reply  to  make  to  Mr.  Benson's  first  complaint,  except  to 
reassert  more  fully  the  opinion  briefly  expressed  in  the  first  article — that 
the  statement  that  ''  equal  arcs  subtend  equal  angles"  is  not  a  definition — 
it  is  not  an  axiom,  and,  we  will  add,  it  is  not  given  as  such  in  Professor 
Docharty's  Geometry. 

But  our  review  of  Mr.  Benson's  boasted  discovery  is  the  point  he  evi- 
dently considers  of  the  most  importance ;  and  he  meets  it  by  proposing 
to  investigate  a  law  well  known  to  mathematicians,  and  upon  which,  as 
it  was  incidentally  quoted,  he  says  the  whole  objection  to  his  demonstra- 
tion depends.  But  he  fails  to  investigate  it.  He  stops  short,  and  de- 
mands a  demonstration  from  us.  Now,  there  are  several  answers  to  be 
made  to  this  evasion  and  demand  :  ist  The  law  known  as  Guldinus's 
or  Guldin's  properties  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  any  relation 
between  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area  of  the  circle.  It  simply 
involves  the  area  of  the  section,  and  the  path  described  by  its  centre  of 
gravity,  whether  that  path  be  a  curve  of  any  kind  or  not,  provided  only 
that  the  section  be  perpendicular  to  the  path  throughout  the  genera- 
tion. 

2d.  If  the  statement  that  "sections  of  equal  solids  of  revolution  are 
equivalent  only  when  the  centres  of  these  sections  describe  equal  paths" 
is  untenable,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Benson's  conclusion  (page  217),  that 
**  equivalent  surfaces  upon  the  same  radius  will  generate  equi\-alent 
solids"  ? 

3d.  We  offer  a  brief  outline  of  the  demonstration  called  for. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  a  circle,  a  its  area,  and  c  its  circumference : 

a  c 

then  if  A*  =  -5  and  y  =  —  ,  Ji:  is  to  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  y. 
K  zr  -1  ^ 

In  Benson's  Geometiy,  Book  5,  Prop.  20th,  we  find  the  correct  for- 
mulas for  estimating  the  areas  of  circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons 
about  the  circle.  By  making  the  usual  substitutions,  we  find  that  the 
regular  polygon  of  8192  sides,  circumscribed  about  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  unity,  has  an  area  of  3. 1415928-I-,  while  the  area  of  the  inscribed 
polygon  of  the  same  number  of  sides  is  3. 14 15923.  Now,  the  area  of 
the  circle  is  expressed  by  a  number  between  these  two  numbers,  or  in 

the  equation  ;c  =  -5,  ;c  =  3.i4i592  to  within  less  fhan  one-millionth. 

r  • 

(This  diff'ers  from  Mr.  Benson's  conclusions  in  the  Sixth  Book,  but  such 
discrepancies  are  common  in  his  remarkable  work. ) 

Again,  in  Smith's  translation  of  Blanchet's  Book  IV.,  Prop.  16,  we 
find  the  formulas  for  determining  the  radii  of  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed circles  about  isoperimetrical  regular  polygons.  If  r  and  R  be 
respectively  the  radii  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles  about  any 
regular  polygon,  and  r'  and  R  the  radii  of  circles  similarly  described 
about  a  polygon  of  equal  perimeter,  but  twice  the  number  of  sides,  then 
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r'=  and  J?'=\^7?X'''.     By  making  successive  substitutions,  as 

in  the  former  case,  we  find  in  the  case  of  the  polygon  of  8192  sides,  and 
whose  perimeter,  is  4,  the  radii  of  both  circumscribed  and  inscribed 
circles  are  expressed  by  the  same  figures  to  the  seventh  place  of  decimals  ; 
.6366196+.  But  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  circles  is  more  than 
4,  while  the  other  is  less  than  4.  The  circle,  therefore,  whose  circum- 
ference is  4  has  a  radius  whose  value  lies  between  the  values  of  the  radii 
expressed  above;  and  is  equal  to  .6366196,  true  to  the  last  place  of 

decimals.     In  the  equation  >»  =  —  we  get  >»=  3. 141592  to  within  less 

2  r 

than  |^^^j^ft(^  :  x  therefore  differs  from y  by  less  than  -yTnjWrr*  when  the 

radius  of  the  circle  is  unity.     It  is  easy,  by  continuing  the  processes 

above,  to  prove  a  nearer  equality  of  a:  to  ^. 

Now,  this  is  the  demonstration  demanded  by  Mr.  Benson.  It  is  a 
demonstration  by  the  direct  method  (not  Benson's).  It  proves  that  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference,  and  the  factor  by  which  we 
multiplv  the  square  of  radius  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  circle,  differ  from 
each  other  by  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  measured. 

Now,  the  part  of  the  above  demonstration  which  proves  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  to  Mr.  Benson,  is  the  part  taken  from  Benson's  Geome- 
tr}'.  For,  by  comparing  the  20th  proposition  in  the  Fifth  Book  and 
the  remarkable  proposition  in  the  Sixth  Book,  we  learn  that  it  is 
Mr.  Benson's  opinion  that  the  circle  may  be  smaller  than  a  regular 
|x>lygon  inscribed  in  it 

The  one  difficulty  of  Mr.  Benson's  mind  is  that  it  admits  of  no  concep- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  of  approximation.  To  him  it  means  any  given 
amount  of  error. 

Prove  to  him,  by  the  most  rigorous  methods,  that  a  certain  line  is  ten 
feet  long  to  within  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  an  error  of  an  entire  foot 
is  to  his  mind  a  ()ossibility. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  Mr.  Benson's  article  that  requires  notice, 
inasmuch  as  he  replies  to  the  former  criticism  by  an  equivocation.     In 
the   February  number  we  employed   Mr.  Benson's 
method  to  prove  that  the  cone  generated  by  the  trian- 
gle BCG  is  one-half  the  cylinder  generated  by  BEGC.  ' 

Mr.  Benson  says  in  answer  to  this  that  we  took  the 
wrong  axis.  We  reply,  that  the  axis  taken,  BC,  >\'as 
the  axis  selected  by  Mr.  Benson  himself,  and  is  the 
only  one  mentioned  in  the  numerous  references  to 
this  proposition  ;  and  we  assert  now  that  Mr.  Benson 
has  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  ridiculous  as  it 
is,  that  the  cone  generated  by  BCG  is  one-half  the 
cylinder  generated  by  BEGC,  provided  only  that  the 
figures  be  revolved  in  the  manner  employed  by  Mr. 
Benson  in  the  demonstration  wherein  he  concludes 
the  segment  BN  and  triangle  BSN  equal. 

But  he  furthermore  objects  that  in  this  demonstration  we  institute 
comparison  between  ^heterogeneous  quantities.  That  the  solids  com- 
pared are  not  heterogeneous,  ever)'  reader  will  see  at  once.  Mr.  Benson 
gets  to  his  conclusion  in  the  famous  corollary  by  just  such  comparisons  ; 
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and  also  on  page  217,  in  referring  to  this  same  diagram,  he  says  :  "The 
solid  generated  by  the  segment  BT  is  equivalent  to  the  solid  generated 
by  the  figure  TSN. " 

To  such  narrow  straits  may  one  be  reduced  who  has  an  error  to  de- 
fend  and  a  bad  book  to  sell. 

But  we  have  given  more  than  an  enough  space  to  this  remarkable 
piece  of  quackery.  Even  if  the  pretentious  talk  about  squaring  the 
circle  were  eliminated  from  the  book,  and  genuine  demonstrations  sub* 
stituted,  it  would  still  be  undeserving  the  notice  of  teachers.  There  are 
many  degrees  of  worthlessness  between  Benson's  Geometry  and  a  book 
fit  for  use  in  schools. 

The  mild  hallucination  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Benson,  which  holds  him  in 
the  belief  that  his  peculiar  notions  have  been  endorsed  by  competent 
judges,  is  also  shared  by  all  the  inventors  of  perpetual  motion  we  have 
ever  met  As  there  are  one  or  two  of  these  last-named  gentlemen  about 
town  at  present,  we  are  not  quite  free  from  anxiety  lest  they  should  stray 
into  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  obtain  certificates  from  the 
professors  of  New  York  College.  We  do  not  see,  either,  how  these 
gentlemen  can  withhold  **  valuable  suggestions"  from  the  astrologers  of 
the  Bowery  and  Seventh  avenue,  if  they  apply  for  them. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Benson  labors  under  a  mild  form  of  craziness,  we 
will  allow  to  account  for  the  wide  discrepancy  we  find  between  his  state- 
ments, that  his  quadrature  notions  were  endorsed  by  certain  mathema- 
ticians, and  the  best  information  we  can  gather  from  the  sources  to  which 
both  the  circular  and  book  directed  our  attention. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. — ^A  prominent  member  of  the  late  Board  of 
Education  of  New  Hampshire  writes  us  that  the  remarks  on  the 
condition  of  education  in  that  State,  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Monthly,  **  while  generally  very  just  and  well  deserved,  are  not  quite 
accurate  in  two  particulars,  which  are  important  to  those  concerned." 
We  spoke  of  the  county  commissioners  as  constituting  a  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  oflice  of  County  Commis- 
sioner was  abolished  by  the  Legislature  last  summer.  **The  Governor 
and  Council,  a  body  of  politicians,  now  constitute  the  Board  of  Education ; 
and  those  of  us  who  were  County  Commissioners  and  did  our  work  of 
visiting,  lecturing,  and  holding  conventions,  as  faithfully  as  the  laws  en- 
abled us,  object  to  being  chargeable  with  the  acts  of  the  present  board. " 
The  recommending  of  text-books  is  no  longer,  as  we  said,  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board.  **  If  the  State  Superintendent  or  Governor  and 
Council  have  been  induced  to  recommend  books,  the  former  commis- 
sioners are  not  in  fault.  The  authority  lies  only  with  the  superintending 
School  Committees  of  the  towns  and  cities."  The  last  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  rendered  last  June,  before  the 
change  above  noted  was  made.  According  to  this  report,  the  number 
of  pupih  of  four  years  of  age  and  upward,  attending  school  not  less 
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than  two  weeks,  was  77,847,  nearly  two  thousand  less  than  the  number 
reported  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
yearly  decrease  since  i860.  This,  the  secretary  claims,  is  not  due  to 
pupils'  leaving  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  nor  to  emigration 
to  the  West,  but  to  the  **  alarming  fact"  that  there  are  fewer  children 
born  than  there  used  to  be.  The  value  of  the  statement  mi»ht  have 
been  made  more  certain  by  figures  showing  the  actual  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  State.  It  is  possible  that  the  falling  off  may  be  in  the 
public  schools  and  not  in  the  families.  The  number  of  common 
schools  was  about  2,300,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  53,000,  a 
little  more  than  for  the  year  before.  The  average  length  of  school  was 
nearly  nineteen  weeks.  2,814  children,  between  four  and  fourteen  were 
reported  as  not  attending  any  school, — probably  much  less  than  the 
actual  number.  No  report  is  given  of  those  attending  private  schools. 
3,918  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  501  were  meo.  The  average 
wages  of  the  male  teachers  was  $33.09  per  month  ;  of  female  teachers, 
$18.44.  The  appropriation  for  school  purposes  was  $290,307,  or  $3.37 
for  each  scholar  reported.  The  condition  of  the  schools  and  school- 
houses  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Truancy  is  increasing.  The  best  teachers 
of  the  State  are  leaving  it ;  and  instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  greater 
exertion,  the  authorities  cry  for  help  from  the  General  Government. 
*'  Impressed  with  the  need  of  more  ample  school-funds,  and  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Western  States  possess  such  funds,  to  the  value,  in  some 
cases,  of  several  millions,  arising  from  lands  donated  to  them  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  ....  this  Board  feel  that,  in  equity, 
our  State  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  public  lands,  the  avails  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  public  schools."  In  another  place 
this  plea  is  made  very  pathetic,  after  this  fashion  :  **  If  the  younger  son 
has  the  fatted  calf,  the  older  son,  who  has  always  stayed  at  home  and 
never  rebelled,  and  worked  hard  on  the  farm  to  support  the  family,  ought 
at  least  to  have  a  kid. "  We  trust  that  Congress  will  do  something  hand- 
some for  this  dutiful  son  ;  and  that  right  speedily,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
If  the  decline  of  the  past  few  years  is  suffered  to  continue  for  a  genera- 
tion, the  schools  of  the  State  will  be  dead  beyond  resuscitation.  There 
will  be  no  children  to  teach.  New  York. — The  number  of  children 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  according  to  the  Superintend- 
ent's Report  for  1867,  is  1,376,982;  the  number  attending  school, 
949,203;  the  average  daily  attendance,  419,957.  These  numbers  arc 
somewhat  larger  than  those  for  1866.  Yet  there  is  room  for  still  greater 
improvement  The  entire  attendance  at  educational  institutions  was,  in 
colleges,  2,100;  academies,  34,661  ;  private  schools,  72,201  ;  common 
schools,  949,203  :  total,  1,058,165.  In  this  total  are  no  doubt  included 
many  names  of  those  attending  different  schools  during  the  year,  and 
thus  counted  two  or  three  times.  The  academies  seem  to  be  declining ; 
all  the  other  schools  show  an  increase  in  attendance.  The  average  time 
that  schools  were  taught  was  thirty-three  weeks  and  three  days,  in  the 
country  ;  and  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days  in  the  cities, — a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  country  schools,  and  a  falling  off  of  ten  days  in 
the  city  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  >vas  26,489 ;  males, 
5,271  ;  females,  21,218.  Last  year  there  were  5,062  males  to  21,432 
females.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  $4,826,471, 
an  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.     The  ex^wses  oC  v5\^ 
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schools  for  the  year  was  $7,683,201,  an  increase  of  $1,050,265.  The 
amount  expended  for  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses, 
was  $1,713,107,  seventy-six  per  cent  over  the  amount  expended  the 
previous  year.  The  libraries  are  declining.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  them  is  $55,000 ;  yet  the  number  of  volumes  reported  is  some  80,000 
less  than  in  1866.  Less  than  half  the  appropriation  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  the  rest  going  for  teachers'  wages.  In  contrast  with 
this  we  have  the  large  expenditure  of  $211,665  ^^^  scientific  apparatus ; 
$177,096  being  paid  for  apparatus  by  this  city  alone.  The  Superintend- 
ent recommends  a  tax  for  five  successive  years  of  one-eighth  of  a  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses.  He  also  recom- 
mends the  creation  of  the  office  of  *^  School  Visitor"  the  position  to  be 
filled  exclusively  by  women,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
district  schools,  inquiring  into  the  comfort  of  pupils  (with  an  indefinite 
**etc.") ;  seeking  out  absentees,  ascertaining  the  causes  debarring  poor 
children  from  attendance,  and  making  annual  re()orts  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  School  Commissioners.  A  well-digested  scheme  of  this 
sort,  well  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  good. 
Indiana. — From  the  Indiana  School  Journal  we  obtain  the  following 
statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  September  i,  1867.  The  figures 
for  the  preceding  year  are  from  the  last  (1866)  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (between 
six  and  twenty-one)  was  577,009,  an  increase  of  17,231.  The  number 
enrolled  in  the  schools  was  415,796,  an  increase  of  12,984.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  10,053, — niales  6,012,  females  4,041.  The  whole 
number  shows  an  increase  of  537,  while  the  number  of  female  teachers 
is  less  by  122  than  in  1866.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 
was  :  men — high  school  $69.40,  primary  $36.80  ;  women — high  school 
$37*40,  primary  $29.     These  rates  are  somewhat  better  than  obtained  in 

1866,  the  principal  increase  being  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers.  The 
number  of  school-houses  reported  is  8,360,  of  which  1,063  ^^e  built  of 
logs.  The  estimated  value  of  school-houses,  furniture,  and  apparatus, 
is  $5,078,346,  an  increase  of  $562,612.  The  total  amount  of  school 
funds  held  by  the  State,  January  14,  1868,  was  $8,194,981.21,  of  which 
$7,053,467.90  were  productive.  The  length  of  term  of  school  was  four 
months.     The  number  of  teachers  licensed  for  the  year  ending  May, 

1867,  was  7,565. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.— The  Education  Report  for  1867  gives  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  province  as  797  in  winter,  and  847  in  summer ; 
a  slight  advance  on  1 866.  The  number  of  pupils  was,  in  the  winter 
term,  28,231,  an  increase  of  422  ;  in  the  summer  term,  30,871,  an  in- 
crease of  1,090.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  about  three-fourths  were 
persons  regularly  trained  for  the  work.  This  speaks  well  fjr  the  schools. 
The  expenditure  from  the  Provincial  treasury  for  educational  purposes 
was  $93,883. 56,  an  increase  of  $576. 64.  The  amount  raised  for  salaries 
by  local  subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  etc.,  was  $107,441.64.  The  grants 
for  the  present  year  amount  to  $133,644.40.  Direct  taxation  and  free 
schools  are  advocated  by  the  Superin|endent  as  the  only  certain  road  to 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  impediments  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  more 
mpicf  development  of  their  educational  system. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the 
schools  inspected  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1867,  was,  in 
England,  1,376,882  ;  and  in  Scotland,  216,030.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  families  which  were  returned  by  the  school  managers 
as  "above  the  class  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labor,"  was 
17,567.  The  number  of  children  paying  school  fees  not  exceeding  4^. 
per  week,  is  given  as  1,348,576  in  England,  and  16,629  i^  Scotland. 
The  number  whose  school  fees  exceeded  4  d,  per  week  was,  in  England, 
36,306,  and  in  Scotland  16,629.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  all 
denominations  visited  on  account  of  annual  grants,  was  6,443  i^  ^^^' 
land  and  Wales,  and  1,466  in  Scotland ;  and  of  schools  visited  for  in- 
spection only  was  82  in  the  former,  and  1 1  in  the  latter.  A  true  college 
for  women  is  talked  of,  and  the  project  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  carried  out 
It  is  designed  to  build  from  a  higher  basis  than  those  now  known  as 
ladies'  colleges  have  been  able  to  insist  upon.  The  students  will  not  be 
girls,  but  women,  who,  having  passed  through  the  ordinary  school 
routine,  are  desirous  of  prolonging  their  studies.  The  course  will  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  three  years,  but  only  half  of  each  year  will  be  spent 
in  the  college.  The  studies  to  be  pursued  will  cover  a  wide  range,  in- 
cluding of  course  all  those  which  usually  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
an  English  lady ;  but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  attend  more  than  a 
prescribed  number  of  classes.  To  insure  the  testing  of  the  pupils  by 
competent  authority,  "application  will  be  made  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  hold  examinations  at  the  college  in  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  ordinary  degree."  Men  of  the  highest  mark,  men  conspicuous 
for  sobriety  of  mind  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  are  giving  their  best 
thoughts  and  wishes  to  this  movement ;  and  among  the  ladies  on  the 
General  and  Executive  Committee  are  names  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
conspicuous. 

FRANCE. — ^The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  created,  at  the 
new  technical  Normal  School  at  Cluny,  a  special  section  for  modern  lan- 
guages. Heretofore  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  France  has 
been  of  the  most  suf>erficial  and  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  no  normal 
school  has  existed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  branch  of  education. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  new  section  will  be  of  the  same  duration  as 
that  of  the  section  of  sciences — namely,  two  years ;  but  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  of  study,  and  practice  in  the  college  annexed  to  the 
normal  school,  the  pupil-teachers  are  to  be  sent  for  a  year  to  the  country 
whose  language  they  profess  to  teach,  and  will  be  required  to  write  every 
week  to  their  professor  in  that  language.  The  pupils  are  to  be  placed  in 
public  schools,  so  that  they  may  not  only  complete  their  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  but  also  study  its  method  of  teaching,  and 
pursue  their  general  studies. 

ITALY. — The  condition  of  primary  education  in  Italy  is  discussed  at 
length  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Nation,  The  facts  show  that  the  spas- 
modic interest  awakened  by  the  statistics  published  in  1865  by  Signor 
Natoli,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  passed  away  without  effect- 
ing very  great  results.  Italy  still  stands  last  in  Europe  on  the  educational 
map— even  below  Spain.  Yet  some  progress  is  visible  ;  the  increase  on 
1863  being,  for  city  schools,  27  per  cent.  ;  for  rural  scYiooVs,  ^"^t  c^\>x.. 
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According  to  the  law  of  1859,  elementary  education  is  divided  into  two 
grades,  inferior  and  superior,  the  former  comprising  religious  teaching, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Italian  language ;  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  branches,  composition,  book-keeping,  elementary  geogra- 
phy, elements  of  natural  history  and  of  the  natural  sciences — each  course 
to  occupy  two  years,  and  no  child  under  six  to  be  inscribed  as  a  regular 
pupil.  Schools  in  which  these  courses  can  be  gone  through  are  to  be 
established  gratuitously  in  every  commune.  Even  a  village  or  fraction 
of  a  commune,  containing  fifly  children  of  either  sex,  is  to  have  at  least 
an  elementary  school  for  the  inferior  course.  Parents  or  guardians  are 
bound  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  or  to  prove  that  they  are 
otherwise  educated.  The  law  of  1865  renders  it  obligatory  for  the* com- 
munes to  provide  the  funds  for  these  schools ;  the  intention  of  the 
legislators  evidently  being  to  provide  free  elementary  education  for 
every  child  in  the  kingdom.  This  intention  has  been  but  partially  car- 
ried out,  the  chief  obstacle  seeming  to  be  the  indifference  of  the  people. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  communes  are  still  without  any  sort  of 
school,  public  or  private;  461  are  without  public  schools  for  males; 
and  1,844  are  without  public  or  private  schools  for  females.  Out  of  a 
population  of  4,893,373  children,  but  1,307,217  attend  school.  The 
whole  number  of  elementary  schools,  private  and  public,  is  31,804; 
one  private  to  four  public,  and  two  for  girls  to  three  for  boys.  There 
are  2,720  infant  schools  (in  which  **  instruction  is  never  expected  and 
rarely  given"),  attended  by  107,512  out  of  1,665,136  children  be- 
tween two  and  five  years  old.  Besides  these  there  are  4,556  schools  for 
adults,  open  Sundays  or  evenings,  attended  by  164,570  pupils,  who  re- 
ceive instruction  without  charge;  and  135  normal  schools,  attended  by 
7,083  pupils,  of  whom  4,365  are  women.  Taking  the  whole  number 
of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  there  is  one  school  for 
every  667  inhabitants ;  the  proportion  varying  between  Piedmont,  with 
a  school  for  every  384  inhabitants,  and  an  attendance  of  78  per  cent  ; 
and  Basilicata  Sicilia,  with  one  school  to  1,660  inhabitants,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  1 2  per  cent 
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THE  science  of  comparative  philology  is  one  of  extremely  recent 
date,  and  its  friends  and  admirers  may  be  said  to  be  even  yet  con- 
fined to  a  select  few.  But  those  friends  are  steadily  increasing  in  num- 
ber, especially  in  this  country.  This  is  evident  from  the  multiplication 
among  us  of  works  on  language,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  find 
their  way  among  the  intelligent  reading  masses.  Of  these  works,  the 
latest,^  and,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory,  is  that  of 
Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  College. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  objects  of 
linguistic  science.      Then  follow  interesting  inquiries  concerning  the 

(')  Language   and  the  Study  or  Lancvags.     By  Wm.  D.  Whitniy.      New  York : 
C.  ScribncT  Se  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 
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reasons  of  our  speaking  as  we  do  rather  than  in  some  other  tongue,  and 
concerning  the  nature  and  composition  of  a  language,  and  the  means  of 
its  support  and  transmission.  Around  these  questions  the  discussions 
that  follow  are,  in  iact,  made  to  cluster.  The  doctrine  of  Max  Muller, 
that  language  is  a  living,  growing  organism,  and  the  science  of  language 
a  physical  science,  is  ably  controverted.  Language  is  shown  to  be  a 
human  production  rather, — ^an  institution, — and  its  study  a  moral 
science.  The  phonetic  and  significational  changes  to  which  it  is  subject, 
are  discussed  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
The  growth  and  fusion  of  dialects,  and  the  causes  thereof,  are  fully  and 
clearly  presented,  and  laigely  and  happily  illustrated.  The  English 
language  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  Germanic  group  of  dialects,  which 
itself  is  a  member  of  a  wider  family — ^the  Aryan,  or,  as  Professor  Whitney 
more  appropriately  styles  it,  Indo-European— embracing  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  a  portion  of  those  of  Asia.  The  correspond- 
ences among  these  languages,  and  their  common  origin  in  some  locality 
and  at  some  period  not  determinable,  also  claim  the  author's  attention, 
and  give  occasion  for  an  admirable  display  of  his  candor,  modesty,  and 
love  of  triith.  The  other  great  families  of  language  are  next  made  to 
pass  cursorily  in  review  in  the  order  partly  of  their  importance  and  partly 
of  their  habitat  .  The  value  of  language,  its  origin,  its  relations  to 
thought,  and  the  benefits  and  history  of  the  art  of  writing,  are  among 
the  other  topics  of  interest  of  which  the  author  treats. 

To  ordinary  readers,  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  twelve  lectures 
oi  which  the  volume  consists,  are  the  first  five,  the  seventh,  and  the 
last  two.  On  the  origin  of  language  the  author  is  clear,  convincing,  and 
consistent  with  himself.  The  key-note  of  the  book  is,  that  language  is 
the  work  of  those  whose  wants  it  subserves,  the  product  of  a  series  of 
changes  effected  by  the  will  and  consent  of  men,  and  that  its  conservation 
and  control  are  wholly  in  their  hands.  Hence,  we  are  not  unprepared, 
on  nearing  the  close  of  the  volume,  to  find  the  author  rejecting  the  once 
very  generally  accepted  dogma  of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  and 
sa3dng,  **  Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  language  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  manifold  modification,  for 
enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  varying  ends  of  a  varying  knowledge 
and  experience ;  nineteen-twentieths,  at  the  least,  of  the  speech  we  speak 
is  demonstrably  in  this  sense  our  own  work  :  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  otherwise  ?  .  .  .  The  power  which  originates  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  that  which  maintains  and  develops  :  both  are 
one,  one  in  their  essential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action. " 
— pp.  399,  400.  In  regard  to  reforming  the  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage, Professor  W.  may  be  thought  to  be  ultra.  He  deems  it  not  only 
unobjectionable  but  desirable,  though  at  present  impracticable.  He 
says,  p.  469,  **  We  do  not  gain  a  straw's  weight  of  advantage  in  the  occa- 
sional distinction  to  the  eye  of  words  which  are  of  different  signification, 
though  pronounced  alike  :  our  language  is  not  so  Chinese  in  its  charac- 
ter as  to  require  aid  of  this  sort ;  our  writing  needs  not  to  guard  against 
ambiguities  which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech ;  we  should  no 
more  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  meet^  meaiy  and  nuky  of  righly  wrighi^ 
and  riie^  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two  cleave' s  and  page's,  the  three  or 
four  /outuTs  and  sound's,  or  the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same 
class. "    At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  ' '  It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a 
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thorough  reform  of  English  orthography  will  be  found  forever  impracti- 
cable ;  it  certainly  will  be  so,  while  the  public  temper  remains  what  it 
now  is." 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  displays  a  very  commendable  degree  of 
thought,  research,  care,  and  candor.  And  yet  we  find  here  and  there  a 
remark,  thrown  out  seemingly  without  due  consideration.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  we  understand  the  author's  meaning  in  the  note  on  p.  43, 
when  he  says,  "The  only  English  word  in  which  ei has  the  long  1  sound 
is  height"  We  agree  with  him  that  either  ^sA  neither  Ao  not  properly 
possess  it  But  are  not  eider ^  kaleidoscope,  oneiromancy,  sleight^  and  other 
words  that  might  be  mentioned  in  which  ei  has  the  long  1  sound,  "  Eng- 
lish" words?  On  p.  56  he  says,  **They  who  first  ventured  to  say, 
I  breakfasted,  were  guilty  of  as  heinous  a  violation  of  grammatical  rule, 
as  he  would  be  who  should  now  declare  /  takedinnered  instead  of  I  took 
dinner,"  We  think  not.  We  have  no  such  noun  as  takedinner.  But 
before  the  verb  to  breakfast  was  known,  the  noun  breakfast  was  in  use, 
from  which  it  was  formed,  just  as  the  verb  to  face  was  formed  from  the 
noun  face.  We  are  aware  that  Johnson  and  others  say,  the  noun  break- 
fast is  from  the  verb.  But  the  truth  is,  the  noun  breakfast  was  used, 
and  occurs  in  English  literature,  again  and  again  before  the  verb  break- 
fast. If  the  author  had  said,  that  the  first  user  of  breakfast  as  a  verb, 
was  guilty  ofas  heinous  a  violation  of  the  law  of  linguistic  development, 
as  he  would  be  who  should  now  venture  to  say  /  pickpocketed  him,  or  Th^ 
cutthroated  him  for  I  picked  his  pocket,  or  Th^  cut  his  throaty  we  should  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  and  said  nothing.  Break/asting 
for  breaking  fast,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  taking  breakfast,  is  only  like 
the  now  obsolete  word,  findfaulting  for  faultfinding. 

These,  however,  are  but  as  specks  upon  the  sun's  disk.  They  detract 
not  from  the  value  and  general  reliability  of  the  volume,  which  is  truly 
a  noble  work.  Its  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness,  fluency,  and  correct- 
ness. The  language  is  plain  and  familiar  rather  than  metaphysical  and 
technical ;  its  method,  analytic  rather  than  synthetic.  The  least  we  can 
say  of  it  is,  that  it  reflects  credit  of  no  questionable  character  on  both  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  its  author,  and  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship. 

An  admirable  little  book  is  Dr.  French's  **  First  Lessons  in  Numbers." " 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  full  of  pictures,  which  are  real  pictures,  not  un- 
meaning scratches ;  and  these  pictures  form  the  basis  of  the  lessons.  In 
the  second  place,  the  lessons  are  mainly  about  things,  not  about  values 
or  other  abstractions ;  and  the  method  pursued  is  simple  and  natural. 
Every  new  combination  of  numbers  is  introduced,  first,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  the  picture  of  an  object  or  with  the  name  of  some  object 
familiar  to  the  pupil,  and  which  the  teacher  may  in  most  cases  be  able 
to  place  before  him  ;  second,  in  connection  with  the  names  of  familiar 
objects  not  in  sight ;  and  third,  with  abstract  numbers.  Thus,  by  the 
time  the  pupil  reaches  the  tables  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication, 
and  Division,  he  will  have  had  all  the  combinations  presented  to  him  at 
least  three  times,  and  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  mental 
development :  namely,  first.  Perception ;  second.  Conception ;  third. 
Abstraction.     The  usual  forms  of  answer  and  solution,  remarks,  etc, 

(')  First  LmssoNi  m  Numbers,    By  John  H.  Fmuch,  LL.D.     New  York  :  Harper  Sc  Broi. 
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are  omitted  from  the  body  of  the  book,  and  given  at  the  end  as  a  Refer- 
ence Manual  for  the  teacher,  in  the  form  of  hints  and  suggestions. 
These  are  eminently  sensible  and  practicable.  As  a  rule,  the  book  is 
clearly,  simply,  and  sensibly  written. 

Receiving  children  of  every  parentage,  our  public  schools  not  unfre- 
quently  afford  a  perfect  Babel  of  brogues.  A  dozen  languages  may  be 
represented  in  a  single  class,  and  not  one  of  them  "English  undefiled.'' 
Even  where  the  children  are  native  bom,  their  speech  is  not  always  free 
from  congenital  or  dialectic  peculiarities,  which  need  to  be  eradicated. 
To  effect  this,  to  reduce  the  brogues  and  twangs  and  lispings  and  stam- 
merings which  children  are  heir  to,  to  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the 
English  tongue,  there  is  nothing  like  persistent  drilling  on  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  while  the  vocal  oigans  are  young  and  flexible.  In  schools 
where  this  is  properly  attended  to,  children  of  every  sort  are  received 
with  all  their  natural  or  acquired  habits  of  mispronunciation,  and  turned 
out  speaking  English  as  though  to  the  manor  bom.  Of  the  various  con- 
trivances for  assisting  and  guiding  the  teacher  in  these  exercises,  we  know 
of  none  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  than 
the  "Phonic  Charts,"*  prepared  by  Mr.  Calkins.  These  consist  of 
eleven  charts,  18  by  28  inches.  No.  i  contains  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
Sounds  of  the  Language,  showing.  What  they  are.  Why  they  should  be 
taught,  and  How  to  teach  them.  No.  2  is  devoted  to  the  letter  a,  its 
sounds  and  the  way  to  teach  them ;  Nos.  3  and  4»  to  the  remaining 
vowels  and  diphthongs ;  the  succeeding  charts,  to  the  8th,  treat  of  the 
consonants ;  the  9th  and  loth  to  digraphs  and  their  equivalents  ;  and  the 
nth  completes  the  directions  for  using  the  charts,  and  closes  with  a  few 
words  on  the  classification  and  names  of  sounds.  Mr.  Calkins  adheres 
to  the  common  or  alphabetical  classification,  where  we  should  have 
adopted  the  natural  or  organic  ;  still,  for  the  pur()ose  intended,  perhaps 
the  choice  he  has  made  is  the  best  The  arrangement  of  representative 
words  and  the  directions  given  for  using  the  charts  are  so  simple,  that 
teachers  who  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  phonetics,  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  them  correctly  and  profitably.  The  method  of  mount- 
ing is  quite  ingenious  ;  and  as  it  enables  the  charts  to  be  sent  by  mail, 
they  will  doubtless  enjoy  a  much  more  extensive  use  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 

The  new  edition  of  Haswell's  Pocket-Book*  contains  the  most  com- 
plete set  of  tables  and  formulas  of  any  of  the  various  books  in  use.  It 
contains  nearly  four  hundred  pages  more  than  the  old  edition  of  the 
same  work,  with  which  engineers  and  mechanics  have  been  so  long 
familiar.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  recent  experiments' 
upon  woods,  cements,  and  metals,  and  includes,  moreover,  a  complete 
treatise  upon  hydraulics.  There  is  much  matter,  also,  of  general  utility, 
and  for  which  everybody  has  sometime  felt  the  need ;  such  as,  agricul- 
tural notes, — geographical  distances, — latitudes  and  longitudes, — weights 
and  values  of  foreign  coins ;  besides  a  large  collection  of  receipts  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.     The  Index  fills  eleven  closely-printed  pages. 

(')  Phonic  CRAmTS,  for  Self-Instruction  in  the  Sounds  of  Language.      By  N.  A.  Calkins. 
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INVENTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Slated    Globes. 

A  GREATER  advance  was  not  made  in  the  art  of  teaching  when  the 
terrestrial  globe  was  introduced  into  the  common  school,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  an  indispensable 
article  of  school  furniture,  than  is  being 
made  in  the  rapid  recognition  of  the 
merits  and  practical  usefulness  of  the 
Slated  Globes.  These  Globes  are  now 
finding  a  place  (hitherto  unoccupied)  in 
every  grade  of  the  scholastic  course, 
from  the  primary  department  to  the  uni- 
versity. And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
deemed  indispensable  in  every  well- 
furnished  school-room.  Their  varied  and  useful  applications  as 
"Spherical  Blackboards,"  when  fully  appreciated,  will  make  them  as 
popular  among  teachers  and  as  much  a  necessity  to  intelligent  teaching 
as  the  common  flat  blackboards  are  now. 

If  they  v/ere  useful  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  laying  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  a  right  understanding  of  Geography,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  school  apparatus  ever 
invented.  With  them  the  teacher  of  Geography  may  begin  objective 
instruction  at  the  outset,  showing  to  the  pupils  the  things  themselves,  not 
more  or  less  inaccurate  pictures  which  the  well-trained  mind  may  imagine 
to  represent  them.  The  pupils  thus  learn  not  merely  the  names  of  geo- 
graphical lines,  but  what  they  are,  what  they  are  for,  and  how  to  draw 
them  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  how  to  draw  ^  them.  Map- 
drawing  with  this  basis  becomes  intelligent  work,  not  njiere  mechanical 
transferring  of  unmeaning  marks  from  one  paper  to  another. 

Multitudes  of  facts  and  phenomena,  which  daily  attraa  the  attention, 
can  be  illustrated  and  explained  by  means  of  these  Globes,  so  simply  and 
clearly  that  any  child  can  understand  them.  The  most  obscure  theorems 
and  problems  of  Spherical  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Navigation  be- 
come, when  studied  in  connection  with  the  Sphere,  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible.  But  the  briefest  notice  of  the  uses  of  the  Slated  Globes 
would  far  transcend  the  limits  allowed  us.  Only  those  who  have  used 
them  can  duly  appreciate  their  manifold  applications. 

As  now  made,  these  Globes,  or  Spherical  Kiackboards,  are  an  im- 
provement of  the  original  invention  of  Professor  Shepard. 

The  following  standard  sizes  are  sold  at  the  prices  annexed  : 

No.  I. — On  tuodle,  veij  convenient,  liie  4  in.  diameter tl-S^ 
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THE  TEACHER  IS  THE  SCHOOL. 

THERE  are  in  the  science  and  art  of  Pedagogics  two  axioms, 
which  seem  to  be  conceded  at  all  hands  as  all-important,  but  are 
m  praxi  rarely  acted  upon.  They  are  the  comer-stones  of  Pedagogics ; 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  school-trustees,  and  even  teachers,  who  have 
never  heard  of  them,  never  reflected  on  them,  and,  of  course,  never 
were  guided  by  them  in  their  judgment  and  actions.  These  two  funda- 
mental truths  are  :  "The  Teacher  is  the  School,"  and  "The  Teacher 
is  the  Text-Bool^"  It  will  suffice  to  consider  one  of  them  at  a  time  : 
Let  us,  this  time,  tee  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  "  The  Teacher  is  the 
School." 

Fint  it  means :  The  Teacher  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  school 
mtem.  His  influence,  for  weal  or  woe,  on  the  results  of  the  school, 
on  the  scholars,  and  the  future  of  a  nation,  is  paramount  to  all  others. 
It  is  true,  an  appropriate  building  is  so  indispensable  for  schooling,  that 
the  term  "school"  applies  as  well  to  the  building  as  to  instruction  and 
education.  Yet  if  the  choice  lies  between  a  good  school  in  a  bad  build- 
ing, and  a  bad  school  in  a  good  building,  the  former  alternative  is  by 
£ur  preferable  to  the  latter.  It  must,  likewise,  be*  conceded  that  the 
school  system — ^by  which  term  we  here  imply  school  government  and 
administration  of  the  school — plays  a  very  essential  part  in  the  perform- 
ances of  the  school.  Bad  laws  and  unfit  administrators  of  the  outward 
concerns  of  the  school  may,  to  a  great  extent,  bafHe  the  efforts  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  able  teacher  or  corps  of  teachers.  Still,  while  the  best 
laws  and  government  for  the  school  will,  without  efficient  teachers,  re- 
main unsuccessful,  the  latter  may,  to  a  high  degree,  counterbalance  the 
most  baneful  influences  of  external  disadvantages. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  teacher  is,  also,  the  Representative  of  the 
School.  In  a  far  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
wont  to  say,  "Z'e/a/  ccst  moi"  oasi  the  teacher  proclaim,  "I  am  the 
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School. "  In  him  the  child  in  its  confidence  sees  the  school  represented  ; 
to  him  the  parents  of  the  pupils  look  for  the  representation  of  the  school ; 
he  is  the  moral  person  through  whose  instrumentality  the  public  com- 
municate with  the  school  and  its  system.  He  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing of  a  judge,  an  administrator,  a  monarch,  a  general,  and  a  parent, 
a  friend,  an  adviser,  an  instructor — that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  up  to  his 
standard.  Great  educators,  at  least,  have  been  all  this  in  one  person ; 
and  every  future  teacher  ought  to  aim  at  all  these  perfections.  If, 
at  any  time,  that  great  social  reform  is  to  be  achieved,  by  which  the 
real  happiness  of  mankind  will  be  effected  through  the  development  of 
every  individual  into  a  full  man,  or  woman,  of  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  character,  and  professional  skill — if  this  is  to  be  the  goal 
of  human  development,  by  whom  can  such  a  generation  be  educated, 
but  by  teachers,  themselves  models  of  well-balanced  minds,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful,  which  is  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  school  ?  The  teacher — be  he  worthy  of  this  honorable 
name,  or  not — stamps  unfailingly  his  own  character,  manner,  and  indi- 
viduality upon  his  class  or  his  school.  Is  he  an  ignoramus  ? — so  will  be 
his  pupils  ;  is  he  a  scholar  ? — so  will  be,  at  least,  some  of  his  pupils  ;  his 
nobiliiy  of  mind,  his  strength  of  character,  his  dignity,  or  the  contrary, 
will  leave  deep  impressions  on  the  youth  under  his  management,  and 
will  be  reproduced  by  them  to  some  degree.  Truly,  he^is  the  represent- 
ative of  the  school. 

But  in  one  more  sense  is  the  teacher  the  school  itself.  He  shares  in 
all  its  ups  and  downs  of  fate  and  destiny.  Where  the  school  is  neglected, 
depreciated,  despised,  or  persecuted — the  teacher  is ;  where  it  is  carefully 
nursed,  appreciated,  honored,  and  fostered — he  is  so.  Where  a  high 
standard  of  education  is  established,  there  will  be  found,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  teachers ;  where  not,  not  In  caste  states,  in  which  only 
a  minority  of  inhabitants  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  education,  the 
teacher  is  an  aristocrat  and  something  of  a  priest;  in  despotic  mon- 
archies, where  all  classes  are  equally  oppressed,  the  teacher  is  degraded 
to  the  lowest  condition  possible ;  in  republican  communities  he  rises 
with  the  school  to  the  highest  dignity.  If  Germany,  some  decades  ago, 
formed  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  exception  ^'as  more  seeming 
than  real.  If  that  country  could,  at  that  time,  boast  of  thousands  of  truly 
excellent  teachers  (who,  nevertheless,  were  sadly  underpaid,  maltreated  by 
governments,  officials,  the  church,  and  even  the  people  themselves),  this 
must  be  considered  as  a  case  unique  in  history,  explainable  only  by  the 
touching  devotion  of  the  German  mind  to  the  ideal. 

But,  then,  if  the  teacher  is  the  school,  how  do  we  account  for  the 
strange  fact  that  comparatively  so  little  is  done,  even  in  the  most  civil- 
ized counivitSf  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  school  by  that  of  the  teacher? 
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It  is  true  the  higher  schools  are  everywhere  least  neglected  in  this  respect 
A  German  or  Swiss  university  or  polytechnic  institute  cannot  be  imagined 
without  men  of  the  highest  excellence  in  their  professions  for  teachers. 
But  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  schools,  the  worse  the  misproportion 
everywhere  between  the  task  to  be  performed  and  the  qualities  of  the  per- 
sons intrusted  with  this  task  ;  and  all  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  funds 
are  lacking  to  engage  the  right  kind  of  talent  and  character.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  where  so  niiich  is  done  to  erect  splendid  school-houses, 
to  furnish  them  with  the  best  of  furniture,  means  of  illustration  and  sys- 
tems of  discipline,  and  to  bring  the  rudiments  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  family — the  truest  pride  of  this  country — even  here  the 
education  and  social  position  of  teachers  do  not  keep  step  with  the  above 
reforms  in  the  school-system.  If  the  school  is  to  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  salary  and  the  social  dignity  of  the  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  ought 
to  be  so  high  as  to  attract  the  best  talents  and  the  best-balanced  minds 
of  the  nation.  In  this  country  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
outlay  spared  in  the  dotation  of  teachers  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  must,  later,  be  tenfold  wasted  in  expenses  for  the  judiciary,  the 
police,  public  charity,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  nation.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  average  minimum  of 
teachers'  salaries  all  over  the  country  is  below  $300,  and  the  average 
maximuM  about  $1,500 — sums  for  which  in  few  other  professions  effi- 
cient employees  could  be  hired  ?  How  is  it  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
pension-fund,  to  salary  emeriied  teachers,  to  provide  for  men  and  women, 
who  have  spent  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  upon  the  education  of 
posterity,  an  old  age  exempt  from  care  and  labor  ?  How  is  it,  that  the 
United  States  has  no  great  university  in  which  teachers  and  educators 
of  the  highest  grade  can  be  prepared  for  the  calling  of  teachers  of 
the  normal  schools,  principals  of  large  schools,  and  school  superintend- 
ents ?  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishing the  rule  that  States,  not  providing  for  the  general  and  best  possi- 
ble education  of  all  youths,  are  not  "republican"  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  ought  to  be  forced  to  become  so  ? 

But  let  us  not  be  impatient  So  all-important  a  reform  as  social 
reform  by  improved  education,  cannot  be  produced  by  magic  It  is 
the  slow  growth  of  decades,  and  otherwise  than  by  degrees  it  cannot 
bloom  into  existence.  Our  schools  bear  as  yet  a  close  resemblance  to 
a  manufactory.  There  are  so  many  children  to  be  educated,  so  many 
wants  of  the  mind  to  be  provided  for  in  a  population  increasing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  that  what  is  gained  in  extent  must  be  sacrificed  in 
quality.  Cheapness  is  required  to  popularize  and  democratize  science 
and  art ;  and  that  can  be  had  only  by  machinery,  labor  being  so  high. 
Therefore  we  turn  out  public-school  teachers  by  the  ten-thousand,  as  it 
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were  by  steam ;  and  pupils  by  the  million,  by  combined  water,  wind, 
and  steam  power,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to  cover,  at  least,  the  most 
urgent  requirements  of  education.  In  this  way  we  save  much  labor  in 
the  beginning,  only  to  treble  and  quadruple  our  labor  in  the  end.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  economical  in  the  extreme  to  see  to  it  that  at  least 
one  principle  be  embodied  as  soon  as  possible  in  every  state  constitu- 
tion, to  wit :  that  the  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher  shall  be  $i,ooo — to  be 
raised  in  proportion  as  the  national  property  and  the  ^-alue  of  life's  first 
necessities  are  increasing.  This  point  once  reached,  the  devotion  of  the 
national  mind  to  the  interests  of  education  will  secure  a  long  series  of 
other  improvements.  The  teacher,  then,  will  in  time  really  become 
what  he  is  ideally — the  School. 


THj:  SUPPRESSION  OF  AMUSEMENTS  IN  COLLEGES. 

ASSOCIATED  with  student-life  in  college  is  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
rebellious  sportiveness,  a  species  of  fun,  hilarious,  grotesque,  and 
mischievous.  The  amusement  is  of  the  sort  that  causes  annoyance  to 
the  faculty,  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  unsophisticated  students.  Paint- 
ing the  recitation-room,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  barbaric  daubings  and 
outlandish  mottoes,  that  aim  straight  at  the  unpopular  traits  of  an  un- 
popular tutor  or  professor,  so  that  even  the  president  is  moved  £ix>m  his 
gravity  on  viewing  the  scene  in  the  morning ;  removing  a  load  of  wood 
and  the  wagon  itself,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  street  to  the  upi>ermost 
floor  of  a  four-storied  dormitory,  and  driving  the  horse  up  after,  and 
putting  all  together  again,  so  that  the  worried  proprietor  shall,  next  morn- 
ing, see  his  horse's  head  looking  out  at  a  window  next  to  the  roof;  taking 
away  in  the  night  the  chapel  pulpit,  for  the  sake  of  irreverently  listening 
to  a  sermon  on  sacrilege  that  will  be  called  forth  from  the  president  in 
the  morning ;  storming,  in  the  dark,  an  unpopular  tutor's  or  professor's 
windows  with  a  terrific  volley  of  stones  ;  outraging  the  propriety  of  the 
peaceably-disposed  neighborhood  with  a  hideous  ''  horn-spree, "not  only 
in  the  night-time,  but  sometimes,  under  cover  of  the  college-halls,  in 
broad  day,  to  get  out  the  tutors  and  professors  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  or 
the  president  to  go  about  visiting  the  studious  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
Campus  while  the  spree  rages  on  at  the  other ;  making  bonfires  in  the 
Campus  out  of  wood  collected  from  neighboring  fences  and  from  the 
yards  of  carpenters' and  wheelwrights' shops,  and  then  yelling  "fire," 
and  running  away  to  observe  from  a  safe  distance  the  exertions  of  the 
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tutors  to  pat  out  the  fire ;  visits  of  the  Hogi  Mogis  at  the  rooms  of 
newly-come  freshmen,  "just  loose  from  their  mothers'  apron-strings,"  to 
smoke  the  hapless  neophytes  to  a  state  of  sickness — these  are  some  among 
the  many  well-known  sportive  measures  which  are  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  student  at  college. 

The  mischievous  (or  vicious)  character  of  the  fun  renders  the  effort 
for  its  suppression  by  the  faculty  a  matter  of  course ;  and  reprimand, 
rustication,  and  expulsion  are  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  delinquents 
who  chance  to  be  detected.  Much  of  this  sort  of  sportiveness  would  be 
sure  to  manifest  itself,  even  without  the  incitements  which  the  faculty  un- 
wittingly produce  by  their  action.  The  craving  for  amusement  which 
besets  young  men  is  intensified  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
assembled  in  college.  A  college  is  an  isolated  community,  and  is  gen- 
erally located  in  a  town  remote  from  the  city,  where  the  means  for  grati- 
fying, in  the  ordinary  ways,  the  craving  for  amusement,  are  not  abun- 
dantly at  hand.  Stillness  and  dulness  rest  over  the  place.  When  the 
hours  for  study  or  recitation  are  through  and  the  mind  naturally  seeks 
diversion,  there  is  no  diversion  at  hand  save  the  common  one  of  walk- 
ing, or  of  ball,  or  of  the  gymnasium.  The  spirits  rebel  against  the  lassi- 
tude which  creeps  on.  There  is  a  joyousness  in  the  thought  of  some- 
thing that  will  produce  a  sensation, -^in  the  process  of  assembling 
together  and  concocting  mischief  and  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  mis- 
I  chief.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  feeling  of  recklessness,  engendered  by 
the  state  of  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  such  social  relations  as  involve 
one's  interests  with  the  interests  of  others,  from  the  relations  of  business 
life  and  the  life  of  home  society.  The  removal  of  such  restraints  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  removal  of  all  restraints,  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  species 
of  disdain  for  restraint  in  general,  or  an  elfish  propensity  to  annoy  the 
cause  of  the  restraint  Clan  feeling  is  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  disturbance. 
The  unsophisticated  freshman  offers  a  tempting  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
sophomoric  importance. 

Yet  the  disorder  which  the  faculty  find  it  necessary,  with  such  solem-        / 
nity,  to  put  down,  must  sometimes  be  referred  in  a  measure  to  the  action      -'^ 
of  the  faculty  themselves.     The  deliberate  suppression,  in  some  colleges,     1^ 
of  amusements  which  in  themselves  are  innocent,  is  but  a  turning  of    ly     \ 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  invention  of  other  amusements  which    i  i-j 
are  not  innocent     Many  a  destructive  bonfire  or  annoying  trick  is  due     •.  c^ 
to   the  circumstance  that   the  student  has  no  access  to  a  tenpin-alley      v 
or  a  billiard-table.     The  craving  for  amusement  would  have  passed  away  '*■ 

at  a  few  games  of  tenpins  or  of  billiards,  out  of  study  and  recitation 
hours.  Without  that  on  which  to  feed,  the  craving  grew  until  it  became 
lawless.  The  direful  need  of  amusements,  which  over-strictness  regards 
as  immoral,  tempts  the  student  beyond  his  self-control.     In  suppressing 
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these  and  other  games,  over-strictness  convicts  itself  of  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  student  nature  and  a  measure  of  incompetency  in  the  care  of 
students.  Sometimes  there  is  worked  up  in  college  a  state  of  mind  called 
a  moral  feeling,  which  expresses  itself  in  a  measure  of  abandonment  of 
amusement  and  a  frequent  resort  in  the  hours  of  leisure  to  religious 
meetings.  These  meetings  will  not  pass  under  condemnation,  but  it  is 
true  that  a  frequent  resort  to  them,  during  the  leisure  hours  of  student 
life,  deprives  both  mind  and  body  of  the  reinvigorating  influences 
which  are  requisite  in  order  to  health.  Should  games,  however,  be  tol- 
erated in  a  college,  the  strict  regulations,  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  excess  of  indulgence  in  them  and  unstudiousness,  could 
be  effected  h.x  more  easily  than  can  the  suppression  of  the  disorder  which 
their  absence  conditions. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
X. — Pronominal  Adjectives  and  Adverbs. 

IN  any  department  of  knowledge,  classification  is  necessary  so  far  as 
it  is  demanded  in  that  department,  and  useful  so  far  as  it  is  properly 
made.  All  classification  beyond  what  is  necessary,  is  superfluous ;  all 
that  falls  short  of  it,  is  still  required  ;  while  all  that  is  falsely  made  is 
useless  or  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our  text-books  on  English  Grammar,  even 
the  best  of  them,  fail,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  just  here.  Perhaps  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But  certainly, 
many  classifications  are  made,  which,  for  grammatical  purposes,  are  ut- 
terly useless  ;  others  that  are  needed  are  not  to  be  found  ;  while  others 
still,  which  would  be  useful  if  properly  made,  are  of  no  avail  because 
falsely  made.  Of  this,  every  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  teach- 
ing grammar  must  be  a\v^re. 

Of  what  use,  for  instance,  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  is  the  classifi- 
cation of  nouns  into  abstract  and  concrete  ?  Of  what  avail  is  such  a  clas- 
sification in  the  parsing,  or  the  analysis,  or  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence ?  Wherein  does  it  help  to  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  language  ? 
The  scholar,  afler  having  learned  what  an  abstract  or  a  concrete  noun  is,  if 
indeed  he  has  really  learned  it,  finds  no  practical  use  for  the  term  in  the 
after  (>ages  of  his  text-book,  or  in  his  subsequent  study  of  grammar. 
Why,  then,  should  his  manual  be  lumbered  with  the  useless  lore  ?    It 
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may  be  well  enough  for  him  to  know  what  such  a  noun  is,  as  it  may  be 
well  enough  for  him  to  know  a  thousand  other  things.  Nay,  there  are 
times  and  places  when  he  should  know  what  such  a  noun  is.  But  for 
merely  grammatical  ends,  this  knowledge  aids  him  no  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  symbols  of  notation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  classifications  which  correct  grammatical 
analysis  demands,  but  which  are  rarely  or  never  met  with.  How  many 
English  Grammars,  for  example,  note  the  difference  between  such  words 
as/rttM,  honor ^  mind^  lighi^  color,  fruit,  wood,  division,  power,  used  as  names 
of  things  not  capable  of  being  individualized,  and  the  same  words  used 
as  names  of  individual  objects  ?  What  grammar  has  given  us  suitable 
names  for  these  two  classes  of  nouns  ?  Anfl  yet  for  want  of  this  classifi- 
cation and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  distinc- 
tion, some  condemn  as  improper  such  sentences  as,  '*  What  sort  of  an 
apple  is  that?"  "What  kind  of  a  woman  is  his  wife?"  While  others 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  when  to  say,  *' Will  you  hand  me  the  potato?" 
and  when,  "Will  you  hand  me  the  potatoes?"  Again,  in  what  gram- 
mars do  we  find  any  mention  of  partitive  nouns  ?  a  class  as  important 
and  as  deserving  of  treatment,  both  etymological ly  and  syntactically,  as 
any  other.  In  the  classification  of  pronouns,  as  Mr.  Brown  says, 
"  almost  all  our  grammars  are  miserably  faulty,  as  well  as  greatly  at  vari- 
ance. "  Generally,  we  find  but  three  classes  given ;  personal,  relative, 
*nd  interrogative.  These,  however,  by  no  means  include  all.  To  no 
one  of  these  can  we  assign,  for  instance,  the  words  one  and  thai,  as  used 
in  the  following  sentences  :  ' '  The  boy  killed  the  old  bird  and  stole  the 
young  ones"  [=  birds].  "No  character  in  history  has  afforded  more 
discussion  than  that  [=  the  character]  of  Alexander."  "All  promise  is 
poor,  dilatory  man,  and  that  [=  all  promise]  through . every  stage." 
Shall  we  call  these  words  adjective  pronouns,  or,  as  some  would  say, 
pronominal  adjectives  ?  With  as  much  propriety  might  we  call  the  rela- 
tives which  and  that,  or  the  interrogatives  which  and  what,  adjective 
pronouns. 

Of  false  classifications  we  have  instances  innumerable.  Look  at  who- 
ever, whichever,  whatever,  and  whatsoever  as  "relative"  pronouns  ;  yes,  no, 
amen^  as  adverbs  ;  about,  as  a  preposition  in  such  a  connection  as, 
"About  ten  days." 

But,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other,  let  us  look  at  what  are  called 
pronominal  adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns.  This  class  is  made  to 
include  such  words  as  all,  any,  each,  either,  neither,  ihat^  this.  But  why 
are  they  so  called  ?  Because,  says  one,  "  when  used  to  define  a  noun 
expressed,  they  are  parsed  as  adjectives  ;  but  when  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  other  words,  they  are  parsed  as  pronouns. "  Says  another,  * '  They 
may  either  accompany  their  nouns,  or  represent  ihem  MYid^x^Xa^:^^" 
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Says  a  third,  "  They  are  adjectives  used  as  pronouns ;"  a  fourth,  "They 
are  identical  in  form  with  certain  pronouns,  but  used  with  nouns ;"  a 
fifth,  "They  represent  the  nouns  (understood)  to  which  they  belong;" 
a  sixth,  "They  may,  without  the  use  of  the  article,  represent  a  noun  un- 
derstood. "  And  so  on.  The  sum  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  there  are 
certain  words  used  sometimes  as  adjectives  and  sometimes  as  pronouns ; 
hence  they  are  called  pronominal  adjectives  or  adjective  pronouns.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical.  Grammarians  treat  no  other 
words  thus.  If  they  did,  we  should  have  some  very  strange  classifica- 
tions. Stone,  for  example,  would  need  to  be  called  an  adverbial  verbal 
adjective  noun,  or  something  similar,  because  it  may  be  used  as  an  ad- 
verb, a  verb,  and  adjective,  and  a  noun,  as  in  the  sentence,  "We  found 
John  Stone  behind  the  stone  wall  trying  to  stone  a  shne  blind  horse." 
When  a  word  is  an  adjective,  it  should  be  called  an  adjective,  whatever 
else  it  may  be  under  other  circumstances.  When  it  is  a  pronoun,  let  it 
be  called  a  pronoun ;  but  not  an  adjective  pronoun  unless  it  performs 
the  duty  of  an  adjective  and  a  pronoun  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Now  while  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  the  so-called  adjective  pronouns 
or  pronominal  adjectives  of  the  grammars,  that  they  are  adjectives  and 
pronouns  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  class  of  words  which  perform  the 
double  office  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  which  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  pronominal  adjectives, — "adjectives,"  because  they  modify  the 
following  noun  ;  and  "pronominal,"  because  they  are  themselves  modi- 
fied as  nouns  by  one  or  more  preceding  words.  They  are  such  words  as 
dozen,  little,  few,  many,  hundred,  thousand,  million,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. When  we  say  "few  men,"  or  "many  mtn,"  few  and  many  arc 
simply  adjectives.  If  we  say,  "  A  few  of  the  crew,  perhaps  a  dozen, 
were  saved,"  "These  quinces  cost  three  dollars  a  hundred,"  "They 
fell  by  thousands, "  the  words  few,  dozen,  hundred,  thousands,  are  simply 
nouns.  But  in  cases  like  the  following,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
simply  nouns  or  simply  adjectives  :  "Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in 
Sardis,"  "A  thousand  things  crowd  into  my  memory,"  "  Most  young 
persons  have,  in  the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years,  time  to  read  a  great 
many  pages." 

"Respecting  the  proper  manner  of  explaining  these  phrases,"  says 
Goold  Brown,  "grammarians  differ  in  opinion.  That  the  article  relates 
not  to  the  plural  noun,  but  to  the  numerical  word  only,  is  very  evident ; 
but  whether,  in  these  instances,  the  words/h^,  many,  dozen,  hundred^  and 
thousand,  are  to  be  called  nouns  or  adjectives,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Many  call  them  adjectives,  and  suppose  a  peculiarity  of  construction  in 
the  article.  Others  call  them  nouns|  and  suppose  the  plurals  which 
follow,  to  be  always  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  of  understood. 
Neither  solution  is  free  from  d\ffvcu\iy,     ¥oi  example  :  •'  There  arc  a 
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great  many  adjectives.'  Now,  i^many  is  here  a  singular  nominative,  and 
the  only  subject  of  the  verb,  what  shall  we  do  with  are?  and  if  it  is  a 
plmal  adjeaive,  what  shall  we  do  with  a  and  greai?  Taken  in  either  of 
these  ways,  the  construction  is  anomalous.  One  can  hardly  think  the 
word  adjecHves  to  be  here  in  the  objective  case,  because  the  supposed 
ellipsis  of  the  word  ^cannot  be  proved  ;  and  if  many  is  a  noun,  the  two 
words  are  i>erhaps  in  apposition,  in  the  nominative. "  ♦ 

Our  mode  of  explaining  these  expressions  is  this  :  The  word  tnodified 
by  a,  when  thus  modified,  is  a  pronominal  adjective, — "adjective," 
because  the  principal  use  of  the  word  in  the  connection  is  adjectival,  to 
modify  the  noun  following  it;  and  '*  pronominal,"  because  it  is  itself, 
at  the  same  time,  used  as  a  noun  in  being  limited  by  an  article,  if  not 
by  an  adjective.  And  we  parse  it  accordingly.  Thus,  in  *'A  few 
names, "  a  modifies  few  as  a  noun,  while  feWy  as  an  adjective,  modifies 
names.  So  in  "A  thousand  things,"  a  modifies  the  pronominal  adjec- 
tive thousand,  as  a  noun,  and  this  in  turn,  as  an  adjective,  modifies 
things.  Take  the  phrases,  '*  Half  a  dozen  years"  and  *' A  great  many 
pages."  Dozen  and  manyzs  nouns  are  modified  respectively  by  a  and 
half  and  a  and  great,  while  they  themselves,  as  adjectives,  modify  re- 
spectively the  nouns  years  and  pages. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  this  construction  be  properly  explained. 
If  it  is  not,  there  are  those  who  will  naturally  be  led  thereby  into  error 
in  endeavoring  to  write  correctly.  Witness  the  following  sentence  :  *  *  In 
the  forest  there  was  and  still  is  a  few  miserable  hovels,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  negroes." — Harp,  Mag.,  Sept.  i860.  This  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  author  penned  the  sentence  under  the  impression  that  the 
construction  required  an  ^/— -**a  few  of  miserable  hovels" — and  that 
/ew,  being  in  the  nominative  and  in  the  singular,  required  a  verb  in  the 
singular  also.  But  this,  though  the  legitimate  result  of  supplying  0/ 
2LfL<^T  /cw,  or  of  supposing  it  necessary  to  the  construction,  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  all  good  writers,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  teaching 
from  which  it  springs. 

The  construction  of  the  above  phrases  is  not,  as  Brown  supposes, 
similar  to  that  of  '*  Every  ten  days,"  in  which  every  is  an  ordinary  adjec- 
tive modifying  ten  days  taken  as  a  whole,  to  denote  a  single  period. 
Nor  is  the  expression  an  anomaly  ;  or  even,  as  Mitford  thinks,  '*  merely 
an  Anglo-Saxon  ism  preserved  in  familiar  speech."  There  is  hardly  any 
construction  more  common,  and  none  in  fact  admitting  of  more  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  We  say,  "A  hundred  and  twenty  days,"  ''A  thousand 
men,"  *'A  million  acres,"  **  A  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlemen,"  ''A  great 
many  things,"  **  A  little  learning."     But  this  is  not  all.     We  say,  in  a 
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similar  manner,  "^  cast  iron  railing,"  iron  being  the  pronominal  ad- 
jective, modified  as  a  noun  by  cast^  and  at  the  same  modifying  as  an 
adjective  the  noun  railing.     The  following  are  additional  examples  of 

•  the  same  kind,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  '*  A  South  Sea 
dream,"  *'A  seventh  ward  politician,"  *'The  Long  Island  Railroad,  " 
"The  Arabian  Nights  sense  of  the  word,"  "The  natural  consequence 
scheme  must  be  abandoned,"  "  Two  hundred  head  of  cattle,"  **  Sez^erai 
thousand  persons,"  **  Four  dozen  eggs."  Nor  is  this  all.  A  noun  modi- 
fied in  this  way  by  a  pronominal  adjective  may  itself,  in  another  connec- 
tion, become  a.  pronominal  adjective,  and  modify  some  other  noun  ;  as, 
**  The  Long  Island  Railroad  depot" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  just  here  to  call  attention  to  a  certain  form  of 
expression  which  seems  to  resemble  these,  but  which  we  cannot  help 
regarding  as  an  example  of  erroneous  orthography.  The  following  are 
examples  of  it:  "Gone  on  a  seven  days  journey,"  "He  secured  the 
twenty  dollars  bounty  which  the  State  pays  for  the  destruction  of  every 
wolf,"  "  A  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,"  "  A  load  of  a  thousand 
pounds  weight."  A  recent  work  on  grammar  treats  the  last  two  of  these 
examples  as  correct,  and  would  make  burden  and  weight,  respectively,  in 
apposition  with  tons  3.nd  pounds,  just  as  Brown  would  make  men  in  appo- 
sition with  manj,  in  the  phrase  "A  great  many  men."  We  believe  the 
expressions  "Five  hundred  tons  burden,"  and  "A  thousand  pounds 
weight,"  are  generally  if  not  always  thus  written.  Still,  we  regard  them 
erroneous  just  as  truly,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  "  A  seven  days  journey," 
and  "The  twenty  dollars  bounty."  These  plurals  should  all  be  written 
with  the  sign  of  the  possessive,  "  A  seven  days*  joumey"=  a  journey  of 
seven  days  ;  "  The  twenty  dollars'  bounty"  =  The  bounty  of  twenty  dol- 
lars ;  "Five  hundred  ^wj' burden"  =  The  burden  or  capacity  of  five 
hundred  tons  ;  "A  thousand  pounds'  weight"  =  The  weight  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds.     This,  however,  we  give  only  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

The  above  explanation  enables  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  expressions,  "A  very  few  people"  and  "A  ver)' 
little  learning."  In  the  former, /he;  being  pronominal,  or  a  noun  so  far 
as  its  modifiers  are  concerned,  it  cannot  be  modified  by  an  adverb. 
Verjf,  therefore,  is  incorrectly  used.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  sub- 
stitute remarkably,  or  some  other  appropriate  adverb  in  its  place ;  as, 
"A  remarkably  few  people,"  "A  comparatively  few  people."  Hence, 
we  must  either  omit  very  and  be  satisfied  with  *  *  A  few  people, "  or  else, 
if  that  be  not  strong  enough  to  express  our  meaning,  omit  the  article, 
and  say,  "Very  few  people."  The  use  of  both  a  and  very  at  the  same 
time  before  /ew  is  ungrammatical.  So,  too,  in  the  expression  *  *  A  very 
little  learning."     We  must  say  either  "A  little  learning,"  or  " Ver>'  little 

learning, "    In  an  example  like  the  following,  however,  "Aver}Mittle 
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boy  accompanied  her,"  it  is  correct  to  use  both  a  and  very;  for  a  does 
not  here  relate  to  /////?,  but  to  boy ;  and  lilile  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
of  course  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  The  rule  to  be  observed  is 
this  :  When  a  precedes  liiiU  and  does  not  relate  to  the  following  noun, 
IMe  is  a  noun  with  reference  to  its  modifiers,  and  as  such  cannot  be 
limited  by  an  adverb.  The  following,  therefore,  is  incorrect :  **  A  man 
may  do  very  well  with  a  very  liitte  knowledgey  and  scarce  be  found  out  in 
mixed  company." — Essays  of  Elia,  But  if  the  a  before  little  relates  to 
the  following  noun,  or  if  no  a  precedes  little,  few,  or  many,  these  words 
are  mere  adjectives,  and  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  Examples : 
"A  very  little  sum  would  suffice,"  *'  Very  little  attention  is  necessary," 
'*  Little  enough  is  the  care  he  has  received,"  "  His  wants  were  remarkably 
few,"  "The  guests  were  {t^  enough,  and  sufficiently  select,"  "The  wa- 
ter was  not  many  fathoms  deep,"  "  How  many  times  did  you  go  ?"  "  Not 
very  many  times."     "  Her  witchcrafts  are  so  many." 

Again,  when  many  is  modified  by  great  or  good,  it  should  always  be 
preceded  by  the  article  a ;  for  then,  with  reference  to  its  modifiers,  it 
is  a  noun,  and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  number.  The  expression 
"Good  many  times,"  or  "Great  many  times,"  without  an  a  before  it, 
is  as  incorrect  as  "  Great  number  of  men."  The  following  aflfords  an 
example  of  the  correct  use  of  the  expression  :  "  Seeing  a  great  many  in 
rich  gowns,  he  was  amazed. " — Addison, 

Similar  to  these  pronominal  adjectives,  as  we  would  call  them,  is  a 
class  of  words  that  seem  to  require  to  be  named  pronominal  adverbs. 
Examples  :  "  His  own  condition  being  a  shade  better." — Lamb.  "  I  met 
him  2^  day  ox  two  afterwards." — Irving,  "I  walked  with  him  a  good 
deai:*—Tict:nor,  "He  suffers  a  gr^Ki  deaL'^-^Whately.  "The  wall  is 
t\iTCQ/eet  high."  "  William  is  sixteen  years  old  ;  Mary  a  little  younger." 
The  words  here  italicized,  and  words  similarly  used,  we  explain  as  we 
do  the  foregoing  class,  only  considering  and  construing  them  as  pro- 
nominal adverbs  instead  of  pronominal  adjectives.  Besides,  just  as  a 
noun,  modified  by  a  pronominal  adjective,  may  itself  become  a  pronom- 
inal adjective,  as  already  shown,  so  such  a  noun  may  become  a  pronom- 
inal adverb.  Witness  the  following  examples:  "The  writer  visited 
Sulgrave  2l  (e^ years  since." — Irving,  "A  few  minutes  aftenvards." — 
ZV  Dufferin,  Here  years  and  minutes,  as  modified  by  the  pronominal 
adjective yht;,  are  pronominal  words  ;  but,  as  modifiers  oi  since  2Sidi  after^ 
wards,  they  are  adverbs.  Hence  we  think  they  ought  to  be  called  pro- 
nominal adverbs.  Nouns  thus  used  are  not  the  objects  of  prepositions, 
either  expressed  or  implied  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  government 
whatever.  Compare  the  two  examples,  "  He  is  a  shade  better,"  and 
"  He  is  somewhat  better."  Shade  is  no  more  the  object  of  some  sup- 
pressed governing  word  than  somewhat ;  yet  the  latter,  in.  suc\\  ^.  cotvsvs.^- 
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tion,  is  regarded  as  an  adverb.  Why  is  not  shade  then  an  adverb  ? — not 
simply  an  adverb,  but,  because  used  at  the  same  time  as  a  noun,  a  pro- 
nominal adverb.  To  our  mind  this  view  and  treatment  of  the  word, 
*  while  presenting  its  true  character  and  relations,  simplifies  the  matter 
exceedingly.  It  instantly  relieves  the  question  of  construction  of  all 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  supplementing  and  tinkering. 
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THE  intellectual  condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  [Roman] 
Empire  was  at  this  epoch  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  this  respect 
there  had  been  a  real  decline.  High  mental  culture  is  not  as  independ- 
ent of  political  circumstances  as  private  morality.  Besides,  the  progress 
of  high  mental  culture  and  that  of  morality  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  certainly  a  better  man  than  all  the  old  Greek 
philosophers.  Yet  his  positive  notions  in  regard  to  the  realities  of  the 
universe  were  inferior  to  those  of  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  ;  for  he  believed 
at  times  in  dreams  and  omens,  and  in  the  gods  as  complete  and  distinct 
personalities.  The  world  was  then  undergoing  a  moral  improvement 
and  an  intellectual  decline.  From  Tiberius  to  Nerva  this  decline  is  veiy 
perceptible.  The  Greek  genius,  with  a  force,  originality,  and  copious- 
ness which  have  never  been  equalled,  had  in  the  course  of  several  cen- 
turies created  the  rational  encyclopaedia,  the  normal  discipline  of  the 
mind.  This  wonderful  movement  commenced  with  Thales,  and  the 
earliest  Ionian  schools  (b.  c.  600),  and  was  stopped  about  b.  c.  120.  The 
last  survivors  of  these  five  centuries  of  intellectual  progress — Apollonius  of 
Perga,  Eratosthenes,  Aristarchus,  Hero,  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  Chiy* 
sippus,  Cameades,  and  Panctius — had  departed,  leaving  no  successors. 
Only  Posidonius  and  a  few  astronomers  kept  up  the  ancient  reputation 
of  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  and  Pergamus.  Greece,  however  fertile  in  cre- 
ative genius,  had  not  extracted  from  her  science  and  philosophy  any 
system  of  popular  instruction  or  remedy  against  superstition.  Possessing 
admirable  scientific  institutes,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece  herself, 
were  at  the  same  time  given  over  to  the  most  senseless  credulities.  But 
if  science  does  not  succeed  in  getting  the  upper  hand  of  superstition, 
superstition  will  extinguish  science.  Between  the  two  opposing  forces 
the  combat  is  to  the  death. 

Italy,  while  adopting  Greek  science,  had  for  a  time  inspired  it  with  a 
new  sentiment     Lucretius  had  furnished  the  model  of  the  great  philo- 
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sophic  poem,  at  once  a  hymn  and  a  blasphemy — by  turns  imparting 
lerenity  and  despair,  and  imbued  with  that  profound  view  of  human 
destioy  which  was  always  wanting  in  the  Greeks,  who,  childlike  as  they 
were,  took  life  so  gayly  that  they  never  dreamed  of  cursing  the  gods,  or  of 
accusing  nature  of  injustice  and  treachery  toward  man.  Graver  thoughts 
occurred  to  the  Latin  philosophers.  But  Rome  as  well  as  Greece  failed 
to  make  science  the  basis  of  popular  education.  While  Cicero,  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  was  transferring  into  a  polished  form  the  ideas  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks ;  while  Lucretius  was  composing  his  wonderful 
poem  ;  while  Horace  was  avowing  his  frank  infidelity  in  the  ear  of 
Augustus,  who  expressed  no  surprise ;  while  Ovid,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  poets  of  the  time,  was  treating  venerable  traditions  after  the 
maimer  of  an  elegant  freethinker ;  and  while  the  great  Stoics  were  devel- 
oping the  practical  results  of  Greek  philosophy ;  the  silliest  chimeras 
met  with  full  credence,  and  belief,  in  the  marvellous  was  unbounded. 
Never  were  people  more  ready  for  prophecies  and  prodigies.  The  eclec- 
tic deism  of  Cicero,  perfected  by  Seneca,  remained  the  creed  of  a  few 
cultivated  minds,  but  exercised  no  influence  on  the  age. 

Down  to  Vespasian,  the  empire  had  nothing  which  can  be  called 
public  instruction.  What  it  afterward  possessed  was  confined  to  a  few 
dry  grammatical  exercises,  and  the  general  decline  became  rather  accel- 
erated than  retarded.  The  last  da3rs  of  the  republic,  and  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  witnessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  literary  epochs  that  has 
ever  occurred.  But  after  the  death  of  the  great  emperor  the  decline  may 
as  properly  be  called  sudden  as  rapid.  The  intelligent  and  cultivated 
society  in  which  had  moved  Cicero,  Atticus,  Oesar,  Maecenas,  Agrippa, 
and  Pollio,  had  vanished  like  a  dream.  Doubtless  enlightened  men 
remained — men  familiar  with  the  learning  of  their  day,  and  occupying 
high  positions,  such  as  Lucilius,  Pliny,  Gallio,  and  the  Senecas,  with 
the  literary  circle  which  gathered  around  them.  The  body  of  Roman 
law,  which  is  codified  philosophy,  which  is  Greek  rationalism  reduced 
to  practice,  continued  its  majestic  gro^^th.  The  noble  Roman  families 
bad  preserved  a  basis  of  purer  religion,  and  a  horror  of  what  they  called 
''superstition."  The  geographers,  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela ;  the  phy- 
sidan  and  encyclopaedist,  Celsus  ;  the  botanist,  Dioscorides  ;  the  jurist, 
Sempionius  Proculus — ^were  able  and  liberal  men.  But  these  were  ex- 
cepti<ms ;  leaving  out  a  few  thousand  enlightened  persons,  the  world 
was  trnmersed  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Credulity 
was  a  universal  malady.  Literary  culture  was  dwindling  into  a  mere 
rhetorical  shell,  which  contained  no  kernel.  The  essentially  moral  and 
practical  turn  which  society  had  taken,  banished  profound  speculatipn. 
Human  knowledge,  if  we  except  geography,  made  no  advances.  The 
schooled  and  lettered  amateur  replaced  the  creative  and  original  student. 
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Here  was  felt  the  fatal  influence  of  the  great  defect  in  Roman  character. 
That  race,  so  mighty  to  command,  was  secondary  in  genius.  The  most 
cultivated  of  Romans,  Lucretius,  Vitruvius,  Celsus,  Pliny,  Seneca,  were, 
so  far  as  regards  positive  knowledge,  the  pupils  of  the  Greeks.  Too 
often,  indeed,  it  was  second-rate  Greek  learning  which  they  reproduced 
in  second-rate  style.  Rome  never  possessed  a  great  scientific  school. 
Charlatanism  reigned  then  almost  supreme.  Finally,  the  Latin  litera- 
ture, which  certainly  displayed  some  admirable  qualities,  flourished 
during  only  a  brief  period,  and  never  made  its  way  beyond  Jhe  Occi- 
dental world. 

Greece,  fortunately,  continued  faithful  to  her  genius.  The  prodigious 
splendor  of  Roman  power  had  dazzled,  but  not  annihilated  it  In  fifty 
years  more  we  shall  find  her  reconquering  the  world,  giving  again  her 
laws  to  thought,  and  sharing  the  throne  of  the  Antonines.  But  at  this 
period  Greece  herself  was  passing  through  one  of  her  intervals  of  lassi- 
tude. Genius  was  scarce,  and  original  science  inferior  to  what  it  had 
been  in  preceding  ages,  and  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  following.  The 
Alexandrian  school,  which  had  been  declining  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
but  still  at  Caesar's  era  could  furnish  a  Sosigenes,  was  now  dumb. 

The  space  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Trajan,  must 
then  be  classed  as  a  period  of  temporary  degradation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. The  ancient  world  had  by  no  means  uttered  its  last  word,  but 
the  bitter  trials  through  which  it  was  passing  took  from  it  both  voice  and 
courage.  When  brighter  days  return,  and  genius  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  terrible  sway  of  the  Caesars,  she  will  take  heart  again.  Epicetus, 
Plutarch,  Dionysius,  the  golden-mouthed  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Juvenal,  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  Aretaeus,  Galen,  Ptolemy,  Hyp- 
sicles,  Theon,  and  Lucan,  will  renew  the  palmy  days  of  Greece ;  not 
that  inimitable  Greece  which  existed  but  once  for  the  simultaneous  de- 
light and  despair  of  all  who  love  the  beautiful,  but  a  Greece  still  fruitful 
and  abounding,  which  will  mingle  her  own  gifls  with  the  Roman  genius, 
and  produce  works  of  novelty  and  originality,  yet  able  to  charm  the 
world.  The  general  taste  was  bad.  Great  Greek  writers  were  wanting  ; 
and  the  Latin  writers  extant,  except  the  satirical  Persius,  were  of  an  ordi- 
nary type.  Excessive  declamation  spoiled  everything.  The  rule  by 
which  the  public  judged  intellectual  productions  was  nearly  the  same  as 
it  is  now.  Only  brilliancy  was  looked  for.  Language  ceased  to  be  the 
simple  vestment  of  thought,  deriving  all  its  elegance  from  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  idea  sought  to  be  expressed.  Language  began  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  own  sake.  The  aim  of  an  author  was  to  display  his 
own  talent  The  excellence  of  a  recitation  or  public  reading  was  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  passages  which  excited  applause.  The  cardinal 
principal,  that  in  art  everything  should  serve  as  ornament,  but  that  any- 
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thing  inserted  expressly  as  ornament  is  bad,  was  entirely  forgotten.  It 
was  a  very  literary  period,  as  they  say.  Hardly  an}'thing  was  talked  of 
but  eloquence  and  style ;  and  after  all,  nearly  everybody  wrote  incor- 
rectly, and  there  was  not  a  solitary  orator.  The  true  orator  and  writer 
are  not  those  who  make  speaking  or  writing  their  trade.  At  the  theatre 
the  principal  actor  absorbed  attention,  and  dramas  were  suppressed  in 
order  that  brilliant  passages  might  be  recited.  The  literary  fashion  of 
the  day  was  a  silly  dillettantism — a  foolish  vanity,  which  led  ever>body  to 
affect  talent,  and  which  did  not  stop  short  of  the  imperial  throne.  Hence 
extreme  insipidity  and  interminable  ''Theseids,"  or  dramas  written  to 
be  read  in  literary  circles  ;  and  hence  a  dreary  desert  of  poetical  common- 
place, which  can  be  compared  only  with  the  epics  and  classic  tragedies 
of  sixty  years  ago. 

Stoicism  itself  could  not  escape  this  disease,  or  at  least  it  did  not  before 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  in  clothing  its  doctrines  in 
elegant  vesture.  What  strange  productions  are  those  tragedies  of  Seneca, 
in  which  the  loftiest  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  most  wearisome 
style  of  literary  quackery  I  indices  at  once  of  moral  advancement  and  of 
an  irremediable  decline  of  taste.  We  are  compelled  to  say  the  same  of 
Lucan.  The  tension  of  inind  which  resulted  naturally  fix^m  the  emi- 
nently tragic  character  of  the  epoch  gave  rise  to  a  species  of  inflation,  in 
which  state  the  only  anxiety  was  to  win  applause  by  brilliant  sentences. 
Something  analogous  to  this  happened  among  us  [the  French]  during 
the  Revolution  ;  and  the  most  terrible  crisis  which  ever  existed  produced 
scarcely  anything  but  a  schoolmaster's  literature  crammed  with  declama- 
tion. We  must  not,  however,  stop  at  this  point.  New  ideas  are  some- 
times expressed  with  much  ostentation.  The  style  of  Seneca  is  sober, 
simple,  and  pure,  in  comparison  with  that  of  St  Augustine.  But  we 
forgive  the  latter  his  detestable  style  and  insipid  conceits,  in  return  for 
his  noble  sentiments. 

At  all  events,  this  cultivation,  which  was  in  so  many  respects  noble  and 
superior,  did  not  extend  to  the  people.  This  would  have  been  a  minor 
deprivation  if  the  people  had  had  at  least  some  religious  nourishment, 
something  similar  to  that  which  the  Church  provides  for  the  lowest  grades 
of  modem  society.  But  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  wise  policy  of  Rome  had  left  unmolested  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship,  prohibiting  only  those  observances  which  were  inhu- 
man, seditious,  or  injurious  to  others.  She  had  spread  over  them  all  a 
sort  of  official  varnish,  which  gave  them  some  general  resemblance,  and 
blended  them,  good  and  bad,  together.  Unfortunately,  these  old  creeds, 
though  very  diverse  in  origin,  had  one  common  characteristic.  It  was 
equally  impossible  for  any  and  all  of  them  to  provide  theological  instruc- 
tion, applied  morality,  edifying  preaching,  or  a  pastoral  ministry  pro- 
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ductive  of  good  among  the  people.  The  pagan  temple  was  never  what 
the  synagogue  and  the  church  were  in  their  best  days — that  is,  a  com- 
mon home,  school,  inn,  hospital,  and  refuge  for  the  poor.  It  was 
only  a  chilly  cell,  which  the  people  seldom  entered,  and  where  they 
never  learned  anything. — Renan. 


^  • » 


GAINING  THE  ATTENTION. 

THE  teacher  who  fails  to  get  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  fiiils  wholly. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  teaching,  where  this  is  not  secured. 
Gaining  the  attention,  however,  is  not  the  only  indispensable  condition. 
We  have  seen  a  class  wrought  by  tricks  and  devices  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  aroused  mental  activity — fairly  panting  with  eagerness,  yet  learning 
nothing.  The  teacher  had  the  knack  of  stirring  them  up  and  lashing 
them  into  a  half-frenzy  of  expectation,  without  having  any  substantial 
knowledge  wherewith  to  reward  their  eagerness.  With  his  one-sided 
skill,  he  was  but  a  mountebank.  For  real  successful  teaching,  there 
must  be  these  two  things  :  the  ability  to  hold  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  the  ability  to  give  them  sound  and  seasonable  instruction.  Lacking 
the  latter  ability,  the  pupil  goes  away  with  his  vessel  unfilled  :  lacking 
the  former,  the  teacher  only  pours  water  upon  the  ground. 

How  shall  the  teacher  secure  attention  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  it  This 
is  half  the  battle.  Let  him  settle  it  with  himself,  that  until  he  does 
this,  he  is  doing  nothing ;  that  without  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  is 
no  more  a  teacher  than  the  chair  which  he  occupies.  With  this  truth 
fully  realized,  he  will  come  before  his  class  resolved  to  have  a  hearing ; 
and  this  very  resolution  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  scholars.  Children 
are  quick  to  discern  the  mental  attitude  of  a  teacher.  They  know,  as  by 
instinct,  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  they 
yield  without  dispute  to  a  claim  resolutely  put 

This,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher.  He  must  go  to  his  class 
with  the  resolute  determination  of  making  every  scholar  feel  his  pres- 
ence all  the  time.  The  moment  a  pupil  shows  that  the  consciousness  of 
his  teacher's  presence  is  not  on  his  mind,  as  a  restraining  or  attracting 
power,  something  is  wrong.  The  first  step  toward  producing  that  con- 
sciousness, as  an  abiding  influence,  is  for  the  teacher  to  determine  in  his 
own  mind  to  bring  it  about  Without  being  arrogant,  without  being 
dictatorial,  without  being  or  doing  anything  that  is  disagreeable  or  unbe- 
cotning,  he  must  put  forth  a  distinct  power  of  self-assertion.     He  must 
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determine  to  make  them  feel  that  he  is  there,  that  he  is  there  all  the  time, 
that  he  is  there  to  every  one  of  them. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  must  not  disappoint  the  atttention  which 
his  manner  has  challenged.  He  must  have  something  of  value  to  com- 
municate. He  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  lesson,  so  that  the 
pupils  shall  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  hinu  His  lips  must  keep 
knowledge.  The  human  heart  thirsts  for  knowledge.  This  is  one  of 
its  natural  instincts ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  children 
hanging  with  fondness  around  one  who  has  something  to  tell  them. 
Let  the  teacher  then  be  sure  to  have  something  to  say,  as  well  as  be  de- 
termined to  say  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  must  have  his  knowledge  perfectly  at 
command.  It  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  If  he  hesitates,  and 
stops  to  think,  or  to  look  in  his  book  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  up 
what  he  has  to  tell  them,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  lose  his  chance.  Teach- 
ing children,  particularly  young  children,  is  like  shooting  birds  on  the 
wing.  The  moment  your  bird  is  in  sight,  you  must  fire.  The  moment 
you  have  the  child's  eye,  be  ready  to  speak.  This  readiness  of  utterance 
is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated.  The  ripest  scholars  are  often  sadly  deficient 
in  it ;  the  very  habit  of  profound  study  being  apt  to  induce  slowness. 
A  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  this  defect,  must  resolutely  set  himself  to 
resist  it  and  overcome  it.  He  can  do  so,  if  he  will.  But  it  requires 
resolution  and  efibrt 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  teacher  should  place  himself  so  that  every 
pupil  in  the  class  is  in  sight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  teacher  press- 
ing close  up  to  the  centre  of  the  class,  so  that  if  he  turns  his  face  to  those 
on  one  side,  he  must  at  the  same  time  turn  his  back  to  those  on  the 
other.  Always  sit  or  stand  where  you  can  see  the  face  of  every  pupil. 
I  have  seen  the  whole  character  of  the* instruction  and  discipline  of  a 
class  changed  by  the  observance  of  this  simple  rule. 

Another  rule  is,  to  use  your  eyes  quite  as  much  as  your  tongue.  If 
you  want  your  class  to  look  at  you,  you  must  look  at  them.  The  eye 
has  a  magie.  power.  It  wins,  it  guides,  it  rewards,  it  punishes,  it  con- 
trob.  You  must  learn  how  to  see  every  child  all  the  time.  Some  teach- 
ers seem  to  be  able  to  see  only  one  pupil  at  a  time.  This  will  never  do. 
While  you  are  giving  this  absorbed  attention  to  one,  all  the  rest  are  run- 
ning wild.  Neither  will  it  do  for  the  teacher  to  be  looking  about  much,  to 
see  what  is  going  on  among  the  other  classes  in  the  room.  Your  schol- 
ars' eyes  will  be  very  apt  to  follow  yours.  You  are  the  engineer,  they 
are  the  passengers.  If  you  run  ofi*  the  track,  they  will  do  likewise.  Nor 
must  your  eye  be  occupied  with  the  book,  hunting  up  question  and 
answer,  nor  dropped  to  the  floor  in  excessive  modesty.      All  the  power 
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of  seeing  that  you  have  is  needed  for  looking  earnestly,  lovingly,  with- 
out interruption,  into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  your  pupils. 

But  for  the  observance  of  this  rule,  another  is  indispensable.  You 
must  learn  to  teach  without  a  book.  Perhaps  you  cannot  do  this  abso- 
lutely. But  the  nearer  you  can  approach  to  it,  the  better.  Thorough 
preparation,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  this  power.  Some  teachers  think 
they  have  prepared  a  lesson  when  they  have  gone  over  it  once,  and  stud* 
ied  out  all  the  answers.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  This  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  preparation.  You  might  as  well  think  that  you 
have  learned  the  Multiplication  Table,  and  are  prepared  to  teach  it,  when 
you  have  gone  over  it  once  and  seen  by  actual  count  that  the  figures  are 
all  right,  and  you  know  where  to  put  your  finger  on  them  when  re- 
quired. You  are  prepared  to  teach  a  lesson  when  you  have  all  that  is 
in  it  at  your  tongue's  end.  Any  preparation  short  of  this  will  not  da 
Once  prepare  a  lesson  in  this  way,  and  it  will  give  you  such  freedom  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  you  will  experience  such  a  pleasure  in  it,  that 
you  will  never  want  to  relapse  into  the  old  indolent  habit. 


THE   SMITH    FAMILY. 
Chapter  VIL— Terminus, 

IN  the  declination  of  the  Smith  Family  may  be  seen  the  course  of 
thousands,  who  have  been  drawn,  by  the  vain  hope  of  bettering 
their  condition,  from  the  simple  pleasures,  calm  content,  and  healthy 
labors  of  the  country,  into  the  vortex  of  city  life.  The  description  given 
is  not  only  believed  to  be  truthful,  but  common  to  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  As  a  rule,  the  children  of  such  parties  de- 
teriorate, and  form  what  is  there  termed  the  rabble  or  the  mob.  Edu- 
cated as  they  are  by  Filth  and  Vice,  their  lives  pass  away  in  debauchery, 
crime,  and  its  consequent  punishment  The  only  schoolmaster  they 
know  is  the  magistrate,  and  he  commonly  arrives  on  the  scene  too  late, 
nor  does  he  seek  to  render  his  monitions  effective  for  reform,  but  only 
for  punishment 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  New  York,  with  its  public-school  system,  «has 

provided  for  the  education  of  all  its  people.     To  this  it  is  answered,  that 

if  the  reports  of  its  tenement-houses  be  correct,  many  children  attend 

another  school  also,  in  which  ''Chaos"  and  "Old  Night"  are  the  princi- 

pa]  instructors.     In  London,  the  members  of  such  families  as  have  been 
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trotted  of,  are  not  unfrequently,  by  the  superincumbent  force  of  the  law, 
ground  down  into  brutality  and  barbarism  ;  whilst,  in  New  York,  the 
same  class,  better  fed,  and  consequently  more  daring — partially  edu- 

« 

cated,  and  consequently  more  capable— <:ommonly  develop  into  rowdies 
and  active  criminals. 

The  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  society  lies  not  in  the  increase  of  legal 
penalties,  nor  in  the  augmentation  of  the  police  force  of  our  cities.  The 
magistrate  is  merely  the  reserved  force  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  school- 
master the  deputy  of  the  parent.  Man  is  like  a  Corinthian  column.  There 
is  the  material  base,  the  intellectual  shaft,  and  the  moral  capital.  In  build- 
ing up  the  future  inhabitant  of  our  cities,  we  ought  to  have  attended  prima- 
rily to  the  base.  The  true  reform,  when  it  comes,  will  exhibit  itself  first 
in  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  people.  Connubial  affection 
and  parental  love  are  the  germs  of  all  the  order,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
community.  Under  adverse  material  circumstances  these  depart,  and 
crime  enters.  In  spite  of  the  teachings  of  social-science  reformers  and 
the  doctrines  of  political  economists,  these  circumstances  must  be  over- 
ruled. The  home  of  the  agricultural  or  mechanical  producer  must  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  institutions  in  the  nation.  The 
law  has  done  all  it  can  to  elevate  it  in  our  cities,  and  only  succeeded  in 
making  matters  worse.  The  time  will  come  when  a  true,  living,  and 
working  Christianity  will  say  to  it:  "Stand  aside,  and  let  me  trj' my 
hand  at  alleviating  the  condition  of  mankind.'' 


ART  A  RECUPERATIVE  AGENT. 

TO  an  instructor,  Art  is  a  recuperative  agent  To  an  artist,  Art  is 
work.  All  forces  are  modified  by  circumstances.  The  instructor 
deals  every  day  with  facts.  He  can  therefore  recuperate  on  aesthetic  truth, 
presented  to  him  under  the  attractive  veil  of  Art.  The  dramatist  recu- 
perates on  facts.  Art  to  him  is  work.  The  fine  play  of  fancy  is  his 
labor.  He  needs  bringing  down  to  the  plane  of  the  Real.  A  school  is 
to  him  a  mimic  epitome  of  the  world.  He  will  gather  data  from  your 
dullest  pupil.     Now  reverse  the  scale  :   Gather  recuperation  from  him. 

The  secret  of  the  mission  of  the  drama  is  its  power  through  the 
aesthetic  over  the  "  play-principle"  of  human  nature.  Not  the  veriest 
school-boy,  who,  Saturday  afternoon,  scoops  out  a  hole  in  the  sand- 
bank of  some  cellar  in  process  of  excavation,  and,  having  "  hooked" 
two  potatoes  from  the  kitchen  of  his  home,  invites  five  of  his  mates  to 
play  build  a  fire  and  have  a  clam-bake — but  is  a  dramatist.     He  is  coin- 
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ing,  in  his  humble  and  anything  but  neat  way,  happiness  on  a  larger 
scale.  Not  a  six^year  old  miss,  playing  tea-party,  and  inviting  her  doll 
to  mimic  sponge-cake  and  infinitessimal  sandwiches,  but  is  in  her 
way  a  dramatist  On  Saturday  children  recuperate.  They  do  this  by 
intuition  :  but  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world  could  not  better  the 
rkgime. 

You  think  the  play-principle  inherent  only  in  children  ?  Do  days 
and  months  and  years  so  materialize  us  that  there  no  longer  exists  in  our 
hearts  the  impulse  to  coin  beautiful  existence  out  of  the  material  within 
our  grasp  ?  Teachers  need  recuperation  quite  as  much  as  pupils,  and 
much  the  same  kind  too. 

But  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  teachers  to  play  *'  clam- 
bake" over  a  couple  of  purloined  potatoes,  or  **  tea-party"  over  micro- 
scopic sandwiches.  Besides,  were  such  things  allowable  in  elegant 
society,  the  teachers  could  not  possibly  enjoy  themselves  at  it.  True, 
but  there  are  things  that  they  can  enjoy  as  keenly  as  the  boy  does 
the  **  clam-bake"  or  the  girl  the  '*  tea-party."  The  highest  of  these 
is  Art 

Will  you,  most  grave  and  dignified  teacher,  condescend  to  think  for 
a  moment  which  of  the  magic  wands  of  Art  has  most  pow^er  over  you  ? 
Which  affords  you  the  most  aesthetic  enjoyment?  By  a  benevolent 
Providence  we  are  gifted  with  a  variety  of  faculties.  If  we  tire  of  Wri- 
ting and  Reading,  lo !  Contour  and  Color  present  themselves  through 
.Sculpture  and  Painting.  Is  your  sight  wearied  ?  Do  you  prefer 
sound  ?  Then  Music  soothes-  and  elevates,  refines  and  strengthens. 
Do  you  weary  of  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  Real  ?  Then  vault  to 
the  ideal  from  the  stage  of  Poetry  or  the  Drama.  Do  you  tire  of  this } 
Draw  and  paint  a  flower. 

You  think  it  beneath  your  dignity?  From  the  telescope  to  the 
microscope  goes  the  philosopher.  Is  your  brain  crowded  with  the 
dramatis  persona  of  the  last  week's  Act  in  your  school-drama  ?  Seize 
the  art  of  the  dramatist  Evolve  the  ideal  of  the  pageant  Next  Mon- 
day you  will  And  that  you  have  gained  power. 


Thosk  who  take  honors  in  nature's  university,  who  learn  the  laws 
which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and 
successful  men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
"Poll,"  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get  through  without  much  dis- 
credit Those  who  won't  learn  at  all  are  plucked,  and  then  you  can't 
come  up  again.     Nature's  pluck  means  extermination. — Prof.  Huxley. 


BURSARIES. 

MANY  young  men  obtain  a  collegiate  education  in  Scotland  who 
could  not  in  England.  In  all  the  Scotch  universities  there  are 
Bursaries,  or  scholarships — open  to  contestants,  and  bestowed  according 
to  merit — ^which  are  sufficient  to  sup[>ort  the  winners,  with  perhaps  a  little 
outside  assistance,  during  their  college  life.  Thus  by  hard  work,  before 
going  up  to  the  university,  a  poor  young  man  may  secure  for  himself 
the  means  of  subsistence  while  he  pursues  his  studies.  All  who  enter  the 
Bajan,  or  First  Year's  Course,  compete  for  these  prizes.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  try  their  luck,  although  the  sons  of  wealthy  men  generally  resign 
to  poorer  claimants  the  bursaries  which  they  may  gain,  and  are  content 
with  the  honor  of  having  been  successful.  Foppishly-dressed  dandies 
and  clumsy  youths  clad  in  ill-made  homespun,  meet  each  other  in  these 
competitions.  Boys  whose  worldly  all  may  consist  of  a  few  pounds, 
scraped  together  with  difficulty  through  long  exertion  on  their  own  part 
and  that  of  their  parents,  are  here  placed  on  a  level  with  the  gentleman's 
son,  let  him  be  ever  so  wealthy.  Often,  too,  does  the  result  prove  that 
the  superior  man  is  the  roughly-clad,  gawky-looking  rustic.  And  yet 
the  odds  are  all  against  him.  The  inferiority  of  his  training,  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  he  has  had  to  prepare,  and  above  all,  the  awkwardness 
which  he  feels  at  being  placed  in  a  scene  so  new  to  him,  all  combine  to 
place  him  at  a  disadvantage.  While  the  boy  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  mix  in  society  is  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  and  can  criti- 
cise the  appearance  and  probable  stamina  of  his  opponents,  the  peasant 
is  weighed  down  with  diffidence  and  doubts  as  to  his  own  capabilities, 
and  feels  an  incubus  of  fear  as  the  hour  of  trial  Approaches.  Only  after 
the  papers  are  placed  before  him,  and  he  becomes  thoroughly  engrossed 
with  his  work,  does  he  forget  ever}-thing,  so  that  his  mind  has  full  play. 
Then  perhaps  he  is  on  more  than  equal  terms,  unless  over-anxiety  makes 
him  nervous.  But  with  every  disadvantage,  he  generally  comes  off  the 
winner.  And  this  is  easily  explained.  While  the  parents  at  home  have 
been  anxious  for  some  of  their  boys  to  go  to  college,  the  teacher  is  judi- 
cious enough  not  to  encourage  any  save  the  really  talented,  unless  their 
parents  can  afford  the  expenses  of  a  collegiate  education  without  the  aid 
of  a  bursary.  But  when  he  finds  a  boy  who  gives  a  guaranty  of  his 
ability  to  distinguish  himself,  and  gain  the  means  for  his  own  advance- 
ment, he  does  encourage  him  ;  and  thus  there  is  generally  excellent  ma- 
terial among  the  peasants  who  present  themselves  at  the  competition. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  bursaries  are  a  source  of  much  good. 
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They  open  up  a  pathway  to  learning  to  many  who  could  never  otherwise 
reach  it.  Hundreds  of  talented  men,  who  probably  would  never  have 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  whose  services  would  have  been  lost  to 
their  fellow-men,  have  found  this  a  ladder  by  which  they  could  climb  to 
eminence.  From  the  poor  of  the  land  many  splendid  men  have  sprung 
— giants  in  science  and  letters.  The  bar,  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  and 
medicine  can  all  boast  of  the  talent  which  have  adorned  them,  though 
that  talent  may  often  have  had  its  origin  in  the  peasant's  hut.  Indian 
judges,  senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge,  and  professors  of  universities 
could  be  named  who  were  holders  of  bursaries  at  Aberdeen,  and  who 
would  have  had  almost  insuperable  pecuniary  difficulties  to  encounter 
had  not  these  bursaries  been  in  existence.  The  other  Scotch  universities 
all  have  bursaries  attached  to  them,  but  none  of  them  so  many  open  to 
competition  as  Aberdeen.  In  the  others  they  are  nearly  all  obtained  by 
presentation ;  and  as  they  are  much  larger  in  value,  they  are  often 
hunted  after  by  those  who  could  get  their  sons  through  the  course  with- 
out their  aid.  In  Aberdeen  there  are  about  fifty  competed  for  annually, 
and  out  of  these  it  may  safely  be  said  that  half  the  number  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  really  need  them.  And  is  it  not  a  great  thing  i\L 
every  year  twenty-five  young  men  should  have  a  splendid  educational 
field  opened  up  to  them,  and  that  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  nation 
should  be  thus  drawn  from  obscurity,  and  have  a  chance  of  showing 
its  light  freely  before  all  men  ?  Scotland  and  Scotchmen  pay  honor  to 
the  names  of  those  who  have  given  their  wealth  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  example  of  a  few  has  already  been  followed  by  many,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  followed  by  many  more.  Will  not  some  of  the  wealthy  and 
charitable  men  of  this  country  do  likewise  ?  Free  schools  and  even  free 
colleges  are  not  enough.  What  matters  it  to  the  poor  that  they  can  get 
their  education  free,  if  they  cannot  get  food  to  maintain  them  while  they 
are  being  educated  ?  While  at  home  they  can  live  by  working  or  by 
the  aid  of  their  parents  ;  but,  when  they  enter  upon  a  collegiate  course, 
this  is  impossible.  Many  who  thirst  after  knowledge  are  thus  prevented 
from  tasting  its  waters ;  and  while  the  free  schools  and  colleges  are 
crowded  with  boys  whose  parents  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their  education, 
those  who  have  talent  must  often  stand  aside  and  see  the  gates  opened 
for  mediocrity.  Let  bursaries  be  established  for  which  all  may  contend, 
and  it  will  soon  be  found  that  humble  merit  will  find  its  way  in,  and  by 
its  brilliant  success  reward  the  generosity  which  has  helped  it  forward. 
There  is  wealth  enough  and  to  spare  to  accomplish  this,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  our  people  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  money  freely  in  a 
good  cause.  Let  them  then  think  of  this  one,  and  remember  the 
reward  conferrod  upon  those  who  gave  even  **a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
those  little  ones. " 


JUNE,     1868. 


Compulsory  Education. 


IN  the  Special  Report  of  our  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  Compulsory  Education  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  we  find  these  frank  and  sensible  words  : 

"  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to  send 
their  children  and  wards  of  a  proper  school  age  to  the  public  school^, 
or  to  provide  education  for  them  at  home  or  at  private  schools,  until  the 
persuasive  power  of  good  Uachingy  commodious  and  comfortable  school- 
houses ^  and  fru  schools  shall  have  been  tried  in  vain." 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Rice's.    Again  : 

''It  would  be  unpardonable  cruelty  to  make  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  when  we  have  no  better  accommodations  to  offer  the 
children." 

The  character  of  the  accommodations  offered  in  New  York — and 
this  State  not  unfairly  represents  the  entire  country — is  shown  in  the 
same  connection  : 

"'(|ie  best  illustration  of  the  condition  of  school-houses  in  the  rural 
districts,  including  those  in  the  villages,  is  the  fact  that  the  average  valu- 
ation of  the  school-houses  and  their  sites  is  but  $492.12.  They  are 
square  boxes  built  without  taste,  poorly  supplied  with  seats,  badly  venti- 
lated, too  warm  or  too  cold  in  winter,  and  insufficiently  furnished.  About 
one-half  of  them  are  on  sites  unfenced,  leaving  them  open  to  the  high- 
way, and  one-fifth  the  entire  number  have  no  accessory  buildings,  de- 
manded by  modesty  and  decency. " 


In  the  lai;ger  towns  and  cities,  the  school-houses  are  more  impos- 
ing ;  are  generally  constructed  with  more  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils ;  and  are  tolerably  well  provided  with  suitable  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus. Yet  even  in  the  cities  the  provisions  are  not  unfrequently 
more  pretentious  than  real.  Magnificent  buildings,  with  no  sufficient 
means  of  ventilation,  furniture  much  more  oni;iLmeiv\3\  >\v'wv  corccfetv.- 
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able,  and  expensive  apparatus  that  is  seldom  or  never  used,  may  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  superficial  observers ;  but  they  cannot  satisfy 
those  who  know,  that  with  all  this  display,  the  larger  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren are  literally  crammed  into  rooms  which  cannot  accommodate  half 
their  number,  while  thousands  are  turned  away,  or  more  wisely  kept 
away,  because  there  is  no  room  at  all  for  them. 

The  facts  exhibited  by  Mr.  Rice  go  far  to  show  the  folly  of  the  loud 
assertions,  that  we  sometimes  hear  made,  of  the  munificent  if  not  uni- 
versal provision  made  by  the  State  for  popular  education,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people  in  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  it  But 
there  is  another  and  deeper  reason  for  the  popular  indifference  toward 
the  schools — a  deeper  cause  for  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  making  attend- 
ance at  them  compulsory  (even  were  more  suitable  school  accommoda- 
tions provided)  than  Mr.  Rice  has  mentioned.  So  long  as  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  can  say,  as  they  do  now,  that  not  half  of  what  they  studied  in 
school  was  worth  the  time  they  spent  upon  it ;  that  nearly  all  the  useful 
knowledge,  mental  discipline  or  culture,  that  they  have  ever  received, 
has  been  obtained  outside  of  the  school-room — ^just  so  long  will  it  be 
impossible  to  make  them  feel  that  a  law  compelling  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  their  children  to  the  same  unprofitable  routine,  is  anything  short 
of  tyranny.  Let  the  schools  provide  instruction  that  is  demonstrably 
worth  the  time,  and  labor,  and  money-price  demanded  for  it — a  training 
that  will  show  itself,  by  its  fruits,  to  be  indispensable  in  the  competition 
of  life — and  we  question  whether  there  will  long  be  occasion  for  com- 
plaints of  popular  indifference  to  the  claims  of  the  schools,  or  need  of 
legislation  to  compel  attendance  upon  them.  J 


Wherein  the  Schools  fail. 

THEY  do  not  educate.     Some  teachers  do ;  but  the  many  do  not 
Children  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taught  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
the  faculties  which  God  has  given  them, — ^and  that  alone  is  education. 
Not  one  child  in  a  million  is  made  an  independent  discoverer  of  knowl- 
edge :  we  do  not  mean  a  discoverer  oi  new  kivovfledge^  but  that  knowl- 
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edge  which  is  new  to  him.  Not  one  in  a  million  learns  to  see  what  he 
looks  at,  understand  what  he  sees,  or  distinguish  what  he  under- 
stands. 

School-training,  instead  of  improving  one's  faculties,  more  often  blunts 
them.  The  child  is  not  taught  to  rely  upon  what  he  sees,  but  what  some- 
body else  claims  to  have  seen.  He  judges — if  he  judges  at  all — not  from 
sense,  but  from  testimony.  He  must  believe  what  his  book  or  his 
teacher  tells  him.  To  doubt  the  former  is  presumption  ;  to  doubt  the 
latter,  rank  heresy.  If  what  he  sees  or  feels  conflicts  with  what  they  tell 
him,  he  must  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  All  his  faculties — 
save  the  receptive — are  trained  to  disuse.  Individuality  and  self-reliance 
are  destroyed.     Theoretically,  he  is  made 

^  Heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  filet  of  time.** 

Practically,  he  is  prevented  from  ever  arriving  at  majority.  His  patri- 
mony  never  comes  to  be  actually  his.  He  is  shown  the  title-deeds  ;  is 
told  where  his  inheritance  lies,  and,  may-be,  what  it  is  ;  but  he  is  given 
no  power  to  take  possession  of  it,  or  to  add  anything  to  it  He  goes 
through  life  seeing  with  others'  eyes  and  hearing  with  others'  ears  :  really 
a  dependant,  though  he  believes  himself  an  intellectual  Croesus. 

His  knowledge  is  all  at  second-hand.  This,  when  real,  is  good  in  a 
degree,  as  paper  money  is  good.  It  has  a  nominal  value,  and  passes 
current  But  the  second-hand  knowledge  that  passes  in  the  schools  will 
not  always  pass  outside  of  them.  Too  often  it  is  counterfeit,  or  worse — 
mere  dead  leaves,  that  b\\  to  dust  when  wanted  for  use.  In  providing 
a  little  hoard  of  these,  with  here  and  there  a  grain  of  true  knowl- 
edge, the  schools  monopolize  years  that  should  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. 

Here  is  where  reform  must  begin.  Children  must  be  told  less  and 
trained  more.  They  must  be  taught  to  see  and  feel  and  hear  aright,  and 
for  a  purpose  :  to  know  what  to  look  for,  to  find  what  they  seek,  and  to 
hold  fast  whatever  they  find  worth  possessing.  This  is  the  only  edu- 
cation worthy  of  the  name. 

Send  an  untrained  man  to  the  fields  to  hunt  for  birds  or  beetles,  stones 
or  flowers.  He  may  seek  with  diligence,  yet  find  nothing ;  for  he  does 
not  know  what  to  look  for,  or  how  or  where  to  look  for  it  The  rarest 
flower  to  him  is  no  better  than  a  weed,  and  an  uudeset\\itdi\;^^Cy.  \vci\i^\.- 
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ter  than  the  commonest  flower.  He  will  fill  his  pockets  with  worthless 
pebbles,  and  spurn  with  his  feet  the  choicest  minerals  without  seeing 
them.  Send  an  Audubon,  a  Miller,  or  a  Thoreau,  and  he  will  bring 
from  the  barrenest  waste  treasures  that  will  make  man  richer  and  wiser 
to  the  latest  generation. 

The  world  is  full  of  undiscovered  wealth  and  wisdom.  We  pass  it 
unheeding  every  day ;  for  we  have  never  been  trained  to  look  for  it,  or 
to  recognize  it  when  it  is  seen.  Now  and  then  there  comes  a  man  with 
undimmed  vision,  seeing  the  wonders  of  creation,  or  with  ears  wide  open 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  sees  and  hears  and  reveals. 
The  world  calls  him  mad,  and  by  and  by,  a  genius.  The  schools  can- 
not make  every  child  a  genius.  But  they  should  not  tend  to  unmake 
those  that  are  born  so.  Their  first  work  should  be  to  enlighten  the  eyes, 
to  open  the  ears,  and  to  sharpen  the  wits  to  use  to  good  purpose  the  sharp- 
ened faculties.  To  this  end,  books  are  good  as  an  assistance  in  the  final 
stages,  but  very  bad  as  a  sole  reliance,  especially  in  the  beginning. 

The  natural  is  the  true  foundation,  and  should  be  the  starting-point  in 
education.  Men's  descriptions  of  things  are  valuable  only  when  the 
things  themselves  are  inaccessible.  And  in  education,  inaccessible  things 
may  well  be  left  alone  until  some  acquaintance  has  been  made  with  things 
near  at  hand.  A  fact  to  be  of  value  need  not  come  from  the  antipodes  or 
from  the  moon.  The  moss  that  grows  by  our  door-stone  is  as  well  worth 
knowing  as  that  which  inspired  Mungo  Park  in  the  African  wilderness. 
The  habits  of  the  house-cat  or  the  garden-toad  are  as  worthy  of  study  as 
the  habits  of  the  Bengal  tiger  or  the  chameleon.  For  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation, an  hour  spent  in  intelligently  observing  an  ant  or  a  spider,  is 
worth  many  hours  of  reading  about  termites  or  tarantulas.  At  any 
rate,  without  a  basis  of  positive  knowledge,  gained  by  observation 
and  discovery,  the  knowedge  afforded  by  books  is  vague  and  of  doubt- 
ful value,  while  the  acquisition  of  it  goes  but  little  way  toward  edu- 
cation. 

The  supplying  of  the  means  for  acquiring  fundamental  facts 
and  experiences ;  for  clearing  the  eyes,  opening  the  ears,  and  sharp- 
ening all  the  faculties  by  a  systematic  inciting  to  personal  activity  in 
the  discovery  of  knowledge,  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  schools. 
Some  day  they  will  do  this  work,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they 
with  truth  be  said  to  educate. 
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The  Mother's  Influence. 

THE  culture  of  the  intellect  does  not  necessarily  confer  moral 
power.  That  springs  from  character,  and  a  man's  character  is 
formed  bj  his  loves,  by  the  ideals  he  cherishes,  by  the  inspirations  he 
receives^  not  by  any  scientific  acquirements  he  may  make. 

These  ideals  are  created,  these  inspirations  given,  mainly  by  the 
tendency  imparted  to  young  Emotion  before  Reason  assumes  her  right 
to  govern.  The  instincts  of  the  child  develop  into  habits  long  before 
logical  deduction  teaches  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Habits  are  the  groundwork  of  character,  and  the  formation  of  good  habits 
is  the  special  province  of  the  mother.  To  inspire  love  for  the  fitting, 
the  beautiful,  the  gentle — ^to  insist  on  the  repression  of  the  unfitting,  the 
unlovely,  the  violent,  is  her  work,  and  she  alone  can  efficiently  per- 
form it 

A  good  man,  or  a  good  child,  is  one  that  loves  good.  If  we  would 
have  children  truthful,  heroic,  loving,  then  must  the  mothers,  by  example 
and  training,  cause  them  to  love  truth,  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to 
exercise  themselves  in  acts  of  kindness,  while  the  habits  are  in  process 
of  formation.  The  precocious  development  of  the  intellect,  before  these 
habits  have  acquired  strength,  retards  and  often  prevents  their  formation ; 
and  thus  is  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  self- 
government  in  afler-life. 

When  a  man  wakes  to  reason,  with  habits  adverse  to  the  exercise  of 
the  virtues  which  his  reason  causes  him  to  admire,  he  is  obviously  in  a 
much  less  favorable  position  for  advancement  than  one  who  finds  his 
habits  already  formed  on  the  model  of  the  excellence  to  which  he  would 
aspire.  And  however  carefully  he  may  have  been  instructed  in  the 
theory  of  morals,  it  will  avail  him  little  without  the  sustaining  influence 
of  correct  habits.  The  intellect  is  man's  crown  of  royalty;  but  there 
is  a  power  behind  the  throne.  The  affections  govern.  If  these  are 
badly  placed,  intellectual  training  only  increases  the  bad  man's  power 
to  do  evil. 

The  schools  train  the  intellect  The  mother  trains  the  heart  That  is 
her  province.  If  her  duties  were  never  neglected,  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  of  the  disappointments  so  oflen  charged  to  scholastic 
education. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  March  30,  1868. 

MR.  EDITOR. — Allow  me  to  correct  some  misstatements  in  re- 
gard to  Solomon  Munk  which  I  find  in  your  April  number. 

It  IS  true  that  Munk  (not  Munck)  was  of  Jewish  family  ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  he  '*had  been  a  professor  in  one  of  the  German  universities." 
Being  a  Jew,  he  could  not  be  a  professor  in  Prussia — where  he  had 
studied  at  Bonn.  He  went  to  Pkris  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  left 
that  city  but  once:  in  1840,  when  that  affair  in  Damascus  happened, 
he  accompanied  Cremieux  there.  At  Paris  he  had  charge  of  the 
Oriental  Department  of  the  Royal  Library  until  186 1,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  call  Mamonides  **the  great  expositor  of  the 
Old  Testament/'  or  to  say  that  Munk  had  translated  Mamonides  early 
in  life.''  Among  the  many  books  of  Mamonides  is  one  philosophic^ 
work  which  he  wrote  in  Arabic  The  original  existed  only  in  manu- 
script ;  though  there  was  a  Hebrew  translation  in  print,  from  which 
other  translations  had  been  made.  In  the  year  1856,  Munk  (after 
having  lost  his  sight!)  compared  the  various  manuscripts,  and  edited 
the  first  part  of  the  Arabic  original,  with  translation  and  highly  valuable 
annotations.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1861.  It  was  especially 
through  the  munificence  of  Rothschild  that  this  monumental  book  was 
published,  and  that  Munk  himself  was  enabled  to  be — what  the  name 
of  the  book  is — '*a  Guide"  on  the  path  of  science.  In  i860  Munk  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy;  and  in  1865,  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  the  College  of  France. 

It  is  not  only  the  vast  erudition  which  is  to  be  admired  in  Munk,  but 
more  than  that,  his  noble  enthusiasm,  his  modesty,  mildness,  and  firm- 
ness. M.  Grunbauk. 


Royal   Rhymes. 

THE  following  little  aid  to  the  pupil  in  History  has  been  used  with 
profit  in  one  of  our  first  colleges.  Generally  we  shun'  the  brood 
ot  these  mnemonic  tricks,  and  would  force  the  pupil  to  associate  objects 
and  events  by  their  real  connections  ;  but  in  this  instance,  and  especially 
for  younger  learners  who  must  think  with  their  eyes  and  ears  rather  than 
their  understandings,  we  commend  this  trifie. 

Each  pupil  should  commit  to  memory  the  whole  piece,  so  as  to  be 

able  to  give  the  line  opposite  the  number  of  any  given  centuiy.     Then 

any  sovereign  being  mentioned,  the  number  of  his  century  and  the  par- 

ticular  part  of  it  in  which  he  lived  should  be  required  ;   also  the  entire 

couplet  in  which  his  name  belongs. 
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Thus  these  fine  royal  do-nothings  and  scapegraces  come  to  some  good 
it  last,  as  a  row  of  pegs  or  pigeon-holes  to  hold  the  facts  of  English,  of 
European,  and  indeed  of  Universal  history,  in  the  memory  of  Yankee 
boys  and  girls.  A  pleasant  little  problem  for  the  class  would  be  to  find 
iie  great  names  in  English  science,  literature,  art,  statesmanship,  indus- 
nies,  contemporary  with  the  Eighth  Henry ;  also  the  great  contempo- 
rary names  in  those  departments,  and  upon  the  thrones  throughout  the 
NTOrld.  So  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell  (including  here  our  own 
x>lonial  histoxy),  of  William  and  Maiy,  and  so  on. 

nth. — ^First,  |  William  the  Norman,  then  William  his  son, 

1 2th. — Henry,  Stephen,  and  |  Henry,  with  Richard,  come  on  : 

13th. — ^John  and  Hen|ry  the  3d  and  ist  Edward  then  reign, 

14th. — Second  Edward,  3d  Ed  (ward  and  Richard  again  ; 

15th. — Then  three  Hen|rys,  two  Edwards,  Dick,  Henry  (I  guess), 

i6th. — Eighth  Heniy,  |  6th  Edward,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess  : 

^ j  Next,  do  Jamie,  Charles,  |  Cromwell,  Charles  ad  come  on ; 

'  1  James  the  2d ;  good  William  and  Mary  as  one ; 

1 8th. — ^Then  Anne  and  three  Georg  I  es,  pass  off  from  the  scene, 
19th. — ^With  4th  George  and  4th  William,  and  Victolria's  Queen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  17th,  which  occupies  a  couplet,  the  record 
3f  each  century  is  given  in  the  line  preceded  by  the  number  of  the 
century.  The  upright  dash  in  the  line  marks  the  middle  of  the  century. 
When  it  divides  a  name,  the  king  or  kings  of  that  name  reigned  in  both 
iiahres  of  the  century.  In  the  fifth  line,  Richard  HI.,  the  usurper  and 
nniderer,  is  nicknamed  "Dick,"  not  more  for  rhythm  than  reason. 
fames  I.  is  called  "Jamie," to  indicate  his  Scotch  descent  William 
ind  Maiy  are  mentioned  as  one  because  they  were  called  to  reign  jointly. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

RHODE  ISLAND.— The  number  of  children  in  the  State  under 
fifteen  years  of  age  is  nearly  114,000.  Deducting  the  number  in 
attendance  at  private  schools,  or  those  too  young  or  otherwise  unfit  to  go 
to  school,  there  ought  to  have  been  at  least  50,000  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools.  The  actual  attendance,  though  greater  than  that  for 
any  previous  year,  was  far  short  of  what  it  should  have  been ; — ^the  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  summer-schools  being  only  24,593,  and  in  the 
winter-schools,  30, 780 ;  while  the  average  attendance  was  not  quite 
20,000  in  the  former  and  24,000  in  the  latter.  For  these  there  were 
515  schools  and  661  teachers,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  were 
women.  The  permanent  school-fund  amounts  to  $412,685.  The 
amount  received  for  the  schools  from  all  sources  was  $324,830,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $79,000  on  the  previous  year's  appropriations.     Nearly 
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$90,000  were  expended  on  school-houses.  The  commissioner  devotes 
much  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  causes  operating  to  hinder  educational 
advancement,  and  to  a  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal-school 
He  also  argues  in  ^vor  of  longer  school  terms  and  shorter  vacations. 
He  would  kive  the  schools  in  session  forty  weeks  each  year.  It  may  be 
true  that  "children  who  attend  only  a  three  or  four-months'  school,  and 
.then  enter  upon  a  three-months'  vacation,  lose  nearly  all  their  progress," 
but  that  goes  to  show  that  the  progress  they  have  made  is  rather  fictitious 
than  real.  The  right  sort  of  instruction,  we  imagine,  would  not  be  so 
easily  lost 

MARYLAND. — After  a  little  over  three  years'  trial,  the  Van  Bok- 
kelen  system,  as  it  was  styled,  has  been  abrogated.  It  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  surmount  from  the  first  Baltimore  city  refused  to  be  governed 
by  it,  and  the  people  in  the  counties  opposed  it  because  they  were  not 
permitted  to  have  anything  to  ^o  with  it  except  pay  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  school  law.  Yet  the  law  was  in  many  respects  excellent,  and 
accomplished  many  changes  for  the  improvement  of  school-houses  and 
teachers,  which  previous  to  1865  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The 
present  law  does  away  with  the  State  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  gives  their  duties  to  the  Trustees  and  Professors  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  It  also  gives  every  county  control  over  its  school* 
system,  the  same  as  Baltimore  city  has  all  along  insisted  on  :  each 
county  electing  triennially  its  school  commissioners,  and  each  school- 
district  annually  its  own  trustees.  A  State  tax  of  ten  cents  on  the  $100 
is  levied  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  schools,  and  each  county  is  required 
to  have  a  local  tax  to  make  up  the  amount  Vequired  by  the  county 
school  commissioners  to  carry  on  the  schools  t«i  months  in  every  year. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  law  just  repealed,  as  its  warmest 
friends  admit,  because  every  county  now  can  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  its  particular  wants  in  all  respects.  Each  board  of  county  school 
commissioners  elect  an  examiner,  who  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
the  board.  His  dut}*  is  to  examine  all  applicants  for  positions  as  teach- 
ers, and  occasionally  visit  the  schools,  to  see  to  their  wants  and  report 
their  condition.  This  feature  is  an  improvement  on  the  county  presi- 
dents' superintendence,  which  was  very  expensive,  and  not  very  bene- 
ficial or  popular.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  for  the  lev}'ing  of  a  separate  tax  for  their  support, 
so  that  any  county  or  school-district  can  have  a  school  of  a  higher  grade 
than  the  primary — in  fact,  can  have  as  full  a  school-system  as  it  is  willing 
to  pay  for.  The  new  plan  for  school-books  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
trustees  of  the  normal  school  merely  recommend  such  books  as  are  in 
their  opinion  suitable,  and  are  to  give  their  reasons  for  the  recommenda** 
tion ;  but  no  school-book  shall  contain  anything  of  a  partisan  or  sec- 
tarian character — no  abuse  of  sections  or  individuals.  These  books  will 
form  a  list  from  which  each  board  of  county  school  commissioners  may 
select  and  purchase  anywhere  for  the  use  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
counties  ;  thus  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  whole  State 
from  some  favored  house.  Lastly,  a  school-journal  is  to  be  selected  by 
the  normal  school  for  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all  interested 
in  education.  With  these  features  the  new  school  law  entered  on  its 
work  on  the  ist  of  ApriL 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. — ^The  new  constitution  requires  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  free  schools,  open  to  all  children  of  the  State  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  The  State  university  is  also  made  free,  and 
liberal  provision  made  for  its  support  Departments  of  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mining,  and  normal  instruction  will  be  added  as  soon  as 
practicable.  "  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  conve- 
nient number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be 
maintained  at  least  four  months  in  every  year. "  Commissioners  failing 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  will  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment The  General  Assembly  is  further  empowered  to  enact  that  every 
child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public 
schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months,  unless  otherwise  educated.  A  State 
Board  of  Education  is  established,  of  which  the  Governor  will  be  presi- 
dent and  the  State  Supterintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. — ^The  General  Assembly  is  required  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion to  provide  ''a  thorough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forever 
free  to  all  children  of  the  State."  The  provisions  made  for  an  educa- 
tional fund  are  not  so  liberal  as  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  General 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  levy  such  general  tax  upon  the  property  of 
the  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  schools.  The  office  of 
State  School  Commissioner  is  created,  to  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Governor. 

WISCONSIN. — ^The  number  of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  reported  for  1867,  is  371,083,  an  increase  of  nearly 
20, oca  Of  these,  232,576  attended  the  public  schools  ;  the  number 
over  or  under  age  attending  school  increases  the  total  to  239,945,  an 
excess  of  5,680  over  1866.  There  were  4,565  public-school  houses, 
capable  of  accommodating  259,284  pupils,  or  nearly  112,000  less  than 
the  number  entitled  to  go  to  school.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Super- 
intendents of  all  the  States  would  make  it  a  point  to  determine  and 
report  the  capacity  of  the  public  schools.  The  public  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  deficiency.  The  "  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach 
the  schools" — which  we  presume  means  the  minimum  number — was 
5,059.  The  number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  was  8,357.  The 
proportions  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  not  reported.  The  average 
wages  of  the  former  was  $40.76  per  month,  of  the  latter  $26.34 — ^an 
increase  of  about  two  dollars  a  month.  Less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
school-houses  were  well  enclosed. 

IOWA. — The  report  of  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1867,  shows  the  number  of  persons  between  five  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  to  have  been  372,969,  an  increase  of  24,471  on  1866.  The 
number  enrolled  in  the  schools  was  257,281,  again  of  15,454  in  the  year. 
The  average  attendance  was  148, 620,  an  increase  of  1 2,446.  The  number 
of  school-houses  was  5,454,  only  612  being  of  logs.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  9,343— males  3,676,  females  6,667.  The  in- 
crease was  1,000,  all  males.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers 
were — men,  $35.88;  women,  $24.64.     The  increase  was  slight,  $2.28 
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to  the  former,  and  only  88  cents  to  the  latter.  The  average  cost  of  tui- 
tion per  week,  for  each  pupil,  was  34  cents  in  summer,  and  35  cents  in 
winter ;  a  little  less  than  in  1866.  The  aggregate  of  teachers'  wages  was 
$1, 161,653,  ^^  increase  of  $155,030.  The  entire  expense  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  was  $2,069,597.82  ;  two  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per 
capita  for  the  entire  population  ;  five  dollars  and  fifly-five  cents  for  each 
person  of  school  age  ;  and  eight  dollars  and  four  cents,  per  capita^  on  the 
number  in  school.  The  school  fund  is  upward  of  four  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars — almost  exclusively  the  gift  of  the  General  Government 

MINNESOTA. — ^The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  reports 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1867,  114,421  children  between  five 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  an  increase  of  12,303  over  the  number  re- 
ported in  1866.  Estimating  the  number  in  certain  unreported  districts 
and  unorganized  sections,  the  Superintendent  thinks  that  the  aggregate 
should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  125,000.  The  number  attending 
public  schools  was  65, 807,  an  increase  of  13,054.  The  average  attendance 
was  29,449.  This  is  a  large  increase  over  1866.  Of  the  48,614  not  in 
attendance  a  single  day  at  the  public  schools,  5,000  are  reckoned  as  hav- 
ing received  private  instruction  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  was  2,585  :  males,  729  ;  females,  1,837.  There 
was  an  increase  of  532,  of  whom  217  were  men.  The  average  wages  of 
teachers  was — males,  $34.61  ;  females,  $22.28  per  month.  The  rates  of 
wages  were  not  reported  the  previous  year.  337  school-houses  were 
built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  $331,219.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  is  $746,291.  The  aggregate  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $736,532,  or  $299,221  more  than  the  year  before.  The 
school  fund,  November  30,  1867,  was  $1,541,313.  The  school  lands 
amount  to  2,986,666  acres,  which,  at  the  average  rate  obtained  for  that 
already  sold,  would  bring  $18,500,000.  The  State  Auditor  believes  that 
the  fund  arising  from  these  lands  can  be  managed  so  as  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  State,  and  in  the  end  amount  to  about  $1 5,000,00a 

DACOTA. — The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Supt  of  Pub.  Instruction 
shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  newness  of  the  country  and  the  sparseness  of 
the  population,  free  schools  have  secured  a  fopthold,  and  bid  fair  to 
share  in,  if  they  do  not  greatly  assist,  the  certain  rapid  development  of 
the  Territory.  Just  now,  however,  many  of  the  county  reports  fairly  rival 
in  preciseness  and  brevity  the  good  bishop  of  Iceland's  chapter  on 
snakes.     For  example  : 

"CHARLES   MIX   COUNTY. 

Number  of  children  in  county  between  ages  5  and  21 &o 

•*       "       •*        not  attending  school 20 

There  are  no  Public  Schools  in  this  County.** 

Yet  even  in  cases  like  this  there  are,  as  the  stereot)^d  phrase  runs, 
encouraging  evidences  of  improvement  Perhaps  six  months  before 
there  were  no  children  at  all.  The  statistical  aggregate  gives  the  number 
of  organized  districts  as  29  ;  unorganiied,  5  ;  children  between  5  and 
21  years  old,  1,550;  attending  public  schools,  421 ;  attending  private 
schools,  160;   male  teachers,  10;  female  teachers,  13;  amount  raised 
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for  school  purposes,  $5,000;  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $2,388;  value 
of  school-district  property,  $5,500;  total  value  of  school  property, 
including  Indian  schools,  $24,240.  The  General  Government  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  in  erecting  school-houses  for  the  Indians 
and  in  supporting  teachers  among  them,  but  few  Indian  schools  have 
been  taught  The  salaries  of  teachers  have  generally  been  drawn  by 
some  attach6e  of  the  agency,  or  other  person,  who  cared  little  for  and 
did  still  less  toward  instructing  the  Indian  children. 

ENGLAND. — ^The  Report  of  the  Schools  Commission  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  endowed  schools  is  exciting  much  discussion.  The  whole 
number  of  these  schools  is  about  3,000,  with  a  net  income  of  nearly 
iS200,ooo  a  year:  2,200  are  devoted  to  elementary  education,  and  are 
said  to  be  doing  their  work  tolerably  well.  The  rest  are  grammar  schools 
specially  designed  to  prepare  boys  for  the  higher  education  of  the  univer  • 
sities.  How  they  do  this  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  550  send 
none  to  the  universities,  and  ^i  others  send  only  an  average  of  four  pu- 
pils in  three  years.  One  of  the  commissioners  says;  "They  do  not 
teach  grammar  decently,  and  they  scarcely  teach  anything  else  at  all." 
The  endowments  are  systematically  abused.  The  schools  are,  in  many 
places,  looked  upon  as  sinecures  for  persons  who  can  secure  the  favor 
of  the  trust ;  the  endowments  being  used  as  rewards  for  past  services, 
or  as  compensation  for  under-pay  in  some  other  work — for  anything,  in 
fiurty  except  actual  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  masters  are  not  for  the 
schools,  but  the  schools  for  the  masters.  One  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners tells  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  grammar  school,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
endowment,  was  almost  devoid  of  scholars.  He  naturally  turned  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  place  for  an  explanation.  The  municipal 
mind  was  slow  at  arriving  at  a  conclusion  ;  but  when  it  did  obtain  an  idea, 
it  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  "I  think,  sir,  if  the  Commissioners 
want  to  know  why  this  school  does  not  fulfil  the  founder's  intentions, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  send  them  a  photograph  of  the  schoolmaster." 
Another  man  tells  of  a  school  with  an  endowment  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  only  one  pupil.  This  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
chimney-sweep  of  the  parish,  who  at  last  took  his  son  away  from  the 
school  "because  his  education  was  neglected!"  Of  seven  schools  in 
Suffolk,  the  Commissioners  report  that  the  masters  were  all  superannu- 
ated, worn  out,  deaf,  or  paralytic.  At  Bosworth,  the  head-master  taught 
three  boarders,  and  no  others  ;  the  under-master  attended  only  when  he 
chose,  and  the  usher  taught  an  inferior  village  school.  This  school  had 
an  endowment  of  ^£79 2  a  year.  At  Thame,  five  masters  receive  JS300 
a  year,  and  one  of  them  an  excellent  house  to  live  in,  and  they  were 
teaching  one  boy.  These  are  examples  of  many  schools  reported  by  the 
Commissioners.  Bad  buildings  are  the  rule;  and  the  inquiry  made 
into  the  instruction  given  shows  results  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  as  that 
into  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  use  of  the  endowments. 
"Untrained  teachers  and  bad  methods  of  teaching,  uninspected  work  by 
workmen  without  adequate  motive,  unrevised  or  ill-revised  statistics,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  all  organization  of  school  in  relation  to  one 
another,"  says  one  of  the  Commissioners,  "could  hardly  lead  to  any 
other  result." 
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Naples. — From  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  Fusco,  when  the 
prizes  awarded  by  the  merchants  of  Naples  were  distributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful pupils  of  the  municipal  schools,  it  appears  that  the  3,000  pupils 
receiving  free  instruction  in  1861,  have  increased  to  17,000;  while  the 
expenditures  for  this  object  have  increased  tenfold.  From  1861  to 
1868,  upwards  of  2,500,000  lire  were  expended  by  the  municipality  in 
gratuitous  education;  40,000  lire  by  the  merchants;  and  very  consid- 
erable sums  by  the  Society  for  In&nt  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

Union  College  is  in  a  bad  way.  Dr.  Hickok  has  resigned  the  presiden- 
cy, being  convinced  that  his  administration  of  the  college  government  can- 
not, under  existing  circumstances,  secure  the  harmony  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  man  can  arrest 
the  downward  progress  of  the  college.  The  trustees  are  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  denominational  quarrel  to  find  time  &  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair,  or  to  add  to  the  library  and  apparatus  for  instruction.  This,  with 
the  restrictive  manner  of  admitting  students,  the  discontinuance  of  South- 
em  patronage,  and  the  deep  disagreement  in  spirit  and  action  which  pre- 
vails in  the  faculty,  threatens  to  bring  the  career  of  the.  college  to  an  in- 
glorious close. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  whose  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in  educational 
reform  and  champion  of  free  pulic  instruction  is  world-wide,  has  retired 
from  the  superintendency  of  this  State.  His  successor  is  Abram  B. 
Weaver,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, a  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  able  man.  As  school  commis- 
sioner, he  proved  himself  an  active  and  efficient  officer. 

J.  H.  French,  LL.D.,  has  been  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  new 
normal  school  at  Potsdam.  A  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made.  With  the  excellent  material  afforded  by  St  Lawrence  Co. ,  the 
liberal  encouragement  there  given  to  teachers,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
manifested  by  the  teachers  themselves  (of  which  our  subscription  list  is 
a  faithful  witness),  the  school  under  Dr.  French's  management  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  in  the  State. 

Joseph  A.  Allen,  Esq. ,  lately  at  the  head  of  the  State  Reform  School 
at  Westboro',  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  Fredonia  Normal 
School.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  teacher  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  always 
been,  in  one  way  or  another,  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. His  marked  success  at  Westboro',  gives  assurance  that  Fredonia 
will  find  in  him  a  thorough-going  principal. 

Dr.  James  McCosh,  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  late  professor  of  mental 
philosophy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  and  has  telegraphed  his  acceptance. 

The  clause  of  the  New  Jersey  school  law,  prohibiting  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  schools,  having  proved  itself  mischievous,  has  been  repealed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  State. 

The  students  in  the  Ohio  colleges  and  seminaries  are  highly  and  justly 
indignant  at  the  recent  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  disfranchising  them. 

In  our  late  notice  of  the  revival  of  the  Normal  School  in  New  Orleans, 
we  gave  the  chief  credit  of  the  good  work  to  the  State  Superintendent 
That  officer  writes  us  that  we  should  have  said  Ciiy  Superintendent 

Erratum, — On  page  66,  Feb.  No.,  fifth  line  from  bottom,  *<  1784"  thoold  read  **  1754." 
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LIST  OF  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Siau,  Thie,  Name,  Residence, 

Maine Supt  Com.  Schools. . .  .Warren  Johnson. . .  .Topsham. 

N.  Hamp. . .    '*        *'  '*       . .  .Amos  rfadley Concord. 

Vermont. .  .Sec  Bd.  Education.. ..  .A.  £.  Rankin St.  Johnsbury. 

Mass "     **  **  ..  .Joseph  White Boston. 

R.  L Com'r  Pab.  Schools. . .  .J.  B.  Chapin Providence. 

Conn Sec.  Bd.  Education. . .  .B.  G.  Northrop New  Haven. 

N.  Y Supt  Pub,  Instruc. . . .  .Abram  B.  Weaver. .  .Albany. 

N.  J "      •'  '*         . .  .E.  A.  Apgar Trenton. 

Penn Supt  Com.  Schools. . . .  J.  P.  Wickersham. .  .Millersville. 

W.  Va. Supt  Free  Schools W.  R.  White Wheeling. 

Ohio Com'r  Com.  Schools. . .  .John  A.  Norris Columbus. 

Michigan  .  .Supt  Pub.  Instruc. . . .  .Oramel  Hosford. .  •  .Lansing. 

Indiana **      *'  **         . .  .G.  W.  Hoss Indianapolis. 

Illinois....     **      "         **         ...Newton  Bateman.  ..Springfield. 

Wis "      *'         "         . . .  A.  J.  Craig Madison. 

Iowa *'      **         *'         . .  .D.  F.  Wells Des  Moines. 

Minn "      "  *'         ...M.  H.  Bunnell St  Piul. 

Kentucky. .     "      "  "         . .  .Z.  A.  Smith Frankfort 

Tcnn "      "  **         . . .  L.  F.  Drake Jonesboro'. 

Missouri. .  .Supt  Pub.  Schools F.  A.  Parker Jeff.  City. 

Kansas  . . .  .Supt  Pub.  Instruc. ...  .P.  McVicar Topeka. 

Colorado. . .     * '      * '  "         . . .  C.  Nuckolls Golden  City. 

Dako^ *'      "         "         . . .  Jas.  S.  Foster Yankton. 

Nevada  .. . .     "      "         "         . .  .A.  J.  Fisher Carson  City. 

Cal "      "         "         . .  .0.  P.  Fitzgerald San  Francisco. 

La Supt  Pub.  Education. .  .Robt  M.  Lusher...  .New  Orleans. 

Texas Supt  Pub.  Instruc E.  M.  Wheelock. . .  .Austin. 
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THERE  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  studied  at  in  our  schools, 
and  less  studied,  than  Geography.  The  country  is  overrun  with 
"series,"  each  of  which  (according  to  the  publishers'  claims  and  the 
testimonials  of  the  thousand-and-one  teachers  who  like  to  be  advertised 
as  Leading  Educators)  comprises  the  very  best  text-books  on  Geography 
ever  published.  To  go  through,  or  rather  over,  any  one  of  these 
series,  requires,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  at  least  half-a-dozen 
school-years — more  time  than  the  mass  of  children  are  able  to  spend  in 
school.  And  when  all  is  done,  and  the  pupil  is  ready  to  be  graduated, 
he  has  little  enough  to  show  for  the  time  and  energy  he  has  expended. 
He  has  learned  and  forgotten,  re-learned  and  re-forgotten,  over  and  over 
again,  a  multitude  of  facts  and  fictions — ^the  latter  being  by  no  means 
insignificant  in  number  or  the  surest  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  learned 
the  names,  and  may-be  the  names  of  all  the  branches,  of  every  out-of-the- 
way  river  that  you  can  think  of ;  but  ask  him  about  the  course  of  the 
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Danube  or  the  Rhine,  and  his  knowledge  will  be  anything  but  certain — 
things  are  mixed  up  so  on  the  map  of  Europe.  He  has  one  time  or 
another  learned  the  precise  position  (supposing  his  book  to  be  true)  of 
every  insignificant  town  and  village  on  the  globe.  He  can  tell  to  a  dot 
where  Timbucto,  Hang- Yang,  or  Smithtown  is ;  but  ask  him  which  is 
farther  north  London  or  Montreal,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  say  Montreal. 
He  can  give,  without  winking,  the  name  and  exact  location  of  the  small- 
est of  the  "  Cannibar'  Islands ;  but  ask  him  about  Schleswig-Holstein  or 
Sardinia,  and  he  will  be  able  to  assign  them  to  Europe,  but  there  his 
knowledge  of  them  will  most  probably  end.  Is  this  an  exaggeration  ? 
Question  the  first  ten  boys  or  girls  that  you  meet,  and  if  their  answers  do 
not  betray  a  parallel  acquaintance  with  unimportant  facts  of  Geography 
and  ignorance  of  those  that  are  important — not  to  speak  of  those  that  are 
really  essential — then  they  have  more  cause  to  be  grateful  to  their 
teacher  than  children  generally  have.  There  are,  it  is  true,  teachers  who 
are  sufficiently  well-trained,  and  sufficiently  independent  of  custom  to 
teach  Geography,  and  not  the  stuff  that  is  called  Geography  in  the  books. 
But  such  teachers  are  not  abundant  Globes  and  wall-maps  are  neg- 
lected in  nine  schools  out  of  ten  that  have  them,  while  the  pupils  are 
kept  poring  over  the  endless  minutiae  of  descriptive  Geography.  At 
best,  the  wall-maps  and  globes  are  considered  merely  as  supplementary 
to  text-books,  and  misused  as  such.  In  reality,  they  ought  to  supersede 
the  study  of  text-books,  except  by  advanced  pupils.  A  little  guide-book 
of  fifty  pages  ought  to  furnish,  in  connection  with  the  wall-maps  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  school,  matter  enough  for  the  entire  course  of 
geographical  instruction  below  the  high  schools,  where  the  subject 
should  be  taken  up  as  a  science,  in  connection  with  History,  Natural 
History,  Geology,  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Nine-tenths  of  the  time 
spent  in  learning  and  forgetting  Geography  so  called,  might  thus  be 
saved  for  the  acquisition  of  what  is  worth  knowing. 

As  a  protest  against  the  drudgery  of  the  course  now  generally  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Fay's  Great  Outline  of  Geography*  is  calculated  to  do  good  ; 
yet  to  our  mind  it  falls  far  short  of  being  a  successful  school-book.  It 
consists  of  an  atlas  of  eight  plates,  14  inches  by  27,  comprising — 

I.  Twelve  figures  illustrative  of  Astronomical  Geography ;  II.  The 
Natural  land  and  water  divisions  of  the  world  ;  III.  The  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ;  IV.  The  chief  towns  and  cities  of  the  world  (Merca- 
tor's  projection)  ;  V,  a.  The  German  states  as  they  existed  in  1865,  ^^^ 
6.  The  same  after  the  war  of  1866 ;  VI,  a.  The  Eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  (outline),  and  b.  Southwestern  Europe  (same  scale  as  a) ;  VIL 
The  Natural  Features,  States,  principal  towns,  etc.,.  of  the  United  States; 
and  VIII.  Various  diagrams  for  illustrating  Mathematical  and  Astronom- 
ical Geography  :  and  a  text-book,  containing — Part  I,  fifty  j)ages  on  As- 
tronomical Geography;  II,  sixty  pages  on  Physical  and  Natural  Geo- 
graphy ;  III,  fifty-six  pages  on  Political  Geography ;  IV,  thirty  pages,  a 
general  view  of  Southwestern  Europe ;  V,  forty  pages,  an  outline  view 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  population  table  of  seven  pages. 

'*  We  have  boldly  rejected,"  says  Mr.  Fay  (preface,  j)age  viii),  "all  the 
usual  mass  of  details  irreconcilable  with  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of 

'  Fay's  Great  Outlini  or  Geography,  with  a  Text-Book,  for  High  Schools  and  Fam- 
JJIet.     By  Theo.  S.  Fay,     New  York:  G.  ?.  Puitvim  &  Co.    $V7S» 
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a  great  anifonn  ouiliru — an  outline  comprehending  the  whole  earth/  and 
which  cannot  be  properly  got  into  the  mind  unless  it  be  taken  apart  from 
those  details." 

The  method  prescribed  for  teaching  the  outline  is  explained  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  page  78  : 

' '  (181.)  Remark  to  teacher.  Make  no  demand  upon  the  pupil's  memory. 
Read,  slowly,  from  text  book,  three  names  at  a  time ;  the  pupil,  as  he 
finds  each  place  on  the  map,  reads  the  name  aloud.  Thus  certain  that 
he  is  not  expected  to  repeat  from  memory,  his  confidence  becomes  every 
moment  greater ;  his  task,  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher,  more  easy ;  and 
the  lesson,  as  he  constantly  reads  from,  and  contemplates  the  map,  grad- 
ually engraves  itself  upon  his  mind  and  remains  there  permanently.  No 
study  is  needed,  except  the  recitation  itself,  which,  for  young  persons, 
ought  not  to  be  extended  over  one  short  hour. "    The  italics  are  Mr.  Fay's. 

In  another  place  (preface,  page  vi),  Mr.  Fay  says  :  "No  formal  demand 
is  made  on  his  (the  pupiKs)  memory ;  yet  he  cannot  help  learning  by  heart, 
understanding  and  retaining  what  he  has  learned  ;  because  the  book  itself 
teaches  him  how  it  must  be  studied."  The  singular,  if  not  chaotic  state 
of  the  author's  ideas  on  teaching,  and  the  uncertain  way  he  has  of  ex- 
pressing them,  need  no  further  exemplification.  Evidently  he  has  had 
no  experience  as  a  teacher.  He  has  attempted  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  German  schools,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  missed  the  spirit  of  it 
entirely.  His  plan  would  make  the  teacher  a  very  King  Log — not  even 
so  useful  as  the  proverbial  Hearer  of  Recitations.  A  single  paragraph 
(p.  jS)  from  the  text-book  will  show  how  it  works  :  Teacher  with 
book,  pupils  with  atlases;  teacher  reads — "Water  Divisions,  Plate  II. 
(182.)  (western  continent.)  —  From  Bohring  8tr.  to 
Sir.  of  Belle  Isle  f bel-ile) .  —  Behring  Str. ,  Kotzebue  Sound 
(kot'se-btl),  American  Polar  Sea  (with  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River) — 
{Read  these  three),  Str.  Prince  of  Wales,  Northwest  Passage,  Boothia 
Gulf —  {Read  these  three, — Now  read  from  Behring  Str, ).  Kane's  sup- 
posed open  sea,  Kennedy  Channel,  Kane  Sea — {Read  these  three, — 
New  read  from  Behring  Str.),  Smith  Str.,  Baffin  Bay,  Davis  Str. — 
{Read  these  'three,  — Now  read  from  Behring  Str,),  Hudson  Bay,  Hud- 
son Str.,  Str.  of  Belle  Isle.  — {ffow  many  have  we  named  j^  mouths  of  rivers 
not  counted.     Read  these  i^from  Behring  Str,)" 

This,  bear  in  mind,  is  set  down  as  the  way  Geography  should  be 
studied  in  High  Schools.  "The  effect,"  Mr.  Fay  says,  *'will  soon  be- 
come apparent"  No  doubt  it  will ;  but  it  suggests  the  effect  of  pouring 
water  on  a  duck's  back.  It  would  be  fun  for  the  pupils,  but  we  question 
whether  much  of  the  teaching  would  "slick." 

For  the  use  of  schools,  the  atlas  is  altogether  too  unwieldy  and  expen- 
sive. The  cost  of  books  for  a  class  of  a  dozen  would  exceed  that  of  a 
set  of  good  wall-maps,  which  would  not  only  exceed  in  number  Mr. 
Fay's  Plates,  but  would  be  larger  and  plainer,  and  more  convenient  to 
use,  even  with  Mr.  Fay's  text-book  and  method.  If  a  class  is  to  be  -'^ 
taught  wholly  by  the  teacher  (no  outside  study  being  allowed),  it  is      j,i- 

manifestly  better  to  have  the  attention  of  all  concentrated  upon  one  large      ]  '^ 
'  map  under  the  teacher's  command,  than  for  each  pupil  to  be  fumbling  a      '  --; 

clumsy  atlas  of  his  own.  k 

The  text-book  is  unlike  the  common  sort  of  school  Geographies,  and 

we  uust  the  style  will  not  be  imitated.     It  appears  lo  Wn^  >D^tTi  xccaA^ 
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(as  the  maps  were)  in  Germany,  and  without  much  attention  from  the 
author,  especially  in  the  matter  of  typography  and  proof-reading.  The 
lack  of  proper  gradation,  however,  is  a  more  serious  defect  than  ugly 
typography  or  Teutonic  capitalization.  Parts  that  will  be  understood 
with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  by  advanced  pupils  in  the  High  School,  come 
before  and  between  others  that  are  suited  only  to  primarians.  It  can 
hardly  prove  a  successful  text-book.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  feeling  grow- 
ing against  the  abusive  memoriter  method  of  teaching  geography,  that 
Mr.  Fay's  work  will  meet  with  no  slight  favor  and  encouragement,  espe- 
cially from  those  not  engaged  in  teaching.  If  it  does  no  more  than  to 
call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  faults  of  the  common  method  of 
teaching  geography,  and  point  out  the  possibility  of  a  better,  it  will  not 
have  been  published  in  vain. 

The  novice  at  public  speaking  will  find  in  Mr.  Pittenger's  "Extem- 
poraneous Oratory''  ^  many  profitable  suggestions  for  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a  discourse.  The  illustrations  are  apt,  and  the  general  treat- 
ment interesting.  The  thoughts  could  not  well  be  novel  on  a  topic  tor- 
mented by  the  pens  of  thinkers  since  Quintilian ;  yet  they  are  pleasantly, 
if  not  always  elegantly  and  correctly  expressed. 

After  the  stupendous  preface  to  Mr.  Watson's  new  Reader,'  any  com- 
mendation of  the  book  which  we  might  offer,  couched  in  the  strongest 
language  at  our  command,  would  seem  like  damning  with  faint  praise. 
We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  not  inferior 
to  any  that  we  have  seen.  The  selections  are  good,  fresh,  and  appro- 
priate ;  and  seem  to  be  such  as  will  interest  the  young.  The  author's 
bragging  occupies  only  two  pages,  which  may  easily  be  torn  out,  and 
then  the  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  any 
class  capable  of  reading  in  a  fifth  reader.  The  typography  and  printing 
are  comparatively  excellent ;  and  so  are  the  few  illustrations.  The  "or- 
thofipical  department  is  unusually  complete  ;"  which  means  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  great  many  words  is  indicated  either  in  the  text  or  in  foot- 
notes. It  is  done  after  this  fashion  :  **  When  he  was  fw6z)  ten  or  t^'elve 
years  of  age ;" — "a  strong  fellow  who^  said  nothing  miith'ing)  at  all ;" 
the  (thu) ;  woman  (wum'an)  ;  vast  (vastV  etc.  All  tnis  must  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  classes  in  tne  Fifth  Reader,  to  whom  these 
words  cannot  but  be  entirely  new. 

The  April  number  of  "The  New  Englander" *  has  the  following  con- 
tents :  Art  I.  The  Present  State  of  Philosophy ;  II.  A  Museum  of  Chris- 
tian Art  ;  III.  Review  of  Robert  Collyer's  Sermons  on  Nature  and  Life ; 
IV.  The  •'  Princeton  Review"  on  the  Theology  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  and 
Presbyterian  Reunion ;  V.  The  National  Debt,  and  the  Obligation  to 
Pay  it ;  VI.  Impeachment  and  Military  Government ;  VII.  Review  of 
Prof.  John  A.  Porter's  Translation  of  the  "Kalevala;"  VIII.  Notices  of 
New  Books,  etc. 


^  ExTiMPOKANious  ORATotT,  Sackxo  AND  SccuLAft.    By  Wm.  PiTTiNGEft.     New  York :   . 
S.  R.  Wells. 

•  Thi  Indkpindsnt  Fifth  Riadm.     By  J.  Madison  V^Tatson.     New  York :  A.  S 
Bama  Sc  Co, 
'  New  Haven  :  W.  L.  KiKOtLiY.    $4  *  ^t^i  \  %\tv^«  co^\m  $1. 
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PUESXRVATiON  OF  BooKS. — ^A  Correspondent  of  the  London  Builder 
savs :  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  annoyed  by  finding  the  backs 
cl  several  rows  of  books,  some  in  a  bookcase  having  glazed  doors  which 
were  locked,  frequently  mildewed.  Wiping  them  carefully  cleaned  them 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  fresh  crops  of  mildew  speedily  disfigured  them 
again.  Remembering  to  have  seen  my  father,  who  always  made  his  own 
ink,  finish  off  by  pouring  a  small  glass  of  spirits  of  wine  into  the  ink 
jar,  in  order  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy,  I  lightly  washed  over  the 
backs  and  covers  of  the  books  with  spirits  of  wine,  using  as  a  brush  the 
feather  of  a  goose-quill.  I  frequently  saw  the  books  during  the  next 
five  years,  and  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  since,  and  there  has  not, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  a  single  spot  of  mildew  on  them  since  the 
spirits  of  wine  was  applied.  I  have  used  spirits  of  wine  to  prevent 
mildew  with  equally  good  efifect  in  other  cases. 

Human  Fossils. — Seven  more  skeletons  of  human  beings  who  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  long  before  the  present  geological  era  of  the  earth, 
and  consequently  before  the  period  assigned  in  our  ordinary  chronology 
to  the  creation,  have  been  discovered  in  France.  The  locality  is  a  spot 
opposite  the  station  of  Eyzies,  in  the  commune  of  Tayac,  department  of 
the  Dordogne.  Two  of  the  skeletons  were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant 
laborers  who  unearthed  them,  but  five  were  preserved,  and  their  skulls 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  for  examination  by  men  of  science.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  their  discovery,  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure, 
and  the  nature  of  the  formal  position  in  which  they  were  buried,  will 
doubtless  soon  be  published  to  the  world. 

Frexzing  the  Brain.— The  discovery  that  the  brain  of  a  living  animal 
could  be  frozen,  and  afterward  could  recover,  was  made  by  Dr.  James 
Amott,  who  solidified  the  brain  of  a  pigeon  by  exposing  it  to  a  freezing 
mixture.  Here  research  stopped,  because  with  an  ordinary  freezing 
mixture  it  was  not  possible  to  act  on  individual  parts  of  the  organ  ;  but 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  is  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  was 
a  marvellous  revealing.  Think  what  it  was  !  Here  was  a  living  organ 
of  mind,  a  centre  of  power,  of  all  guiding  power,  of  all  volition.  It 
took  in  every  motion  of  the  universe  to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  took 
in  light  and  form  and  color  by  the  eye  ;  it  took  in  sound  by  the  ear  ; 
sensation  and  substance  by  the  touch  ;  odor  by  the  nostrils  ;  and  taste 
by  the  mouth  ;  it  gave  out  in  return  or  response,  animal  mdtion,  ex- 
pression— all  else  that  demonstrates  a  living  animal.  With  it  the  animal 
was  an  animal ;  without  it  the  animal  was  turned  into  a  mere  vegetable. 
And  this  organ,  the  very  centre  and  soul  of  the  organism,  was,  by  mere 
physical  experiment,  for  a  time  made  dead — all  its  powers  ice-bound. 
And  this  organ,  again  set  free,  received  its  functions  back  again,  and, 
as  we  know  now  by  further  observation,  its  functions  unimpaired. 
Surely  this  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  Gas  by  Meteoric  Iron. — ^Thos.  Graham, 
F.  R.  S.,  lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  detailing  some  in- 
teresting experiments  in  the  investigation  of  the  hisXor^  o^  tci^XaX^  V) 
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means  of  the  gases  absorbed  by  them  when  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
Lenarto  meteorite  was  selected  as  the  subject  for  examination,  being 
pure  and  soft,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  piece  of 
this  meteorite  was  cut  from  the  mass,  cleansed,  and  placed  in  a  porcelain 
tube  connected  with  a  Sprengel  aspirator.  The  tube  was  then  heated  in 
an  ordinary  combustion  furnace  by  ignited  charcoal.  Gas  was  freely 
evolved,  which  in  2\  hours  amounted  to  16.53  cubic  centimeters.  This 
gas  burned  like  hydrogen,  and  when  analyzed  gave  85.68  hydrogen, 
4.46  carbonic  oxide,  9.86  nitrogen  in  the  100.  As  the  volume  of  the 
iron  was  5. 78  c.  c,  it  appears  to  have  yielded  2.85  times  its  volume  of 
gas,  of  which  %(i  per  cent  was  hydrogen.  Now,  since  hydrogen  has 
been  shown  by  spectrum  analysis  to  be  present  in  the  fixed  stars,  and  by 
Secchi  to  be  a  principal  element  in  some  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Lenarto  meteorite  has  brought  to  us  the  hydrogen  of  those 
distant  bodies.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  malleable  iron  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  occlude  more  than  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  But  the  meteorite  gave  three  times  this 
quantity.  Hence  Graham  infers  that  it  must  have  originated  in  a^dense 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  light  cometary 
matter  of  our  solar  system. 

Spectrum  of  a  Bessemer  Converter. — Father  Secchi  has  discovered 
that  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  proceeding  from  a  converter  in  which  Bes- 
semer steel  was  made,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  spectrum  of  cer- 
tain yellow  and  red  stars.  This  flame  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
converter  at  the  time  when  the  iron  is  completely  decarbonized,  and  the 
spectrum  presents  a  series  of  very  fine  and  very  numerous  lines,  which 
remind  one  of  a  Orionis  and  a  Hercules,  only  that  it  is  reversed.  This 
result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  great  number  of  metals  burning  in  the 
flame,  and  being  the  only  one  comparable  with  that  of  the  colored  stars, 
is  easily  explained  when  the  great  preponderance  of  iron  in  the  composi- 
tion of  aerolites  is  considered. 

Fluorine. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  this  highly 
electro-negative  element  in  an  isolated  condition,  but  without  success. 
M.  Prat  now  avers  that  he  has  isolated  fluorine  by  heating  fluoride  of 
lead  either  with  nitrate  of  potash  or  binoxide  of  manganese.  The  re- 
sult of  this  operation  is  a  gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen  and  fluorine  :  from 
this  the  oxygen  is  obstructed  from  passing  the  mixture  over  the  heated 
oxide  of  barium.  The  binoxide  of  barium  is  formed  while  the  fluorine 
is  left  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  M.  Prat  says  it  is  colorless,  and  has  an  odor 
resembling  chlorine.  It  decolorizes  indigo  ;  reddens  litmus ;  fumes  on 
coming  in  contact  with  air ;  gives  dense  fumes  with  ammonia ;  decom- 
poses water  as  well  as  hydrochloric  acid ;  unites  with  hydrogen  in  difi'use 
light,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid ;  and  last,  it  combines  with  all  metals, 
excepting,  perhaps,  platinum  and  gold.  M.  Prat's  experiments  are  to  be 
repeated  before  a  committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
seems  to  have  selected  a  most  direct  path  to  success  by  first  obtaining  a 
mixture  of  two  gases,  which,  it  is  well  known,  do  not  combine  chemi- 
cally. 

M.  J.  Rosenthal  states,  in  Camptes  Rendus,  that  by  exciting  artificial 

respiration,  and  maintaining  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  possible  to  save 

the  life  of  an  animal  to  which  a  dose  of  strychnine  has  been  administered. 


MR.  BENSON  AND   HIS  GEOMETRY  AGAIN. 

YouB  readers  are  referred  to  the  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the  Febm- 
arj  nnmber,  and  my  reply  to  them  in  the  April  number  of  this  Monthly — 
and  tbej  will  see  how  pointleu  the  article  entitled  *^  Mr.  Benson  and  his 
Geometry"  in  the  May  number.  I  asked  for  a  demonstration  proving  the 
equality  of  X  and  Y ;  and  I  am  given  a  'process  by  which  X  is  shown  to 
dtffer  from  F,  and  I  am  told  "  It  is  easv,  m  continuing  the  process  above 
to  prove  a  nearer  equality  of  X  and  Y,  Your  readers  will  see  the  failure 
to  comply  with  my  i^uest.  *^  An  exact  equality"  is  distinct  from  ^^ 2k nearer 
equality ;"  and  since  geometrical  science  treats  of  exact  truths,  approximate 
results  do  not  belong  to  it.  Quotations  from  various  authors  are  inter- 
spersed with  the  criticisms,  to  give  point  and  force  to  the  latter,  but 
unfortunately,  for  the  criticisms,  uie  quotations  are  badly  used.  The  ^  pro- 
cesses "  are  what  the  best  geometers  have  denounced  as  "  inconsistent  with 
the  strictness  of  geometriciQ  reasonings."  See  Cabkot^s  Reflexions  sur  la 
Metaphysique  du  Oaleul  Inflnetesimal ;  Writings  of  Archimedes  by  Torelli, 
Oxford  Edition;  Brande^s  Encyclopcedia— ^«>m«iry  ;  Play  fair's  Euclid,  Sup- 
plemetary  Notes;  etc.  I  was  well  aware  of  what  '^processes"  would  be 
used,  and  was  also  satisfied  of  the  inability  to  prove  anything  by  them.  The 
staunch  adhesion  to  the  method  of  approximation  explains  the  untenability 
of  the  criticisms — ^the  best  geometers  nad,  long  ago,  regarded  this  method  as 
impossible  to  give  any  property  of  the  curve.  So  Archimedes  by  reasoninff 
from  the  relation  which  certain  rectilinear  figures  described  within  ana 
without  the  parabola  have  to  one  another,  discovered  that  the  parabola  has 
to  the  rectangle  on  its  abscissa  and  ordinate  exactly  the  ratio  of  2  to  8.  He 
also  regarded  the  circle  as  the  mean  area  between  the  circumscribed  and  in- 
scribed polygons  (Edinburg  Encyclopaedia — Archimedes,)  Torelli,  the  learned 
commentator  of  the  great  Greek  geometer,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to 
elucidate  his  writings — by  employing  the  same  process  of  reasoning  for  the 
circle  that  Archimedes  used  for  the  parabola,  proved  from  the  relation 
which  certain  rectilinear  figures  belonging  to  the  circle  have  to  one  another, 
notwithstanding  that  those  figures  may  approach  so  near  to  the  circular  spaces 
within  which  they  are  inscribed,  as  not  to  differ  from  them  by  any  assign- 
able magnitude,  that  the  circle  is  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  exactly  as  3  to  4. 
Which  is  precisely  what  Archimedes  regarded  the  circle  to  be— because  the 
mean  area  between  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  squares  is  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter  exactly  as  3  to  4.  A  conclusion  also  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing tJiieorem,  viz. :  When  one-half  of  a  square  on  the  same  base  and 
altitude  as  the  square  generates  a  solid  one-thira  of  the  solid  generated  by  the 
square,  three-fourths  of  the  square  on  the  same  base  and  altitude  as  the 
square,  and  under  the  same  radius,  will  generate  a  solid  two-thirds  of  the 
solid  generated  by  the  square.  From  which  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  circle 
is  three-fourths  of  the  square  of  its  diameter,  corresponding  to  the  conclusion 
estjkblished  by  Torelli  and  conceived  by  Archimedes.  Other  mathematicians, 
however,  have  endeavored  by  the  method  of  approximations  to  determine 
the  area  of  the  circle,  and  they  produced  a  result  not  only  contrary  to  the 
above  conclusion  but  also  inconsistent  with  the  rigor  of  geometrical  reason* 
iog.  8o  many  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  circle  was  agitated  by  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by 
aUual  experiment^  proved  that  the  result  of  the  method  qf  approximation  is 
an  error  in  excess.  Though  this  was  simply  an  inductive  disproof  of  the 
fnethod  of  approximations,  no  mathematician  has  yet  given  its  deductive  dis- 
proof.   To  do  which  I  give  the  following— and  it  wifl  clearly  be  seen  that 
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the  method  of  approximatioM  is  wrong  both  in  tTieory  and  practice.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  which  will  not  act  both  ways;  and  if  the  method  of  approxiina' 
tions  holds  good  in  one  case  it  ought  surelj  to  hold  good  in  another,  other- 
wise it  can  not  be  right  in  the  first  case. 

Theparahola  is  two-thirde  of  the  rectangle  on  its  ahecitea  and  ordinate; 
and  the  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  its  rectangular  axes  is,  that,  the 
eqwvre  qf  the  ordinate  i»  equivalent  to  the  rectangle  qf  abeeima  and  the  para- 
meter, or  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 

y*-2px. 
Now  let  the  rectangle  on  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  be  described  from  the 
focus  of  the  parabola,  and  let  the  abscissa  be  2. 

Then,  since  the  parameter  will  be  four  times  the  abscissa — we  have 
y*—  2px  —  16.  or  y  —  4;  hence  the  parabola  is  fxy  —  y  —  5.3833^  ex- 
actly. And  wnen  we  inscribe  polygons  in  the  parabola^  however  the  num- 
ber of  the  sides  be  increased,  if  the  method  of  approximations  be  correct,  any 
and  every  such  polygon  should  be  less  than  5.3838)^.  This  is  a  fair  state- 
ment and  a  plain  case.  I  have  submitted  my  calculations  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  York,  for  examination,  and  by  computing  the  erea  of  the 
polygon  of  250  sides  inscribed  in  the  parabola,  an  excess  over  the  area 
of  the  parabola  is  obtuned,  thus  givmg  a  deductive  evidence  that  the 
method  of  approximation  gives  an  error  in  excess.  Among  isoperimetrioal 
figures  the  circle  has  the  greatest  area ;  hence,  the  error  in  excess  will  be 
greater  in  the  circle  than  in  any  other  curve  of  equal  periphery ;  therefore, 
when  the  radius  is  unity,  an  inscribed  polygon  of  82768  sides  is  3.1415926  -|- 
an  excess  over  the  area  of  the  circle.  In  Book  I.  Sup.  to  Playfair*s  Euclid,  Prop. 
IX.,  the  circumference  is  shown  to  be  between  8||  and  8^f ;  when  diameter  is 
unity;  andPlayfair  remarks  in  the  conclusion  of  the  scholium  to  this  proposi- 
tion, about  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  circle ;  **  hut  neither  by  this^  nor 
by  any  other  method  yet  known  to  geometers,  can  they  be  exactly  determined^ 
though  the  errors  qfboth  may  be  reduced  to  a  less  quantity  than  any  that 
can  be  assigned^    He  not  being  aware  that  the  method  of  approximation 

§' ves  so  great  an  excess  in  the  oaie  of  the  parabola,  and  also  in  all  curves, 
y  this  method  the  factor  in  the  product  for  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  circimaference  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  quantity  n ;  and  since  the  contents  of  a  solid  is  the  products  of  its  base 
and  altitude,  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  circle,  which  is  its  base, 
multiplied  by  its  altitude ;  hence  it  is  R*  h  sb  h  a.  Now,  the  radius  of  the 
base  of  the  cylinder  being  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
generating  surface  from  the  axis— or  the  diameter  of  the  space  described  by 
the  centre ;  and  the  solidities  of  the  cone  and  sphere  being  derived  from  the 
relation  they  have  to  the  cylinder ;  and  the  method  of  approximation  aseum^ 
ing  the  same  quantity  for  the  above  factor  and  ratio,  we  see  the  reason  of 
the  property  of  Guldinus — that  the  cylindar  isBHaHRHy  — R'  h  y 
H  a  ;  the  sphere  ^  (R'  h  y  h  a)  and  the  cone  ^(R*  >i  y  h  a).  This  property 
depends  on  the  equujtt  of  the  factor  and  ratio,  since  the  path  of  the  center  will 
be  a  circle  from  the  very  nature  of  revolution.  Because  the  radius  of  the  base  of 
the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  space  described  by  the  centre  of  the 
generating  surface,  this  is  no  reason  why  F^  xa  and  R*  ya  should  be  equiva- 
lent expressions,  as  their  e<][nality  is  involved  in  the  equality  of  x  and  y — 
which  Latter  equality  is  derived  by  the  process  of  which  Playfeur  speaks, 
**  but  neither  by  this  nor  by  any  other  method  yet  known  to  geometers  can 
they  be  exactly  determined,^^  he  not  being  aware  that  the  method  of  revohh 
tion,  a  long  established  rule  of  procedure,  gives  an  exact  value  to  x  and  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  y — nor  was  he  aware  that  the  method  of  approximation , 
(Davies'  Legendre,  Book  v..  Prop,  xii.)  made  an  inscribed  polygon  in  the 
parai>ola  greater  than  the  parabola. 
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THE  TEACHER  IS  THE  BOOK. 

THAT  the  Teacher  is  the  School,  we  found  to  be  true  in  more 
than  one  sense  ;  of  course  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  there 
being,  besides  the  teacher,  some  more  constituents  necessary  for  the  full 
reality  of  a  school — as,  for  instance,  the  pupils,  the  building,  the  school 
system  and  its  administration.  But  that  the  teacher  ought  to  be  the  text- 
book, is  true  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  The  best  school  is  that 
which  makes  the  least  use  of  text-books,  the  teacher  filling  their  place. 

The  term  text-book  does  not  here  apply  to  reading-books  of  what- 
ever kind  ;  no  school  can  do  a^Tiy  with  these.  But  it  applies  to  all 
other  kinds  of  books  which  are  commonly  used  in  schools.  Of  these  we 
hold  that  they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  live  teachers ;  that  learning  by 
heart  ought  to  be  replaced  by  oral  teaching  and  recitations  by  oral  repe- 
titions. It  is  no  new  theory  which  we  here  proclaim  ;  it  is  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  S3rs(em,  as  spread  all  over  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  tried  and 
proved  in  half  a  century's  practice  of  the  reformed  schools  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  teaching,  as  practised 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  book-teaching.  Whenever  any 
of  the  sciences  is  to  be  taught  in  school,  the  teacher  singles  out  a  chapter 
of  the  text-book  introduced  for  learning  by  heart  The  better  class  of 
teachers  will,  on  this  occasion,  explain  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  or 
they  will  do  the  same  thing  after  recitation — ^which  is  worse  yet  The 
pupil  has  to  recite  his  task,  and  a  new  chapter  is  committed  to  memory ; 
and  so  on  till  the  book  is  gone  through.  If  there  are  practical  exam- 
ples given  in  the  book,  as  for  instance  in  all  books  of  arithmetic,  the 
pupil  has  to  solve  them,  as  well  as  he  can,  with,  or  without,,  the  aid  of 
the  teacher — in  a  few  cases  in  school,  but  on  the  whole  at  home.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  teacher  plays  here  a  very  subordinate  part,,  and  a  ma- 
chine might  be  invented  to  supplant  him,  in  most  cases  ;  for  hearing  a 
recitation,  and  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  its  pei^ecXioxi  01  Sxm^x^^^- 
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tions,  might  generally  be  just  as  well  performed  by  the  better  pupils  of 
the  class.  The  text-book  here  is  almost  everything,  the  teacher  almd^t 
nothing  or  nobody.  The  pupil  is  passive  and  merely  receptive  ;  he  is 
not  guided  to  reproducing  the  matter  to  be  mastered  out  of  himself,  to 
becoming  active  and  independent  The  matter  is  not  developed  in  his 
mind,  nor  his  mind  developed  through  and  with  the  matter.  It  is  only 
the  best  talent,  a  very  small  percentage  of  boys  and  girls,  who  will  in 
this  way  become  tolerably  proficient  in  the  science  to  be  acquired  ;  be- 
cause only  a  very  few  have  the  mental  capacity  which  is  self-instructive, 
which  digests  mental  food  in  whatsoever  sauce  served  up.  The  balance 
of  the  pupils  will,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  have  forgotten  every 
particle  of  the  truths  thus  received,  but  not  assimilated.  At  least  this  is 
our  experience. 

In  that  system  which  makes  a  text-book  of  the  teacher,  the  latter  is, 
of  course,  required  to  be  master  of  the  science  to  be  taught,  to  have  it 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  thoroughly  understood,  and  ready  for  communica- 
tion. When  he  begins  his  instruction,  he  must  be  well  prepared,  and 
all  he  says  on  the  subject  must  be  calculated  to  inspire  the  learners 
with  love  for  the  science  to  be  mastered,  and  its  objects.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  presenting  it  to  ocular  inspection, 
he  will  do  it ;  each  of  his  lessons  is  more  or  less  an  object-lesson. 
Whatever  he  can  forego  teaching  himself,  by  eliciting  it  from  the  class 
through  adroit  questions,  and  by  rendering  thus  the  pupils  self-active, 
he  will  extract  from  them.  He  will  make  them  see,  and,  in  general, 
examine  with  their  own  senses,  what  is  to  be  seen  or  examined  in  the 
objects  presented,  and  lead  them  to  express  their  observations,  when 
correct  and  complete,  in  proper  language.  The  less  he  speaks  himself, 
making  his  pupils  speak  instead,  the  better.  If  he  succeeds,  in  this  way, 
in  making  them  discover  for  themselves  the  principles  and  laws  under- 
lying the  phenomena,  he  may  depend  on  their  never  forgetting  the  chapter 
of  science  thus  presented  and  illustrated.  Thus  he  sharpens  their  per- 
ceptive powers,  quickens  their  wits,  their  reflection,  presence  of  mind, 
and  attention, — he  interests  them  in  the  objects  presented  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  acquire  knowledge  almost  imperceptibly  and  without  se- 
vere efforts.  Learning  becomes  pleasure,  and  is  accompanied  with  the 
same  intense  satisfaction  which  accompanies  every  kind  of  growth  and 
perfect  assimilation.  Such  a  teacher  is  sure  to  attract  and  advance  every 
single  pupil  of  his  class;  and  although  learning  in  such  a  thorough 
manner  must  needs  be  slow  and  gradual  from  the  outset,  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  gained  in  the  end  by  the  rapid  mental  growth  of  the  pupils^  and 
by  their  self-activity.  Beginning  slowly,  he  may  make  rapid  strides  in 
the  end,  because  his  pupils  meet  him  half  way  with  keen  mental  appe- 
tites and  ready  assimilating  powers.     There  is,  of  course,  in  every  ackactt 
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a  number  of  facts  which  are  not  mastered  by  simple  reflection,  but  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  impressed  upon  the  memory  for  immediate  practical 
use.  The  teacher  will  further  this  work  of  memory  either  by  dictating, 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  a  short  paragraph  containing  those  fact^.  and 
by  repeating  the  same  with  the  class  properly  ;  or  he  will  set  the  pupils 
themselves,  when  far  enough  advanced,  to  commit  these  facts  to  writing, 
and  have  the  contents  properly  repeated  ;  or  he  will,  if  a  reading-book 
is  at  hand  containing  the  facts,  refer  the  class  to  their  book,  and  repeat 
them  from  it  Thus  the  pupils  will,  in  time,  become  living  text-books, 
like  the  teacher,  and  what  they  have  acquired  will  be  their  imperishable 
property,  ready  for  any  application  in  practical  life.  The  science  appro- 
priated in  this  way  will  be  alive  in  the  scholars,  and  shed  light  on  all 
cognate  subjects.  This  is  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction,  as 
compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Now  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  system  in  which  the  teacher  is  the 
text-book,  has  great  advantages  over  the  other  system,  in  which  the 
teacher  has  a  text-book,  and  the  text-book  is  the  real  teacher.  How 
superior  soever  be  the  text-books  you  may  devise,  they  are  dead  teachers, 
and  cannot  engender  life  in  the  majority  of  your  pupils.  Besides,  the 
pupils,  if  they  advance  materially  by  the  aid  of  their  text-books,  will  be 
grateful  for  this  result,  not  to  their  teacher,  but  to  their  books.  And  if 
they  do  not  advance,  they  will  blame  for  this  result,  not  the  book,  but 
the  teacher.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  loosens,  if 'it  does  not  in- 
deed destroy,  the  moral  connection  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 
The  Pestalozzian  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  is  verj'  potent  for  good  ;  there 
is  a  boundless  confidence  in  his  pupils  in  him  and  his  office.  They  feel 
that  they  owe  their  rapid  mental  growth  to  him  exclusively,  and  he  is 
implicitly  believed  and  obeyed.  He  sways  their  whole  being  as  with  a 
magic  wand  ;  he  exerts  over  them  an  enormous  moral  influence  for  all 
educational  purposes.  He  is  to  them  the  impersonation  of  truth,  dig- 
nity, and  moral  worth  ;  and  he  must  have  very  little  moral  character  if 
he  does  not  feel  exalted  by  their  appreciation  of  him,  and  stimulated  to 
work  out  his  own  moral  bearing  into  a  model  for  them. 

Now  it  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  s}stem,  that 
there  is  in  a  country  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  a  great  lack  of 
competent  teachers,  and  that,  therefore,  good  text-books  are  to  make 
up  for  this  want,  at  least  to  some  degree.  Grant  that  this  is  so,  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  overcome.  Incompetent  teachers  lessen  the  respect  due  to 
science  and  education,  thus  doing  almost  more  harm  than  good.  The 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  them  the  better.  The  radical  reform  is  also,  in  this 
respect,  the  cheapest  and  most  practicable  of  all.  Besides,  the  text- 
books are,  with  scanty  exceptions,  faulty  enough,  and  it  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  prepare  perfect  text-books  (nay,  it  is  almost  impossible,  be- 
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cause  the  unders&nding  and  the  wants  of  every  individual  learner  are 
different)  than  to  raise  a  generation  of  true  and  good  teachers,  wfio 
know  how  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  individual  wants  of  every 
pupil.  Finally,  the  text-books  need  revision  almost  from  year  to  year, 
science  now  progressing  in  such  a  way  as  to  revolutionize  many  old- 
established  truths,  and  opening  new  views  in  an  unprecedented  manner. 
But  a  live  teacher  may  always  control  his  science  according  to  the  latest 
discoveries,  and  conform  his  teachings  to  the  modem  improvements  in 
knowledge  and  philosophy.  He  will  be  up  to  the  times ;  text-books 
never  are. 
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THE  NEW  ERA. 
A  Colloquy. 

RODMAN. — Have  you  read  Mr.  Superintendent  Philbrick's  last 
report  on  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ?* 

Mayer. — I  have  ;  and,  what  is  better,  Mr.  Harrington's  pamphlet,'  to 
which  it  is  in  part  a  reply. 

R. — ^And  I,  too.  Were  you  struck  with  the  fact  that  Philbrick,  while 
affecting  to  slight  him  as  ''  not  of  much  account,"  proposes  reforms  in 
the  very  measure,  if  not  the  very  spirit,  of  his  fellow-superintendent  ? 

M. — I  suppose  you  mean  dwells  most  on  Arithmetic  and  Grammar, 
which  Harrington  chiefly  denounces  ? 

R. — Precisely  ;  and  with  the  air  of  a  conservative  innovator  who  means 
neither  to  suggest  untimely  reforms,  nor  to  yield  the  credit  of  having 
originated  them  long  before  these  latter-day  agitators  began  to  babble. 

M. — You  are  perhaps  too  hard  on  Mr.  Philbrick.  You  should  re- 
member, or  may-be  you  do  not  know,  for  how  many  years  he  was  a 
g^mmar-school  master,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  leave  one's  ruts,  not  only 
at  middle-life,  but  in  the  very  city  where  they  have  been  formed.  Mr. 
Philbrick  could  not  all  at  once,  from  being  a  drill-sergeant,  become  hos- 
tile to  the  discipline  from  which  the  rod  is  inseparable,  and  for  which, 
in  my  imagination,  the  rod  will  always  stand. 

R. — ^There  is,  indeed,  a  coincidence,  which  may  well  be  something 

'  Fifteenth  Semi-Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Botton.     1867.     Botton  :  Alfred  Mudge  &  Son.     1868. 

*  Our  Grammar  Sck99lt :  Why  do  they  not  furnish  more  and  better  material  to  9ur  High 
Schools  f     A  Lecture  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Teachers*  Association^  at  Springfield, 
October  ip,  1^67^  ^J  Henry  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  New  Bed- 
ford,  M»t$Mchui9m,     Botton  :  Crosby  ht  Aintvioix^i.    \%^1 . 
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more,  between  the  late  controversy  about  corporal  punishment  and  the 
pfesent  one  as  to  the  proper  subjects  and  end  of  study. 

M. — ^Yes ;  and  not  only  is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Harrington  shows,  that  in- 
struction in  the  Grammar  Schools  depends  both  for  its  amount  and  its 
quality  on  the  requirements  of  the  High  School,  but  in  like  manner  our 
Latin  Schools  are  such  and  as  good  as  they  are  allowed  to  be  by  the 
standard  of  admission  into  a  few  leading  colleges.  So  that  this  Massa- 
chusetts controversy  is  only  a  part  of  that  greater  one  which  will  end, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  in  a  thorough  revolution  of  existing  systems  of 
education. 

R. — Recurring  to  which,  let  me  confess  with  how  much  gusto  I  read 
Mr.  Harrington's  assault  on  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

M. — As  to  Grammar,  I  believe  I  can  wholly  sympathize  with  you. 
At  least  I  have  never  had  reason  to  revoke  my  boyish  decision  that  the 
study  of  it  in  our  schools  is  a  farce,  and  something  worse.  All  of  it  that 
was  crammed  into  me  has  been  forgotten,  and  in  fact  had  been  before 
I  began  Latin.  I  never  could  parse  ''Pope's  Essay  on  Man"  intelli- 
gently till  I  had  the  help  of  Cicero  and  Isocrates.  Of  course  I  could 
write  correctly  much  earlier,  but  that  was  by  the  grace  of  imitation  and 
practice,  not  of  rules.  When  will  our  educators  learn — first  that  they 
can  learn  (an  important  lesson  !),  and  then  that  we  speak  and  write  good 
English  as  M.  Jourdain  spoke  prose — ^without  knowing  that  or  why  we 
do  so.  Punctuation,  number,  and  the  predicate-nominative  and  -accu- 
sative, are  almost  the  only  points  on  which  children,  and  adults  too, 
need  enlightening.  As  for  style  (a  will-o'-the-wisp),  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  schools  where  composition  is  so  much  neglected,  and  it 
can  at  best  be  shaped,  not  engrafted.  A  very  simple  and  practical  mode 
of  teaching  grammar — somewhat  in  the  way  I  myself  learned  it,  as  the 
son  of  a  printer — ^would  be  for  the  teacher  to  procure  duplicate  slips  of 
proof  from  some  newspaper  office,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
"original  communications,"  and  correct  them  line  for  line  with  his 
popils.  In  this  way  all  ordinary  errors  would  come  up  for  notice, 
punctuation  could  be  very  thoroughly  explained,  and  the  proof-reader's 
marks  would  be  not  superfluously  acquired.  Of  course  very  few  teach- 
ers are  now  competent  to  this,  but  they  would  be  if  it  were  made  a  test 
of  their  fitness.  I  have  in  my  portfolio  one  or  two  letters  that  I  may 
print  some  day,  showing  not  only  the  literary  deficiencies  of  accepted 
teachers,  but  how  visiting  committees  and  exhibition  audiences  are  de- 
ceived in  the  address  which  the  master  delivers  with  so  much  "appro- 
priateness" at  the  close.  But  these,  facts  are  scarcely  new  to  the  public, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  adduce  them  by  way  of  argument  If  our  common 
conversation  is  notoriously  inaccurate  ;  if,  as  Mr.  Harrington  points  out, 
the  scholars  who  have  just  parsed  their  Pope  so  glibly  ^xid&>\VNX^s^^^  %^ 
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out  into  the  streets  to  violate  every  rule  of  grammar,  while  the  teacher 
turns  from  the  recitation  to  talk  bad  grammar  to  his  assistant ;  if  such 
solecisms  as  *' had  ought,"  '*done"  for  '*did,"  ''like"  for  ''as,"  etc, 
are  universal  in  some  sections  of  the  country  ; — what  need  to  prove  that 
our  education  in  grammar  is  even  more  superficial  than  it  is  in  histoiy 
and  geography  1  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  graduates  of  our  common 
schools,  probably  from  the  West,  whom  I  overheard  not  long  ago  in  a 
Jersey  railroad  car  saying  : 

"  Where  is  she  living  a//" 

"  On  the  comer  where  ihem  stage-coaches  stop  opposite  of" 
And  jl  dare  say  their  experience  in  memoriier  training  was  like  that  of 
a  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine — a  purist  in  speech — who  always  makes 
me  smile  when  attempting  to  fortify  her  position  by  citing  the  number  of 
the  rule  in  the  grammar  which  she  had  studied.  Bullion's,  may-be  ;  but 
what  was  that  to  me,  who  had  studied  Greene's  ?  I  never  will  surrender 
to  Rule  25. 

R. — Nor  I  to  Theorem  XL,  or  its  corollary.  Yet  the  scholars  in  the 
English  High  School,  Boston,  would  so  use  their  Legendre  in  an  argu- 
ment with  you,  without  stopping  to  ask  or  to  reflect  whether  their  figure 
XL.  meant  the  same  as  yours.  And  is  not,  after  all.  Arithmetic  the  arch 
offender  ? 

<*  I  hear  eren  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  hare  gone  before  os. 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own.** 

And  all  this  because  a  science  which  is  by  its  nature  the  property  of  a 
few  minds,  and  by  its  uses  still  more  a  monopoly,  beyond  certain  limits, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  unwilling  and  incompetent  herd — of  whom  I 
am  one.  I  shall  never  forget,  I  trust,  the  ^ectacle  of  a  deaf,  and  there- 
fore rather  stolid,  Irish  lad  in  the  same  class  with  me,  regularly  laid 
across  a  form  and  flogged  with  rattan  because  he  had  missed  more  than 
the  permitted  number  of  "sums;"  and  the  tears  that  covered  his  pa- 
thetic face  have  only  washed-in  the  sense  of  injustice  which  then  oppressed 
me.  I  do  not  deny  the  claims  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  respect  as 
an  instrument  of  human  discovery,  and — considering  the  marvels  of  as- 
tronomy— as  an  aid  to  religion  and  worship ;  but  I  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  the  science  of  figures  is  of  special  value  to  the  intellect 
Prof.  P.  will  tell  you  that  your  mathematician  is  ipso  faclo  a  close  rea- 
soner,  protected  against  fallacies,  and  almost  incapable  of  false  judg- 
ments. Apply  mathematics  to  Spiritualism,  he  used  to  say,  and  the 
humbug  stands  revealed  ;  knowledge  of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  be- 
liefin  the  other.     This,  however,  v«'as  before  Prof,  de  Morgan  joined  the 
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ranks  of  the  Spiritualists.  By  a  similar  process,  undoubtedly,  Prof.  P. 
formed  his  political  opinions.  A  French  gentleman,  his  neighbor,  once 
asked  of  him  his  autograph  to  add  to  his  collection.  Judge  of  his  sur- 
prise, and  I  might  almost  say  horror,  when  the  Professor  returned  him 
his  written  credo^  of  which  a  prominent,  if  not  the  first,  article  was  :  "I 
believe  in  the  divine  right  of  slavery."  So  much  for  the  integral  calcu- 
lus applied  to  morals  i 

M. — I  have  lately  seen  some  startling  figures  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  allotted  to  arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  Ohio^ — not  less  than  sixty  per 
cent.,  if  my  memory  serves  me  ;  while  I  am  sure  that  in  after-life — in 
what  people  are  pleased  to  call  pracHcal  life — ^these  same  unhappy  schol- 
ars will  not  need  to  use  ten  per  cent  of  the  rules  and  methods  drilled 
into  them.  But  the  waste  of  time  and  labor  would  not  be  represented 
by  fifty  per  cent  The  responsibility  for  this,  in  my  opinion,  largely  be- 
longs to  the  book-makers,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  collecting  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  difticult  examples,  just  as  our  dictionary- 
makers  strive  to  rake  together  the  greatest  vocabulary.  Bondage  to  text- 
books is,  in  fact,  the  crying  evil  of  our  system ;  and  whether  Messrs. 
I^lbrick  and  Harrington  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  that  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  restlessness  of  both.  Text-books  and  their  authors  and  pub- 
lishers have,  it  seems  to  me,  had  the  field  long  enough  ;  have  corrupted 
committees  and  boards  of  education,  spoiled  teachers,  confounded  pu- 
pils, tried  the  patience  and  wasted  the  money  of  parents,  and  diverted 
general  attention  from  the  fact  that  books  are  scarcely  a  necessary  part 
of  education — using  that  term  in  its  commonly  restricted  sense.  It  is 
time  now  for  the  public  intelligence  to  assert  its  prerogative,  and  to  say 
to  all  parties  :  "The  object  in  teaching  is  not  to  cany  children  to  the 
75th  page  of  this  grammar,  or  to  the  problems  in  mechanics  of  this  arith- 
metic, or  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  this  history — or  to  try  that  the  third 
class  in  the  Fourth  Ward  shall  not  get  the  start  of  the  same  class  in  the 
Fifth — or  to  fit  them  for  examination  in  their  own  books  by  the  regular 
visitor — or  to  meet  the  requirements  of  adnrission  into  higher  schools. 
It  is  not  to  stuff  them  with  learning,  but  to  show  them  hew  to  learn.  If 
text-books  are  a  help,  use  them  according  to  your  best  judgment ;  if 
they  are  a  hindrance,  you  must  know  how  to  dispense  with  them.  There 
were  teachers  before  there  were  text-books,  and  there  must  be  teachers 
in  spite  of  them." 

R. — It  is  in  respect  to  text-books,  I  take  it,  that  the  State  has  been  least 
successful  in  interfenng  with  popular  education.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  appropriate  money  for  a  school-fund,  to  compel  schools  to  be 
opened,  and  to  fix  the  length  of  the  terms,  and  then  to  do  little  more 
than  indicate  the  subjects  of  study.     So  far  I  am  in  favor  of  centralization. 

M. — ^You  should  add  to  that,  provision  for  2Ldec^^X<^  v^^  Ica  \.<^^.Ovx^t^^ 
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with  the  strictest  examination  by  experts.  Speaking  of  centralization 
reminds  me  of  the  story  told  by  Augoste  Laugel  of  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  under  Louis  Philippe.  Looking  at  his  watch,  he 
said  one  day,  with  evident  satisfaction  :  "At  this  moment  all  the  boys 
of  the  French  kingdom,  of  the  same  age,  are  translating  the  same  Latin 
version,  in  Corsica  as  well  as  in  Picardy,  at  Brest  as  well  as  at  Stras- 
bourg." This  high  degree  of  centralization,  which  we  may  suppose  even 
heightened  under  the  Empire,  did  not  prevent  66  per  cent  of  the  con- 
scripts of  1857-61  from  being  so  illiterate  that  they  could  neither  read 
nor  write — such,  at  least,  as  came  from  all  parts  of  Brittany,  all  of  Cen- 
tral France,  and  several  departments  of  the  South. 

R. — No  superintendent  in  this  country  could  say  as  much  as  your 
Frenchman,  though  Mr.  Philbrick  could  come  pretty  near  it  An  army 
chaplain  is  quoted — by  the  author  of  that  very  suggestive  and  in  the 
main  just,  but  very  much  abused  pamphlet,  '^The  Daily  Public  School 
in  the  United  States"*— as  saying  that,  in  his  experience,  **a  very  large 
majority  of  the  soldiers  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  Northwestern  States 
could  read  and  write,  but  of  these  many  could  read  but  very  imperfectly, 
and  composed  a  letter  with  great  difficulty.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  soldiers 
learned  to  write  letters  while  in  the  army. "  He  says  more  to  the  same 
effect,  which  I  cannot  now  repeat 

M. — I  suspect  those  were  proofs  of  </i?centralization  rather  than  of  the 
reverse.  And  that  opens  up  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  coun- 
try district  school,  which  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  pamphlet  you  just 
now  cited.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  discussed,  however,  in  connection 
with  the  civilization  of  the  country,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

R. — No  doubt  the  key  to  the  indifference  of  the  rural  population  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  rudeness  of  their  manners,  and  the  teacher  might 
exert  a  powerful  refining  influence  if  his  office  were  more  permanent, 
and  he  were  more  independent  of  the  farmers,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  board  by  rotation.  I  should  supp)ose  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  for  men  as  teachers,  had  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
communities  which  have  undergone  this  change,  as  it  is  known  to  have 
had  on  their  immediate  pupils.  But  very  few,  I  imagine,  perceive  their 
opportunities  or  their  duty  on  the  side  of  the  parents,  while  fewer  still 
could  without  offence  point  out  the  relation  between  the  home  and  the 
school. 

M. — On  that  subject  a  well-instructed  man  might  talk  indefinitely.  I 
wonder,  indeed,  that  every  State  does  not  employ  one  or  more  capable 
men  to  do  nothing  else  but  visit  the  rural  districts  and  preach  the  whole 
gospel  of  education.     When  that  has  been  done  faithfully,  we  shall  hear 
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DO  more  of  the  debate  on  corporal  punishment  We  shall  have  changed 
views  of  the  object  of  education,  both  in  school  and  out  of  it  It  will 
be  perceived  that  education  begins  long  before  the  boy  is  big  enough  to 
git  on  a  form,  and  continues  long  after  he  has  been,  as  he  fancies,  eman- 
cipated from  it 

R. — ^Yes,  it  is  salutary  to  remember  that  the  system  which  revolution- 
ized modem  instruction,  began  by  insisting  that  mothers  should  nurse 
their  own  infants,  and  give  a  free  career  to  their  limbs. 

M. — In  his  time  Rousseau  could  hardly  have  attempted  or  achieved 
more  than  this,  what  he  did  being  almost  miraculous.  Later  philoso- 
phers have  gone  further  back  than  the  cradle.  M.  de  Frari^re,  for  in- 
stance, published  in  1862 — a  hundred  years  after  Emile — a  treatise  : 
"Education  Ant^rieure ;  Influences  Matemelles  pendant  la  Gestation 
sur  les  Predispositions  Morales  et  Intellectuelles  des  Enfants." 

R. — ^At  this  rate  we  shall  presently  come  to  Darwin  and  his  last  work, 
on  the  "  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication." 

M. — An  ominous  title,  that,  for  the  Abb^  Galiani,  whose  moi  I  met 
recently  :  '^  Avez-vous  jamais  eu  le  d61ire  de  croire  d  Rousseau  et  a  son 
Emile,  et  de  penser  que  I'^ducation,  les  maximes,  les  discours,  puissent 
rien  &  Torganisation  des  t^tes  ?  Si  vous  y  croyez,  prenez-moi  un  loup  et 
faites-m'en  un  chien,  si  vous  pouvez. " 

R. — ^While  Darwin  is  engaged  over  that  metamorphosis,  let  us  read 
together  another  page  or  two  from  Emile, 
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THE  Managers  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents," under  whose  charge  is  the  House  of  Refuge  upon 
Randall's  Island,  have  made  their  forty-third  annual  report.  During  the 
forty-four  year?  since  their  incorporation  they  have  had  under  their  care 
12,301  children  and  youths.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
men  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  to  visit  the  institution,  express  their  grati- 
tude for  the  influence  it  exerted  over  them,  and  address  the  children  in 
reference  to  their  opportunities  and  the  result  of  improving  them.  Said 
one  old  man,  sitting  in  the  office  while  the  superintendent  was  talking 
with  two  new-comers  :  "Everything  has  been  changed  since  I  was  in 
the  institution  except  its  two  rules  ;  the  site  is  changed,  the  buildings  are 
new,  and  all  the  former  officers  are  gone ;  but  the  two  rules,  I  see,  re- 
main— 'Always  tell  the  TRUTk,'  and  *  Do  the  best  you  can.'  *'  Law- 
yers, physicians,  ministers,  merchants,  masters  ot  \esaAs,  ^tv^  SaxtCkKw^^ 
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are  now  living  monuments  of  the  reformatory  power  of  this  oldest  of  the 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  country. 

Established  at  first  upon  Madison  Square,  in  the  city,  it  was  afterward 
removed  to  Twenty-third  street,  and,  in  November,  1854,  to  the  spacious 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  upon  Randall's  Island. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  thou- 
sand inmates  in  the  two  departments — eight  hundred  boys  and  two  hun- 
dred girls.  There  have  been  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two  children 
received,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy  have  been  discharged  ;  so  that 
about  eighteen  hundred  children  have  come  under  its  discipline.  The 
expenses  for  the  year  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  amount  the  inmates  have  earned  by  their  productive 
labor  over  fifty-five  thousand  dollars — the  girls  earning  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  of  this  sum,  besides  doing  the  usual  housework  of  their  own 
department,  and  the  making,  mending,  and  washing  for  the  whole 
establishment.  This  is  an  unprecedented  result ;  no  institution  of 
reform  for  children,  in  the  world,  has  thus  far  approached  it  Every 
child,  down  to  the  youngest  (six  or  seven  years  of  age),  is  employed 
a  given  number  of  hours  daily  in  labor  suited  to  its  age,  health,  and 
strength,  and  is  better,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  for  it 
No  child  has  been  overworked.  Every  day  but  the  Sabbath  every 
child  enjoys  an  average  of  four  hours  of  schooling.  The  average  pe- 
riod of  detention  is  fourteen  months.  In  that  period,  unless  there  is 
serious  mental  deficiency,  the  child — even  if,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it 
has  had  no  previous  opportunity  in  school — ^will  have  acquired  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic ;  habits 
of  industry  will  have  been  formed,  a  good  trade  in  most  instances  learned, 
and  during  all  this  period  he  will  have  been  under  the  constant  and 
powerful  influences  of  Christian  instruction,  of  morning  and  evening 
devotions,  and  of  the  uninterrupted  services  of  the  house  of  God  upon 
the  Sabbath. 

The  boy  is  met  when  he  enters  the  House  (and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  girls),  with  the  assurance  that  the  hour  of  his  discharge  is  in  his  own 
hands.  He  is  astonished  and  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the  rules, 
and  is  often  afterward  astonished,  if  not  pleased,  as  he  learns  the  uni- 
versal application  of  these  rules.  If,  in  the  school,  in  the  shop,  in  the 
yard,  he  always  tells  the  truth  and  does  the  best  he  can,  he  will  have  the 
grade  (i).  If  he  retains  this  grade  for  a  year,  and  has  advanced  to  the 
fourth  class  in  school,  he  has  purchased  his  discharge  by  good  conduct, 
and  the  door  that  has  detained  him  opens  before  him  as  soon  as  his 
friends,  or  the  institution,  can  secure  a  suitable  place  for  him. 

As  a  harrier  against  the  importunity  of  friends,  who  have  not  always 
the  best  interests  of  the  children  al  YieaLtl,  es^tc\^\Vj  m  inference  to  their 
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education,  it  is  required  that  the  inmate  shall  reach,  at  least,  the  third 
class  in  school  before  he  is  discharged.  This  acts  as  a  wholesome  spur 
to  the  ambition  of  an  indolent  and  stupid  boy.  No  one  can  be  dis- 
charged that  has  not  been  in  the  grade  (i)  for  at  least  six  weeks.  By 
carelessness,  by  idleness,  or  by  wilfulness,  shown  when  about  his  work 
or  in  school,  a  boy  may  sink  to  the  lowest  grade,  which  is  (4).  In  such 
a  case,  four  additional  weeks  to  the  six  in  the  grade  (i)  are  required  be- 
fore he  can  be  discharged  ;  and  for  every  succeeding  four,  two  weeks  are 
added  to  the  previous  accumulation.  Every  boy  knows  his  position  in 
reference  to  a  discharge,  and  would  respond  at  once,  if  questioned, 
when,  according  to  his  badge,  he  can  be  discharged. 

As  this  change  of  badge  is  so  serious  a  matter  to  an  inmate,  only  the 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and  matron  (before  whom  the 
offence  has  not  been  committed,  and  who  can  consequently  weigh 
calmly  the  charges  brought  against  the  children)  administer  this  disci- 
pline. It  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  inmate  before  the  school,  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  is  a  very  impressive  occasion. 

The  labor  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  let  to  contractors,  who  supply  their 
own  overseers.  But  these  overseers  have  nothing  to  do  with  determining 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  inmates,  and  are  not  permitted  in 
any  manner  to  administer  discipline.  The  quantity  of  labor  required 
is  settled  by  the  officers  of  the  House,  and  every  act  of  discipline  is  ac- 
corded by  the  assistant  superintendent,  upon  the  report  of  the  House 
officer  stationed  in  each  shop.  The  great  object  sought  (and  it  has 
been  gained)  is  to  have  every  inmate  feel  that  perfect  justice  will  be  done 
him,  and  that  he  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  merit  an  hon6rable  badge. 
A  boy  who  was  just  ready  to  be  discharged,  was  irritated  beyond  his 
power  of  self-control  by  the  unhappy  manner  of  a  workman,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  excitement,  used  very  improper  language.  There  was  but 
one  course  to  be  pursued.  It  was  as  severe  a  strain  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  superintendent  as  upon  the  condition  of  the  boy.  He  was 
degraded  from  his  standing,  and,  although  his  friends  had  been  re- 
quested to  come  for  him,  thirteen  additional  weeks  were  added  to  his 
detention.  But  justice  was  equal  in  its  balance — the  workman  was  per- 
emptorily discharged.  As  might  be  expected,  a  powerful  and  whole- 
some impression  was  made  by  the  affair  upon  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

As  the  result  of  this  simple  and  easily  administered  system  of  grades, 
which  is  fully  explained  to  the  inmates,  the  necessity  of  corporal  punish 
ment  has  been  almost  entirely  removed.     The  boy's  strongest  selfish  in- 
terests co-operate  with  his  highest  purposes  to  restrain  him  from  wrong- 
doing, and  to  inspire  him  in  the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  **  lock-ups,"  which  were  supposed  to  be  an  indispensable  portion 
of  the  building  when  constructed,  have  been  ch^tv^^d  \Ti\.o  o^xw  ^<q>\- 
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mitories,  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  for  their  intended  purpose. 
Although  there  were  never  before  this  year  so  many  inmates  present  in 
the  institution,  and  particularly  never  more  mature  boys  (indeed,  they 
may  be  called  young  men,  their  ages  ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty), 
there  never  was  a  period  in  its  history  when  the  requisition  for  a  rigid 
discipline  was  less  urgent,  or  a  better  feeling  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  establishment 

Although  congregating  the  population  of  a  large  village  within  its 
walls,  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  institution  are  secured  by  its  ad- 
mirable facilities  for  classification  and  separation.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  each  separated  into  two  main  divisions,  having  no  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Each  division  of  boys  is  subdivided  into  six  separate  schools 
under  a  judicious  teacher ;  the  girls  being  classified  into  two  sections  in 
each  division.  An  officer  of  the  House  is  alwa3r8  present  with  the  in- 
mates in  their  hours  of  recreation  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  arising  from 
any  developments  while  at  the  Refuge,  or  after  their  discharge,  to  induce 
those  who  for  years  have  carefully  watched  this  matter  to  believe  that  in- 
mates are  demoralized  or  depraved  by  their  associating  together  under 
the  supervision  which  they  constantly  have  upon  the  Island.  In  all  the 
surrounding  country  are  to  be  found  former  inmates  of  the  institution, 
taken  from  the  very  jaws  of  temptation,  and  often  in  open  crime  when 
brought  to  the  House,  who  are  now  filling  positions  of  trust,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  affirm  that  the  influence  of  the  Refuge  upon  them  was  only 
wholesome  and  saving. 

The  vast  accommodations  of  the  institution  have  enabled  it  to  meet, 
thus  far,  the  increasing  demands  of  juvenile  crime  for  early  interposition 
for  its  cure.  What  could  one  of  the  small,  family  schools,  upon  the 
European  plan,  have  done  toward  abating  the  crime  of  young  offenders 
amid  such  statistics  as  are  gathered  by  our  municipal  police  ?  Those  in- 
stitutions send  out  only  thirty  or  forty  per  year,  retain  their  inmates  for 
five  years,  and  gather  but  a  few  hundred  children  into  their  folds.  What 
would  have  been  done  with  the  older  boys  found  in  the  New  York 
Refuge,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
been  happily  redeemed  ?  They  would  inevitably  have  been  sent  to  peni- 
tentiaries upon  short  sentences,  to  be  repeated  upon  the  next  commis- 
sion of  crime,  with  no  effort  for  their  reformation  ;  thus  educating  them 
to  a  life  of  vice  and  to  acts  of  increasing  audacity  and  violence. 

The  size  of  the  establishment  on  the  Island  permits,  in  an  economical 
administration  of  its  means,  the  securing  of  the  first  talent  in  the  country, 
and  the  largest  variety  of  gifts,  for  its  government  and  work  of  training. 
It  allows  of  the  organization  of  industrial  labor,  and  secures  such  re- 
turns for  it  as  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  ;  it  enables  the  principal 
of  the  school  to  attain  the  highest  success  in  his  department,  by  a  perfect 
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classification^  and  offers  a  clergyman  one  of  the  widest,  most  interesting, 
and  hopeful  fields  of  labor  that  a  Christian  man  could  desire.  The  work 
of  the  cure  of  souls  in  such  an  establishment  being  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy all  his  hours  and  all  his  thoughts,  he  is  relieved  from  all  the  details 
that  press  so  heavily  upon  the  time  and  enei^gies  of  chaplains  in  smaller 
institutions.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  in  the  land  is  the  Sabbath  service 
at  the  Refuge.  The  exercises  are  largely  liturgical.  The  service  of  song 
\&  rendered  with  an  earnestness  and  propriety  peculiarly  affecting.  One 
thousand  children,  together  with  their  officers,  pass  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  eveiy  Sabbath  in  as  regular,  quiet,  and  attentive  worship  as  is  witnessed 
and  enjoyed  in  any  church  in  the  country.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  Sunday-school  instruction  and  to  reading. 

Youths  that  have  been  in  the  Refuge  afterward  fall  into  temptation, 
and  some  are  finally  ruined  ;  but  the  great  proportion,  more  than  two- 
thirds,  go  back  into  society  redeemed,  to  live  useful  and  virtuous  lives. 


THE  UNCALLED  TEACHER. 

THE  words  at  the  head  of  this  article  may  catch  the  eyes  of  some 
teachers  who  will  regard  them  with  suspicion.  They  will  have  a 
threatening  aspect  They  will  seem  to  denote  a  clutch  at  the  daily  sub- 
sistence of 'some  hard-working  man  here  or  woman  there.  Visionary 
words,  perhaps  they  will  be  called  ;  the  M'ords  of  an  impracticable  ;  of 
a  shallow  theorist,  perhaps. 

Some,  however,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  put  by  the  words  into  a  question- 
ing state  of  mind  ;  a  state  of  mind  which  will  imply  a  recognition  of  the 
import  of  the  words ;  a  state  of  mind  which  will  lead  to  secret  self- 
examination,  to  private  deliberation  upon  the  question,  "  Am  I  one  ?'' 

If  the  words  shall  lead  some  of  these  latter  either  to  be  confirmed  in 
a  sense  of  their  natural  right  to  position  as  teachers,  or  to  abandon  the 
vocation  as  not  being  the  one  to  which  nature  has  called  them,  one  of 
the  ends  for  which  the  words  are  written  will  be  accomplished. 

Another  end  is  to  have  the  words  reach  the  eyes  of  outsiders  who  will 
recognize  their  significance,  and  whose  positions  are  such  as  to  give  them 
influence  in  school  matters. 

Among  the  evils  which  are  parts  of  the  present  method  of  teaching, 
the  most  disastrous  is  the  influence  of  the  uncalled  teacher.  No  other 
influence  is  so  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  is  so  deadening  to 
the  pupil's  intellect,  or  so  quickening  to  the  tates  that  serve  to  choke 
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the  plants  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the  school  to 
cultivate. 

The  uncalled  teacher  is  the  one  who  lacks  genius  for  the  vocation  of 
teaching.  This  sums  him  up.  Genius  for  the  vocation  implies  a  love 
for  the  calling  which  will  draw  one  to  it  joyously,  and  a  power  which 
will  diffuse  itself  through  the  school,  entering  to  the  soul  of  every  pupil, 
carrying  sunshine  and  awakening  S3rmpathy,  controlling  the  attention 
and  sharpening  the  mental  appetite,  so  that  order  shall  reign,  happiness 
abound,  and  the  process  of  mental  digestion  go  on.  Without  this  genius 
in  the  teacher,  there  is  shade,  antipathy,  inattention,  dulness  of  appetite, 
aversion,  and  mental  dyspepsia  among  the  pupils.  The  state  of  mind 
among  the  pupils  is  conditioned  by  the  teacher's  state  of  mind.  Now 
see  what  the  uncalled  teacher's  eflforts  produce.  He  brings  winter  where 
there  should  be  spring  and  summer  and  the  season  of  fruition.  We 
find  painted  leaves  and  flowers  and  fruits,  where  we  should  find  the  fra- 
grance and  the  bloom  and  the  utility  of  nature's  work.  If  the  pupil 
really  learns,  it  is  in  spite  of  such  a  teacher. 

The  called  teacher  is  not  under  the  law,  but  is  a  law  unto  himself ; 
he  is  the  fruitful  source  of  ways  and  means,  the  originator  of  new  meth- 
ods, the  author  of  progress.  Intelligent  superintendents  cease  their  dic- 
tation to  him,  and  his  school  becomes  a  model  and  a  boast  The  un- 
called teacher  does  all  things  by  established  rules.  He  is  under  the 
school  law.  He  is  ever  referring  to  the  law.  He  is  without  spiritual 
insight  He  staggers  at  the  suggestion  of  new  modes.  He  has  to  grap- 
ple with  the  establishment  of  them.  He  is  the  enemy  of  progress,  a 
drag  upon  the  true  teacher's  exertions,  and  sometimes  a  wincing  charla- 
tan under  the  lash  of  the  called  teacher's  satire. 

As  in  other  vocations  so  in  this,  men  and  women  of  earnest  purpose 
get  into  it  who  are  a  long  time  discovering  that  they  have  ''mistaken 
their  calling  ;"  many,  too,  are  convinced  that  teaching  is  not  their  call- 
ing, but  still  hold  on  to  it  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  ;  and  yet  other  un- 
called teachers  there  are  to  whom  teaching  is  a  drudgery,  but  who  are 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  care  whether  they  attend  to  drudgery  or  not 
They  make  the  most  out  of  the  occupation  that  they  can.  They  wriggle 
up  into  principalships  and  professorships ;  they  acquire  titles  and  degrees, 
and  they  display  them,  and  think  themselves  of  importance  in  the  com- 
munity. The  instinctive  respect  which  is  felt  for  the  work  protects 
them.     The  question  of  the  call  to  the  work  is  brought  up  but  rarely. 

Meanwhile  there  exists  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
teachers,  and  with  modes  of  teaching.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  feel- 
ing is  occasioned  unawares  by  the  presence  of  the  uncalled  teachers  in 
our  schools.  Remove  such,  and  the  dissatisfaction  would  be  changed 
into  praise.     No  longer  should  we  have  teachers  whose  minds  would  be 
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closed  to  inquiiy,  and  irritable  to  the  new  facts  which  tend  to  disprove 
the  theories  of  prejudice,  and  to  displace  the  traditions  of  ignorance. 
P^gress  would  not  be  stayed.  Revolutions  would  be  effected,  and 
novelties  would  be  introduced,  but  all  for  the  development  and  culture 
of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  pupil.  The  streams  of  knowledge,  now 
ice-locked  in  the  text-books,  would  be  loosened  to  flow  into  and  become 
a  part  of  the  pupil's  mind,  ready  to  be  used  whenever  needed.  The 
"  dull"  pupil  would  almost  disappear,  and,  not  as  now,  go  forth  to  con- 
tradict his  teacher's  prophecies  by  his  brilliancy  in  the  world  of  men. 

This  displacement  will  not  be  effected.  The  hold  which  the  uncalled 
teacher  has  upon  the  school  is  too  strong  to  render  his  removal  at  all 
probable.  He  has  too  great  a  power  over  the  fortunes  of  the  appointing 
powers ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  latter  will  exercise  a  degree 
of  discernment  at  all  commensurate  to  the  exigency.  What  remains  is 
to  work  in  what  light  there  is  in  daily  preparation  for  the  future. 

Dark  as  is  the  walk  by  faith,  yet  the  genius  in  teaching  eventually 
makes  himself  known,  so  that  he  becomes  generally  recognized  To 
him  should  be  intrusted  the  work  of  testing  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
position.  Few  could  pass  his  inspection  save  those  who  give  evidence 
of  a  call  to  the  work. 

The  plan  is  not  impracticable.  The  lady  principal  of  a  certain  school 
—one  who  had  given  ample  evidence  of  her  calling — ^told  me  that  it  was 
her  custom  to  test  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  in  her  school,  and 
to  accept  only  those  whom  she  judged  to  be  fitted  for  the  work,  not  only 
by  education,  but  by  nature.  She  said  she  had  been  obliged  to  reject 
many.  The  plan  should  be  tried  everywhere.  But  in  order  to  cafry  it 
out,  the  average  salary  of  the  teacher  would  have  to  be  made  much  more 
liberal  than  it  is,  so  that  genius  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  field 
in  sufficient  force. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XL — Certain  Common  Errors. 

MOST  for  almosL  A  very  common  error.  Examples  :  ** I  believe 
we  are  prepared  for  mosi  anything." — New  Fork  Paper,  This 
should  be,  **  for  almosi  any  thing."  Any  is  the  word  modified  by  almosi, 
and  should,  in  spelling,  be  separated  from  ihing,  *'  Pittsburgh  Landing 
is  the  place  where  mos/  all  the  federals  landed." — N.  Orleans  Paper, 
"Mas/  every  dress-maker  has  a  fashion  of  her  own." — PhUa,  Paper, 
"These  are  «i(?j/ always  found  near  the  sea." — Boston  Paper,     **He  is 
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most  as  tall  as  L"  In  these  and  all  similar  instances,  ahnott  is  the  word 
to  be  used,  not  m<aU 

2.  Myself  for  me  or  /.  Myself,  like  yourself  himself  herself  is  re- 
flective, and  properly  used  only  when  it  refers  to  an  /or  m/  in  the  same 
sentence  with  itself.  The  /  is  sometimes  merely  implied,  especially 
when  myself  is  used  as  a  reduplicative  pronoun,  as  in  the  following  : 
*'  Myself  s\i2\\  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor." — Addison. 

I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 

The  key  whereof  myself  hzvt  ever  kept.** — Shakespeare, 

Here,  in  both  instances,  the  complete  form  of  expression  is  "I  myself/' 
But,  whether  expressed  or  understood,  /  in  some  one  of  its  forms  be- 
longs to  every  sentence  in  which  myself  is  properly  used,  so  that  the 
latter,  as  a  reflective,  can  have  its  appropriate  word  to  relate  to.  Exam- 
ples: "/will  disguise  myself"  ^  *  By  myself  hzy^  /sworn."  '*Thou 
hast  kept  me  from  avenging  myself  "w'vih  my  own  hand."  "After  having 
been  thus  particular  upon  myself  I  shall  in  to-morrow's  paper  give  an 
account  of  those  gentlemen  who  arc  concerned  with  me."  Here  me  for 
myself  \^  unidiomatic.  It  is  inadmissible.  Though  allowable  sometimes 
in  verse  (as,  "I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend"),  in  prose  it  Is 
improper.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  myself  ioi  me  or  /is  inele- 
gant and  incorrect  It  is  a  perverting  of  the  word  from  its  proper  func- 
tion as  a  reflective  pronoun.  And  yet  this  misuse  is  veiy  common.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  persons  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  using 
me  ;  for,  whenever  they  can,  they  employ  the  longer,  inappropriate,  and 
improper  word  myself  Examples:  ** Neither  Dick  nor  myself  coxxXd. 
answer  this  question." — Ten  Acres  Enough.  "Both  myself  ^LXid  wife 
[Both  my  wife  and  I]  had  always  coveted  a  cow." — Do,  "Such  as 
Hodgson,  Caldwell,  Logan,  and  mysef  hsLve  pointed  out" — Max  Mul- 

ler,     "Mr.  L and  myself  "wtni  to  examine  the  falls." — Dwighfs 

Travels,  "It  was  determined  to  devote  me  to  the  church,  that  so  my 
humors  and  myself  m\gh.i  be  removed  out  of  the  way."^ — Irving, 

To  some  there  may  be  an  appearance  of  propriety  in  this  last  exam- 
ple, if  not  in  the  second  one.  But  both  are  equally  incorrect  They 
resemble  somewhat  that  well-known  error  of  Addison's,  "  My  Christian 
and  surname  begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters." — Sped,  No,  505. 
This,  to  be  right,  should  be,  "  My  Christian  and  sur  names  begin,"  &c 
But  this  is  not  English.  So,  if  myself  \ftTt  not  one  word,  we  might  say, 
"My  humors  and  my  self," — humors  and  self  denoting  two  different 
parts  or  properties  of  the  same  person.  In  a  similar  manner  we  might 
say,  "My  self  and  wife,"  just  as  we  say,  "My  shoes  and  stockings/' 
But  this  is  inadmissible.  Not  only  is  myself  a  single  word,  but  its 
character  as  a  reflective  forbids  its  bemg  xxstd  -^vxK  «.uy  propriety  as  a 
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substitute  for  mt  or  /  As  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  "  In  such  expressions 
as  My  faihtr  and  myself^  My  brother  and  myself^  we  are  misled  by  ho- 
mceophony ;  but  the  old  song,  beginning  '  My  father,  my  mother  and  I,' 
may  teach  us  what  is  the  idiomatic  and  also  the  correct  usage." ' 

The  above  uses  of  myself  zie  as  improper  as  the  following  use  of  himself, 
*' As  the  President  can  seldom  be  absent  from  Washington  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  himself  and  femily  [The  writer 
meant  him  and  his  family]  with  some  such  place  of  retirement"  Correct 
writers  and  spealjiers  never  thus  misuse  the  so-called  compound  personal 
pronouns,  whether  of  the  first  person  or  of  the  second  or  third.  Walpole 
says,  ''In  the  beginning  of  the  differences  between  Gray  and  me,  the 
fault  was  mine."  Modem  school-girls  and  newspaper  correspondents 
would  say,  ** Between  Gray  and  myself  Gray  himself  wrote,  "The 
spirit  of  laziness  begins  to  possess  even  me^  that  have  so  long  declaimed 
against  it"  Our  modern  autophobists,  as  Hare  would  call  them, 
shrinking  from  the  use  of  me,  would  say,  ''Begins  to  possess  even  my- 
self," &c.  We  question  very  seriously  whether  such  unidiomatic  Eng- 
lish can  be  foimd  anywhere  in  the  writings  of  Addison,  Swifl,  Johnson, 
Junius,  Macaulay,  Channing,  Bancroft,  and  other  truly  classic  authors. 

3.  While  for  when.  We  see  this  at  almost  every  railroad  crossing 
throughout  the  country.  "Look  out  for  the  cars  while  the  bell  rings." 
While  denotes  duration  or  continuance ;  but  rings  denotes  momentari- 
ness  of  action.  Hence  the  impropriety  of  using  the  former  to  denote 
the  nature  of  the  time  implied  in  the  latter.  We  should  either  make 
the  verb  correspond  in  form  to  whUe — thus,  "Look  out  for  the  cars 
while  [i.  e.,  during  the  time  that]  the  bell  is  ringing  ;'**  or  else,  which  is 
better,  make  the  conjunctive  word  correspond  with  the  form  of  the  verb 
which  expresses  the  meaning  designed;  thus,  "Look  out  for  the  cars 
when  [i.  e.,  at  the  time  that]  the  bell  rings."  In  this  way,  the  times 
respectively  implied  in  the  adverb  and  the  verb  are  made  to  correspond. 

4.  Long  ago  since.  This  combination  is  always  improper.  Ago  de- 
notes a  point  of  past  time,  and  hence  needs  to  be  coupled  with  tenses 
implying  past  time  only.  But  since  denotes  a  period  reckoned  from 
some  past  point  forward  to  the  present  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to 
use  it  with  reference  solely  to  a  certain  point  of  past  time.  As  a  con- 
junctive adverb  of  time,  it  properly  connects  an  assertion  involving  past 
time  with  one  involving  present  time.  "Itixayear  since  YiQwas  here 
last"  "Since  the  fathers  y2ri7  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning."  "We  have  not  seen  [Pres.  Perf ]  him  since  he 
went  to  Ohio."    Examples  like  the  following  are,  therefore,  incorrect 


^  Guesses  at  Truth,  p.  112.     The  Archdeacon*s  entire  article  on  this  point  is  well  worth, 
reading  and  heeding. 
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**It  was  not  long  ago  since  the  Charleston  Mercury  said,"  &c.  This 
should  be,  **It  was  not  long  ago  thai  the  Charleston  Mercury  said  ;"  or, 
**li  is  not  long  since  the  Charleston  Mercury  said."  ''  It  is  a  long  time 
ago  since  I  have  had  that  pleasure."  Corrected  this  will  be,  "  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  had  that  pleasure."  ''  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came 
to  him  .^"  Omit  ago;  or  else  say,  **How  long  ago  was  it  thai  this 
came  ?"  **  'Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  mine."  This,  of  course, 
is  corrected  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Per^  however  frequently  used  in  connection  with  certain  English 
words,  as  ** per  day,"  ** per  month,"  "per  pound,"  "per  dozen,"  etc., 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  English  preposition.  Its  use,  therefore, 
as  such,  in  connection  with  English  words,  we  cannot  but  consider 
inelegant, — a  violation  of  purity.  Its  true  and  proper  use  is  as  a  Latin 
preposition  in  connection  with  a  Latin  accusative;  as,  ''per  diem," 
"per  annum,"  "per  centum,"  "per  se,"  "per  capita;"  not  "per 
day,"  "per year,"  " per  hundred,"  "per  itself,"  "per  head."  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  necessity  to  the  language,  for  we  can  say,  '^  Four  dollars 
a  bushel,*'  "  Fifty  cents  a  pound/*  "  How  much  do  you  receive  a  month  /" 
"  The  gloves  are  two  dollars  a  pair"  "These  are  one  dollar  by  the  dozeUy 
or  the  quantity/*  just  as  well  as  "per  bushel,"  "per  pound,'*  "per 
month,"  "per  pair,"  "per  dozen,"  "per  quantity,"  and  certainly  a 
great  deal  more  elegantly,  in  idiomatic  and  pure  English.  What  shall 
we  think  of  the  taste  that  can  display  itself  in  such  an  expression  as 
"  Washington  correspondence  per  the  wires,"  instead  of  "by  the  wires," 
or  "by  telegraph?"  And  yet  this  mongrel  phrase  appeared  eighteen 
months  ago  in  a  New  York  Weekly  that  lays  claim  to  something  higher 
than  the  ordinary  style  and  tone  of  weeklies.  If  this  is  allowable,  why 
may  we  not  say,  **  They  went  to  Boston  pyartly  per  steamer  and  partly 
per  cars,  and  returned  per  private  conveyance?"  The  only  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  treat  per  strictly  as  a  Latin  word,  and  use  it  only 
in  connection  with  a  Latin  accusative. 

6.  There  is  still  another  and  quite  common  misuse  of  words  to  which 
we  should  like  to  call  attention  before  laying  down  our  pen.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  sentence,  "The  siege  of  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  one  of  the  most  awful  recorded  in  ancient  or  modem 
annals." — Abbotts  Napoleon,  Vol.  II.,  p.  ^6.  The  siege  of  Saragossa 
here  referred  to,  not  being  mentioned  "in  ancient  annals,"  cannot  be 
one  of  the  most  awful  recorded  in  those  annals.  The  writer  meant,  of 
course,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  awful  on  record,  or 
recorded  in  history,  or  in  the  world's  annals ;  only  he  failed  to  say  so. 
In  vol.  i.,  p.  364,  of  the  same  work,  we  read,  "The  deputies  declared 
that  it  was  their  decided  opinion  that  Napoleon  was  the  most  extraor- 

dinary  man  whom  they  had  met  in  modtixi  \im^^,  01  oC  ^Vvotn  they  had 
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read  in  ancient  history."  If  the  writer  had  said,  **The  most  extraordi- 
naiy  man  whom  they  had  ever  met  or  of  whom  they  had  ever  read,"  he 
wonld  have  expressed  himself  correctly.  He  would  also  have  avoided 
the  ridiculously  tautological  phrase  ''in  modern  times,"  thrown  in 
merely  to  balance  the  anticip)ated  expression  "  in  ancient  history,"  in  the 
next  clause ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  deputies  spoken  of  had 
"  met'*  persons  in  any  other  than  **  in  modem  times,"  From  the  sen- 
tence as  it  reads,  one  might  suppose  that  the  writer  was  a  believer  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  he  worded  it  as  he  did  from  a  convic- 
tion that  these  deputies  had  lived  in  ancient  times,  and,  after  having 
disappeared  for  several  centuries,  more  or  fewer,  had  returned  to  the 
world,  by  some  means  or  other,  ''in  modem  times," and  become  known 
as  Frenchmen.  If  the  writer  did  not  entertain  these  views,  he  certainly 
was  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  his  pen.  "  Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest 
intellects  of  any  age,  was  bom  in  Greece,  B.  C.  470."  Socrates,  though 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  intellects,  was  not  one  of  those  "  of  any 
age,"  as  of  the  present  age,  for  example.  "Any  age"  here  should  be 
"  all  ages,"  or,  "  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  or  something  similar. 
"John  Quincy  Adams  was  probably  the  most  learned  of  any  President." 
This,  for  a  similar  reason,  should  be  "of  all  the  Presidents."  "This 
was  the  greatest  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  on  this  continent  or  in  Eu- 
rope." This  cannot  be  trae ;  for  the  meeting  referred  to  was  not  "  held 
in  Europe."  The  writer  meant  simply,  "The  greatest  meeting  of 
teachers  ever  known."  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  limit  his  remark  to  the 
teachers'  meetings  "of  this  continent  and  of  Europe,"  the  trae  form  of 
the  sentence  would  be,  "This  meeting  of  teachers  was  greater  than  any 
other  ever  held  on  this  continent,  or  any  ever  held  in  Europe. "  The 
words,  however, — especially  the  phrase,  "on  this  coniineni" — indicate 
something  of  the  inflated  style.  The  sentence  would  be  better  if  less 
turgid,  "The  sixth  corps  was  compelled  to  meet  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent assaults  of  this  or  any  other  war."  If,  instead  of  the  expression 
"of  this  or  any  other  war,"  the  phrase  "of  the  war,"  is  too  tame  or  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  one  may  say,  "  ever  made."  This  expresses 
the  idea  intended,  and  does  it  correctly,  though  in  less  pompous  phrase- 
ology. "This  had  been  the  most  extensively  used  of  any  of  the  dies." 
Say,  "The  most  used  of  all  the  dies ;"  or,  "more  used  than  any  other 
of  the  dies."  "One  of  the  best  pastors  and  the  [?]  most  useful  ministers 
of  this  or  any  other  age  or  country,  has  just  entered  into  his  rest"  This 
should  be,  "One  of  the  best  pastors  and  most  useful  ministers  of  the 
country  and  the  age  [or.  One  of  the  best  pastors  and  most  useful  minis- 
ters that  ever  lived],  has  just  entered,"  &a  "  Below,  we  give  the  proceed- 
ings of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conventions  ever  held  in  any  agt  of 
the  church. "    TAe  yfoid^  in  italics  here,  besides  mcoircicXX^  to5iti%^\«3^^^ 
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meant,  are  tautological.  They  add  nothing  to  the  idea  already  and  cor- 
rectly expressed  in  the  word  tver.  If  they  add  any,  that  idea  would  be 
better  expressed  by  saying,  ''One  of  the  most  remaii^able  ecclesiastical 
conventions  ever  held,"  "The  plan  of  Lange's  Biblework  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  any  recent  commentary,  German  or  English." — 
Princei&n  Review  for  1864,  p.  657.  The  plan  of  this  commentary  is  not 
the  plan  "of  any  recent  commentary ;"  nor  can  it  be  spoken  of  as  such, 
much  less  as  the  plan  of  any  English  commentary,  as  the  work  itself  is 
a  German  work.  The  writer  meant,  and  should  have  said,  that  it  "is 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  any  other  recent  commentaiy,  whether 
German  or  English." 

We  might  multiply  illustrations  on  this  point  But  this  is  unnecessary. 
In  our  next,  we  propose  to  continue  this  subject  of  "common  errors," 
pointing  out  other  improprieties  of  speech  and  the  mode  of  correcting 
them. 


MY  EXPERIMENT. 

I  BELIEVE  in  my  heart,  that  as  there  is  not  a  happier  or  nobler 
occupation  in  the  world  than  that  of  developing  the  minds  that  are 
to  work  in  the  next  generation  ;  so  there  are  very  many  good  men  and 
women  now  occupied  in  teaching  children  conscientiously  and  with  ex- 
ceeding care. 

Yet  upon  this  subject  of  teaching  I  have  long  had  crotchets  of  my 
own,  of  which  Dr.  Quemaribus  and  many  other  clever  men  used  to 
declare  to  me  that  they  were  purely  theoretical,  that  they  were  quite  im- 
possible of  execution.  Every  practical  man  would  tell  me  so.  Every 
practical  man  did  tell  me  so.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Quemaribus,  " it 
is  a  very  pretty  amusement  to  plan  model  school-systems,  but  you  don't 
know  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  There  is  not  time 
for  all  you  would  have  done,  and  you  set  out  with  a  wrong  notion  of  the 
nature  of  a  boy.  Your  method  never  could  be  worked."  "  Doctor," 
I  said,  "by  die  thunder  of  Jove,  and  by  the  whistle  of  the  steam-engine, 
I'll  try." 

I  did  try,  and  met  with  the  result  that  I  expected.  AHer  two  years  of 
school-keeping,  during  which  \  put  my  crotchets  to  a  full  and  severe 
test,  I  left,  in  a  town  whick  I  had  entered  as  a  stranger,  some  of  the  best 
friends  I  have  ever  made,  or  eyer  shall  make.  I  left  there  also  children 
whom  I  never  shall  forget— by  whom,  too,  I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  lose  money  by  the  venture :  in  a  commercial  sense, 
the  experiment  succeeded  to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 
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One  notion  of  mine  was,  that  if  children  could  be  interested  really  in 
their  studies — as  they  can  be — so  long  as  they  were  treated  fhinkly  and 
led  by  their  affections,  the  work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  entirely 
without  punishment  I  had  been,  as  a  boy,  to  many  schools,  and  knew 
how  dread  begot  deception,  and  we  were  all  made,  more  or  less,  liai^ 
by  the  cane.  Even  our  magnanimity  consisted  frequently  in  lying  for 
each  other,  and  obtaining  for  ourselves  the  floggings  that  impended  over 
friends.  I  knew  how  deceits  rotted  the  whole  school  intercourse  to 
which  I  had  myself  been  subject ;  how  teachers,  made  distrustful,  show- 
ered about  accusations  of  falsehood ;  how  we  cribbed  our  lessons,  and 
were  led  to  become  sly  and  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  schools  should  be  conducted  without  punishment ;  I  can 
conceive  a  dozen  kinds  of  men  who  would  know  how  to  do  good,  with 
a  few  floggings  judiciously  administered.  But  I  was  not  one  of  the 
dozen — I  should  certainly  have  done  harm.  Corporal  punishments 
being  abolished,  there  remained  few  others.  For,  I  uphold  it  as  a 
principle  that  punishment  which  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the 
school-room  to  a  prison,  or  in  treating  studies  and  school-books  as  if  they 
were  racks  and  thumbscrews — instruments  of  torture  to  be  applied  against 
misdoers,  in  the  shape  of  something  to  write  or  something  to  learn — to 
learn,  forsooth  ! — defeat  the  purposes  of  education,  heap  tip  and  aggra- 
vate the  disgust  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  a  good  teacher  care- 
fully to  remove  as  it  arises. 

I  set  out,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  I  could  dispense  wholly  with 
punishment,  if  I  could  establish  perfect  openness  of  speech  and  conduct 
in  the  school.  Accordingly,  a  little  ceremony  of  signing  a  book  was 
established  on  the  entry  of  each  pupil,  whereby  the  signer  formally  pro- 
mised in  all  dealings  with  his  teacher  or  his  companions  ''to  act  openly 
and  speak  the  truth."  All  motive  to  deception  being  as  much  as  possi- 
ble withdrawn,  the  strongest  motive  penalty  could  give  was  put  in  the 
other  scale ;  for,  it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law  th^t  a  first 
falsehood  would  be  forgiven,  but  that  after  a  second  the  offender  would 
be  required  to  leave  the  school.  This  law  was  taken,  as  it  was  made,  in 
sober  earnest  There  was  only  one  transgressor,  a  youth  of  fifleeri, 
blunted  in  feeling  by  a  long  course  of  mismanagement  He  did  not 
remain  with  us  three  months.  Systems,  and  very  good  systems  too, 
according  with  the  individuality  of  other  teachers,  would  provide  for 
cases  of  that  kind  ;  mine  did  not  It  was  so  far  faulty.  It  would  suit 
forty-nine  children  out  of  fifty,  but  the  fiftieth  would  need  another  kind 
of  discipline.  A  little  pains  being  taken  to  keep  up  the  feeling,  perfect 
openness  was  secured,  and  no  tale-telling  was  possible,  for  every  one 
told  frankly  his  own  offence. 

And  that  too  was  the  case,  although  it  was  found  in  practice  not  quite 
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possible  to  go  pn  wholly  without  p)ains  and  penalties.  At  first,  when 
there  were  half-a-dozen  pupils,  all  went  well ;  but  when  the  number  had 
increased,  though  all  continued  to  go  well,  and  the  best  spirit  was  sho^^n 
by  the  children,  it  was  not  possible  for  them,  gathered  in  groups,  to 
exercise  so  much  self-control  as  they  might  themselves  wish,  and  as  was 
necessary  for  a  reasonable  discipline.  The  joyousness  and  restlessness 
of  youth,  not  being  chilled  in  any  way,  would  now  and  then  break  out 
at  inconvenient  times,  and  every  idler  was  a  cause  of  interruption  to  his 
neighbors.  Penalties  were  therefore  established.  They  were  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  represented  nothing  but  the  gain  or  loss  of  credit 
They  would  have  been  ridiculous,  except  in  as  far  as  they  were  applied 
to  children  anxious  to  prove  their  resolution  to  do  right. 

Rewards  were  established  with  the  penalties,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  first  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  practice  of  uiging  school-boys,  or  even  young  men,  into  fierce  com- 
petition for  a  book,  a  medal,  or  a  sum  of  money,  hurts  more  than  it 
helps,  the  work  of  earnest  education.  The  true  teacher  ought  not  to 
give  prominence  to  an  unworthy  motive  for  exertion  ;  only  a  false  teacher 
does  that  to  escape,  in  an  artificial  way,  some  of  the  consequences  which 
result  from  the  false  principles  on  which  he  goes  to  work.  It  was  my 
crotchet  to  give  nobody  a  book  for  being  more  quick-witted  than  his 
neighbor,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  to  set  each  working  for  his  own 
sake,  and  to  fix  a  common  standard — not  of  intellect,  but  of  application 
and  attention,  which  each  was  to  endeavor  singly  to  attain.  It  was  pos- 
sible that  at  the  end  of  a  half-year,  every  pupil  might  receive  a  first 
prize.  It  was  certain  that,  as  prize  or  present,  every  one  would  receive 
a  book,  and  that  although  there  were  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  the 
difference  between  them  was  not  to  consist  in  money  value. 

This  was  our  system  of  penalties,  by  which  alone  the  little  state  of 
children  was  held  in  sufficient  check ; — Whoever  during  work-time  was 
a  cause  of  interruption,  had  an  interruption  marked  against  him.  If  he 
interrupted  three  times,  it  was  said  that  he  lost  half  a  day ;  if  six  times, 
he  lost  the  day,  and,  for  the  day,  had  nothing  more  to  lose.  If  he  chose 
-'-{IS  he  never  did  choose — it  was  to  be  supposed  that,  having  got  so  far, 
he  might  make  as  much  noise  as  he  pleased  thereafter.  Gay  spirits  now 
and  then  indulged  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  two  offences  against 
order,  stopping  at  the  third.  Every  offence  against  discipline  went  by 
the  name  of  interruption ;  and  we  called  a  day,  a  ticket  At  the  end 
of  the  half-year,  each  pupiFs  lost  days  were  counted,  and,  according  to 
their  number,  was  the  number  of  his  prize.  Within  the  cover  of  his 
book  was  pasted  a  small  printed  form,  which,  being  filled  up,  carried 
abroad  the  exact  intelligence  that  its  owner  had  been  present  and  atten- 
tive at  school  a  certain  number  of  days,  absent  or  inattentive  another 
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certain  nirmber  of  days,  and  had  received  that  book  as  a  first,  second, 
or  third  prize.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  greater  than  a  man  putting 
no  faith  in  children  might  suppose.  Stout  boys  who  could  pull  at  an 
oar  with  a  strong  arm,  were  not  too  big  to  cry,  sometimes,  over  a  lost 
half-day.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  between  eight  and  fifteen. 
Now  and  then,  it  happened  that  some  great  event  outside,  such  as  the 
freezing  of  a  pond,  produced  an  irrepressible  excitement.  Common 
restraints  would  not  check  talking  and  inattention.  The  punishment 
then  introduced  is  horrible  to  tell :  There  was  no  teaching.  All  lessons 
were  put  aside.  Instead  of  extra  lessons  for  a  punishment,  no  lessons 
appeared  to  me  the  best  mark  of  supreme  displeasure.  Lessons  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  their  pain,  but  as  their  privilege ;  when  they  be- 
came too  unmanageable  the  privilege  was  for  a  time  withdrawn.  What- 
ever you  may  choose  to  call  a  punishment,  becomes  one  to  an  honest 
and  well-meaning  child.  Stoppage  of  lessons  checked  all  turbulence  at 
once,  and  the  school  looked  like  a  dismal  wax-work  exhibition  until 
the  prohibition  was  withdrawn. 

Children  are  very  teachable,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  excite  in  them, 
and  to  lead  them  by,  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect,  as  to  spur  them 
on,  by  promoting  among  them  rivalries  and  jealousies,  and  to  try  to 
drive  them  out  of  mischief  with  a  cane. 

Having  explained  our  criminal  code,  let  me  describe  next  our  ordi- 
nary constitution,  which  was  from  beginning  to  end  one  shock  to  the 
feelings  of  Quemaribus  when  I  detailed  it  to  him.  Children  are  not 
fond  of  gloom  or  ugliness,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  they  have  little  ad- 
miration for  the  customary  school-room  and  its  furniture.  My  crotchet 
on  that  subject  was,  that  the  best  room  in  the  teacher's  house  should  be 
the  school-room,  and  that  he  should  do  all  he  in  reason  could  to  give  it 
a  cheerful  and  even  elegant  appearance.  The  school  of  which  I  speak^ 
was  established  by  the  sea-shore,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  view  from  our 
school-room  window.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  plenty  to  look 
at,  and  sometimes  certainly  a  ship  or  a  donkey  would  appear  at  incon- 
venient seasons ;  but,  as  we  did  not  shut  the  world  out  from  our  teach- 
ing, there  was  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  shut  out  from  our  eyes. 
There  was  a  back  room  used  for  supplementary  purposes,  but  the  front 
room  was  the  main  work-place.  I  was  the  first  tenant  of  the  house,  and 
papered  it  For  that  school-room,  in  defiance  of  all  prejudice,  and  in 
the  mad  pursuance  of  my  crotchet,  I  chose  the  most  elegant  light  paper 
I  could  find — a  glazed  paper  with  a  pure  white  ground,  under  a  pattern 
that  interfered  little  with  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  the  whole  effect 
After  two  years  of  school-work  in  that  room,  it  being  always  full,  the 
paper  was  left  almost  without  a  soil.  There  had  been  a  few  ink-spots 
that  could  readily  be  scratched  out  with  a  knife,  and  one  mishap  with  an 
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inkstand,  of  which  the  traces  were  sufficiently  obliterated  with  the  help 
of  a  basin  of  cold  water. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  were  vases,  which  the  children  themselves  kept 
supplied  with  flowers.  The  room  was  carpeted,  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  carpet  soon  wore  out.  There  were  neat  little  cane  chairs  in- 
stead of  forms,  cheerful  looking  tables  instead  of  school-desks.  The 
aspect  of  the  room  was  as  cheerful  as  I  could  contrive  to  make  it,  and  was 
a  great  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  Dr.  Quemaribus.  It  did  contain,  how- 
ever, a  blackboard,  a  pair  of  little  globes,  and  a  great  map  of  the  world  ; 
to  which  our  references  were  so  incessant,  and  I  believe  often  so  pleas- 
ant, that  I  think  we  all  were  glad  to  be  familiar  with  its  features. 

Dr.  Q.  called  on  us  one  Monday  morning  before  his  own  Christmas 
holidays  were  over — ours  being  short — ^and  he  made  a  grimace  when  he 
found  us  very  snugly  seated  about  the  room,  one  stirring  the  fire,  and  all 
talking  about  the  news  of  the  day.  I  was  insane  enough  to  devote  every 
Monday  morning  to  that  sort  of  study,  and  the  Doctor  candidly  con- 
fessed, before  he  lefl,  that  it  was  not  altogether  folly.  Boys  accustomed 
to  discussions  upon  history  looked  at  contemporary  events  from  points 
of  view  that  appeared  quaint  to  him,  and  not  entirely  useless.  There 
was  a  new  scientific  discovery  of  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand as  much  as  possible,  and  they  were  criticising  social  movements  in 
a  startling  v.'ay.  The  Doctor  observed,  too,  how  the  tempers  and  the 
humors  of  the  children  were  displayed  in  this  free  talk,  and  how  easy  it 
became,  without  effort  or  ostentation,  to  repress  in  any  one  an  evil  ten- 
dency—^the  tendency,  perhaps,  to  pass  summary  and  contemptuous  opin- 
ions— and  to  educate  the  intellects  of  all.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
when  all  seem  to  be  doing  nothing.  When  news  was  scarce,  and  time 
was  plentiful,  we  filled  that  morning  with  a  lesson  upon  what  we  entitled 
"common  knowledge."  That  topic  recurred  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  was  concerned  with  reasonings  and  explanations  on  the  commonest 
of  every-day  words  and  things. 

We  divided  the  day  into  two  very  distinct  parts.  Half  was  spent  upon 
book-study,  as  of  languages,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics ;  the  other 
half  upon  history  and  science.  I  began  to  struggle — through  the  his- 
tory of  man — fully  enough  to  occupy  over  the  task  five  or  six  hours  a 
week,  and  get  to  the  end  in  about  three  years.  In  the  same  time  we 
were  to  get  through  the  story  of  the  world  about  us,  and  complete  the 
circle  of  the  sciences.  Geography  we  learnt  insensibly  with  history  and 
science,  filling  up  our  knowledge  of  it  with  the  reading  of  good  books 
of  travel.  In  these  studies,  the  interest  taken  by  the  children  was  com- 
plete, but  partly  because  I  felt  that  there  was  insecurity  in  oral  teaching 
by  itself,  partly  because  I  wished  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on,  a  prac^ 
tice  was  established  of  mutual  examination  in  all  things  taught  verbally 
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to  the  whole  school  together.  All  were  parted  into  two  sides,  matched 
pretty  evenly,  whose  work  it  was  to  puzzle  one  another.  The  sides  were 
oflen  shifted,  for  the  eagerness  of  competition  became  sometimes  greater 
than  was  wholesome  :  though  it  was  a  pure  game  of  the  wits,  in  which 
there  was  no  tangible  reward  held  out  to  the  victor.  Very  proud  I  felt 
at  the  first  trial  when  I  heard  questions  asked  and  answered  upon  facts 
in  history  or  natural  history,  or  explanations  of  familiar  things  taught 
verbally,  in  some  cases,  twelve  months  ago.  It  was  felt  to  be  of  no  use 
to  ask  anything  told  within  a  month  or  two,  because  that  probably  would 
not  have  been  forgotten.  I  got  a  book  and  entered  every  question  that 
was  asked,  wording  it  in  my  own  >vay,  but  altering  or  prompting  nothing  ; 
and  the  book  now  lies  before  me,  an  emphatic  *proof  of  the  degree  and 
kind  of  interest  Chat  children,  taught  i^nthout  compulsion,  and  allowed 
to  remark  freely  upon  all  that  they  are  doing,  can  take  in  the  acquisition 
of  hard  knowledge.  They  began  curiously  with  thoughts  rather  than 
things,  and  with  thoughts,  too,  that  had  not  been  discussed  among  us  for 
a  twelvemonth.  ''  Why  does  China  stand  still  in  her  civilization  ?"  was 
asked  first ;  that  being  answered,  the  other  side  returned  fire  with  the 
same  kind  of  shot,  "Why  did  our  civilization  begin  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean?"  That  was  remembered,  and  there  was  a  return 
question  ready,  "Upon  what  does  the  advance  of  civilization  depend 
chiefly?"  That,  too,  was  known,  and  there  was  a  shot  more  in  the 
locker,    "Why  is  England  so  particularly  prosperous — wh^jj  we  would 

use  it  ^th  reference  to  tht  IFiiest'circK?  .9^  ^ilJJlS  braw.  The  move- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  procession  were  entirely  uniform ;  and  they 
walked  with  so  little  noise,  that  our  attention  being  turned  in  another 
direction  was  not  diverted  to  them  until  the  eye  chanced  to  see  them 
when  they  were  half-way  across  the  room.  Five  hundred  marched  thus 
into  the  assembly-room,  and  with  noiseless  regularity  seated  themselves. 
They  sat,  the  girls  on  the  one  side  and  the  boys  on  the  other,  each  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  wall  directly  in  front.  There  was  no  motion,  save 
that  of  breathing — not  even  a  smile  or  the  roll  of  an  eyeball.  The  still- 
ness was  such  that  the  ticking  of  a  watch  might  have  been  heard.  The 
rows  of  children,  right  and  diagonal,  were,  to  use  an  easily  understood 
though  homely  illustration,  as  regular  as  rows  of  machine-planted  corn. 
On  a  sudden,  folding-doors  in  the  rear  were  rolled  aside  revealing  fis^ 
hundred  more  children  seated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  jn  ascend- 
ing rows  of  seats  which  rose  to  the  wall,  on  which  was  painted  a  pleasant 
river-scene.  The  whole  picture,  school  and  river-scene  in  combination, 
was  beautiful     A  signal  was  given,  at  which  every  face  turned  instantly, 
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as  though  on  a  pivot,  toward  the  face  of  the  directress.  She  bade  them 
good-morning,  and,  in  one  breath,  the  whole  school  responded.  At 
another  signal  every  face  swung  back  on  its  pivot  to  the  original  position. 
A  song  was  then  sung,  or  rather  shouted,  with  piano  accompaniment 
Then,  at  a  signal,  all  eyes  were  closed  and  the  hands  of  each  child  were 
raised  in  the  praying  posture,  palm  to  palm,  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
touching ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  whole  school.  Then  one 
of  the  pupils,  a  little  girl,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  came  forward  to  the 
platform  with  the  sedateness  of  an  automatic  figure,  and  went  through 
a  series  of  calisthenic  motions,  which  were  followed  by  the  pupils  with 
a  precision  that  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  by  machinery.  A 
thousand  children  governed  by  their  schoolmate's  finger !  At  first  the 
sight  was  simply  bewildering.  By-and-by,  as  surprise  wore  off,  we  were 
able  to  inspect  carefully,  section  afler  section,  to  discover^  if  possible,  a 
false  or  mistimed  motion.  But  we  saw  not  one.  Finally,  all  marched 
out  to  their  respective  recitation-rooms.  There  the  same  degree  of  order 
prevailed.  The  forms  were  few,  and  those  were  gone  through  with 
machine-like  sameness.  When,  for  instance,  an  example  in  arithmetic 
was  proposed  by  the  teacher,  down  would  go  all  the  slates  and  the  work 
of  ciphering  would  proceed,  and  as  the  work  was  completed  by  different 
members  of  the  class,  the  slates  would  pop  up  against  the  breast,  one 
afler  the  other ;  and  when  a  boy  was  called  upon  to  explain,  up  he 
would  jump,  rattle  off  his  explanation,  and  then  thump  down  again 
amidst  the  perfect  stillness  of  the  rest ;  though  presently,  when  the  whole 
class  would  be  questioned  as  to  which  of  them  agreed  with  the  reciter, 
an  explosive  response  would  ensue  from  most  of  the  pupils.  In  uni- 
formity and  precision  the  order  is  machine-like.  No  room  is  left  to  the 
pupil  for  originality  and  individuality  of  movement  The  thorough 
mechanism  of  movement  awakens  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  mechanism  of 
method  in  the  department  of  teaching.  All  that  we  have  described,  let 
it  be  observed,  relates  to  movement,  to  the  physical,  and  may  coexist 
with  the  highest  sort  of  intellectual  freedom.  Physical  uniformity  by  no 
means  implies  mental  uniformity.  This  physical  uniformity  may  be 
merely  th^  absence  of  chaos.  Doubtless,  many  would  think  it  to  be  the 
alternative  of  one  degree  or  another  of  school-room  chaos.  Mechanism 
in  the  school-room,  indeed,  becomes  an  evil,  when  it  becomes  an  end. 
Whether  such  perfection  of  order  can  be  sustained  without  sacrificing 
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the  culture  of  the  afifections,  is  not  answered  by  this  school  The  only 
observable  communion  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  of  the  intel- 
lectual sort,  and  this  must  be  limited  to  what  the  lesson  renders  in  order. 
Humor,  nor  sympathy  of  any  sort,  has  room.  The  affections  are  as 
austerely  ruled  as  the  movements.  Severity  confronts  the  pupil.  Inex- 
orable demand  with  the  terror  of  degradation  are  held  over  the  pupil. 
Some  four  hundred  pupils  cannot,  for  want  of  space,  be  admitted  to  the 
assembly-room  ;  and  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  shame  to  any  pupil 
in  the  room  to  have  to  give  place  to  one  without  But  the  intellectual 
(acuities  of  the  pupils  su-e  brought  into  exercise  and  under  cultivation  by 
the  intensely  busy  teacher,  whose  ingenuity  is  plied  to  the  uttermost  in 
devising  questions,  clearing  up  puzzles,  reaching  the  understanding, 
awakening  thought  So  far  as  the  instruction  goes,  it  is  without  doubt, 
of  its  kind,  very  thorough. 

In  the  primary  department  of  school  No.  49,  severity  is  exceptional. 
Room  is  given  for  the  play  of  the  social  and  kindly  and  friendly  quali- 
ties. The  order  is  not  very  mechanical.  Uniformity  to  general  laws  is 
demanded,  but  the  special  laws  of  each  pupil's  individuality  are  allowed 
free  play  within  the  bounds  of  decorum.  And  yet  the  attention  is  held. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  method  of  instruction,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  in  the  Monthly  for  last  August  The  Principyal's  theory  is 
based  on  the  design  of  adaptation  to  the  pupil's  nature.  Children 
will  keep  busy  enough  as  long  as  they  are  entertained.  To  entertain 
them  instructively  is  the  point  Under  this  theory  she  has  largely  devel- 
oped a  system  of  object-teaching.  It  is  very  minute  and  very  compre- 
hensive. It  rises  from  simple  objects  to  the  house  in  the  streets  and  to 
the  ships  at  the  docks.  The  success  of  the  system  commends  it  It 
keeps  the  children  in  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  of  observation  and 
explanation  within  and  without  Results  of  a  most  practical  sort  are 
attained.  And  the  results  are  attained  without  repressing  the  naturalness 
which  so  cheerfully  displays  itself  in  children  when  they  feel  easy  and 
happy. 

The  faults  of  this  school  are  the  faults  of  our  educational  system — ^the 
inseparable  attendants  of  wholesale  schooling.  To  manage  successfully 
a  hundred  children,  or  even  half  that  number,  the  teacher  must  reduce 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  unit  Nothing  must  be  done  that  all 
cannot  do  at  the  same  time.    Everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  r^^larity. 
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everything  like  spontaneity  repressed.  The  children  must  be  made  like 
so  many  pins — so  much  alike  that  all  may  undergo  the  same  processes  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  result  is  a  Dutch-garden  uniformity,  highly 
pleasing  to  boards  of  education,  but  painful  to  the  lover  of  what  is  natu- 
ral, graceful,  and  original  in  children.  School  No.  49  sins  as  little  in 
this  respect  as  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances.  If  it  could 
double  its  force  of  teachers,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  greater  attention  to 
each  pupil,  and  greater  prominence  to  its  peculiar  method,  it  would 
come  nearer  to  our  ideal  of  a  public  school  than  anything  else  we  know. 
School  No.  14  is  the  more  attractive  to  the  casual  visitor.  In  disci- 
pline it  has  not  an  equal.  But  No.  49  will  bear  the  closer  study,  taking 
all  the  objects  of  school-training  into  consideration.  Both  schools  well 
repay  examination. 


The  New  Title. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man*s  the  goud  for  a*  that. — Buens. 

A  name  that  tells  of  service  done 

Is  worth  the  wear  for  a*  that. — Punch. 

THE  question  in  the  following  communication  has  been  asked  many 
times : 

Mr.  Editor  :  In  the  current  number  of  the  Monthly  you  speak  of 
Dr.  French  as  having  been  ''called  to  \}[i^ presidency  of  the  new  normal 
school  at  Potsdam." 

On  the  title-page  of  Dr.  Alden's  "Text  Book  of  Ethics,"  the  author  is 
styled  * '  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. " 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  latter,  and  noticed  the  title  "President,"  as 
applied  to  the  head  of  a  normal  school,  I  thought  it  a  printer's  mistake. 
But  now  your  use  of  the  term  seems  to  show  that  the  title  has  been 
changed.     If  so,  when  was  it  done,  and  for  what  reason  } 

*  *  * 

Nbw  Yoek,  June  i,  1868. 

Some  time  ago,  a  countryman  came  to  town,  and  in  the  course  of 
business  was  called  upon  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  paper.  Taking  the 
proffered  pen  with  the  air  of  a  Hancock  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  wrote  :  Jonathan  Waite,  Esquire, 

The  clerk  smiled  audibly,  whereat  Mr.  Waite  volunteered  the  explana- 
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tion  that  he  was  formerly  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Stumptown,  and  had 
always  retained  the  title  / 

Mr.  Alden  became  President  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  in 
a  similar  manner ;  and  ^er  that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  the  heads  of 
our  other  normal  shools  became  presidents  also. 

Mr.  Alden  was  formerly  President  of  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania. 
As  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Waite,  his  title  told  of  service  done,  and  being 
worth  the  wear,  he  naturally  preferred  to  wear  it.  So  when  invited  to 
the  principalship  at  Albany,  he  modestly  requested  that  the  name  of  the 
office  be  changed  to  accommodate  his  accustomed  rank  ;  and  as  it  would 
manifestly  be  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  come  down  from  **  president" 
to  plain  "principal,"  the  trustees  courteously  granted  his  request,  and  the 
title  was  changed. 

Some  cynical  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  trustees  were 
actuated  rather  by  the  selfish  desire  to  enhance  their  own  rank  than  by 
any  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Alden  ;  that  in  view  of  the  creation 
of  other  normal  schools  presided  over  by  common  principals,  it  would 
serve  to  dignify  the  trustees'  position  at  Albany  to  give  a  higher  title  to 
the  head  of  that  school, — ^the  trustee  of  an  institution  having  a  president 
plainly  outranking  one  where  there  was  only  a  principal.  But  that  is 
too  improbable  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Alden 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  honored  by  the  higher  title,  and  desired 
to  retain  it,  was  reason  enough  for  the  change. 

When  the  new  normal  schools  were  created,  the  Legislature  merely  fol- 
lowed the  established  precedent,  and  made  them  presidencies  also — ^thus 
obviating  the  possibility  of  any  jealousies  or  heart-burnings  on  the  part 
of  the  different  schools. 

There  was  one  very  important  thing  overlooked,  however,  which  we 
would  seriously  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  Legislature. 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  Albany, 
several  excellent  and  able  men — one  of  whom  has  already  gone  to  his 
reward — have  presided  over  its  affairs  and  materially  promoted  its 
interests.  Yet  none  of  them  enjoyed  any  higher  title  than  "principal." 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  importance  of  impartial  justice  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  would  now  propose  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  regular  sitting — 
unless  a  special  session  be  called  for  the  purpose — shall  declare  each  and 
all  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  President,  or  at  least  President  by  brevet 
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THE  Chicago  Tribune  rebukes  an  evil,  unfortunately  not  confined 
to  that  city,  in  terms  so  just  and  forcible  that  we  cannot  forbear 
to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  many  readers  of  the  Monthly 
who  have  influence  in  School  Boards.  We  share  the  general  admiration 
of  palatial  school-houses,  yet  we  cannot  but  hold  them  an  unwarrantable 
misuse  of  the  public  money,  so  long  as  they  tend,  as  they  now  do  in 
too  many  of  our  cities,  to  deprive  thousands  of  children  of  their  rightful 
school-privileges : 

'*The  Board  of  Education  yesterday  dedicated  another  of  the  $75,000 
buildings — a  building  which  will  accommodate  about  i,cxx)  of  the 
20,000  children  who  are  now  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  While 
this  building  was  going  uj>— while  the  Board  were  fiddling  over  its  '  mag- 
nificent '  structure — ^boys  and  girls,  too  poor  to  attend  private  schools, 
and  excluded  from  the  public  schools  for  want  of  room,  have  grown 
to  that  age  when  they  have  to  go  to  work  for  a  living.  To  these, 
and  to  others,  the  Board  have  denied  unjustly  the  benefits  of  the 
free  school  system.  One  week  ago  another  school  of  the  same  costly 
kind  was  dedicated.  Had  the  Board  of  Education  applied  the  $150,000 
expended  upon  these  two  buildings,  to  the  erection  of  thirty  frame 
buildings  on  leased  ground,  each  capable  of  containing  350  pupils,  there 
would  have  been  accommodation  for  10,000  children  instead  of  the  ^,000 
who  are  to  be  admitted  to  these  two  large  school-buildings.  What  is 
wanted  are  school-accommodations  for  the  children  below  the  fourth 
grade ;  for  the  others  there  is  ample  room.  But  for  the  thousands  who 
are  excluded  the  Board  of  Education  studiously  and  persistently  refuses 
to  make  any  provision.  The  Board  recently  expended  more  in  putting 
in  and  advertising  a  patent  apparatus  for  heating  one  of  these  buildings, 
than  would  have  answered  to  give  school-accommodation  to  twice  the 
number  of  children  which  can  be  put  into  that  building.  We  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  superiority  of  fine  school-buildings,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  permanent  structures ;  but  we  protest  against  the  policy  of  ex- 
pending all  the  money  on  palatial  edifices,  accommodating  but  very  few 
children  while  there  are  twenty  thousand  excluded  for  want  of  room, 
and  graduating  on  the  streets. " 


According  to  the  laws  of  New  York,  only  half  the  money  spent  on 
school  buildings  can  be  devoted  to  structures  for  the  lower  grades  :  yet 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  taught  are  in  the  primary  schools 
and  departments,  and  multitudes  of  primarians  besides  are  excluded  from 
the  schools  because  there  is  no  room  for  them.  There  is  room  enough 
in  the  grammar  departments;  and  it  is  sheer  robbery  to  erect  more 
grammar-school  buildings,  until  some  sort  of  provision  is  made  for  the 
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children  now  excluded  from  the  lower  rooms.  Four-fifths  of  the  money 
at  least  should  be  laid  out  on  primary  schools.  And  as  the  city  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  erection  of  the  needed  buildings,  rooms  should  be 
hired  for  the  immediate  accommodation  of  fifty  elementary  schools. 
There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  filling  them  with  pupils,  notwithstand- 
ing the  astounding  fact  shown  by  the  Superintendent's  report,  that  the 
public  schools  are  already  educating  some  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
more  children  than  the  census-taker  finds  in  the  city. 
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THE  Educational  Screed^  a  puny  advertising  sheet,  whose  pub- 
lishers are  or  were  grievously  offended  by  our  habit  of  telling  the 
truth  about  school-books — ^the  truth  having  proved  disastrous  to  one  of 
their  ventures— cruelly  annihilated  us  last  winter,  in  this  wise  : 

"It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  New 
York  Teacher,  no  first-class  [educational]  journal,  worthy  of  a  wide 
patronage,  is  published  in  our  State.  We  trust  the  need  of  one  will 
be  so  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  that  before  veiy  long  an  excellent, 
able,  interesting  journal  will  appear." 

Knowing  that  very  few  of  our  hundred  thousand  readers  would  ever 
see  our  obituary  in  the  Screed,  and  fearing  that  some  of  them  might 
object  to  our  non-appearance  from  month  to  month — certainly  until  the 
advent  of  the  promised  (or  threatened)  "excellent,  able,  interesting, 
journal" — we  have  persistently  striven  to  keep  up  our  spirits ;  and. 
though  unquestionably  dead,  have  tried  to  ai^>ear,  like  the  Irishman's* 
turtle,  unconscious  of  it 

But  such  long-sustained  deception  is  wearisome,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
and  despairing  of  the  appearance  of  the  "first-class  journal "  that  is  to- 
relieve  the  need  so  sorely  felt  by  the  teachers  of  the  State — ourselves 
having  been  dead  or  discontinued  for  there's  no  telling  how  long,  as* 
the  only  witness  of  our  death  appears  to  have  been  still-bom — ^we 
now  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  the* 
State,  protest  against  their  being  subjected  to  the  need  of  a  first-class, 
excellent,  able,  interesting  journal  any  longer. 
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The  Uniformity  Mania. 

THERE  is  no  sadder  characteristic  of  the  American  people  than 
their  abandonment  to  catch-words  and  party  cries.  The  success 
or  failure  of  any  social  or  political  movement  commonly  depends  more 
upon  its  name  than  upon  its  intrinsic  worth  or  worthlessness.  The  most 
absurd  theory  or  dogma  is  sure  to  sweep  the  country  like  a  panic  if 
only  happily  christened ;  while  the  truest  principle  is  almost  as  sure  to 
be  doomed  if  some  irreverent  wag  happens  to  affix  to  it  an  opprobrious 
but  taking  epithet  And  teachers — the  very  class  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  most  independent  in  thought,  and  the  least  liable  to  this 
sheep-like  propensity  to  go  with  the  crowd — ^are  continually  giving  evi- 
dence of  their  participation  in  the  national  characteristic. 

Just  now  the  cry,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  is  Uni/ormify,  From 
every  teacher  and  school  commissioner  the  wail  goes  up — "  Give  us 
uniform  text-books  or  we  perish  1"  That  this  cry  is  generally  sincere, 
and  prompted  by  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  schools,  there  is  no  rea- 
son  to  doubt  That  it  is  prompted  by  true  wisdom,  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  believe.  The  mass  of  teachers  and  school  officers  have  eagerly 
snatched  at  the  assertions  of  a  few,  and  are  fully  persuaded  that  Uni- 
formity is  the  one  panacea  that  the  schools  require ;  but  veiy  few,  we 
think,  have  stopped  to  consider  the  possible  evils  that  the  system  may 
introduce.  That  the  evils  arising  from,  or  rather,  attendant  upon  a 
multiplicity  and  diversity  of  text-books,  are  many  and  troublesome, 
every  one  will  admit  But  there  is  a  homely  proverb  about  jumping 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  which  applies  in  this  case  exactly. 
The  evils  of  diversity  are  few  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
sure  to  follow  the  restricting  of  the  schools  to  any  set  of  books,  however 
excellent  and  wisely  chosen  they  may  be. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  actual  or  possible  corruption  that 
may  prevail  under  the  uniformity  system  ;  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  &ct 
that  three  years  of  uniformity  have  sufficed  to  put  a  neighboring  State  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  a  school-book  **  ring,"  that  in  spite  of 
a  new  law  carefully  framed  to  break  up  and  prevent  monopolies  ofevery 
son,  the  highest  educational  office  in  the  State  is  practically  in  the  hands 
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of  the  ring,  who  have  made  the  appointment  conditional  upon  a  pledge 
that  no  book  shall  be  recommended  or  adopted  that  is  not  published  by 
one  of  their  number  :  assuming  that  the  judgment  of  those  empowered 
to  select  the  text-books  will  be  at  once  infallible  and  always  conscien- 
tiously exercised,  so  that  the  very  best  books  will  in  every  case  be  chosen  : 
making,  in  short,  eveiy  concession  that  policy  or  courtesy  might  prompt 
— even  then  we  would  oppose  the  system  as  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good. 

In  fiict  we  would  rather  see  enacted  a  law  requiring  that  no  school 
should  use  fewer  than  ten  different  text-books  by  ten  different  authors^ 
on  each  and  every  subject  pursued  in  the  school.  In  our  normal  schools 
especially  would  we  rejoice  to  see  prohibited  the  adoption  and  exclusive 
use  of  any  set  of  text-books,  however  meritorious.  If  our  teachers  are 
ever  to  be  emancipated  from  their  present  slavery  to  text-books,  the 
chains  will  have  to  be  broken  in  the  normal  schools.  Thus  far  the  in- 
fluence of  these  institutions  has  rather  been  to  draw  the  chains  closer. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  normal  graduate  comes  out,  not  with  a  catho- 
lic spirit  sustained  by  a  philosophical  understanding  of  the  subjects  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  but  with  a  bigoted  adherence  to  a  certain 
set  of  authors  whose  books  he  has  studied  and  whose  opinions  he  has 
been  taught  to  subscribe  to.  More  than  likely  he  will  look  upon  these 
half-dozen  book-makers  as  the  possessors  of  2M  wisdom,  and  be  ready 
to  swear  that  what  they  say  is  the  very  truth,  and  what  they  do  not  say 
is  not  worth  knowing.  The  normal  conceit  thus  aggravated  by  narrow- 
mindedness  never  fails  to  disgust  intelligent  men,  and  generally  disgusts 
intelligent  pupils  alsa 

That  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of  such  teachers  to  have  their  fa- 
vorite text-books  (favorite  because  they  know  no  others)  used  throughout 
their  State,  is  no  doubt  true.  And  it  would  also  suit  the  conveniency  of 
lazy  and  incompetent  school-officers  to  have  the  standard  of  scholarship 
narrowed  to  the  little  round  of  books  on  the  official  list  But  it  certainly 
.  would  not  greatly  promote  depth  or  breadth  of  culture  either  in  pupils 
or  teachers. 

Under  this  ^tem  the  teacher  can  hardly  be  required  to  be  a  master 
of  his  theme,  but  simply  to  know  what  the  authorized  book-makers  say 
about  it  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  and  the  rest  of  the  favored 
authors,  thus  come  to  be  the  real  teachers  ;  while  the  schoolmasters  are 
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mere  overseers  to  insure  that  the  words  of  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson 
are  duly  learned  by  the  children.  These  children  grow  up  and  become 
schoolmasters  to  perpetuate  the  narrow  culture  they  have  received. 
They  have  had  a  peep  at  the  stars  through  Smith,  Brown,  or  Robinson's 
authorized  spy^-glass,  and  are  ready  to  declare  themselves  competent  to 
teach  astronomy.  And  what  is  worse,  their  State  or  district  diplomas 
certify  that  their  vain  belief  is  true. 

How  any  one  who  desires  to  elevate  the  rank  of  teachers  and  to  increase 
the  popular  appreciation  of  their  office,  can  countenance  a  measure  that 
tends  so  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholarship,  already  too  low,  and  to  les- 
sen the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  calling,  is  simply  a  mys- 
tery to  us.  To  our  mind,  every  teacher  who  complains  that  he  cannot 
get  along  because  of  a  diversity  of  text-books  in  his  school,  does  no  less 
than  proclaim  himself  incompetent  to  teach ;  while  every  proposition 
from  school  authorities  encouraging  this  incompetency  is  an  insult  to 
the  profession. 

The  Government  would  do  much  better  to  make  teachers  independent 
of  text-books,  by  providing  the  means  for  and  insisting  upon  a  broader 
culture,  than  thus  to  intensify  the  worst  feature  of  our  school  system  by 
increasing  the  subordination  of  teachers  to  text-books,  and  narrowing 
the  bounds  of  scholarship  to  the  petty  limits  of  some  approved  and  ac- 
cepted set  of  book-makers. 


Pestalozzianism — ^A  few  Cautions, 

EVERY  social  problem  presents  two  phases — the  theoretical,  shaping 
itself  into  order  and  beauty,  relieved  by  an  ideal  background  that 
has  no  earthly  resemblance ;  and  the  real,  the  practical,  which  must 
take  the  facts  of  human  experience  as  they  develop  themselves  in  the 
actual  life  of  the  workL  The  doctrine  of  education  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  In  every  age  there  have  been  those  who  fondly  deemed  that 
only  within  the  sacred  groves  where  they  gathered  their  disciples  was 
wisdom  to  be  found  ;  and  albeit  they  may  have  had  few  followers,  yet 
somehow  the  world  has  got  on  in  its  matter-of-fact  way,  whilst  one  after 
another  ol  these  j^losophers  came  and  went    Their  mission  was  not 
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always,  or  perhaps  generally,  fruitless ;  for  some  grains  of  wheat  there 
have  been  that  in  time  came  to  maturity — ideas  which,  losing  their 
original  cast  and  disencumbered  of  the  wrappings  that  clogged  them, 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  practical  working  of  the  world's  life. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  also,  that  philosophies  of  education  repeat  them- 
selves happily ;  in  each  successive  coming  presenting  some  better  phase, 
but  not  freed  from  the  danger  of  reproducing  ideas  that  have  already 
been  tried  and  discarded. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  a  few  professed  disciples  of  Pesta- 
loz2d  enunciated  in  this  country  the  leading  principles  of  that  reformer ; 
but  the  "system,"  as  such,  took  on  to  no  great  extent  definite  organiza- 
tion. The  fruit  of  that  reform,  however,  sprang  up  in  the  more  rational 
and  generous  practice  that  has  characterized  our  leading  educators  who 
have  for  thirty  years  given  direction  and  energy  to  our  educational 
affairs. 

A  new  statement  of  the  old  doctrine  has  recently  been  made,  coming 
now  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  manuals  an.d  prescribed 
methods,  wrought  out  in  detail,  and  too  often,  in  the  persons  of  its  dis- 
ciples, reproduced  with  a  fidelity  which  is  the  expression  of  any  thing 
but  the  philosophy  it  professes  to  teach.  Only  the  other  day  we  listened 
k)  a  model  lesson  given  by  a  graduate  of  one  of  our  leading  Pestaloz- 
zian  schools,  in  which  the  ''simultaneous  repetition'' was  repeated  ad 
nauseam:  and  when  a  child  brighter  than  the  rest  at  last  caught  the 
idea,  and  conveyed  it  in  simple  and  correct  language,  but  not  that  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  was  corrected,  and  compelled  to  re- 
peat the  answer  which  had  been  beforehand  determined  by  the  teacher  \m 
rational  and  proper  that  he  should  give  I 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  condemn,  in  any  sense,  the  system  of  primary 
instruction  of  which  the  Oswego  school  is  the  exponent,  but  to  warn 
against  the  abuse  of  a  system  which  has  come,  though  from  a  proper 
source,  yet  through  questionable  channels,  and  needs  the  filtration  which 
a  few  years  will  give  it  in  the  fresh  intellectual  soil  of  this  new  world. 

For  the  present  we  suggest  only  a  few  cautions,  i.  In  some  of  the 
subjects  and  methods  do  not  the  current  manuals  spend  too  much  time 
upon  that  with  which  the  child,  in  the  peculiar  training  of  our  American 
Hfe,  is  already  familiar,  or  which  he  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  with 
much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  ?    And  if  for  discipline,  as 
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we  shall  be  told,  might  not  an  equal  amount  of  discipline,  nay  a  greater, 
consist  with  subjects  and  methods  of  more  intrinsic  interest  and  fraught 
with  laiger  knowledge  ? 

a.  Is  not  the  tendency  of  the  system  as  now  organized,  and  reproduced 
in  the  person  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  to  substitute  rote  oral 
teaching  for  the  memoriter  leamii^  from  books,  of  which  such  bitter 
complaint  is  made  ? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  the  present  generation  of  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  old  method,  are  stuffed  with  "  facts"  which  they  have 
not  worked  up  into  knowledge,  and  whose  relations  they  lack  the  power 
to  express  ;  or  rather,  do  we  not  all  daily  &il  in  the  great  ends  of  life 
from  the  narrow  limits  with  which  we  are  bounded,  and  the  lack  of 
facts  when  they  are  most  needed  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  that  Pestalozzian  principle,  '*  First  form  the 
mind,  then  furnish  it?"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  read,  ''Form  the 
mind  in  furnishing  it  ?" 

5.  Is  not. that  other  maxim,  "First  ^-nthesis,  then  analysis,"  to  be 
accepted  with  a  laige  caution,  lest  it  defeat  the  very  end  of  culture,  and 
lead  to  the  evil  so  much  deplored  by  the  disciples  of  this  school,  of 
encumbering  the  memory  with  too  many  unclassified  facts  before  the 
subject,  in  its  great  leading  features  and  relations,  is  at  all  apprehended  ? 
In  geography,  for  illustration  :  how  early  in  the  study  should  the  world, 
as  a  whole,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  each  of  its  continents  and 
countries  studied  in  its  relations  to  all  the  rest  ?  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  another  article  to  present  some  practical  thoughts  which  these  queries 
will  naturally  suggest,  and  of  a  subsequent  one  to  indicate  what  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  a  rational  statement  of  this  whole  subject. 


The  New  York  Teacher. 

THE  following  Circular  of  the  Committee  under  whose  direction  the 
organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  united  with  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  is  republished  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  again  before  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

While  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the  generous  and  efficient  aid  that 
many  members  of  the  Association  have  rendered  in  extending  the  cir- 
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cuktion  of  the  combined  monthly,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  pledged  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  not  been  manifested  to  any  oppressive  degree  in 
filling  our  pages.  With  the  exception  of  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  editor  of  the  Teacher,  and  a  very  few  others,  the  members  of 
the  Association  have  contributed  absolutely  nothing  :  neither  the  "care- 
fully studied  articled"  called  for  by  the  committee,  nor  the  **  early  re- 
ports of  educational  movements,  items  of  information,  and  facts  and  in- 
cidents relating  to  the  schools"  solicited  by  us. 

It  was  our  purpose  to  add  a  department  entitled  Home  Matters,  in 
which  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  should  be  minutely  chronicled. 
The  requisite  material  for  this  we  expected  to  receive  mainly  from  the 
members  of  the  Association,  to  whom  a  special  appeal  was  made.  But 
so  few  responded,  so  meagre  was  the  array  of  State  intelligence  in  our 
hands  when  making  up  the  successive  numbers,' that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, month  after  month,  to  forego  our  plans. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  State  are  satisfied  with  the  Monthly  without  a 
State  department  (as  they  appear  to  be),  we  are  not  And  as  the  chief 
benefit  that  could  accrue  to  us  from  the  union  was  the  receipt  of  the 
local  educational  intelligence  that  a  State  journal  would  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to,  we  must  admit  that  j^^yor  the  union  has  proved  a  disappointment 

[Circular.  ] 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  in  the  City  of  Auburn  in  August,  1867,  a  communication  was  made 
by  James  Cruikshank,  Esq.,  Resident  Editor  of  the  Nsw  York 
Teacher,  in  which  he  stated  that  having  entered  upon  new  engage- 
ments, that  fully  occupied  his  time,  and  having  changed  his  residence, 
he  was  obliged  to  tender  his  resignation  as  editor  of  the  New  York 
Teacher,  which  post  he  had  held  for  several  years. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  was  accepted,  and  complimentary  resolu- 
tions adopted,  with  thanks  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office. 

Whereupon  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  David 
H.  Cruttenden,  and  Tames  Cruikshank,  was  appointed  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  mture  publication  of  the  New  York  Teacher  as 
should  be  considered  expedient 

The  committee,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  inquiry  of  several  pub- 
lishers, decided  that  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  general  cause 
of  popular  education  would  be  best  subserved  by  uniting  the  New  York 
Teacher  with  the  American  Educational  Monthly,  a  journal  which 
had  already  established  a  good  reputation,  and  had  a  lai^ge  circulation 
in  our  own  and  other  States. 
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Accordingly  an  arrangement  has  been  made,  and  a  contract  concluded 
with  the  publishers  of  the  Monthly,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Schermerhom  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  by  which  they  will  publish  the  Teacher  for  the  ensuing 
five  years,  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  new  journal  on  the  first  of 
January,  1868. 

In  this  arrangement,  we  pledge  our  heart)'  co-operation  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  assure  them  of  the  support  of  those  whom  we  represent, 
while  they  declare  to  us  their  purpose  of  making  the  journal  desirable 
and  acceptable  as  a  medium  of  communication  for  educators  and  teach- 
ers ;  a  chronicler  of  current  educational  wants  ;  an  advocate  of  intelli- 
gent reform  and  progress,  and  an  auxiliary  in  promoting  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  correct  opinions  of  discipline  and  government, 
and  of  sound  learning  generally. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  call  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Association,  male  and  female,  and  upon  all  teachers  and  friends  of 
popular  education  throughout  the  State,  to  give  to  this  enterprise  their 
full  confidence,  hearty  sympathy  and  support.  No  teacher  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  means  of  intelligence,  instruction,  and  improvement 
thus  placed  within  his  reach.  Nay,  more,  this  journal  should  be  found 
in  every  family  of  the  commonwealth. 

Nor  is  this  all  ;  in  taking  this  journal,  and  paying  for  it  too,  we  must 
not  forget  that  its  columns  must  be  filled  with  the  products  of  the  pen, 
and  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  to  prepare  carefully  studied  articles  and  give 
them  for  publication. 

Permit  us  here  briefly  to  refer  to  our  past  history  as  an  Association. 

In  1845  ^^^  teachers  of  this  State  formed  the  first  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  publication  of  a  Teacher's  Journal,  which  was  at  once  commenced. 
In  this,  too,  we  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead.  Other  States  soon 
followed  our  example,  organized  similar  associations,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  educational  journals.  These  Associations  are  now 
found  in  most  of  the  States,  and  with  them  v.'e  generally  find  the  school 
journal,  published  as  their  organ. 

Teachers  of  the  Empire  State,  will  you,  in  looking  at  these  facts,  and 
in  view  of  other  considerations  that  will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  ne- 
glect to  do  your  whole  duty  in  relation  to  this  important  subject  ?  Shall 
we,  who  led  in  the  good  work,  pause,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  follow? 
Is  the  work  of  reform,  in  which  we  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  completed  and  perfected  ?  We  think  not ;  and,  unless  we 
greatly  mistake,  there  is  occasion  for  us  to  buckle  on  our  armor  again, 
and  contend  with  new  zeal  against  the  Protean  forms  of  error  and  ig- 
norance. To  do  this  successfully,  we  must  read,  study,  and  act.  Hav- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  well-read 
educator,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  best  authors  and  the  educational 
literature  of  the  day,  we  need  fear  no  evil  ;  but  rather  to  rejoice  in  the 
hope  of  such  progress  as  shall  result  in  the  triumph  of  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, and  religion,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  throughout  the  world. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Chairman. 
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TNITED  STATES.— The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  hold 
)  its  next  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  19th,  20th,  and 
L  The  senate  chamber  and  the  hall  of  the  representatives  have  been 
lered  to  the  Association,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  give 
members  a  hearty  reception.  The  railroads  entering  Nashville  will 
7  delegates  and  members  to  and  from  the  meeting  at  half  hre,  Prob- 
r  the  same  favor  will  be  extended  by  the  railroads  throughout  the 
ntiy.  It  is  hoped  that  a  full  representation  will  be  present.  The 
ional  Normal  School  Association  and  National  Association  of  School 
lerintendents,  will  meet  at  the  same  time. 

lEW  YORK. — ^The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
e  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  village  of  Owego,  corn- 
icing Tuesday,  July  21st,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  order  of 
rdses  provides  for  a  large  number  of  reports  on  subjects  of  interest 
11  interested  in  education,  besides  the  customary  addresses,  discus- 
is,  and  miscellaneous  exercises.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by 
cb  teachers  and  others  attending  the  convention  can  be  conveyed  by 
railways  at  reduced  rates  of  fare.  Free  entertainment  has  been  cor- 
\y  offered  by  the  people  of  Owego  to  the  ladies  attending  the  con- 
tion.  The  occasion  is  one  that  every  teacher  of  the  State  should  take 
uitage  of  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  isolated  life,  and  to  become 
nee  better  acquainted  with  his  fellow-laborers  and  the  great  questions 
:  are  demanding  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

TEW  JERSEY.— The  first  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
igh  meagre  in  statistics,  is  full  of  promise.  A  natural  consequence 
lie  appointment  of  so  many  earnest  and  active  county  superintend- 
( is  the  awaking  of  a  lively  interest  in  the  schools,  and  a  disposition 
«  liberal  in  the  support  of  them.  The  minimum  school-tax  fixed  by 
new  law  is  two  dollars  a  year  for  each  child — a  little  less  than  was 
ed  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the  law.  Beyond  this,  the  amount 
uc  is  determined  by  the  people  of  the  several  districts.  It  speaks  well 
the  influence  of  the  new  order  of  things  that  the  voluntary  school- 
last  year  was  more  than  three  dollars  a  child,  making  an  increase  of 
rly  twenty  thousand  dollars  over  the  total  increase  for  the  preceding 
mtrs.  The  entire  school  appropriation,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees  and 
leys  raised  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  was  $895,930. 
iiis  sum,  $100,000  were  given  by  the  State,  and  $725,664  were  raised 
ocal  tax.  The  desire  to  make  the  schools  entirely  free  of  tuition 
is  becoming  general.  A  careful  census  of  the  school  population 
vra  230,518  children  between  five  and  eighteen.  Under  the  old  law 
school  records  were  required,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  few  were 
t  The  new  law  requires  them,  but  the  registers  supplied  to  teach- 
came  too  late  for  this  year's  report 

IICHIGAN. — ^The  number  of  children,  between  five  and  twenty 
rs  of  age,  reported  for  1867,  is  338,244,  an  increase  of  17,108.     The 
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number  reported  attending  school  is  243,161.  Assuming  this  number 
to  be  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  deducting  6,422  who  were  under 
five  or  over  twenty,  and  adding  10,703  reported  in  257  private  schools, 
there  were  in  the  State  90, 802  children  who  attended  no  school.  The 
total  amount  of  school  privilege  was  equivalent  to  2,235,295  months: 
the  average  length  of  schools  in  the  larger  districts  being  6.7  months, 
and  in  the  smaller,  4.8  months.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  9,384,  of  whom  7,377  were  women.  The  number  of  male  teach- 
ers shows  an  increase  of  320;  of  female  teachers,  a  decrease  of  118. 
The  number  of  months  taught  by  the  latter,  however,  was  larger  by 
487  than  in  1866,  showing  an  increase  in  the  lengths  of  their  school 
terms.  The  actual  amount  of  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  single  teacher  37,410  months.  The  teachers'  wages 
amounted  to  $917,261,  an  increase  of  $105,303.  The  average  monthly 
wages  was,  to  men,  $44.03  ;  to  women,  $19.48.  In  this  estimate  the 
board  of  the  larger  part  of  the  teachers  is  not  included.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  schools  was  $2,011,236,  an  increase  of  $423,797.  This 
increase  was  the  result  of  voluntary  taxation.  The  aggregate  of  rate-bills 
was  $107, 170,  less  than  half  the  schools  being  free.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  school  purposes  was  a  little  over  two  million  dollars — oi  a 
little  less  than  six  dollars  for  each  child  of  school  age.  The  school  fund 
is  $2,301,174. 

CALIFORNIA. — The  second  biennial  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  gives  the  number  of  children,  in  1867, 
between  five  and  fifleen  years  of  age,  at  94,349,  an  increase  of  9,197  on 
1866.  The  number  attending  public  schools  was  54*726,  an  increase 
of  16,820.  The  total  number  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  the  schools  was 
61,227,  an  increase  of  9,954.  The  average  number  belonging  was 
46,332,  an  increase  of  8,141.  The  number  attending  private  schools 
was  14)  026,  a  decrease  of  1,645.  "^^^  number  not  attending  any  school 
was  21,411,  a  decrease  of  360.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
was  1,083,  employing  1,389  teachers,  of  whom  773  were  women.  The 
increase  of  schools  was  170;  of  teachers  234, — 221  of  them  being 
women.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  including  board,  was, 
to  male  teachers  *$73  in  1S66,  and  ^tj  in  1867;  to  female  teachers, 
$57  in  1866,  and  $64  in  1867.  The  yearly  salaries,  exclusive  of  board, 
were  $554  and  $460  respectively.  The  total  school  expenditure  in  1867 
amounted  to  $1, 163,348,  or  $12.61  for  each  child.  The  average  length 
of  schools  was  7. 2  months.  In  the  smaller  districts,  having  less  than 
100  children  and  less  than  $200,000  taxable  property,  free  schools  were 
maintained  three  months.  In  all  districts  having  more  than  100  chil- 
dren and  more  than  $200,000  taxable  property,  the  schools  were  kept 
open  five  months.  More  than  21,000  pupils  attended  free  schools  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  year  of  ten  months.  The  total  valuation  of  school 
property  is  returned  at  $1,746,335.  The  total  amount  of  school  lands, 
including  the  mineral  sections,  would  be  6,755,000  acres  ;  but  it  is  yet 
undecided  whether  the  mineral  lands  can  be  set  apart  for  school  pur- 
poses.— The  university  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
and  become  a  law.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  State  colleges 
of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  engineering,  letters,  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  etc.,  all  to  be  under  the  head  of  the  State  University. 
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Ml  the  colleges  now  existing  in  the  State,  or  to  be  established,  will  be 
iffiliated  with  the  aniversit3^  the  president  of  which  will  be  ex  officio 
member  of  their  faculties.  Students  may  be  received  from  them,  exam- 
ined, and  awarded  degrees  for  proficiency  in  general  or  special  branches 
>f  learning.  The  university  will  be  governed  by  a  board  of  regents, 
:wenty-two  in  number,  embracing  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  lieu- 
lenant-govemor,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  the  State  superintendent 
>f  public  instruction,  the  president  of  the  State  agricultural  society,  the 
|>re8ident  of  the  San  Francisco  mechanics'  institute,  eight  members  to  be 
nominated  by  the  governor,  and  eight  by  the  foregoing  fourteen.  The 
uiversity  begins  with  an  endowment  of  $350,000. 

LOWER  CANADA.— The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
[nstruction  for  1866,  just  published,  gives  the  number  of  primary  schools 
IS  3>589,  with  an  equal  number  of  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of 
[78,961  ;  second  class  schools  220,  with  1,114  teachers,  and  26,468 
pupils  ;  and  17  superior,  normal,  and  special  schools,  with  126  teachers 
ind  1,451  pupils  :  in  all  3,826  schools,  4,829  teachers,  and  206,820 
pupils.  The  increase  of  schools  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  was  120  ; 
Inqipase  of  pupils,  4>i72  ;  in  amount  of  school  contributions  of  all 
kinds,  $49,618 — more  than  ten  times  the  increase  for  1865.  Since 
[853  the  increase  has  been,  in  schools,  i,474  ;  in  pupils,  98,526. 
rhere  were  138  Protestant  Dissentient  schools,  with  4,467  pupils;  and 
59  Catholic  schools,  with  1,433  pupils. 

GREECE. — In  1835,  there  were  in  all  Greece  only  17  primary  schools, 
•rith  721  pupils;  2^1  secondary  schools,  with  2,528  pupils  ;  and  3  incom- 
plete gymnasiums.  In  1866  these  had  increased  to  942  public  schools 
For  boys,  with  44,000  pupils,  and  39  private  schools,  with  over  2,000  pu- 
pils ;  125  public  schools  for  girls,  with  8,481  pupils,  and  41  private 
schools,  with  2,000  pupils ;  and  other  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
8,600.  There  were,  besides,  123  public  secondary  schools,  with  nearly 
7,000  scholars  and  294  teachers ;  6  private  schools  of  the  same  class 
for  boys,  with  250  scholars,  and  6  for  young  ladies,  with  an  attendance 
Df68o;  and  16  gymnasiums,  with  1,900  students  and  100  professors. 
The  total  number  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  wtis  76,000.  The 
University  of  Athens  has  1,200  students  and  62  professors. 

SYRIA. — The  desire  for  the  education  of  the  native  Syrian  women 
bas  now  spread  to  Damascus,  and  many  influential  Greeks,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Ladies'  Syrian  Edu- 
cation Society,  entreating  them  to  extend  their  operations  to  this,  the 
most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  At  Mrs.  Bowen  Thompson's  recent 
visit  to  Damascus  she  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  upward  of  fifty 
Greeks,  several  priests,  many  Jews,  and  even  Moslems,  entreating  her 
to  open  an  English  Girls*  School  for  the  Damascenes  similar  to  that  at 
Beirut  As  a  proof  of  their  earnestness,  many  put  down  their  names 
u  subscribers  for  the  free  admission  of  the  poorer  girls.  They  are  con- 
idnced  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the 
community  must  be  laid  in  the  education  of  the  women  ;  and  they  have 
seen  the  good  effects  of  the  training  in  the  English  schools  established 
\i  Beirut  and  Lebanon. 
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HERE  is  a  text-book'  which  presents  the  ethical  views  of  a  teacher 
in  Israel  and  a  teacher  of  teachers,  who  directs  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  institutions  in  this  State,  and  whose  scholastic  title 
thrusts  a  double-barrelled  demand  upon  our  awe.  It  invokes  the  study 
of  the  youthful  thousands  of  our  country.  The  activity  of  publishers 
may  place  it  in  their  hands.  The  book  becomes,  therefore,  at  once  an 
object  of  jealous  criticism  with  all  the  enlightened  friends  of  moral 
science  and  of  the  young.  Any  effort  in  this  department  should  strike 
true,  if  it  does  not  strike  strong.  If  it  does  not  give  the  whole  truth,  it 
should  at  least  give  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  its  forms,  we  may  right- 
fully demand  all  logical  and  rhetorical  accuracy — clearness,  precision, 
exactitude  ;  close,  clear  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ;  incisive  definition, 
system,  progressive  order.  No  subject  of  all  human  thought  deserves 
more  completely  the  richest  graces  of  expression  to  commend  it  to  the 
taste  and  heart,  especially  of  the  young.  Even  in  this  brief  work  these 
agencies  might  find  profitable  play.  Here,  if  anywhere,  they  should 
have  been  concentrated.  And  yet  in  not  a  few  of  the  particulars  indi- 
cated, this  book  offends  most  grievously. 

The  topics  touched  by  the  writer  are  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Man's  re- 
lations to  them  ;  God,  and  Man's  relations  to  Him  ;  Duties  toward  the 
Body,  toward  the  Mind,  toward  the  Desires,  toward  Society. 

Under  the  first,  Conscience  is  defined  as  "the  mind's  power  of  per- 
ceiving the  difference  between  right  and  wrong."  This  statement,  while 
doubtless  true,  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  truth,  and  not  the  main  portion 
at  that.  Conscience  is  only  sometimes  and  incidentally  exercised  in  this 
comparison.  It  recognizes  a  right  action  as  right,  without  any  necessary 
contrasting  of  it  with  its  opposite  wrong  action  ;  and  this  point  should 
have  been  presented  as  its  characteristic.  The  statement  also  is  inexact 
in  indicating  only  the  intellectual  part  of  the  faculty.  Where  shall  we 
place  the  feelings  of  approbation  and  condemnation,  which,  in  every 
normal  conscience,  accompany  the  apprehension  of  the  right  and  of  the 
wrong,  and  which,  in  the  masses  of  men,  are  its  very  eyes  ?  The  term 
conscience,  as  universally  understood  and  as  required  by  the  present 
state  of  our  psychological  language,  includes  both  a  knowing  and  a 
feeling — just  as  Taste  in  the  Beautiful  is  both  a  perception  and  a  senti- 
ment Again,  the  faculty  is  defined  as  a  perception.  We  would  not  be 
captious,  but  an  ethical  author  who  frequently  quits  his  ethics  to  explain 
his  metaphysics  should  be  very  definite  in  terms,  and  a  teacher  of  in- 
quiring youth  should  be  especially  so.  The  dim,  purblind  conscious- 
ness of  these  latter  demands  a  geometric,  crystal-edged  outline  of  state- 
ment And  here,  while  the  author  calls  conscience  a  perception,  he 
takes  unnecessary  pains,  a  few  lines  below,  to  define  perception  itself ; 
which  he  declares  to  be  the  perceiving  of  external  objects.  While  ad- 
miring, of  course,  the  ingenuity  which  defines  a  noun  by  substituting 
for  it  its  own  verb,  we  merely  suggest  that  a  * '  difference"  is  hardly  an 

(*)  A  Tbkt-Book  or  Etnics.     By  JotiPM  Aldbn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     New  York  t  A.  S. 
Barnes  Sc  Co, 
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external  object ;  especially  a  difference  between  the  qualities  of  two  such 
purely  internal  things  as  human  volitions. 

Conscience  is  thus  defined  as  a  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
This  distinguishing  is  previously  declared  to  be  intuitive  ;  and  intuitions 
are  then  declared  to  be  ^'  certainly  true.''  On  the  next  page,  however, 
conscience  is  declared  to  be  £illible.  This  last  expression  is,  indeed, 
said  to  mean  that  ''  the  mind  may  err  in  reasoning  about  duty."  But  if 
this  fallibility  lies  only  in  the  reasoning  faculty,  why  sanction  Uie  popular 
use  of  a  phrase  attributing  it  to  the  conscience  ?  The  employment  of 
the  term  "  mind''  in  the  quoted  passage  is  very  clumsy  ;  for  conscience 
itself  is  elsewhere  represented  as  still  merely  mind  in  the  act  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong. 

Did  ever  such  a  moral  muddle  puzzle  sophomore  or  sage  ? 

Although  purposing  only  a  discussion  of  ethics,  the  author  seems 
constrained  to  define  certain  purely  intellectual  powers  which  hold  rela- 
tion to  his  main  object  What  general  or  particular  need  exists  for  thus 
treating  the  memory,  we  cannot  see ;  but  the  definition,  if  attempted, 
should  at  least  possess  the  humble  merit  of  exactitude.  And  yet  this 
faculty  is  described  as  the  ''  recalling  of  past  events."  A  landscape,  a 
song,  an  odor,  is  not  commonly  considered  as  an  "event;"  and  yet 
the  recalling  of  it  is  commonly  considered  an  act  of  the  memory. 
Reasoning  is  defined  as  ''  inferring  or  seeing  that  some  things  are  true 
because  some  other  things  have  been  seen  to  be  true. "  That  is,  for  in- 
stance, having  seen  it  to  be  a  fact  that  flame  produces  warmth,  we  per- 
form an  act  of  healthy,  normal  reasoning  in  inferring  that  ice  will  pro- 
duce warmth — ice  being  '*some  thing,"  and  flame  being  surely  "some 
other  thing."  The  loose,  sprawling  language  of  the  passage  quite  per- 
mits this  absurd  construction.  Two  questions  conclude  the  chapter — 
When  did  right  and  wrong  begin  to  exist  ?  Can  God  himself  make  right 
wrong,  and  wrong  right  ?  Will  any  experienced  teacher  endorse  the 
wisdom,  the  common  sense,  of  opening  such  speculations  to  the  un- 
chastened  intellectual  pride  or  the  unquestioning  reverence  of  youth  ? 

Revelation  is  declared  to  be  needed  in  order  to  teach  those  duties,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  derived  from  consequences.  But  there  arc  many 
duties — for  instance,  the  civic  ones — belonging  to  this  class,  which  are 
learned  completely  by  men  through  mere  observation  of  their  conse- 
quences, and  which  perhaps  were  never  more  nobly  practised  than  in 
those  nations  which  are  said  to  know  no  revelation.  The  revelation, 
therefore,  at  least  for  many  of  these  truths,  while  it  is  profitable,  is  evi- 
dently not  indispensable.  The  teachings  of  revelation  and  of  nature 
are  said  to  be  harmonious  ;  and  in  the  same  sentence  the  former  are  de- 
clared to  "  correct"  the  latter,  whereas  they  only  correct  our  misappre- 
hensions of  the  latter. 

Is  it  not  a  little  grim  and  bitter  to  make  us  gulp  down  an  innocent, 
good-natured  Gracious  goodness  I  or  Mercy  1 — the  childlike  outburst  of 
loving  welcome  or  intelligent  surprise — by  denouncing  it  as  only  not  a 
round  oath  because  it  is  "  elliptical  ?" 

In  the  chapter  upon  Mental  Development,  we  are  informed  that  the 

teacher  cannot  educate  a  pupil  ;  that  he  can  only  tell  the  latter  how  to 

educate  himself.     Here  is  another  half-truth  and  half-fallacy,  like  those 

mentioned  already.     Any  material  object,  a  mountain,  a  locomotive,  a 

jell/'ish,  becomes  an  educator  to  the  mind,  in  merely  forcing  it  into 
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inquiry  about  its  size  or  parts  or  origin  or  use.  Suppose  a  living  human 
agent  not  only  arouses  thus  a  child's  curiosity  but  directs  it,  almost  un- 
consciously in  the  latter,  through  a  regular  method  of  research — is  he 
BOt  educing  the  pupil's  mental  power  ?  If  not,  then  the  term  education 
has  ever  been  a  misnomer  in  the  English  language.  In  another  chapter, 
Ihe  very  object  of  the  teacher  is  declared  to  be  the  development  of 
power  in  the  pupil.  Doubtless,  the  pupil  educates  himself,  but  the 
teacher  educates  him  also  ;  the  teacher's  agency  being  generally  the  first, 
in  order  as  well  as  quality,  of  the  educative  causes.  A  statement  like 
that  of  the  author  is  rather  oratoric  than  didactic. 

Our  original  desires  are  considered  as  virtuous.  Do  we  call  a  man 
virtuous  because  he  possesses  all  the  original  desires  ?  Virtue,  properly 
conceived,  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  desires,  neither  in  their  essence  nor 
even  in  their  just  proportions  ;  but  it  lies  in  the  conscience  as  compel- 
ling the  lower  desires  to  yield  to  the  higher,  or  every  desire  to  yield  to 
the  conscience  itself.  The  desire  of  property  is  classed  as  an  original 
element  This  is  highly  doubtful.  A  little  persevering  analysis  resolves 
this  motive  into  some  one  of  the  really  original  desires  accompanied  by 
forethought.  Intrinsically,  it  is  an  acquired  principle  of  action,  gne  of 
the  fifty  perversions  of  our  nature,  as  imbecile  or  foolish  in  their  aims 
as  they  are  terrible  in  their  power.  **  It  is  right,"  says  the  author,  **  to 
seek  the  esteem  of  others  by  rendering  ourselves  worthy  of  esteem." 
Should  the  holy  effort  toward  self-perfection,  Godlikeness,  ever  soil  itself 
^  one  sidelong,  briefest  glance  at  the  opinion  of  the  poor,  fallible 
creatures  around  it  ?  Does  it  not,  in  that  instant^  cease  to  be  its  pure, 
blessed  self?  1^  strikes  us  that  the  only  true  value  of  human  esteem, 
still  oftener  of  Human  disapprobation,  is  as  a  mirror,  shattered  and  dim 
indeed,  but  reflecting  sometimes  perhaps  a  fragment  of  the  divine  ideal ; 
at  least  sometimes  to  correct  our  own  false  ideal,  and  to  reveal  us  to 
ourselves.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Emulation  are  but  schoolmasters 
to  bring  us  into  the  liberty  of  the  life  of  God — unsightly  scaffolding,  to 
be  torn  down  at  the  earliest  moment  from  before  the  fair  edifice  of  con- 
science and  true  religion.  ''  True  Benevolence"  is  defined  as  Sympathy 
followed  by  wise  action.  Let  us  see.  If  I,  a  rabid  tee-totaller  from 
birth,  spend  time  and  money  to  reform  a  drunkard,  I  present  surely  a 
true  benevolence.  But  could  any  sym-pathy,  fellow-feeling,  with  that 
drunkard  have  ever  existed  ?  Sympathy  means  pleasure  or  pain  in  two 
persons  at  the  same  object.  *'  Pity"  expresses  my  real  sentiment  That 
drunkard  is  an  object  of  utter  antipathy,  even  while  I  work  his  rescue. 
Again,  in  my  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  my  friend,  I  may  loan  him  the 
very  thousand  dollars  which  ultimately  work  his  ruin.  Was  my  benevo- 
lence the  less,  because  my  reasoning  was  foolish  ?  To  assert  that,  is 
either  a  confusion  of  terms  or  of  ideas,  or  both.  Benevolence  is  de- 
clared to  involve  action*  Is  there  then  no  benevolence  in  our  disinter- 
ested pleasure  at  the  prosperity  of  the  worthy  stranger  who  has  entered 
our  town — in  our  joy  at  the  escape  of  forty  unknown  travellers  from  a 
burning  steamer  ?  We  would  not  be  over-critical  ;  but  in  addresses  to 
the  young,  especially  on  these  topics,  clearness  of  definition,  truth  of 
grouping,  are  exceedingly  important. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Promises,  our  author  makes  the  remarkable  asser- 
tion that  the  promisor  must  do  as  the  promisee  understood  him,  or  had 
a  right  to  understand  him.     Such  a  statement  from  a  professional  mor- 
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alist  is  simply  unaccountable.  Let  the  reader  ^and  the  author,  if  he 
ever  sees  this  review)  exercise  his  intuition  on  the  following  case.  A 
poor  laborer,  seeking  a  situation  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  distant 
place,  asks  my  aid  to  secure  it  I  promise  aid  ;  intending  to  give  him 
a  strong  recommendation  to  my  friend.  The  laborer,  however,  counts 
on  my  giving  him  money  for  his  journey  ;  for,  he  reasons,  what  aid  is 
a  letter  if  it  cannot  be  presented  ?  Am  I  bound  to  give  him  the  money, 
which  I  cannot  afford,  because  he  inferred  that  I  would  do  so  ? 

But  we  close  this  unpleasant  task  of  detecting  errors  and  defects. 
There  are  many  answers  (the  form  of  the  book  being  catechetical)  which 
do  not  answer  the  question  prefixed,  frequent  lack  of  system,  dreary 
repetitions,  illogical  distinctions  (as  in  separating  Benevolence  from  the 
Domestic  Affections),  illogical  confoundings  of  objects  really  different, 
clumsiness  and  obscurity  of  expression  everywhere. 

Undoubtedly  many  valuable  truths,  general  and  applied,  are  presented 
here.  Passages  on  commercial  and  industrial  justice,  on  the  guidance 
of  the  desire  of  knowledge,  on  the  duty  of  Citizenship  and  Rulership, 
are  sound,  practical,  highly  serviceable.  Still,  we  must  declare  that  the 
work^  as  a  whole,  leaves  yet  to  be  desired  a  treatise  worthy  of  the  theme 
and  of  the  social  field  which  it  attempts  to  cultivate. 

Two  pretty  and  interesting  little  books  for  country  children  are  *'  The 
Butterfly  Hunters"*  and  '*  Farming  for  Boys.""  The  first  is  designed  to 
awaken  in  the  young  a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  a  delightful  branch 
of  natural  history  ;  the  second,  to  counteract  the  prevalent  disposition  to 
magnify  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  city  to  thcue  who  have  to 
make  their  way  in  life.  It  shows  how  children  may  not  only  be  thor- 
oughly interested  in  farm-life,  but  how  farm-life  may  be  made  the  source 
of  certain  pleasure  and  profit  to  them.  In  spite  of  the  author's  provoking 
style — made  so  by  his  habitual  use  of  **  don't"  with  third  person  singu- 
lar pronouns,  and  his  frequent  leaving  of  his  naturally  good  English  for 
the  ambitious  jargon  of  the  lower  order  of  reporters — the  book  is  very 
interesting,  and  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  every  farmer's  family.  "  But- 
terfly Hunters"  will  suit  a  more  select,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a 
smaller  circle  of  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  natural  style,  and 
has  sufiicient  human  interest  to  relieve  the  story  of  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  long  names  that  are  freely  introduced.  The  engravings  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  are  many  and  excellent. 

The  second  number  of  **  Packard's  Monthly"*  (June)  more  than  sus- 
tains the  promise  of  the  first  Mr.  Packard  believes  that  a  magazine 
should  have  a  prominent,  definite,  controlling  idea,  and  should  foithfully 
and  conscientiously  work  up  to  it  The  titles  of  the  contributed  articles 
in  this  number  sufficiently  indicate  the  idea  that  Mr.  Packard  is  trying 
to  work  up  to  ;  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  are  evidence  that  he 
has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way. 

^  The  Butterply  Hunters.     By  Helen  S.  Conant.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

'  Farming  for  Boys.  By  the  Author  of  **  Ten  Acres  Enough."  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

'  Packard's  Monthit.  New  York :  S.  S.  Packard.  $1  a  year.  Single  copies,  15 
centM, 
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LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

SOME  of  the  greatest  men  of  mediaeval  and  modem  times — among 
whom  must  be  classed  Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Lope  de  Vega,  Schil- 
ler, and  J.  J.  Rousseau— did  not  understand  one  or  both  of  the  above- 
named  languages.  This  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  a  man  may  be- 
come the  teacher  of  his  nation,  and  of  all  nations,  without  having 
received  a  classical  training.  There  is  a  far  longer  list  of  names  identi- 
fied with  eminent  genius,  men  who  have  exerted  a  most  salutaiy  influ- 
ence on  the  development  and  the  destinies  of  mankind,  who  were  equally 
innocent  of  Latin  and  Greek — a  host  of  eminent  inventors,  generals, 
monarchs,  navigators,  and  discoverers;  and  above  all,  many  eminent 
women.  It  must,  then,  be  conceded  that  eminence  in  the  higher  walks 
of  life  may  be  gained  without  a  training  of  the  mind  in  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature.     But  we  go  further  in  our  assertions. 

Suppose  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans — at  least  all  of  them  who 
would  lay  claim  to  a  liberal  education — had  been,  during  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  schooling-time,  compelled  to  study  the  languages  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  the  two  nations  from  whom  they  derived  the 
elements  of  science  and  art :  what  would  they  have  become  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  what  they  were,  original  thinkers,  the  representatives  of  living 
beauty,  immortal  patriots,  the  successful  beginners  of  real  science,  and 
the  authors  of  incomparable  models  in  most  of  the  fine  arts.  Their 
greatness  consisted  in  their  national  originality  and  sublime  simplicity, 
which  would  have  been  lost  by  a  concentration  of  their  studies  and  their 
veneration  on  foreign  ideals,  and  by  the  absorption  of  half  their  time 
by  foreign  languages  and  literature. 

We  do  not  express  a  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence  on  the  youthful 
mind  of  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  qualities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  this  influence  may  be  extracted  from  translations  and 
pictures  as  well  as  from  the  study  of  the  originals.     The  impression 
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will,  in  this  case,  be  even  more  lively  and  satisfactory,  because  it  is  not, 
in  part,  balanced  and  counteracted  by  the  mental  efforts  connected  with 
deciphering  and  interpreting  the  original  authors.  We  know,  from  a 
long  experience,  that  boys  and  girls  may  be  rendered  enthusiastic  by  a 
good  translation  of  Homer's  immortal  Iliad  and  Odyssea  ;  that  all  their 
noblest  passions  and  instincts  are  kindled  by  reading  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  or  in  Thucydides  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles  on  the  Athe- 
nians fallen  in  battle  for  their  country — even  though  it  be  in  English 
version  ;  that  they  are  all  aglow  with  a  description  of  the  Olympic,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmian  games  ;  that  they  side  with  Brutus  against  Caesar, 
with  Cornelia  and  the  Gracchi  against  the  optimates,  and  with  Virginia 
and  her  father  against  the  decemviri.  And  all  this  without  knowing  a 
word  of  Latin  or  Greek  I  Now  if,  in  all  spheres  of  practical  life,  econ- 
omy of  power  is  the  supreme  law,  why  should  in  education  the  round- 
about way  be  better  than  the  shortest  route  to  the  goal  ?  If  our  youths 
may  learn  to  admire  and  imitate  all  that  is  noble  and  great  in  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  means  of  our  mother-tongue,  why  should  we 
prefe'r  to  teach  them  dead  languages  for  that  purpose,  with  an  outlay  of 
years  upon  years  of  the  most  precious  time  and  force  of  youth  ? 

But  those  ancient  languages  are  said  to  offer  to  a  thorough  stu- 
dent mental  training  that  no  other  study  can  furnish.  We  grant  that 
the  study  of  foreign  languages,  carefully  compared  with  the  mother- 
tongue,  offers  such  a  training  ;  but  it  matters  little  what  languages  you 
choose  for  that  object,  except  that  dead  languages,  which  we  can  never 
master  to  such  a  degree  as  to  speak  and  write  them  correctly  and  fluently, 
seem  to  be  in  this  respect  less  useful  than  living  ones,  with  which  we 
may  become  so  far  conversant  as  to  speak  and  write  them  well,  thereby 
greatly  exercising  presence  of  mind,  constant  attention,  ready  recollec- 
tion, and  a  fine  taste  for  the  beauties  of  style.  In  choosing  one  or  sev- 
eral foreign  languages  for  the  purpose  of  mental  training,  we  shall  be 
safest,  therefore,  if  we  prefer  those  having  the  best  and  richest  literature, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  idioms  of  the  greatest  and  most 
wide-spread  nations — the  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

This  would  seem  to  be  logical  and  incontrovertible.  If  the  objection 
is  made,  that  the  ancient  classical  languages  are  of  superior  usefulness 
because  of  their  being  the  mothers  of  so  many  modem  languages,  and 
because  a  great  many  technical  terms  are  borrowed  from  them  and  have 
been  naturalized  in  all  living  idioms,  we  simply  ask  :  Cannot  those  tech- 
nical terms  and  naturalized  ancient  words  be  understood  or  be  made 
intelligible  by  vocabularies,  without  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  languages?  Of  course  they  can,  as  the  experience  of  every  day 
and  everybody  suflficiently  shows.  Students  of  philology  and  antiquities, 
of  general  history  and  ancient  geography,  cannot  do  without  Latin  and 
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Greek  ;  but  there  is  but  one  such  in  a  thousand  well-educated  men. 
Why  should  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  be  taken  through  a  te- 
dious course  of  instruction  in  dead  languages,  for  which  they  will,  in 
their  practical  life  afterward,  have  no  use— except,  perhaps,  that  they 
may  bombard  the  world  with  classical  quotations,  and  make  innocent 
people  believe  in  their  stupendous  learning  ?  If  this  Latinization  of  our 
modem  youths  is  not  humbug,  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  humbug. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  disarm  a  suspicion  of  our  disinterestedness  in  this 
controversy,  if  we  tell  our  readers  that  we  have  been  educated  in  one 
of  the  most  famous  classical  schools  of  Germany,  have  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors,  have  studied  almost  all  the  classical  authors,  and 
have  been  trained  to  write  and  speak  a  Ciceronian  Latin.  Alas  !  we  sigh 
as  often  as  we  think  of  it  When  we  awoke  in  practical  life,  we  could 
make  almost  no  use  whatever  of  our  classical  learning,  and  had  to  spend 
a  threefold  measure  more  of  time  and  force  to  acquire  that  learning  and 
those  sciences  and  arts  which  we  have  needed  in  the  struggle  of  life,  than 
they  would  have  cost  us  in  the  earlier  period  of  our  studies.  Full  of  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  science  and  knowledge,  we  found  all  the  avenues 
to  the  same  obstructed  by  the  want  of  early  training  of  our  faculties  for 
them.  Certain  habits  of  classical  students,  contracted  in  consequence 
of  the  very  nature  of  exclusive  classicism,  are  obstinately  in  the  way  to 
their  ready  acquisition  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  other  im- 
portant branches  of  learning  ;  even  to  fluency  in  writing  and  speaking 
modern  foreign  languages.  Such  bad  habits  are,  an  excessive  valuation 
of  words,  phrases,  and  abstract  notions,  compared  with  the  things  them- 
selves— ^an  inability  to  observe,  to  watch,  to  analyze  natural  objects,  to 
examine  and  understand  the  mechanical  arts  and  the  contrivances  of 
common  life,  an  entire  want  of  administrative  skill  and  circumspection, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  ridiculous  contempt  for,  or  at  least  a  certain  depre- 
ciation of  all  other  professions  and  their  followers.  Nay,  the  more 
thorough  and  one-sided  the  study  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the 
worse.  History  proves  abundantly  that  the  classical  scholars  of  the 
middle  age,  and  down  almost  to  modem  times,  had  lost  the  last  rem- 
nant of  taste  for  classical  beauty,  of  appreciation  of  the  great  civic  virtues 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  liberal  ideas  scattered  broadcast 
through  their  writings.  It  is  to  these  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages  that 
the  world  owes  the  cumulation  of  papal  tyranny,  the  Inquisition,  the 
introduction  of  the  "Jus  Romanum"  in  all  Continental  Europe,  the 
persecution  of  witches,  and  the  long  neglect  of  all  national  literatures. 
What  popular  prejudices  and  superstitions  have  they  not  defended,  what 
hierarchical  and  secular  oppression  not  justified,  what  inhumanity  not  sup- 
ported by  classical  authorities  and  scholastic  sophistry  !  No  other  one- 
sidedness  of  study  could  so  much  have  retarded  progress  and  devastated 
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the  world  as  their  study  of  dead  languages,  which  isolated  them  from 
the  people  and  the  people  from  them.  Humanity  died  out  for  centuries 
through  the  study  of  the  humaniora^  and  its  revival  dates  from  the  resur- 
rection of  the  national  literatures. 

This  much  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  general  means  of  education.  It 
is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  not  only  fails  of  its  object,  but  takes  away  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  most  precious  time  of  human  life — time  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  requirements  of  present  civilization.  Fore- 
most in  the  rank  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning  stands,  or  ought  to 
stand,  our  mother-tongue  and  its  literature,  taught  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  language,  and  diligently  compared  with  one  or  two  mod- 
em languages  and  their  literatures.  These,  in  combination  with  mathe- 
matics, science  of  nature,  history,  geography,  and  some  of  the  fine  arts, 
ought  to  be  the  means  of  developing  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  filling 
the  mind  with  real  and  useful  knowledge.  And  they  so  work  into  each 
other's  hands  as  to  leave  no  mental  power  without  its  due  share  of  ex- 
ercise, and  the  mind  well  balanced  and  harmoniously  educated  in  what 
concerns  everybody.  Will  not  this  New  World  of  ours  set  to  the  nations 
of  the  Old  the  glorious  example  of  ceasing  to  offer  the  minds  of  their 
children  to  the  Moloch  of  dead  languages  ? 


COMPULSORY   EDUCATION,    AND    ITS   PRACTICAL 

OPERATION. 

I. 

THE  principle  which  we  have  tried  to  establish,  and  which  does  not 
admit  of  serious  opposition,  is,  that  the  inter\'ention  of  govern- 
ment is  indispensable  to  secure  to  every  one  the  means  of  education. 
Wherever  the  State  has  stood  aloof,  elementary  education  has  been  ne- 
glected and  ignorance  has  prevailed.  Not  a  single  country  can  be  cited 
in  which  individuals,  either  alone  or  associated  together,  established 
churches  or  corporations,  have  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  schools. 
But  is  it  enough  for  the  towns  and  the  State  to  found  the  necessary 
institutions  ?  Ought  not  the  law  to  oblige  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  ?  The  question  of  compulsory  education,  already  discussed 
in  France  by  many  competent  writers,  especially  by  M.  Victor  Cousin 
in  his  well-known  work  upon  Education  in  Prussia,  has  recently  been 
forced  upon  public  attention  by  the  bold  conclusions  of  a  minister  who, 
not  content  with  a  merely  theoretical  approval,  has  ventured  to  demand 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  measure  which  would  no  longer  permit 
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any  person  to  suffer  his  children  to  grow  up  in  entire  ignorance.  M. 
Duruy's  proposition  has  called  forth  so  vehement  opposition  and  so  sin- 
cere apprehensions,  that  we  must  examine  carefully  the  foundation  of 
these  objections  and  this  alarm.  Before  imposing  a  new  obligation 
upon  the  community  three  things  must  be  proved  :  first,  that  the  meas- 
ure is  just ;  secondly,  that  it  is  useful ;  lastly,  that  it  is  practicable — that 
is,  that  in  its  practical  working  the  inconveniences  do  not  outnumber  the 
advantages.  We  will  consider  compulsory  education  in  this  threefold 
aspect 

Those  alone  who  deny  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  can 
maintain  that  human  freedom  is  unlimited.  As  soon  as  it  is  granted  that 
certain  actions  are  wrong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  perform  them.  A  right  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  right  is  incompre- 
hensible. When  an  action  harms  only  its  author,  or  when  it  inflicts 
upon  others  a  wrong  that  it  would  be  more  injurious  to  punish  than 
to  bear,  it  is  better  to  tolerate  it  When,  on  the  contrary,  an  action 
wrongs  others,  when  the  crime  is  easily  proved  and  its  punishment  will 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  it  is  the  right  and  even  the  duty 
of  society  to  interpose.  He  who  commits  an  unjust  and  injurious  act 
comes  within  the  scope  of  repressive  legislation.  This  is  the  case  with 
a  &ther  who  withholds  from  his  children  that  elementary  education  with- 
out which  they  cannot  become  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens.  The 
Anther,  by  such  a  course,  fails  in  the  discharge  of  a  natural  duty.  By 
denying  his  children  the  nourishment  indispensable  to  their  mental 
growth,  he  wrongs  them  as  truly  as  if  he  refused  them  the  food  required 
for  their  physical  development  He  wrongs  society  also,  by  bringing 
within  its  pale  ignorant  men  who  are  predisposed  to  error,  immorality, 
and  even  to  crime,  and  who,  consequently,  will  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  disorder,  danger,  and  expense.  There  are  then  in  this  father's  act 
all  the  elements  which  constitute  a  crime  which  the  law  may  rightfully 
prevent  or  punish.  * 

Most  authors  who  have  written  of  natural  right  have  admitted  that  it 
is  the  duty  Of  parents  to  instruct,  no  less  than  to  support  their  children, 
food  being  as  indispensable  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  Quotations 
might  easily  be  multiplied  to  this  effect :  we  will  cite  but  one,  selected 
from  the  founder  of  science,  the  first  who  attempted  to  state  the  precepts 


'  The  Englifh  economist,  N.  W.  Senior,  in  his  Suggestions  on  Popular  Education,  sums 
op,  in  a  series  of  clearly  stated  propositions,  the  true  principles  oi  this  subject :  ist,  the  ob- 
ject of  society  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals ;  id,  children  have  the  same  right  to 
social  protection  as  adults ;  3d,  education  u  as  essential  for  the  child  as  maintenance ;  4th, 
parents  are  as  truly  under  obligation  to  instruct  their  children  as  to  support  them ;  5th,  so- 
ciety ought  to  see  that  the  child  is  taught  no  less  than  maintained. 
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of  conscience  collectively.  **  Children,"  says  Puffendorf,  "  have  a  right 
to  claim  from  their  parents  maintenance;  and  by  maintenance/'  he  adds, 
"  must  be  understood  not  only  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  but  what  is  essential  to  prepare  children  for  society."^  Nearly  all 
the  writers  who  have  followed  Puffendorf  have  repeated  his  words,  and 
the  civil  code  has  sanctioned  them  in  a  formal  statement  Article  203 
reads  as  follows  :  "  Husbands  and  wives,  by  the  mere  fact  of  marriage, 
mutually  contract  the  obligation  to  maintain,  provide  for,  and  bring  up 
their  children."  In  the  legislator's  mind,  **  to  bring  up"  means  to  edu- 
cate, otherwise  the  word  would  be  a  useless  repetition ;  and  "  mutually 
contract"  means  that  both  are  held  conjointly,  and  each  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  other.  Parents  owe  to  their  children  food  for  the  body 
and  the  mind.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Article  203.  Article  385  of  the 
same  code  proves  it  conclusively.  It  expressly  enjoins  upon  the  surviv- 
ing parent  who  receives  the  income  of  minors  to  give  them  **  an  educa- 
tion corresponding  with  their  rank."  Here  the  penalty  inflicted  af)on 
the  parents  is  easily  exacted  :  it  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  income.  We 
need  only  to  add  in  the  same  spirit  a  penal  sanction  to  Article  203  to 
render  education  practically  compulsory.  The  principle  is  already  found 
in  our  civil  laws  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  the  announcement  of  the  penal^ 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him  who  does  not  obey  the  law.  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  upon  the  code. 

Whenever  men  of  science  and  philanthropists  assemble  to  discuss 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses,  they  declare  the 
urgent  necessity  of  rendering  instruction  compulsory.  Every  congress 
that  has  met  upon  the  continent  of  late  years,  has  expressed  itself  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  this  step.  Very  recently  the  philanthropic  congress 
of  Frankfort,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  unanimously 
affirmed  this  principle  in  the  report  of  Doctor  Stubenrauch.  "The 
power  of  the  father  or  guardian,  and  his  authority  over  the  child  and 
ward,"  said  the  reporter,  **do  not  allow  an  abuse  of  this  right,  and 
nothing  can  excuse  him  from  fulfilling  the  duties  which  nature  enjoins 


'  I  once  heard  an  ezpresiion  which  impressed  me  deeply  with  the  force  of  this  argument. 
In  going  down  to  Engadinc  through  Fluela,  I  met  a  woman  belonging  to  the  TiUage  of 
Sliss,  where  I  vras  gmng,  and  walked  along  with  her.  I  spoke  to  her  about  her  chaldrea^ 
and  asked  if  they  went  to  school.  *<  Why,  they  are  all  obliged  to  go,**  a|^e  answered.  "  Is 
it  not  so  in  your  country  ?**  When  I  told  her  no,  her  surprise  was  great.  **  How  can  it 
be,**  she  said,  *'  that  there  are  countries  in  the  world  where  parents  can  with  impunity  com- 
mit this  crime  of  not  educating  their  children  ?**  In  crossing  afterward  the  high  TaUey  of 
the  Inn,  I  admired  those  beautiful,  flourishing  Tillages  in  a  country  coTered  with  snow  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  having  a  climate  like  that  of  the  North  Cape ;  but  I  understood 
how  so  much  prosperity  could  exist  under  so  harsh  a  sky.  Education  had  wrought  there  the 
miracle  which  it  works  eTerywhere. 
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apon  him.  The  child,  on  his  part,  has  claims  no  less  sacred  :  he  has 
a  right  to  an  education  corresponding  with  his  rank.  It  is  certainly  the 
du^  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  provide  such  education  ;  but  the  State 
should  also  exercise  a  certain  supervision.  It  should  see  that  parents 
do  not  disregard  their  obligations  ;  it  should  aid  them,  and,  if  need  be, 
compel  them  to  do  what  is  needful  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. As  the'latter  are  unable  to  protect  themselves  from  the  improvi- 
dence or  avarice  of  their  parents,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  defend  them. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  children  only  that  is  involved,  but  that  of 
society  as  well,  which  requires  that  the  source  of  vice,  want,  and  crime 
should  be  reached.  This  source  is  chiefly  ignorance.  If,  under  the 
pretext  of  regard  for  parental  authority,  we  tolerate  this  kind  of  moral 
homicide,  which  consists  in  depriving  young  minds  of  the  instruction 
needed  for  their  development,  we  must  expect  the  number  of  paupers 
and  criminals  to  increase.  Thus,  as  representing  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  the  State  has  a  right  to  interpose,  to  restrain  acts 
which  threaten  public  order  and  security.  This  intervention  is  summed 
up  in  these  words  :  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  parental  authority,  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minors  as  well  as  public  interest." 

The  opponents  of  compulsory  education  present  two  objections. 
They  affirm  that  we  assail,  first,  individual  liberty,  and,  secondly,  free- 
dom of  choice  in  regard  to  instruction.  Individual  liberty  I  Whose 
liberty  is  violated?  The  child's?  This  objection  has  no  weight,  for 
every  day  the  father  compels  his  son  to  go  to  school,  and  the  teacher 
obliges  him  to  learn  his  lesson.  Will  you  object  to  this  constraint  im- 
posed upon  the  child,  and  claim  for  him  an  inviolable  right  to  igno- 
rance ?  Is  it,  then,  the  coercion  of  the  parents  that  you  oppose  ?  In 
this  case  you  must  also  condemn  the  coercion  of  criminals,  and  defend 
in  them  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  disregarded  and  violated. 
What  1  the  law  may  punish  severely  him  who  starves  his  child's  body, 
but  the  guilty  father  who  deprives  his  son's  mind  of  mental  food  may 
not  even  be  compelled  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty  I  And  society  ought  to 
allow  deluded  men  to  perpetuate  within  its  limits  ignorance,  crime, 
pauperism,  all  evils,  by  depriving  part  of  the  rising  generation  of  the 
advantages  of  education  I  The  State  believes  that  it  may,  for  its  own 
safety,  oblige  young  men  to  leave  their  homes,  their  families,  their  busi- 
ness, to  waste  in  camp-life  some  of  their  best  years,  to  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  others,  and  even  to  shed  their  blood.  It  takes 
possession  of  them,  retains  them  in  the  service,  teaches  them  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  punishes  them  severely  if  they  escape  from  this  forced 
instruction.  The  State  does  all  this,  but  it  has  no  right  to  oblige  a  child 
to  be  educated,  to  become  a  useful  citizen  I  It  may  require  this  im- 
post of  blood,  but  it  would  have  no  right  to  decree  the  beneficent  con- 
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scription  of  education  and  civilization  1  It  is  legitimate  to  insist  upon 
military  service,  but  unjust  to  require  education  I 

It  is  also  stated  that  compulsory  education  violates  freedom  of  choice 
in  instruction.  This  objection  has  no  valid  foundation.  Th«  father  is 
at  liberty  to  educate  his  children  at  home,  or  to  send  them  to  any  school 
he  may  select.  The  only  thing  that  he  may  not  do,  is  to  fail  to  have 
them  taught  at  all.  Freedom  in  regard  to  education  can  never  mean 
liberty  to  be  ignorant  Because  the  parents  are  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  child,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  starve  him  to 
death.  These  objections  made  in  the  name  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  in  education,  appear  very  suspicious  when  we  find  them  urged 
chiefly  by  those  who  fear  liberty  and  are  alarmed  at  progress,  while  the 
usual  defenders  of  freedom  and  the  people,  who  must  submit  to  the 
constraint,  demand  compulsory  education. 

We  must,  then,  either  maintain  that  the  father  who  refuses  to  educate 
his  children  does  not  commit  an  act  for  which  he  is  amenable  to  law — 
that  is,  we  must  deny  the  most  indisputable  principles  of  natural  and 
even  of  positive  right,  or  we  must  admit  that  society  may  compel  parents 
to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their  children.  Now,  what  society  may  do  in  this 
matter  it  ought  to  do.  Its  right  is  at  the  same  time  its  duty.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State,  as  of  every  man,  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  maintain 
justice  and  to  protect  those  who  cannot  defend  themselves.  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  generally  admitted,  that  whenever  the  interest  of  minors  is 
involved  society  interposes  by  its  judicial  representatives,  and  does  not 
permit  a  father  to  squander  his  children's  property.  No  one  objects  to 
this  intervention,  if  their  pecuniary  interests  are  involved  ;  but  it  is 
termed  tyrannical  if  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  is  at  stake.  Whence 
eomes  this  inconsistency  ?  It  is  because  hitherto  men  have  apparently 
cared  more  for  the  preservation  of  their  property  than  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellectual  Acuities.  Yet  the  greater  the  superiority  of 
the  mind  over  the  body,  the  more  suitable  and  necessary  is  the  interven- 
tion of  the  State  to  guard  the  moral  welfare  of  minors  no  less  than  their 
material  interests. 

Objection  is  made,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  a  measure  which 
will  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  resources.  Many  a  poor  family,  it 
is  urged,  obtains  from  the  children's  labor  an  essential  addition  to  its 
income.  We  might  reply,  first,  that  a  father  has  no  right  to  expend 
thus  the  immature  strength  of  his  children,  and  that  it  shows  a  very 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  interests  of  the  working-classes  to  claim 
for  them  the  right  of  perpetuating  the  causes  of  their  inferiority.  Fur- 
ther, political  economy  clearly  proves  that  attendance  at  school  cannot 
lessen  the  income  of  the  laboring  classes.  A  certain  amount  of  labor 
must  be  accomplished,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  appropriated  to 
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pay  for  it  If  we  forbid  children  orschool  age  to  perform  it,  it  must  be 
done  by  older  children  or  adults,  who  will  receive  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  given  to  the  younger  children.  In  any  case  the  work  will  be 
done  and  the  pay  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  laboring  class.  They  will 
receive  the  sahie  amount  of  money,  without  diminution.  This  law,  laid 
down  by  theory,  is  confirmed  by  facts.  The  recent  English  investigation 
in  regard  to  children's  labor  has  shown  that  the  legal  prohibition,  fiur 
from  injuring,  has  proved  advantageous  to  the  occupations  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  It  need,  then,  excite  no  surprise  if  the  most  intelli- 
gent proprietors  and  working-men,  with  one  accord,  demand  for  children 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  compulsory  education. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XII. — Certain  Common  Errors. 

THE  use  of  don'i  for  doesn't.  It  is  really  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  error  is  committed.  Educated  people,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, teachers,,  editors,  writers,  and  speakers  of  all  grades,  may  be  heard 
saying  or  found  writing, "  li  don't  take  much  to  make  a  D.  D.  ;"  "  That 
government,  we  know,  don't  stand  for  trifles  ;"  "  Don't  it  seem  strange  ?" 
"  He  don't  intend  to  go."  And  yet,  no  one  says,  or  ever  thinks  of  say- 
ing, *'//<ii?  not  take  much  to  make  a  D.  D.  ;"  **  He  do  not  mitndL  to 
go  ;"  ^^  Doit  not  seem  strange  ?"  Here,  does  not^  of  course,  is  the  form 
used.  Doesn't  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  its  stead.  This  error, 
though  more  common,  is  no  better  than  "She  aren't,"  or  "We  was," 
or  "  You  was  ;"  and  it  should  be  as  carefully  avoided. 

The  use  of  like  for  as ;  of  against  for  whm  or  by  the  time  that ;  of 
except  or  without  for  unless  ;  as  in  the  following  examples.  "  You  have 
not  felt  the  war  like  we  have."  **  His  desire  was  that  it  might  be  ready 
against  he  came  thither."  "I  cannot  go  except  or  without  you  go." 
Against,  except,  and  without  are  properly  prepositions  ;  and,  though  fre- 
quently used  by  old  English  writers  as  conjunctions,  they  are  not  so  used 
now  by  correct  or  elegant  speakers  or  writers.  As  a  conjunction,  against 
is  not  given  in  Worcester  at  all ;  except  is  marked  as  obsolete ;  and 
without  is  noted  as  "not  in  use  unless  in  conversation."  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  needed  as  conjunctions  ;  and  their  use  as  such  is  inelegant, 
if  not  improper. — ^As  to  hke,  its  use  for  at  is  a  mere  vulgarism.  It  has 
no  support  from  any  authority,  whether  ancient  or  modem.  In  each  of 
the  following  examples,  any  writer  that  knows  the  proper  use  of  English 
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words  would  have  written  as  instead  of  like.  "  Collective  nouns  denote 
groups  of  similar  objects,  like  other  nouns  denote  single  objects. "  * '  My 
poor,  patient  child  !  If  she  would  only  moan  and  cry  like  the  other 
children  do  I"  "It  looks  like  [as  though]  a  raid  was  contemplated." 
Like  as  was  formerly  used  where  now  as  only  is  employed  ;  as  in  F^lm 
ciii.  13  :  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him."  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  improper  use  oHike,  in  the 
foregoing  examples,  grew  out  of  the  suppression  of  as  from  this  old 
form  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  correct  usage  forbids  the 
employment  of  like  as  a  conjunction  instead  of  as  or  as  {hough. 

Using  adjectives  for  adverbs,  especially  in  the  comparative  degree. 
*  *  The  possession  of  some  spare  change  for  a  rainy  day  is  exceeding 
agreeable."  It  is  true  Shakspeare  wrote,  "  She  is  exceeding  wise  ;"  "  My 
heart  is  exceeding  heavy,"  ete.  ;  and,  in  writings  higher  than  Shak- 
speare's,  we  read,  "Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad;"  "The  king  was 
exceeding  sorry,"  etc.  Even  Addison  says,  "  The  action  of  the  Iliad  and 
that  of  the  iEneid  were,  in  themselves,  exceeding  short."  Still,  this  use 
of  the  word,  though  of  long  standing  and  in  very  good  company,  is 
neither  analogical  nor  necessary,  and  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  by  most 
careful  writers  and  speakers  of  the  present  day. — ^The  following  present 
additional  examples  of  errors  of  a  similar  nature.  "The  hints  given 
will  enable  the  student  to  form  a  tolerable  correct  opinion  of  the  use  of 
most  of  these  phrases." — BcUch  on  Lang.  "  Throughout  this  work,  we 
shall  spell  some  words  different  from  what  is  customary." — Do.  "  She 
spent  fwar  a  year  with  them." — Anon.  "A  negligent  correspondent  is 
one  who  is  careless,  mislays  letters,  and  forgets  whether  he  has  answered 
them  or  no.*^ — Whately.  "He  strove  to  shine  more  than  ordinary  in 
his  talkative  way." — Steele,  Sped.,  No.  6.  "  The  designation  of  the  per- 
son, our  author  is  more  than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of." — Locke. 
"  When  something  more  striking  than  ordinary  comes  to  be  described." 
— Campbell,  Rhet.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  this  last  sentence,  seems  to  be 
speaking  of  something  that  is  more  striking  than  it  is  ordinary.  But 
this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  not  what  he  intended  to  say.  He  should 
have  said,  "  Something  more  than  ordinarily  striking."  "  Their  condi- 
tion was  world-wide  [ly  ?]  different  from  that  of  the  slave." — Mrs.  Staw^s 
Sunny  Mem.  "I  received  your  letter  last  Saturday;  but,  as  I  had 
written  to  you  a  day  or  two  previous,  I  deferred  replying  then."  This 
should  be  "  a  day  or  iwo previously,"  i.  e.,  a  day  or  two  before. 

We  add  a  few  examples  of  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree  mis- 
used for  adverbs,— examples,  for  the  most  part,  in  which  the  writers 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  erred,  had  occasion  called  for  their 
use  of  the  positive  instead  of  the  comparative  form.  "  I  fear  I  have  en- 
tered deeper  [more  deeply]  into  this  subject  than  was  necessary." — Bakk 
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'*  It  may  be  easier  [more  easily]  suggested  in  words  than  conceived  in 
imagination." — Mattison,  Astr,  "The  j/iw^r  it  moves,  the  less  will  be 
its  arc  of  retrogradation. " — Do,  *'  It  compelled  him  to  look  closer  into 
nature." — Miller ,  Country  Life,  **  When  he  had  gained  my  confidence, 
he  began  to  s^ed^i plainer,"-— J.  Newton,  **  It  is  quite  worth  our  while 
to  question  the  word  a  little  closer," — Trench,  "  These  approach  nearer 
[more  nearly]  the  style  of  conversation." — Campbell,  Rhet,  **  If  he  had 
travelled  two  miles  an  hour  slower  [less],  he  would  have  been  six  hours 
longer  in  completing  the  distance." — Davies*  El,  Alg,  "Adversity  is 
easier  borne  than  prosperity  forgot "  Compare  *  *  Adversity  is  easy  borne. " 
In  the  same  way  the  propriety  of  all  the  foregoing  errors  may  be  tested, 
if  any  one  has  doubts  in  regard  to  their  impropriety. 

The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  of  verbs  for  the  imperfect  The  perfect 
tense  undoubtedly  implies  past  time  ;  and  very  frequently  it  makes  not 
a  particle  of  difference  whether  the  perfect  or  the  imperfect  tense  be  em- 
ployed, provided  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  so  worded  as  to  corre- 
spond. One  may  say,  **  They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them,  Have  you  come 
alone?"  or,  "They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them,  Did  you  r^w^  alone?" 
The  two  tenses  may  thus  seemingly  denote  the  same  kind  of  time  ;  but, 
in  reality,  they  do  not  In  the  'former,  the  time  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion— "  Have  you  come  ?" — impliedly  reaches  to  and  takes  in,  the  time 
of  asking  the  question,  i.  e.,  it  is  a  past  time  embraced  in  a  period  of 
time  yet  present ;  in  the  latter,  the  time  involved  in  the  question — "  I)id 
you  come  ?" — is  a  time  impliedly  not  embraced  in  the  time  of  asking 
the  question,  a  time  wholly  past  The  dividing  line  between  the  present 
and  the  time  of  the  imperfect  may  be,  so  to  speak,  a  mere  hair's-breadth  ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  dividing  line.  And  it  is  when  this  division  is 
thus  narrowed  down  that  these  two  tenses  may  be  used,  not  interchange- 
ably always,  as  they  seem  to  be  in  this  example,  but  indiscriminately  one 
for  the  other.  If,  however,  there  are  in  the  sentence  or  in  its  surround- 
ings, limiting  words  or  expressions  which  indicate  that  the  time  of  the 
predicated  act  or  state  is  a  time  considered  as  wholly  past,  the  perfect 
tense  cannot  properly  be  employed  ;  or,  if  those  Hmiting  words  indicate 
that  the  past  time  referred  to  i^  a  time  within  a  period  relatively  present, 
the  imperfect  tense  cannot  with  correctness  be  employed.  For  example, 
if  the  above  sentence  had  begun  thus,  "  They  said  to  me  as  I  met  them. 

When ?"  it  could  have  have  been  completed  only — that  is,  in  this 

case — by  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense, — ^^  did  you  come  /'  Though 
we  may  say,  "When  have  you  seen  it?"  or  "When  have  you  been 
there?"  etc.,  we  cannot  say,  "When  have  you  come  i^*  because,  from 
the  nature  of  the  act,  the  reference  here  must  be  to  time  wholly  past  and 
unrelated  to  the  present,  while  have  come  in  itself  implies  a  reference  to 
time  yet  present     The  following  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  vio- 
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lation  of  the  foregoing  principles.  **  They  have  been  here  four  weeks 
yesterday,**  This  last  -^ot^l^ yesterday^  throws  the  time  of  the  predicated 
state  back  wholly  beyond  the  present,  and  yet  the  verb,  ham  been,  neces- 
sarily implies  time  not  wholly  past  This  may  be  corrected  by  saying, 
**  It  was  four  weeks  yesterday  since  they  came," — ^which  implies  nothing 
in  regard  to  where  they  now  are  ;  or,  **  They  have  been  here  four  weeks 
and  a  day," — ^which  implies  that  they  are  still  here,  or,  if  not  here,  that 
they  have  lefl  during  a  period  which  has  not  yet  wholly  passed.  *'  No 
vessels  have  come  in  during yes/erday  or  to-day."  Say,  '*  No  vessels  have 
come  in  since  yesterday  morning,"  or  "  within  the  last  thirty-six  hours  ;" 
or  else,  **  No  vessels  came  in  yesterday,  nor  have  any  come  in  to-day." 
The  first,  of  course,  is  the  preferable  wording. 

The  following  examples  afford  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
improper  use  of  the  imperfect  for  the  perfect. 

**  Since  the  dear  hour  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot, 
And  cut  up  all  my  follies  by  the  root^ 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  ko^Jf  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine  : 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
ff^ere  but  the  feeble  edforts  of  a  child.** — Cowfer, 

Since  the  dear  hour  implies  a  period  not  wholly  expired  ;  the  poet  should, 
therefore,  have  written  have  trusted  and  have  been  instead  of  trusted  and 
were,  "  It  uaas  observed  already  concerning  the  connectives,  that  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech  they  are  the  most  unfriendly  to  vivacity." — Campbell, 
Rhet,  In  the  word  already,  the  doctor  refers  to  a  time  prior  to  what 
was  then  present,  not  prior  to  some  past  time ;  hence,  he  should  have 
written,  "It  has  been  observed  already,"  eta  If,  instead  of  the  word 
already,  he  had  written,  "  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  or  **  in  a  previous 
section,"  or  something  equivalent,  there  v/ould  be  no  reason  for  writing 
has  been.      Was,  in  that  case,  would  be  proper. 

A  needless  use  of  the.  There  is,  in  this  last  example  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, another  very  common  error,  namely,  an  unnecessary  and  improper 
use  of  the  definite  article.  "  It  was  alVeady  observed  concerning  Ou 
connectives,  that  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  they  are  the  most  unfriendly 
to  vivacity."  So,  also,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  refers  :  *  *  Of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  the  conjunctions  are  the  most  unfriendly  to  vivacity ; 
and,  next  to  them,  the  relative  pronouns,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
conjunction."  And,  on  the  page  following  the  first  of  these  extracts,  he 
says,  "  The  relatives,  as  was  hinted  before,  partake  of  the  nature  of 
conjunction,  both  as  they  are  the  instruments  of  linking  the  members  of 
sentences  together,  and  as  they  have  no  independent  signification  of  their 
own."     (In  the  last  two  sentences,  either  the  word  conjunction  should  be 
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conjuncOofU^  or  else  the  phrase  of  the  nature  of  conjunction  should  be  ^  a 
€onjunctio€  nature,)  In  sill  these  sentences,  the^  where  we  have  italicised 
it,  is  improperly  employed.  By  "the  connectives,"  "the  conjunc- 
tions," "the  relative  pronouns,"  "the  relatives,"  the  author  means 
conjunctions  and  relatives  generally,  not  some  particular  ones.  The 
article,  therefore,  is  redundant  To  make  this  plain,  compare  with  the 
second  of  these  extracts  the  following  sentence  :  "  Of  all  the  varieties  of 
animals,  the  horses  are  the  most  valuable  to  man  ;  and  next  to  them  iht 
mules,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  horse,**  This  redundant  use  of  the 
definite  article  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  "  The  possessive  pronouns 
do  not  always  denote  possession  merely  ;"  "  The  numeral  adjectives  are 
the  adjectives  used  for  counting  ;"  "  The  compound  personal  pronouns 
are  used  only  in  the  nominative  and  the  objective  case."  The  first  the 
in  each  of  these  instances  implies,  and  leads  one  to  expect,  a  subse- 
quent specification  of  certain  things  of  the  kind  referred  to  ;  as,  "The 
possessive  pronouns  his  and  Us  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  the  nouns 
they  limit ;"  "  The  numeral  adjectives  above  one  require  or  imply  a  plu- 
ral noun;"  "The  compound  personal  pronouns  himself  itself  and 
themsehes^  seem  to  have  been  formed  on  the  principle  of  apposition." 
But  no  specification  being  made  or  implied,  the  definitive  is  redundant, 
and,  of  course,  should  not  be  used. 

"  The  gilded  and  M^  hollow  pretext  is  pompously  placed  in  front." 
This  presents  a  different  case  from  the  foregoing,  but  one  in  which  the 
article  before  hollow  is  no  less  redundant  than  in  those  examples.  Its 
repetition  implies  two  pretexts,  one  gilded  and  the  other  hollow.  But 
the  verb  that  follows,  shows  that  but  one  pretext  is  meant.  Hence, 
it  should  be,  "The  gilded  and  hollow  pretext"  When,  however,  the 
two  or  more  adjectives  that  are  used  to  describe  an  object  or  set  of  ob- 
jects are  not  connected  by  and^  an  article  (a  as  well  as  the)  may  precede 
each  adjective,  without  making  the  noun  denote  more  than  one  object 
or  set  of  objects.  Thus,  while  Herbert  Spencer  errs  in  saying,  "Of 
all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most  profound,  and 
the  most  important  is  that  between  Religion  and  Science"  (First  Prin. )  ; 
he  might  have  said  correctly,  "  Of  all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest, 
the  widest,  the  most  profound,  the  most  important,  is  that  between  Reli- 
gion and  Science."  This  implies  but  one  antagonism  as  truly  as  if  he 
had  said,  "Of  all  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  widest,  most  pro- 
found, andr£iO%\.  important,  is  that,"  etc.     Mrs.  Steele's  familiar  line, 

<*  Give  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart,** 

presents  a  fine  illustration  of  this.  Without  an  a;i</ connecting  calm  and 
thankful^  preceded  though  each  is  by  an  article,  but  one  heart  is  meant 
But  insert  andzxA  at  the  same  time  retain  the  second  a,  and  the  language 
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necessarily  speaks  of  two  hearts.  In  the  following  sentences  from  Dis- 
raeli's Curiosities  of  Literature,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  is  repeatedly  re- 
dundant ''  Modem  literature  occupies  a  space  which  appears  as  im- 
mensity compared  with  the  narrow  and  ike  imperfect  limits  of  the 
ancients."  **  Modem  literature  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discriminated 
from  the  ancient,  by  a  term  it  began  to  be  called  by  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  that  of  [query,  what  of?]  *  The  New  Learning.'  With- 
out supplanting  the  ancient  [say,  ancient  literature,  or  the  literature  of 
the  ancients],  the  modern  [say,  modern  literature]  must  grow  up  with 
it"  "The  predisposition  for  the  various  but  neglected  literature,  and 
the  curious  but  the  scattered  knowledge,  of  the  modems,  prevailed  in 
Europe,  when  Boyle  took  his  pen  to  give  the  thing  a  name." 

Using  the  for  a,  or  something  equivalent  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  the  sentence,  "  Providence  is  the  semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island." 
This  implies  that  Rhode  Island  has  but  one  capital,  and  that  only  a 
semi-capital.  And  what  makes  the  matter  worse,  is  the  bsX  that  we  are 
told  in  the  next  breath  that  Newport,  too,  is  "  M^  semi-capital  of  the 
State,"  as  though  Newport  and  Providence  were  one  and  the  same  I 
(See  Corneirs  Int  Geog.)  Of  course,  it  should  be,  '*  Providence  is  a 
semi-capital  [or  one  of  the  sen^i-capitals]  of  Rhode  Island."  The  reader 
is  then  prepared  for  the  statement  that  **  Newport  is  the  other  semi-capital 
of  the  State."  Similar  to  this  is  the  use  of  the  in  the  sentence,  **  The 
verb  is  a  word  which  affirms  or  declares. "  This  is  given  as  a  general 
description  of  one  of  the  parts  of  speech.  It  should  be  either  **^  verb 
is  a  word,"  etc.,  or  else,  **  Verbs  are  words  that  affirm  or  declare."  In 
speaking  with  reference  to  some  particular  sentence,  it  would  be  proper 
to  say,  **7>5^verb  [i.  e.,  in  that  sentence]  is  M^  word  which  affirms." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  reference  in  this  foregoing  or  in  any  other 
definition. 

Apparently,  there  is  no  end  to  the  list  that  might  be  made  of  the  mis- 
uses of  the  two  litde  words  a  (or  an)  and  the.  But  we  will  instance  no 
more  now.  We  intended,  when  we  began,  to  speak  of  two  or  three 
other  errors  of  a  different  nature ;  but  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits. 


THE  TEACHER'S  RELATION  TO  THE  CHANGES  AND 
IRREGULARITIES  OF  LANGUAGE. 

DIVERSITY  of  language  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent nations  and  races,  that  the  wisest  have  not  been  able  to 
remove.  The  elaborate  attempts  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop 
Wilkins  and  others  to  form  a  philosophical  and  general  language,  proved 
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to  be  utter  failures.  The  proposition  of  modem  phonographers  to  re- 
duce all  the  sounds  of  different  languages  to  a  single  system,  and  to  ex- 
press each  elementary  sound  by  a  single  character,  however  full  of  pro- 
mise it  may  be  theoretically,  has  hitherto  produced  no  practical  results. 
In  fact,  the  intrinsic  difl5culties  that  are  developed  by  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  are  such  as  may  well  discourage  the  boldest 
and  most  confident  theorist. 

The  modem  European  languages,  or  those  of  the  Indo-European 
group,  are  mostly  included  in  the  three  following  classes,  namely  :  ist, 
the  Gothic,  including  the  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Hol- 
landish,  and  the  mling  element  of  the  English  ;  2d,  the  Latin,  including 
the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Wallachian,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  English  ;  3d,  the  Greek,  including  the  Romaic,  Russian,  and 
many  scientific  terms  in  the  other  languages. 

Every  living  language  is  undergoing  a  constant,  and,  many  of  them,  a 
rapid  change.  The  change  in  the  spoken  language  is  far  greater  and 
more  capricious  than  in  the  written  language,  and  these  changes  are 
mostly  divergent,  tending  to  irregularity,  and  to  separate  still  more  each 
language  from  the  others.  Some  of  the  changes,  in  the  written  language 
especially,  are  concurrent,  tending  to  regularity,  and  to  uniformity  with 
the  others.  Now,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  what  is  our  duty  as 
teachers  ?  Shall  we  accelerate  these  divergent  changes  in  the  English  by 
teaching,  and  especially  by  drilling  every  novelty  that  fancy  may  suggest 
or  fashion  dictate  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  carefully  examine  every  innova- 
tion in  language,  whether  in  the  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  meaning 
of  words,  or  in  the  form  or  structure  of  phrases  or  sentences,  and  see 
that  it  will  not  produce  a  mischievous  irregularity  before  we  expend  our 
energies  in  inculcating  it  ? 

Who  has  fully  realized  the  evil  of  softening  the  c  and  g  before  e 
and  f  in  the  Latin  group  of  languages,  and  the  effect  it  produced 
in  separating  them  from  the  languages  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
groups? 

Who  has  begun  to  estimate  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  change  by  the 
English  of  the  sound  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  i,  from  their  original  sound 
of  a,  6,  and  X,  which  they  still  retain  in  the  other  European  languages  ? 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  teachers,  for  hundreds  of  years,  would 
persist  in  inculcating  those  changes,  until  thiey  are  now  nearly  or  quite 
ineradicable  ?  The  only  hope  we  have  of  undoing,  or  even  staying  the 
evil,  is  the  increasing  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  continent  by 
those  speaking  the  English  language,  the  want  by  Americans  of  the 
prejudice  and  pertinacity  of  the  English  in  this  matter,  and  the  belief 
that  teachers  may  be  disposed  to  take  a  broad  and  philosophical  view  of 
the  whole  subject 
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We  are  required  to  say  stranger,  danger,  chamber,  etc.  :  our  fathers 
said  str&nger,  dinger,  and  ch&mber.  We  are  expected  to  say  obliged  : 
our  parents  said  obliged.  The  English  orator  will  talk  to  you  of  bron- 
chitis ;  and  if  you  should  happen  to  say  bronchitis,  you  will,  in  his  esti- 
mation, be  in  rebellion  against  the  highest  literaiy  authority. 

Some  one  may  say,  why  should  teachers  trouble  themselves  about 
these  matters  ?  Why  not  teach  things  as  we  find  them,  and  ask  no 
questions  ?  Parrots  may ;  but  live  teachers  will  find,  if  they  have  not 
already,  that  they  must  meet  and  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  this  sub- 
ject The  correct  teaching  of  foreign  geographical  names  introduces 
us  at  once  to  the  mode  of  representing  elementary  sounds  in  those  lan- 
guages. And  as  some  of  the  letters,  as  we  have  seen,  represent  differ- 
ent sounds  from  what  they  do  in  English,  we  must  make  ourselves 
familiar  with  that  difference  or  be  liable  to  constant  error.  To  those 
who  travel  or  have  intercourse  with  travellers,  some  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages,  especially  names,  is  indispensable.  The  best  mode  of 
teaching  the  English  language,  which  is  by  analyzing  the  words  and 
teaching  the  meaning  of  the  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes,  separately  and 
combined,  naturally  leads  the  inquiring  mind  to  desire  and  obtain  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  circumstances,  of  those 
languages  from  which  the  roots  are  derived.  The  study  of  comparative 
philology,  by  pointing  out  the  resemblances  of  similar  languages,  by 
showing  the  identity  of  words  in  each  that  at  first  view  appeared  to  be 
quite  different,  and  by  developing  the  law  of  change  in  each,  has  done 
much  toward  breaking  down  the  barrier  that  separates  them,  and  has 
made  it  possible  to  introduce  changes  and  reforms  that  will  tend  to  unify 
and  harmonize  them. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  language  that  shall  be  much  more  extensive  and 
general  than  any  of  those  now  existing,  it  will  probably  be  formed 
by  reducing  the  leading  European  languages  to  some  general  system, 
and  fusing  them,  as  it  were,  sufficiently  to  consolidate  them,  without  al- 
together destroying  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Of  what  materials  is 
the  English  language,  as  it  now  exists,  composed,  but  the  same  as  por- 
tions of  the  Celtic,  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  French,  HoUandish, 
German,  Greek,  with  contributions  from  nearly  every  other  language  ? 
And  yet,  no  nobler  language  has  ever  existed.  It  is  true  it  is  not  so 
regular  and  uniform  as  the  languages  of  some  secluded  nations  with 
comparatively  limited  ideas,  but  what  it  lacks  in  uniformity  it  more  than 
makes  up  in  copiousness,  variety,  strength,  and  flexibility. 

No  other  living  language  is  so  well  adapted  to  express  every  variety 
and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly.  And  were  it  not  that 
the  printing-press  has  superseded  the  orator,  we  should  find  that  our 
language,  from  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  thoughts  and  expressions, 
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from  the  intensity  and  decision  of  its  emphasis  and  accent,  and  from 
the  varie^  and  delicacy  of  its  tones  and  inflections,  is,  for  moving  the 
feelings  of  the  masses,  not  inferior  to  that  of  either  Greece  or  Rome. 

If  the  English  language,  derived  from  languages  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  groups,  or  rather  coeval  with  them  and  derived  from  the 
same  original  sources,  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  would  the  more 
general  consolidation  of  the  material  composing  the  same  groups  be 
impracticable?  All  the  European  languages  are  constantly  receiving 
new  words  to  express  new  ideas  and  new  shades  of  thought ;  and  it 
would  take  but  little  study  of  comparative  philology  to  secure  the  selec- 
tion of  these  words  from  cognate  languages.  If  comparative  philology 
were  generally  studied  by  the  European  nations,  we  should,  in  a  very 
short  time,  find  their  languages  so  interlacing  each  other  that  a  person, 
in  obtaining  a  good  knowledge  of  his  own  language,  would  acquire  a 
very  good  introduction  to  each  of  the  others.  And  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  words  that  shall  be  common  to  the  dififerent  languages,  the 
stronger  will  be  their  tendency  to  consolidation. 

If  we  could  get  over  the  difficulty  caused  by  softening  the  c  and  g  be- 
fore e  and  1  in  the  Latin  group,  and  by  changing  the  sound  of  a,  e,  and 
I  in  the  English  language,  the  resemblance  of  words  in  the  dififerent 
European  tongues  would  be  much  more  evident,  and  their  adoption  by 
one  language  from  another,  without  irregularity  in  spelling  or  pronun- 
ciation, would  be  much  facilitated.  Can  we  not,  as  teachers,  do  some- 
thing toward  removing  this  difficulty  ?  We  can  at  least  exert  our  influ- 
ence in  the  right  direction. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  difficulties  that  our  primary  teachers 
have  to  contend  with  in  teaching  language.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
silent  letters  that  frequently  occur } 

The  phonographer  will  unhesitatingly  tell  you  to  ''spell  as  you  pro- 
nounce, and  pronounce  as  you  spell."  In  spelling  words  like  knife  and 
knoWf  don't  trouble  yourself  with  the  letter  k — omit  it  altogether.  Yet 
some  are  willing  to  remember  that  kni/e  and  the  French  word  cani/ 
are  synonymous,  and  that  know  and  the  Greek  word  yiyvwtfxw  are  from 
the  same  root  In  the  Latin  nosco  the  guttural  does  not  appear,  but  it 
does  in  its  compounds,  such  as  cognosco ;  and  we  retain  it  in  cognition. 
In  words  like  condign^  sign^  design^  etc.,  we  do  not  pronounce  the  gy 
although  we  do  in  dignity^  signature^  and  designation.  By  omitting  to 
write  the  g  where  it  is  not  sounded,  should  we  gain  more  in  spelling 
than  we  should  lose  in  the  regularity  and  meaning  of  the  words  by  cut- 
ting them  ofif  from  their  fellows  ? 

And  here  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  words  is  much 
more  readily  grasped  and  retained  by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  If  you 
wish  to  test  the  powers  of  your  ear,  just  write  down,  in  any  characters 
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you  please,  phonetic  or  otherwise,  the  speech  of  a  foreigner  in  a  lan- 
guage that  you  are  not  previously  acquainted  with,  and  then  try  to  repro- 
duce those  sounds,  and  you  will  probably  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
result.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  instructive  for  any  one  to  set  a  pho- 
nographer  on  each  side  of  such  a  speaker,  and  then,  after  they  had  re- 
ported his  speech,  to  compare  carefully  their  manuscripts. 

Silent  letters  are  generally  caused  by  abbreviating,  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  words.  In  some  cases  a  syllable  is  dropped 
in  pronunciation,  and  its  consonant  retained  in  writing. 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  sound  a  pure  guttural,  or  one  that  is 
not  a  palatal,  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  and  as  a  dozen  or  twenty  words 
have  come  down  to  us  ending  in  ough^  which,  in  former  times,  was  uni- 
formly pronounced  with  a  pure  guttural  sound,  orthoSpists,  in  their  de- 
sire to  recognize  every  novelty  and  variety,  have  authorized  some  seven 
different  ways  of  pronouncing  the  syllable — ^three  with  the  pure  gattuial 
wholly  omitted,  and  four  with  the  sound  of  i,yi  ox  p  substituted  for  it, 
as  in  doughy  through^  and  slough;  in  hough,  cough,  lough,  and  hie- 
cough.  Now,  if  any  one  who  can  speak  the  pure  guttural  well  vrill 
restore  it  to  each  of  the  above  words,  he  will  obtain  entire  uniformity 
(except  the  slight  modification  of  the  vowel  sound),  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  society. 
Where  a  dental  follows  it,  the  guttural  remains  unchanged  ;  as  in  (mghl, 
bought, /ought,  etc. 

The  above-mentioned  dozen  or  twenty  words  have  been  the  subject 
or  occasion  of  more  ridicule  than  all  the  rest  of  the  language  taken  to- 
gether. Some  have  pointed  to  them  as  evidence  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  so  irregular  that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule  or  system  ;  others 
have  used  them  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  grving  up  entirely  our 
present  mode  of  spelling,  and  adopting  new  phonetic  characters — assum- 
ing, with  a  verdancy  quite  amusing,  that  if  you  once  spell  as  you  pro- 
nounce, the  written  word  will  prevent  hereafter  any  change  in  the  spoken 
word,  while  the  records  of  the  past  show  that  letters  which  are  silent 
now,  whether  guttural  or  not,  originally  all  had  their  proper  sound.  If 
the  written  language  of  the  past,  however  much  it  may  have  influenced 
and  restrained  the  spoken  language,  could  not  prevent  its  change,  what 
guaranty  have  we  that  written  forms  now  will  prevent  future  change  ? 

Let  the  enthusiastic  caviller  induce  the  people,  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  to  return  to  their  original  and  uniform  standard,  and  we  will  be- 
lieve that  he  can  do  something  toward  preventing  the  deviation  in  the 
future  of  the  spoken  from  the  written  standard. 

Dr.  Kraitsir  truly  said  that  silent  letters  and  irregular  forms  are  the 
bones  of  a  language,  showing  its  frame-work,  its  past  history,  and  its  re- 
lations to  other  tongues. 
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The  irregular  modifications  of  words,  especially  verbs,  are  frequently 
over-taught  William  Cobbett  would  not  admit  that  we  have  more  than 
about  one-half  as  many  irregular  verbs  as  some  of  our  late  grammarians 
have  succeeded  in  collecting.  Many  of  these  irregularities  our  children 
would  -never  hear  of  if  teachers  did  not  inculcate  them.  Some  of  these 
verbs  would  become  regular  if  let  alone ;  as  wrought  has  become 
worked.  Others  are  brought  back  to  irregularity  by  the  teacher's  drill ; 
as  shaked  to  shook^  and  showed  to  shown.  In  Ps.  cix.  25,  we  read,  "  When 
they  looked  upon  me  \hty  shaked  their  heads,"  and  in  Prov.  xxvi.  26, 
we  read,  **  His  wickedness  shall  be  shewed  before  the  whole  congrega- 
tion." And  these  expressions  were  considered  good  language,  by  the 
most  competent  judges,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  effect  of  fashion  and  caprice  upon  pronunciation,  we  may 
cite  the  word  wound,  that  was  pronounced  wound  for  years,  contrary  to 
all  reason  and  analogy,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  most 
sensible  men  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  sound. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  fevorable  to  improvement  and  reform.  The 
nations  are  in  a  state  of  unrest  Their  people  are  desirous  of  knowl- 
edge, and  jealous  of  their  rights.  Changes  are  taking  place  in  science, 
art,  education,  and  government,  that  were  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
since.  Whether  these  changes  will  be  productive  of  good  or  of  evil 
dep>ends  very  much  upon  the  watchful  exertions  of  the  active,  the  wise, 
and  the  good. 

I  feel  that  the  future  history  of  our  language  will  depend  much  upon 
the  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  teachers,  and  the  course  they  may 
think  proper  to  pursue.  They  should  see  that  our  vernacular  shall  be 
the  vehicle  of  pure  thought  and  of  a  high  morality  ;  that  the  youthful 
mind  shall  be  made  familiar  with  whatever  is  most  useful,  beautiful, 
and  ennobling,  and  with  the  happiest  forms  of  language  for  expressing 
such  ideas.  Intelligent  effort  is  likewise  needed  so  to  direct  and 
modify  the  changes  that  will  inevitably  take  place  in  both  the  spoken 
and  the  written  language,  that  they  may  tend  to  regularity  and  to  con- 
formity with  the  other  languages  of  the  civilized  world 


^  ■ »  ^« 


The  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  &r  as  nature  id 
concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago. 
But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful 
in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is  visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience 
— incapacity  meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's  dis- 
cipline is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first,  but  the  blow 
without  the  word     It  is  lefl  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 


MY  BOYS. 

''  Their  welAire  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed. 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given.** 

Goldsmith. 

I  ALWAYS  call  them  my  boys.  I  love  them  all  as  if  they  were  my 
own  sons.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  dominies  should  be  single  men, 
that  not  having  any  children  of  their  own,  they  may  leam  better  to  love 
other  people's. 

I  have  had  a  great  many  boys  under  my  charge  at  the  different  schools 
in  which  I  have  held  situations.  Many  highly  respectable  middle-aged 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  six  feet  high,  and  with  long,  fierce  beards, 
were  my  boys  once,  though  they  wouldn't  know  me  in  the  street  now, 
nor,  probably,  even  remember  my  name.  But  I  was  a  great  man  once 
in  their  little  world.  They  called  me  perhaps  by  a  nickname,  not  a  very 
complimentary  one.  They  noticed  with  much  interest  when  I  got  a 
new  coat.  They  obeyed  my  orders  without  question.  You  have  all 
heard  of  Mr.  Goldleaf,  partner  in  the  rich  banking  firm  of  Goldleaf 
and  Sons.  You  have  seen  his  benevolent  countenance  ornamented  with 
spectacles  and  high  collars  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall ;  you  have 
heard  the  cheers  which  followed  the  announcement  of  his  munificent 
subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Indigent  Organ-grinders'  Society.  Well, 
I  remember  Johnny  Goldleaf  thinking  himself  highly  honored  because 
I  asked  him  to  run  back  to  the  school-room  for  my  hat ;  but  my  readers 
may  suppose  that  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  do  so  now.  Tempora  mutaniur. 
Then  there's  Mr.  Newlight,  whose  congregation  have  found  it  necessary 
to  build  such  a  large  church  for  him.  I  remember  giving  him  a  most 
satisfactory  caning  for — ^well,  never  mind.  He  is  not  the  first  good 
man  who  has  been  a  naughty  boy.  And  the  other  day,  as  I  was  taking 
my  afternoon  walk,  I  found  myself  seized  from  behind  by  a  huge  in- 
dividual in  nautical  costume,  who  wrung  my  hand  with  a  grip  that  left 
it  tingling  for  five  minutes,  and  bluntly  intimated  that  he  recognized 
me  as  his  old  master. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you  now,  sir,"  said  the  honest  sailor,  with  a  great 
guffaw.  "  Lord  1  what  a  plague  I  used  to  be  to  you  !"  He  was  right 
there. 

But  those  whom  at  present  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  call  '*my 
boys,"  are  the  members  of  a  certain  class,  in  a  certain  school  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  the  name  of  which  it  neither  pleases  me  to  tell  nor  concerns 
my  reader  to  know.     Enough  that  it  is  a  renowned  city,  which  is  cele- 
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brated  for  learning,  and  boasts  of  many  dominies,  some  of  them  wise, 
some  of  them  foolish. 

I  have  now  held  my  situation  in  this  school  for  many  years — so  many, 
that  all  the  other  years  of  my  life  seem  but  a  dream.  For  my  life 
has  grown  into  this  school,  and  has  woven  itself  like  ivy  round  its  old 
buildings  and  familiar  customs.  It  is  a  good  school,  partly  a  public 
and  partly  a  private  institution,  uniting  many  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  both.  The  school  is  divided  into  six  classes,  one  of  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  conduct  through  the  mysteries  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
English  to  the  gates  of  the  university.  Once  in  every  six  years  I  part 
there  from  the  companions  of  my  march,  and  return  hopefully  to  begin 
with  a  fresh  band  of  awed  urchins  that  journey  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  learning,  to  which  musa^  musce  is  the  portal.  Not  alto- 
gether unprepared  do  these  little  ones  tremblingly  approach  to  join  my 
caravan.  Some  childish  rags  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  ignorance. 
They  have  mastered  the  spelling  of  fj/and  dog  ;  they  have  toiled  through 
and  trustingly  acquiesced  in  the  scientific  lessons  of  their  Course  of 
Reading ;  they  have  learned  and  forgotten  the  long  names  of  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  So  off  we  start,  thus  lightly  burdened,  on  our 
long  journey  over  the  desert ;  and  soon  the  mules  and  asses  begin  to 
stumble  and  lag  behind  the  quicker-paced  dromedaries,  while  I,  with 
shouts  and  entreaties,  and  sometimes  with  threats  and  prods,  do  my 
best  to  keep  them  together,  and  to  guard  them  from  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness. 

These  boys,  whose  lord  and  master  I  am  for  some  hours  every  day, 
grow  to  be  very  dear  and  familiar  to  me.  They  seem  like  a  part  of  my- 
self, and  when  they  leave  me  for  business  or  for  the  care  of  some 
worthier  dominie,  I  feel  a  pang  at  parting  with  them.  For  while  some 
men  see  in  a  class  of  boys  only  a  restless  row  of  heads,  or  a  bespattered 
line  of  trousers  and  knickerbockers,  I  see  little  human  hearts  to  be 
moulded  for  good  or  evil,  and  rejoice  that  such  precious  workmanship 
is  committed  to  me — ^rejoice  tremblingly,  lest  I  labor  not  well. 

I  love  to  watch  them  at  their  sports,  to  fancy  myself  one  of  them,  to 
study  their  characters,  to  wonder  what  will  be  their  future,  what  my  in- 
fluence on  them  will  be,  whether  they  will  grow  up  good  or  evil,  happy 
or  miserable.  Shall  I  introduce  you,  reader,  to  one  or  two  of  my 
favorites  ? 

John  White  is  one  of  the  boys  who  will  do  my  tuition  most  credit. 
Clever,  diligent,  and  honorable,  he  is  sure  as  a  man  to  command  respect 
and  esteem.  His  disposition,  as  you  may  see  by  his  face,  is  gentle  and 
kind.  In  his  character,  though,  there  is  a  shade  of  what  is  half  selfish- 
ness and  half  refinement,  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  the  society  of 
his  companions,  and  makes  me  fear  that  he  will  not  be  a  useful  man. 
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His  father  is  a  rich  man,  who  will  most  likely  send  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  is  sure  to  become  a  fellow  of  some  college  ;  and  if  the  Pusey- 
ite  party  be  still  extant  there,  I  think — I  don't  know  why — ^but  I  think 
he  will  join  it  I  never  have  to  speak  an  angry  word  to  him,  bat  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  other  boys  don't  like  him.  He  is  too  quiet  and  reserved 
to  sympathize  with  their  noisy  jo}'s  and  sorrows. 

Sauntering  by  White's  side  (and  I  wish  both  of  them  would  play  a 
little  more  with  the  others),  is  Tommy  Grey,  his  rival  this  year  for  the 
highest  place  in  the  class.  Tommy  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he  is  being 
spoiled  by  too  much  learning.  His  mother  is  an  awful  woman,  with 
spectacles  and  theories  of  education,  who  being  deprived  of  opportunites 
of  displaying  her  own  talents,  is  resolved  that  she  will  shine  in  the  re- 
flected light  of  her  son.  So,  though  Tommy's  intellect  is  not  of  the 
highest  order,  he  is  crammed  to  an  extent  perfectly  alarming.  £veiy 
day,  as  soon  as  that  unfortunate  youth  returns  from  school,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  is  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  back  parlor,  where 
he  not  only  is  obliged  to  get  up  his  school  lessons  to  his  mother's  satis- 
faction, but  has  his  flabby  brain  distended  with  a  most  useless  mass  of 
useful  knowledge.  None  of  the  sweets  of  school-boy  life  are  for  poor 
Tommy.  No  exercise  to  strengthen  those  long  skinny  legs  of  his,  and 
open  that  narrow  chest  No  thoughtless  mirth  to  brighten  up  those 
dull  eyes,  that  blink  at  me  so  sorrowfully  and  anxiously  when  I  ask  him 
a  question.  No  excitement,  except  that  of  hiding  from  one  of  those 
bullies  whose  natural  prey  he  is,  and  who  fasten  on  him  like  vultures. 
Nothing  but  weaiy  lessons,  and  his  mother,  who  must  be  nearly  as  bad. 
She  is  truly  an  awful  woman  that  Mrs.  Grey,  and  I  should  not  mind 
telling  her  so.  Twice  a  week,  on  the  days  when  the  school  is  open  to 
visits  from  the  public,  does  she  come  and  sit  in  my  class-room  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  looking  severely  at  the  boys  and  critically  at  me.  She 
waylays  me  when  the  class  is  over.  She  explains  to  me  her  theories  of 
education.  She  is  constantly  propounding  the  original  doctrine  that 
knowledge  is  a  good  thing.  She  lectures  Tommy  on  the  evils  of  idle- 
ness, which  the  poor  boy  knows  only  by  name.  She  amuses  herself  in 
holiday  time  by  setting  him  exercises.  I  believe  he  is  fond  of  her,  and 
I  dare  say  she  loves  him,  and  means  all  this  for  his  benefit ;  but  I  do 
think  she  is  doing  him  a  great  deal  of  harm.  She  may  succeed  in 
making  him  a  very  learned  and  a  very  stupid  man.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  his  health  will  break  down  under  the  process,  and  that  his 
head  will,  by  evident  tokens,  refuse  to  hold  any  more.  I  hope  so,  for 
Tommy  is  a  good  fellow,  harmless  as  a  dove,  if  not  exacdy  as  wise  as 
a  serpent  or  strong  as  a  lion. 

Charley  Bernard  is  a  diflerent  kind  of  boy.  There  he  is,  at  the  bead 
of  that  band  of  boys  who  are  furiously  bent  on  driving  that  ball  through 
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the  ranks  of  their  no  less  eager  opponents.  His  sturdy  limbs,  his  good- 
natured  face,  his  bright,  ready  eyes,  and  his  lips  clenched  in  earnest 
purpose  to  win  the  game,  tell  you  at  a  glance  why  he  is  always  chosen 
as  the  leader  on  his  side.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  showing  in 
the  school-room  the  same  qualities  as  distinguish  him  in  the  playground. 
You  will  see  him  with  his  fingers  run  through  his  shaggy  hair  as  if  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  his  eyes  fixed  alternately  on  his  book  and  on 
my  fiice.  He  is  always  awake  and  ready  ;  except  when  he  does  take  a 
fit  of  naughtiness,  when  he  starts  off  into  the  boldest  and  wildest  kinds 
of  school-boy  naughtiness,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  yoked  and 
harnessed  into  diligence  again,  till  he  has  had  a  sound  thrashing.  It 
does  one  good  to  see  him  either  playing  or  working,  he  is  so  earnest 
about  whatever  he  does.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  I  can  see  that  his  companions  have.  And  depend  on 
ity  if  he  lives,  he  will  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  like  every  other  man 
who  sets  himself  to  do  with  all  his  might  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth 
to  da 

I  wish  Bernard  could  lend  some  of  his  strength  of  purpose  to  Harry 
Anderson.  Such  a  light-hearted,  thoughtless,  idle  fellow  as  Harry  never 
was  known,  and  yet  everybody  likes  him,  even  I,  grim  old  dominie  as  I 
am.  My  love  for  him  has  to  manifest  itself  in  a  peculiar  form.  Nearly 
every  day  I  have  to  call  him  from  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  hurt  his  hand 
with  an  instrument  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  threaten  him  sternly  with 
severer  punishment  And  every  day,  when  this  ceremony  is  over,  he 
looks  up  into  my  face  penitently  and  even  gratefully,  and  seems  to  make 
a  mute  promise  that  he  will  learn  his  lessons  for  the  future.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  he  really  means  it,  though  next  time  they  are  no  better 
learned,  and  the  same  performance  has  to  be  gone  through  da  capo,  till 
I  begin  to  doubt  whether  Harry's  school  fees  are  not  received  by  us  un- 
der &lse  pretences,  inasmuch  as  an  able-bodied  porter  who  would  con- 
tract for  a  certain  quantity  of  flogging  daily,  would  come  cheaper  and 
be  just  as  efficient  He  has  got  quite  used  to  flogging ;  it  seems  to 
agree  with  him.  He  takes  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  his 
blue  eyes  sometimes  fill  with  tears,  he  is  laughing  again  next  moment 
I  know  a  punishment,  however,  which  has  more  terror  for  him,  though 
I  doubt  if  any  terror  would  be  sufficient  to  make  Harry  learn  his  lessons. 
It  is  to  keep  him  in  at  the  play-hour.  Hitherto  I  have  not  done  this 
often,  because  I  have  not  the  heart  to  bottle  up  so  much  happiness. 
But  I  must  really  steel  my  heart  and  knit  my  brows  toward  good-natured, 
thoughtless  Master  Harr}',  or  he  will  grow  up  hopelessly  ignorant  and 
idle. 

Another  of  my  favorites  who  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  me  much! 
credit  is  Corsack.     He  is  a  colonial  boy,  and  a  half-caste.     His  father 
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has  sent  him  here  for  a  year  or  two  to  be  hall-marked  with  the  stamp  of 
an  English  education  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  stayed  at  home. 
Poor  fellow,  he  is  very  stupid.  It  is  quite  a  sight  to  watch  the  patient 
resignation  with  which  he  allows  himself  to  be  taken  down  by  boys  not 
half  his  size,  and  then  to  see  him  sitting  in  state  at  the  bottom  of  his 
class,  with  such  an  edifying  look  of  stolid  gravity  on  his  copper-colored 
face  that  sometimes  the  whole  class  begin  to  titter.  I  am  afraid  they 
tease  him  ;  but  he  is  very  good-natured,  though  at  times  he  can  get  into 
a  passion,  and  then  it  tr  a  passion.  He  is  of  course  sensitive  about  his 
color ;  but  I  gave  the  other  boys  a  hint  about  this,  and  I  hope  nearly 
all  of  them  have  too  much  good  taste  to  allude  to  it  But  they  couldn't 
help  nicknaming  him  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  ;"  and  certainly  his 
grave,  stupid  face  reminds  one  a  little  of  a  Red  Indian.  Lately  we  were 
reading  "Othello,"  and  in  order  to  avoid  odious  comparisons,  I  sent 
Corsack  out  of  the  room  for  a  glass  of  water  so  often  that  my  constant 
thirst  became  a  general  object  of  remark.  He  seldom  can  say  his  les- 
sons ;  but  then  he  makes  such  tremendous  efforts  to  do  so,  that  one 
hasn't  the  heart  to  punish  him.  Afler  all,  Corsack,  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  and  your  father  is  a  rich  man.  So  you  may  sit  peacefully  at  the 
foot  of  your  class,  and  ruminate  on  the  few  scraps  of  knowledge  which 
I  can  manage  from  time  to  time  to  supply  you  with.  And  in  a  year 
you  will  go  home  to  your  father's  plantation,  and  in  time,  I  hope,  marry 
a  wife  who  will  have  brains  enough  to  make  up  for  your  deficiency. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  pass  through  life  peacefully  and  sleepily 
and  harmlessly,  your  slow,  dull  mind  neutralized  by  your  honest,  good- 
natured  heart 

We  have  all  read  in  the  story-books  of  the  frank,  merry  boy  who  never 
tells  a  lie,  gives  away  every  thing  that  belongs  to  him,  sticks  to  his 
friends  through  thick  and  thin,  almost  likes  to  get  punished,  and  has 
his  liking  frequently  gratified.  This  character,  more  or  less  modified, 
is  commoner  among  boys  than  the  critical  readers  of  these  story-books 
suppose.  Many  dominies  don't  appreciate  him  at  all,  but  I  have  always 
cherished  such  a  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  boyhood,  that 
he  is  rather  a  favorite  of  mine.  I  have  him  in  my  class  just  now  ;  his 
name  is  Harold  Douglas.  A  curly-haired,  brown-faced,  bright-eyed  fel- 
low he  is,  always  laughing.  When  he  gets  a  thrashing — which  is  oRen 
— he  comes  up  laughing  ;  and  though  for  a  moment  afler  the  infliction 
he  may  look  a  little  sobered  as  he  clenches  his  hands  inside  his  trouser- 
pockets  to  deaden  the  pain,  as  soon  as  he  catches  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
cronies  his  face  breaks  into  a  smile,  and  when  I  next  look  at  him  he  is 
grinning  more  merrily  than  ever.  He  never  looks  grave  except  when 
he  is  asked  a  question,  and  then  he  stands  up,  and  stretching  out  his 
arm  like  a  pump-handle,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  floor,  gives  himself 
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up  to  profound  reflection,  the  result  of  which  generally  is  a  sensible 
answer.  He  is  diligent  enough  at  his  lessons,  and  would  keep  a  good 
place  in  his  class  if  he  were  not  so  constantly  taken  up  by  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  other  people's  affairs.  For,  if  he  is  examining  Wilson's  knife, 
or  admiring  the  caricature  which  Harris  is  drawing  of  me,  or  telegraph- 
ing across  the  room  to  Campion  a  laughing  condolence  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  being  detected  in  some  mischief,  and  forthwith  re- 
warded with  summary  punishment, — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can 
always  know  what  was  the  last  sentence  read,  or  the  exact  tense  of  pos- 
sum, po/ui\  posse,  which  we  have  just  been  going  over.  And  thus  Harold 
goes  up  and  down  in  his  class,  and  sometimes  wins  praise,  and  some- 
times/o/m/lfx.  But  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  his  master,  be- 
cause I  know  that  I  will  never  have  to  punish  him  for  meanness,  cruelty, 
or  deceit,  and  because  his  happy,  healthy  face,  and  his  clear,  boyish 
voice,  are  like  sunshine  and  sweet  music  to  my  heart 

Then  comes  Billy  Thompson,  the  last  but  not  the  least  of  my  favor- 
ites. He  is  an  ungainly,  vulgar-looking  boy,  whom  not  many  people 
would  see  any  thing  lovable  in  ;  but  I  love  him  because  I  know  him, 
and  because  I  have  done  him  good.  When  he  first  came  to  my  class 
he  was  idle  and  cowardly ;  the  other  boys  laughed  at  him  as  a  muff*, 
and  I  set  him  down  as  a  hopeless  case,  judging  hastily,  as  I  fear  I  am 
prone  to  do.  But  I  soon  discovered  the  spring  by  which  to  move  him. 
He  had  been  brought  up  by  stern,  Puritan  parents  in  the  ways  of  their 
religion,  and  already,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  this  slow,  awk- 
ward boy — ^a  boy  in  size  and  intellect,  though  almost  a  man  in  years — 
had  learned  dimly  and  imperfectly  to  love  God  and  goodness.  And 
when  I  showed  him  how  God  wishes  us  to  be  brave  and  wise  as  well  as 
pure  and  kind,  he  thanked  me  sincerely,  and  in  his  slow,  stupid  way, 
set  about  trying  to  master  his  lessons,  and  to  conquer  the  timidity  which 
made  him  shrink  from  the  amusements  of  the  other  boys.  It  was  a 
hard  task,  but  not  too  hard  for  the  motive  which  was  urging  him  ;  and 
so  for  the  last  year  I  have  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  him  steadily  over- 
coming his  faults,  acquiring  industrious  habits,  winning  more  and  more 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  the  best  of  his  class-fellows.  Strange, 
this  stupid  fellow  is  the  only  one  of  my  boys  who  is  so  intimately  my 
friend  that  we  know  and  confess  to  each  other  that  we  are  servants  of 
one  Master,  soldiers  in  one  battle.  He  has  told  me  his  troubles  and 
difficulties  and  hopes,  and  I  have  told  him  mine.  Could  pupil  and 
teacher  be  united  by  a  closer  bond  ? 

These  are  some  of  my  favorite  boys.  I  hope  I  never  show  partiality 
to  them,  but  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  know  that  I  love  some  of  my  pupils 
iliore  than  others.  And  some  I  not  only  love,  but  respect  I  can  well 
understand  the  feeling  which  prompted  a  certain  great  and  good  dominie 
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to  say  of  one  of  his  pupils,  "  I  could  stand  before  that  boy  hat  in  hand." 
I  too  have  had  boys  to  whom  I  could  pay  honor  and  reverence,  know- 
ing how  much  purer  and  kinder  they  were,  and  how  much  wiser  they 
would  be  than  I  am. 

Yes,  I  often  feel  myself  humble  and  base-minded  in  the  light  of  the 
pure  and  generous  thoughts  of  boyhood.  I  know  that  my  Father  has 
prepared  for  me  a  blessed  home,  through  the  gates  of  which  I  trust  one 
day  to  enter  into  everlasting  rest,  and  there  to  dwell  by  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  life,  whose  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  of  earth  ;  but  I  believe  that  many  of 
those  boys  whom  I  have  taught,  and  scolded,  and  flogged,  shall  press 
in  before  me  through  these  golden  gates,  and  shall  stand  nearer  the  right 
hand  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  thone,  their  garments  shining  eternally 
with  the  unspeakable  glory  of  righteousness,  and  on  their  fair  brows,  in 
letters  of  living  fire — 

''Blkssxd  ark  thx  furr  in  heart,  for  thet  shall  see  God." 


Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction, 
as  it  is  my  daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think — 
learn  all  the  varied  operations  of  the  mind  we  sum  up  in  that  word — 
by  the  study  of  science.  A  more  vigorous  school  of  thought,  and  a 
habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of  dogmatism  on  the  one 
side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more  reverence  for 
truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction. 

All  science  is  based,  some  one  has  said,  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
great  curiosity  and  very  weak  eyes ;  and  science  gives  men  a  mar- 
vellous extension  of  the  power  and  range  of  the  acuteness  of  those 
eyes.  **  Eyes  and  no  Eyes"  is  the  title  of  an  old  story ;  and  it  scarcely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  powers 
of  perception  of  a  cultivated  naturalist  and  those  of  the  ordinary  gen- 
tleman ignorant  of  every  thing  in  nature.  To  the  one,  the  stars  of 
heaven  and  the  stones  on  earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills  and  the  flowers 
in  the  hedges,  are  a  constant  source  of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure 
derived  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day  do  I  see  how  boys  increase 
their  range  of  sight ;  and  that  not  only  of  the  things  we  teach  them  to 
see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  And  the  power, 
once  gained  can  never  be  lost — ^J.  M.  Wilson,  Nai.  Sci  Master  ai 
Rugby. 
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Mental  Digestion. 


FALSE  words  are  like  the  Australian's  boomerang — ^they  come  back 
to  wound  the  unskilful  hand  that  throws  them.  Popular,  literary, 
and  even  scientific  language  abounds  with  those  dangerous  weapons. 
They  are  flung  about  as  freely  as  shuttlecocks.  We  hope  to  stop  the 
flight  of  a  few  of  them. 

Mental  science  is  especially  infested  with  these  fallacies.  The  neces- 
sity of  figurative  language  in  conveying  knowledge  of  spiritual  phenom- 
ena naturally  breeds  them  here.  The  dull  vision  of  the  doctors  them- 
selves, who  really  see  more  of  the  figure  than  of  the  fact,  also  conspires 
to  this  end.  So  also  do  the  scantiness  and  confusion  of  the  terms  of  the 
science — ^terms  of  which  the  very  structure  is  itself  a  figure.  And  still 
another  cause  is  the  use  of  picturesque  language,  by  the  acutest  and 
most  tactful  teachers,  as  a  means  of  waking  in  the  young  a  psychologic 
interest,  however  crude  and  awkward  in  its  early  shape  and  movement. 

Still,  however  necessary  the  evil,  it  is  mainly  an  evil ;  at  least  it  is  such 
in  many  instances  :  but  it  may  be  softened,  if  not  removed. 

The  phrase  which  first  recurs,  in  surveying  this  field,  is  Mental  Diges- 
tion ; — a  phrase  flourishing  in  the  compositions  of  didactic  seniors  and 
the  addresses  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  ;  a  phrase  that  fills  the  peda- 
gogic mouth  like  a  mealy  pippin  ;  a  phrase,  truly,  that  hath  stomach  in 
it,  but  how  much  brains  ? 

Let  us  see.  It  implies  that  a  certain  immensely  important  mental 
process  resembles  the  bodily  process  in  the  digestion  of  food.  As 
the  phrase  is  employed  mainly  in  practical  advice  on  the  mental  regi- 
men, it  implies  an  analogy  profitable  for  practical  purposes.  Now  we 
propose  to  show  that  the  resemblance,  as  a  mere  speculative  feature,  is 
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very  slight,  and,  as  a  practical  feature  (to  put  it  Irish-wise),  is  much  less 
than  none  at  all — is  a  positive  and  perilous  difference. 

The  mental  process  indicated  we  presume  to  be,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing :  All  or  several  parts  of  a  tree  being  perceived,  one  of  the  per- 
ceptions (that  which  marks  it  as  a  willow)  separates  (di-gests)  itself  from 
the  rest,  remains  in  the  mind,  recalls  certain  previous  perceptions  (as  of 
other  willows,  and  of  the  streams  usually  near),  and  associates  (assimi- 
lates) itself  permanently  with  these  previous  perceptions.  The  word 
**  digestion"  commonly  covers  this  entire  process.  Now,  between  this 
series  and  the  corresponding  physiological  one  we  notice  tlie  following 
relations.  Bodily  digestion  is  purely  spontaneous,  and  this  "mental 
digestion"  is  partly  so.  The  former,  left  to  itself,  builds  up  the  bodily 
fabric  into  due  proportion  of  bone,  tissue,  muscle,  fat ;  but  the  latter 
seldom  or  never  does  such  healthful  work  with  the  mind.  In  the  for- 
mer, when  in  normal  action,  any  application  of  the  will  disturbs  and 
hinders ;  in  the  latter,  co-operation  of  the  will  is  not  only  profitable  but 
necessary — and  not  only  so,  but  its  repeated,  vigorous,  regular  action  is 
necessary.  What  wider  differences,  for  purposes  of  life,  could  well  ex- 
ist ?  What  advice  more  harmful,  or  at  least  less  useful  could  possibly  be 
given  to  the  young  student,  than  that  hinted  in  the  phrase  which  we  are 
demolishing. 

If,  in  due  docility,  the  pupil  accepts  the  figure  as  true,  he  quietly 
trusts  to  some  spontaneous  working  of  the  mental  organism  to  purge 
and  build  up  its  own  self ;  and  hence,  he  simply  lets  the  machine  alone. 

But  what  is  the  actual  consequence  of  letting  it  alone  ?  What  "  di- 
gestion" is  the  tough,  crude,  raw  concrete  of  nature  likely  to  undergo  ? 
We  groan  in  our  (professional)  bowels  of  compassion  at  the  bare  re- 
membrance of  it 

In  the  first  place,  any  new  item  of  knowledge  would  call  up  from 
his  previous  acquisitions  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  thoughts  with  which 
it  should  associate  (assimilate)  itself ;  and  this  number  v.'ould  probably 
grow  less  and  less,  till  too  small  for  the  commonest,  coarsest  judgments 
and  acts  of  daily  life.  Then,  again,  these  associations  would  grow  more 
and  more  trivial  and  incidental,  such  as  ma£e  the  daily  gossip  ;  or  they 
would  be  merely  abstract,  bookish,  pedantic,  and  thus  oflen  as  worthless 
as  table-gossip,  and  less  genial ;  or  they  would  prove  merely  profes- 
sional, and  hence  narrow ;  or  again,  in  minds  supplied  with  good  and 
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valuable  thoughts,  through  happy  surroundings  of  objects  and  books 
and  intellectual  companionship,  these  associations  would  tumble  in 
and  out,  and  flounder  about  without  system  or  order ;  and  at  length 
grow  incoherent,  impertinent  to  the  main  subject  of  the  moment's 
thought,  and  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  man.  Also,  the  will, 
by  its  very  inaction,  soon  loses  sway  over  the  perceptions  and  mental  as- 
sociations, and  hence  loses  all  power  to  arrest  or  repair  the  sure  and 
conscious  decay.  Happily,  with  most  men,  the  needs  and  desires  of 
practical  life — the  profession,  the  trade,  the  office — compel  the  will  to 
regular  vigorous  action  in  combining  plans,  removing  obstacles,  discov- 
ering new  expedients  ;  and  hence  comes  a  steady,  healthy  growth  of  the 
special  mental  faculties  employed  ;  but  meanwhile  the  remaining  powers 
must  dwindle. 

All  this  is  the  natural,  sure  result  of  letting  the  mental  processes  alone  ; 
and  letting  them  alone  is  the  sure  result  of  faith  in  their  taking  care  of 
themselves ;  and  this  pernicious  faith  is  fostered  by  the  phrase  at  the 
head  of  our  article. 

Don't  trust  it,  young  student  I  The  mind  holds  no  gastric  juice  to 
dissolve,  no  force  to  absorb  or  distribute  its  vital  food.  Will — earnest, 
vigorous,  conscious  will— exerted  daily,  orderly,  concentratively  on  all 
subjects  worth  the  effort — this  is  indispensable.  For  some  men  cir- 
cumstances have  stimulated  this  will,  and  made  them,  without  school  or 
friendly  hint,  robust,  powerful  natures,  swaying  the  moral,  commercial, 
financial  elements  around  them  ;  but  circumstances  have  killed  more 
men  than  they  have  reared.  To  meet  these  very  circumstances  success- 
fully, you  need  all  this  preparation  at  the  start  Whatever  object  chal- 
lenges your  curiosity  or  your  ambition,  or  any  nobler  instincts,  analyze 
it  thoroughly,  ascertain  thoroughly  its  values,  seek  thoroughly  the  causes 
and  means  to  its  procural.  Fix  these  in  your  memory  by  attention,  by 
frequent  recalling,  by  comparing  them  with  the  result  of  each  new  obser- 
vation or  experience. 

'<  So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are  ! 
Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  loul  of  thing* 
Shall  we  be  wise — perforce  !*' 
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Read,  and  You  Will  Know. 

THE  great  object  of  the  primary  school  is  acknowledged  to  be,  not 
so  much  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the  little  learning  set  down  in 
the  primers,  as  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge  for 
and  by  himself--to  put  him  in  that  state  of  mind  which  will  impel  him 
to  go  on  and  on,  growing  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  so  long  as  he  shall 
live. 

That  this  object  is  not  attained,  as  a  rule,  is  sadly  apparent  The  great 
mass  of  children,  on  leaving  school,  do  not  go  on  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  started.  Their  circumstances  in  life  make  it  all  but  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  if  they  wish  to,  which  few  of  them  do  ;  and  the 
few  that  do  become  eminent  for  ability  or  learning,  owe  it  less  often  to 
their  continuing  in  the  way  of  the  schools  than  to  their  striking  out  in 
a  way  of  their  own,  for  which  their  schooling  too  often  affords  them 
little  or  no  preparation. 

Thousands,  painfully  conscious  of  the  inadequateness  of  their  school- 
training,  attribute  their  lack  of  knowledge,  and  of  ability  to  get  knowledge, 
to  some  deficienc}*  in  the  amount  of  their  schooling,  not  to  any  fault  in 
the  quality  of  it  Others,  with  the  same  experience,  do  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  cause  directly  to  the  inadequateness  of  the  school  course  to 
secure  the  end  nominally  sought  for  ;  and  they  are  more  than  half  right 
The  artificial  methods  of  the  schools,  the  artificial  standards  which  they 
set  up,  and  their  suppression  of  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  in- 
stincts of  childhood,  are  great,  if  not  the  chief  causes  of  the  many 
failures  in  life  that  education,  so-called,  seems  powerless  to  prevent 

The  ordinary  pupil  enters  school  with  a  greater  or  smaller,  but  never 
insignificant,  stock  of  &cts  and  experiences,  which  have  come  to  him  in 
the  natural  way.  He  has  senses  untrained  but  not  inactive,  and  mental 
faculties,  likewise  untrained,  but  not  less  active  so  far  as  they  have  been 
developed.  His  hunger  for  knowledge  has  been  aroused,  but  not 
satisfied. 

Does  the  school  accept  the  foundation  thus  laid,  and  build  on  it — en- 
deavoring at  once  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  the  child's  natural  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  to  train  all  his  faculties  to  alertness,  activi^,  and  cer- 
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tainness  of  action  ?  Not  at  all.  It  ignores  his  first  steps,  disregards  his 
natural  desires,  and  frowns  upon  his  habits.  It  puts  a  book  into  his  hands 
and  says  :  "This  is  A.  You  learn  this  letter  and  all  the  other  letters, 
and  by-and-by  you  will  be  able  to  read.     *  Read,  and  you  will  know. ' " 

The  child  sets  to  work,  more  or  less  diligently,  to  master  the  conven- 
tional signs  by  which  he  is  to  be  made  a  participator  in  the  recorded 
experiences  of  others.  But  it  is  dull  work,  and  the  promised  knowledge 
is  afar  off.  Meanwhile  he  has  a  restless  desire  for  experiences  of  his  own 
getting.  The  world  is.  new  to  him,  and  a  thousand  curious  and  won- 
derful things  are  everywhere  inviting  his  notice.  But  he  must  not  look 
at  them.  Seeing  things  and  thinking  about  them  conflict  with  the  task 
in  hand.  Inattention  to  the  printed  page — which  is  commonly  rapt  at- 
tention to  something  else — is  a  violation  of  the  school  code  not  to  be 
forgiven.  As  a  dutiful  pupil,  the  child  must  abandon  his  skirmishing 
with  nature,  and  fall  into  line  for  drill.  So  he  shuts  up  his  senses — 
stultifies  himself.  Perhaps  he  becomes  so  abnormally  stupid  that  he 
can  study  a  spelling  lesson  on  the  way  to  school,  or  with  introverted 
vision  repeat  the  multiplication-table  in  the  very  face  of  the  sun.  But 
by  the  time  he  has  brought  himself  to  this  deplorable  condition  and 
become,  in  common  school  parlance,  a  promising  student,  his  school- 
life  ends,  and  he  goes  to  work  for  a  living.  He  may  now  be  able  to 
spend  some  few  minutes  a  day  in  what  is  called  study,  but  under  many 
disadvantages.  He  has  ten  opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge  by  di- 
rect observation,  to  one  by  reading.  But  he  has  been  taught  to  read,  if 
he  would  know.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  seeking  knowledge  at  pri- 
mal sources,  and  is  almost  incapable  of  accurate  and  intelligent  obser- 
vation. So,  unless  he  begins  again,  and  re-acquires  what  his  school 
training  took  from  him  or  suppressed,  he  goes  through  life  deaf  and 
blind,  acquiring  only  what  is  thrust  upon  him,  and,  with  a  whole  world 
to  learn  from,  is  ever  regretting  his  lack  of  opportunities. 

"  Read,  and  you  will  know"  is  not  bad  advice,  provided  the  knowledge 
desired  can  really  be  got  that  way,  and  in  no  way  more  directly.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  most  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  make  books  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  have  read  for  their  knowledge  the  books  of 
other  would-be  teachers,  who  read  for  theirs.  And  as  the  original 
WTiters  not  unfrequently  wrote  what  was  not  true,  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  readers  have  read  noi  to  know.     And  the  habit  of  mind  begot  by  a 
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continual  turning  to  books  for  information  has  been  any  thing  but  &vor- 
able  to  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge,  or  the  correction  of  old  errors. 
Learning  to  read  is  a  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  the  first,  step  in 
education.  Habits  of  accurate  and  intelligent  observation,  quick-wit- 
tedness,  common  sense  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  common  things 
and  phenomena,  and  a  restless  desire  to  know — ^which  is  the  birthright 
of  eveiy  child — are  worth  more  without  the  ability  to  read,  than  the 
ability  to  read  is  without  them  ;  and  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  course 
of  elementary  instruction  which  neglects  the  former  to  devote  the  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  latter ;  especially  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  all  that  is  now  taught  in  the  primaiy  schools  can  be  more  quickly 
and  easily  imparted  when  the  chief  attention  is  given  to  other  and  more 
important  elements  of  education. 


Vacation. 


W£  treat  our  minds  and  bodies  worse  than  we  do  our  pianos  and 
paint  brushes.  We  acknowledge  that  the  strings  of  the  one 
and  the  bristles  of  the  other  get  fatigued  with  too  constant  use,  and  we 
wisely  lay  them  aside  to  rest  But  the  mind  ?  Oh,  that  must  be  eter- 
nally on  the  qui  vioe  I 

Inhuman  sophistry  I  The  Maker  ordained  repose,  aesthetic  recupe- 
ration, rest  He  made  the  garniture  of  the  hills  beautiful,  that  they 
might  catch  the  eye  and  allure  us  to  explore  the  hidden  vista.  He 
shrouded  matter  under  myriads  of  forms,  that  we  might  never  tire  of 
sameness.  He  created  the  mind  of  man  multiform  in  its  development, 
that  man  himself  might  be  an  epitome  of  variety,  self-sustaining,  recu- 
perating. 

But  we,  poor  fools,  refuse  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  recuperation  when 
the  draught  is  most  needed.  We  will  not  each  give  up  the  pursuit 
which  interests  us,  and  resign  ourselves  to  repose — needful  alike  to  mind 
and  body.  We  harp  on  one  string,  and  complain  of  its  eternal  same- 
ness. Change  the  tune ;  play  on  something  else.  Adopt  the  excellent 
philosophy  of  the  child,  who  intuitively  changes  his  playthings.  Rest 
To-morrow  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  magnificence  of  creation.  You 
will  then  work,  but  you  will  call  it  play. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

MR.  EDITOR  :  In  the  May  No.  of  the  Monthly  .there  is  an  article 
entitled  ^«intellectual  Arithmetic,  in  which  the  writer  condemns 
the  *' approved"  methods  of  teaching  this  most  interesting  and  profitable 
science. 

In  the  example  introduced  he  insists  that  in  the  kind  of  analysis  used 
the  pupil  works  from  one  formula ;  that  the  order  of  thinking  is  pre- 
scribed for  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  original  methods. 

Is  it  possible  to  solve  any  problem  without  a  formula  ?  If  so,  we  yield 
the  question  ;  but  if  not,  we  venture  most  respectfully  to  dissent  from 
the  views  of  the  writer. 

There  must  be  a  formula  in  the  solution  of  every  question  ;  and  the 
"  approved"  method  of  solution,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  very  one  to  de- 
velop that  originality  which  the  writer  thinks  is  excluded. 

If  the  object  of  a  scientific  education  is  to  establish  habits  of  quick, 
accurate,  connected,  and  profound  thought,  and  to  give  understanding 
and  skill  in  the  application  of  principles  in  all  the  practical  duties  and 
business  of  life,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  means  should  be  spared  to  se- 
cure that  result.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  as  early  as  possible,  in  teach- 
ing children,  the  impression  be  given  that  Arithmetic  has  but  one  ele- 
mentary idea — the  idea  of  the  unit  i — ^and  that  every  other  thought  is 
connected  with  and  flows  from  it. 

If,  in  the  study  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  the  process  of  reasoning  is  re- 
duction to  unity,  the  pupil  is  taken  at  once  to  the  first  thought,  to  the 
fundamental  principle  ;  he  looks  at  his  question  from  within,  and  con- 
templates all  the  steps  of  his  progress  with  their  connections  and  rela- 
tions, thus  developing  and  strengthening  his  faculties  by  obliging  him 
to  be  accurate  in  his  expressions,  logically  correct  in  his  reasoning,  clear 
in  his  deductions,  and  certain  and  sure  in  his  results. 

Take  the  very  example  given  by  the  writer.  To  analyze  and  follow  to 
a  logical  conclusion  the  reasoning  from  unity  requires  close,  connected 
thought,  accurate  expression,  and  clearness  of  comprehension.  To 
work  from  one  formula  is  impossible,  for  the  formula  changes  with 
every  variety  of  question  ;  but  the  idea  of  reduction  to  unity  is  a  funda- 
mental one,  which,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  student,  enables  him 
to  originate  innumerable  ways  of  shortening  the  process  by  which  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion. 

To  put  this  kind  of  analysis  to  a  test,  he  proposes  to  give  the  example 
to  a  business  man.  In  reply,  we  say  that  he  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  shorten  the  solution,  nor  as  much  so,  as  one  thoroughly  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  method  which  the  writer  condemns. 

As  an  illustration,  the  following  question  was  proposed  in  a  country 
store.  A  had  drawn  from  the  lumber-yard  looo  feet  of  boards,  the 
boards  being  one  inch  in  thickness.  How  many  feet  of  boards  must 
B  draw  f  inch  in  thickness  that  the  loads  may  be  equal?  Several 
business  men  puzzled  their  brains  for  an  hour  without  reaching  a  con- 
clusion. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  lad  entered  the  store  who  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  according  to  the  most  "approved"  method,  and,  seeing  their 
dilemma,  relieved  them  as  follows  : — looo  feet  one  inch  in  thickness  is 
equal  to  8000  feet  \  inch  in  thickness  ;  8000  feet  \  inch  in  thickness  is 
equal  to  \  of  8000  feet  f  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  1600  feet.  If  the 
training  of  this  boy  was  normal  training  into  abnormal  stupidity,  we 
wish  for  the  benefit  of  our  youth  there  were  more  of  it 

It  is  very  true  children  can  be  made  to  operate  according  to  traditional 
rules  which  they  do  not  understand  any  more  than  the  master  mason, 
when  showing  an  apprentice  how  to  make  a  right-angled  triangle  with  a 
string  divided  by  knots  into  lengths  of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  under- 
stood the  Pythagorean  problem.  Such  training  may  enable  one  to  get 
along  very  well  with  many  computations  in  practical  life,  but  he  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  help  himself  when  a  case  comes  to  which  he  cannot  ex- 
actly apply  his  rule. 

To  show  the  folly  of  employing  the  favorite  analytical  method,  the 
writer  introduces  an  example  solved  by  a  normal  class,  who  were  sur- 
prised to  find  there  was  a  shorter  method  which  he  introduces.  If  this 
be  true,  we  think  it  reflects  great  discredit  either  on  the  class  or  their 
teacher,  for  we  do  insist  that  the  system  is  the  one  above  all  others  to 
develop  originality. 

We  think,  too,  that  this  system  thoroughly  carried  out  leads  a  class 
to  the  discovery  of  relations  not  obvious,  and  to  the  invention  of  time- 
saving  combinations,  and  gives  them  a  mastery  over  the  subject  both  by 
composition  and  decomposition. 

Analysis,  instead  of  taking  the  pupil  around  the  circumference,  takes 
him  directly  to  the  centre  of  the  difficulty — to  the  first  truth,  from  which, 
step  after  step,  with  clear  conceptions  and  accuracy  of  expression,  he 
may  proceed  logically  with  his  reasoning  till  he  reaches  the  conclusion. 
As  an  exercise  in  exact  reasoning,  instead  of  being  a  '*  milk  diet,"  we 
believe  the  solution  of  questions  in  Mental  Arithmetic  is  not  less  valu- 
able than  geometrical  demonstration — and  preferable  even,  in  that  it  is 
purely  mental,  having  no  diagram  to  aid  the  mind  in  the  process. 

We  feel  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  whatever  in  the  present  raetherd 
of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  in  our  schools  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  thirty  years  ago,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  the 
very  principle  of  analysis  which  the  writer  condemns.  And  for  this  ser- 
vice we  say,  in  the  language  of  another,  let  the  name  of  Warren  Colbum 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  doors  of  ever  school-house  in 
the  land.  £.  H.  Hallock. 


Discursiveness  is  a  real  danger.  To  do  one  thing  well,  does  unde- 
niably give  the  power  of  going  on  acquiring  more  knowledge,  making 
it  exact,  and  using  it  And  schools  and  universities  must  still  aim  at 
concentration  and  excellence,  if  they  are  to  turn  out  men  of  power.  But 
this  is  not  attained  by  an  exclusive  curriculum,  but  by  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  and  elastic  one  ;  by  making  it  possible  for  a  more  varied 
excellence  to  be  attained.  I  hold  that  a  boy  is  best  educated  by  learn- 
ing something  of  many  things,  and  much  of  something  :  and  that  a 
man  of  the  highest  education  ought  to  know  something  of  ever}thing, 
and  everything  of  something. 


EDUCATIONAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. — ^A  critical  comparison  of  the  school  systems 
of  the  different  States  and  cities  of  the  Union,  with  their  results, 
would  be  extremely  interesting  and  valuable.  But  it  is  something  to  be 
hoped  for,  not  attained,  under  the  present  order,  or  rather  disorder,  of 
things.  School  officers  differ  so  widely  in  the  matter  they  report,  and 
the  manner  of  reporting,  that  even  when  they  pretend  to  give  statistics, 
their  facts  and  figures  are  so  divergent  in  character,  that  they  afford  no 
common  ground  for  comparison.  Of  course  the  Superintendents  are 
not  to  be  blamed  for  this  confusion,  though  it  lies  in  their  power  to 
remedy  it  They  report  what  their  local  laws  require  of  them.  Nev- 
ertheless, if  they  would  all  agree  upon  some  uniform  plan  of  statistical 
summary,  which  would  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  school  sta- 
tistics of  all  the  States  and  cities,  the  local  authorities,  we  believe, 
would  freely  grant  them  the  necessary  facilities  for  obtaining  the  facts. 
A  little  concert  of  action  might  thus  easily  make  our  public  school  re- 
ports something  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  than  the  heterogeneous 
jumbles  of  diverse  statistics  that  we  now  have.  In  view  of  this, 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  at  their  convention 
this  summer,  could  not  find  a  more  profitable  subject  for  consideration 
than  the  following  : 

What  form  of  statistical  summary  can  be  adopted  to  facilitate  a  com- 
parison of  the  school  systems  of  the  several  States  and  cities  of  the  Union ; 
and  which,  by  making  possible  a  yearly  summary  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  whole  country,  will  give  to  local  school-reports  a  national  value  ? 

BOSTON. — ^The  census  of  1865  makes  the  population  of  Boston 
192,354  ;  we  may  call  it  now,  in  round  numbers,  200,000.  The  num- 
ber of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  May  i,  1867,  was 
36,030.  For  the  education  of  these  the  city  provided  i83  schools,  3 
of  which  were  high  schools,  21  grammar  schools,  and  259  primary 
schools.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  dur- 
ing 1867  was  28,126,  or  78  per  cent,  of  the  number  between  5  and  15. 
Besides  these,  3,898  were  in  attendance  at  private  and  sectarian  schools, 
making  the  number  of  school-children  in  the  city  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  was  630^ — males  67,  females  563.  The  average  number  of  pu- 
pils in  daily  attendance  was  26,265,  ^^  9^  P^^  c^^^*  ^  ^^^  number  en- 
rolled. The  average  number  to  a  regular  teacher  was,  in  high  schools, 
30  ;  in  grammar  schools,  46  ;  in  primary  schools,  48.  The  salaries  of 
head  masters  range  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year ;  of  masters,  from 
$2,400  to  $3,000  ;  of  sub-masters,  $1,800  to  $2,200  ;  ushers,  assistants, 
primary  teachers,  etc.,  receive  from  $1,600  down  to  $550.  Special 
teachers  receive  from  $310,  the  lowest  paid  to  sewing  teachers,  to  $3,000, 
paid  to  the  instructor  of  vocal  and  physical  culture.  The  aggregate  of 
salaries  paid  last  year  was  $492,796,  an  increase  of  nearly  $90,000  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was 
$781,280.     The  cost  for  each  pupil,  taking  as  a  basis  of  computation 
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the  average  number  belonging,  was,  For  tuition,  $17.53  \  ^^^  everything, 
$24. 16 — an  increase  for  the  year  of  $3.40.  The  summary  of  statistics 
given  by  Mr.  Philbrick  is  full,  well  digested,  and  intelligible.  It  might 
be  profitably  imitated  by  superintendents  generally. 

NEW  YORK.— The  report  of  Superintendent  Randall,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1868,  is  a  model  of  its  kind  ;  but  the  kind  is  a 
very  bad  one.  Its  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  prove  how  much  pala- 
ver can  be  passed  off  as  a  report  without  exposing  any  facts.  Under  the 
head  of  statistics,  we  are  given  the  number  of  schools  and  departments, 
certain  figures  purporting  to  show  the  number  of  children  in  the  several 
grades  of  schools,  the  average  attendance — ^and  that  is  all.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  reconcile  one  to  the  absence  of  any  more  statistics  of 
the  kind.  The  number  of  school-buildings  under  the  charge  of  the 
board  is  94,  containing  187  distinct  departments,  or  schools.  Of  these, 
44  are  grammar  schools  for  boys ;  45  for  girls ;  and  7  for  boys  and 
girls  ;  55  are  primary  departments,  and  i(i  are  primary  schools.  The 
number  of  children  reported  as  enrolled  in  these  schools  is  192,110, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  82,335.  There  were,  besides,  eve- 
ning, normal,  and  corporate  schools,  which  swelled  *  *  the  whole  number 
taught"  to  226,187,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  to  96,294. 

The  population  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  (i860), 
was  a  little  over  800,000.  It  is  now  estimated  to  be  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000.  Taking  the  latter  number  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and 
the  ratios  those  obtained  by  census,  the  number  of  children  and  youth 
in  the  city  between  5  and  20  years  of  age  is  somewhat  short  of 
250,000  ;  and  the  number  between  5  and  15,  not  more  than  i8o,ooa 
Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  school  population  of  Boston  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  Allowing  as  high  a  rate  of  attendance  in  the  New 
York  schools,  which  no  one  will  seriously  claim,  the  **  whole  number 
taught"  could  not  have  exceeded  140,000.  Mr.  Randall  reports  over 
190,000  in  the  ward  schools  alone,  and  in  all  the  schools  226, 187  ! 

Our  worthy  governor  told  us  last  winter  that  our  school  accommoda- 
tions were  insufficient ;  that  thousands  of  children  were  turned  away 
unable  to  gain  admission.  From  our  own  observation  we  were  inclined 
to  think  the  governor  in  the  right ;  and  only  last  month  we  seriously  ad- 
vocated the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  new  schools.  But  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's figures  show  that  the  public  schools,  so  far  from  being  insufficient, 
are  actually  teaching  all  the  children  there  are  in  the  city  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age,  and  50,000  more  1  And  this,  too,  while  upward  of 
50,000  of  the  children  of  the  city  are  claimed  as  enrolled  in  private 
and  church  schools.  But  this  is  not  all ;  226,187,  the  *' whole  num- 
ber taught"  in  the  public  schools  last  year,  exceeds  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  the  city,  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  by  more  than 
20,000  !  And  yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  kind,  that  there  are 
people  (and  we  confess  to  having  been  among  the  number)  who  really 
think  that  the  schools  are  not  doing  all  that  might  properly  be  expected 
of  them,  or,  as  Mr,  Randall  mildly  and  modestly  puts  it : 

**  Notwithstanding  these  gratifying  assurances,  which  have  been  re- 
peated from  year  to  year,  in  the  reports  from  this  department,  of  continued 
advancement  in  all  those  requisites  which  arc  deemed  essential  to  superior 
scholarship,  effective  discipline,  and  faithful  and  successful  teaching,  se- 
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nous  cJoubts  have  not  unfrequently  been  expressed,  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  practical  details  of  our  system,  in  reference  to  the  strict  accuracy 
of  these  high  and  persistent  commendations.  It  has  seemed  incredible 
to  them  that  so  great  a  degree  of  excellence  and  efficiency,  so  uniform  a 
standard  of  high  scholarship,  and  such  harmonious  and  successful  re- 
sults as  are  thus  continuously  chronicled,  could  be  attained  under  a  system 
so  apparently  complicated  as  our  own,  and  through  agencies  so  apparently 
diversified.  Entertaining  these  views,  they  are  compelled  to  infer  that 
the  natural  partiality  of  those  long  intimately  associated  with  that  sys- 
tem had  insensibly  led  to  an  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  ideal  estimate 
both  of  its  capabilities  and  actual  results  ;  and  that  a  more  close  and 
accurate  survey  of  its  condition  and  practical  working,  by  indifferent 
and  disinterested  persons  of  competent  experience,  skill,  and  judgment, 
would  develop  far  different  and  less  satisfactory  results. 

'*  Fortunately,"  Mr.  Randall  has  the  satisfaction  of  adding,  *'  we  have 
been  enabled  during  the  past  two  years  to  submit  the  system,  in  all  its 
parts,  to  this  most  satisfactory  and  searching  ordeal.  Delegations  and 
committees  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  composed  of 
their  most  eminent  citizens,  of  large  and  varied  experience  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  from  the  State  Legislature,  and  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  have  made  a  thorough  inspection  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  our  schools  and  the  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The 
verdict  which  they  have,  with  entire  unanimity,  rendered,  can  scarcely 
&il  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  most  incredulous." 

We  are  not  incredulous.  We  believe  it  all — ^and  more  too.  Never- 
theless it  would  have  been  convenient,  not  to  say  gratifying,  if  Mr.  Ran- 
dall had  fortified  his  polysyllabic  eulogy  by  a  few  facts — enough,  say,  to 
enable  one  to  put  to  shame  those  cavilling  people  who  persist  in  doubt- 
ing the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  such  an  admirable  system. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  several  schools  and  depart- 
ments during  the  past  year  was  2,206,  of  whom  176  were  men.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  according  to  the  official  count, 
must  have  been  more  than  a  hundred — a  number  incredibly  large,  not- 
withstanding Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  reports  a  primary  school 
in  which  **  one  teacher  had  two  hundred  and  sixiy-nine  children  belonging 
to  her  class  !"  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  range  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  Boston.  The  principals  of  the  grammar  schools  for 
boys  receive  from  $2,250  to  $3,000;  the  vice-principals,  $2,000;  the 
male  assistants  an  average  not  exceeding  $1,400  ;  and  the  female  assist- 
ants an  average  not  exceeding  $725.  The  principals  of  the  grammar 
schools  for  girls  are  paid  from  $1,200  to  $1,700;  the  vice-princip)als, 
$1,100,  and  the  assistants  an  average  of  $650.  The  principals  of  pri- 
mary schools  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 ;  the  vice-principals,  from 
$900  to  $1,000,  and  the  assistants  an  average  of  $500.  The  minimum 
salary  is  $400.  Increase  of  salary  between  the  limits  named  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  average  attendance,  not,  as  in  the  Boston  schools,  upon 
length  of  service.  This  unwise  provision  is  a  fruitful  source  of  the  ly- 
ing figures  that  we  have  noticed.  All  sorts  of  devices  are  employed  by 
principals  to  swell  their  "averages;"  and  we  have  known  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  arise  between  principals  and  assistants  because  of  the  latter's 
refusal  to  report  pupils  '*  present"  on  holidays  and  other  occasions  when 
there  was  no  school. 
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Of  coarse,  as  a  trifling  over-count  of  a  hundred  thousand,  or  so,  in 
the  "  total  number  taught,"  only  adds  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  resources 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  any 
interest  in  countenancing  the  sophistication  of  school  statistics. 

CINCINNATI. — In  1864  the  population  of  Cincinnati  was  186,000. 
As  the  increase  during  the  preceding  four  years  was  15,000,  we  may 
safely  estimate  the  present  population  at  200,000.  The  number  reported 
between  5  and  21,  September,  1866,  was  a  little  over  100,000— one- 
half  the  entire  population  !  The  number  between  6  and  16,  was 
56,584.  The  report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1867,  contains  a  good  many  elaborate  tables,  but  no  summary. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  partly  because  its  absence  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  general  or  comparative  view  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
but  still  more  because  a  good  many  errors  or  discrepancies  in  the  tables, 
that  might  have  been  and  probably  would  have  been  discovered  and 
corrected  in  making  the  summary,  still  stand  to  perplex  the  reader. 
For  example,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the 
year  is  given  on  page  21  as  24,849.  Table  No.  i,  page  89,  makes  it 
24,249. '  Table  No.  2,  page  90,  gives  an  aggregate  of  25,737,  and  still 
other  figures  are  given  in  other  places.  These  litde  errors  in  adding  are 
of  no  great  consequence  in  themselves  ;  but  they  are  troublesome,  and, 
what  is  worse,  they  cast  a  suspicion  on  the  accuracy  of  all  the  other  sta- 
tistics given.  The  average  number  reported  as  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  during  1867,  is  18,357,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  17,323. 
This  leaves  nearly  40,000  children  between  6  and  16  years  of  age  to  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  The  number  reported  in  private  and  church 
schools  is  between  18,000  and  20,000,  with  an  average  attendance  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000.  The  number  between  6  and  16,  everyday 
absent  from  school,  is  therefore  fuHy  equal  tp  the  number  in  the  public 
schools.  Only  455  of  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  were  16  or 
older  ;  2,724  were  between  13  and  16  ;  7,223  were  between  10  and  13  ; 
and  i3,544>  or  over  56  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  between  6  and  10. 
The  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  was  8. 8  years  ;  in  the 
intermediate  schools,  13.8  ;  in  the  high  schools,  16.  i  years.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  was  398,  one-sixth  of  whom  were  men.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  all  the  schools,  was  42.  The 
salary  of  high-school  principals  is  $2,420 ;  of  first  assistants,  $1,960  ;  of 
the  other  assistants,  from  $600  to  $  i ,  500.  The  principals  of  intermediate 
schools  receive  from  $1,800  to  $2,100  ;  first  assistants,  from  $1,200  to 
$1,500;  female  assistants,  from  $600  to  $800.  The  principals  of  pri- 
mary schools  get  from  $1,600  to  $1,900  ;  the  first  assistants,  from  $1,000 
to  $1,300;  the  female  assistants,  from  $500  to  $700.  The  aggregate 
of  teachers'  salaries  last  year  was  $290,000.  The  total  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  was  $417,586.  The  average  cost  for  each  pupil,  on 
the  basis  of  enrollment,  was,  for  tuition,  $11.60;  for  all  purposes, 
$16.70.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  number  belonging,  it  was,  for  tui- 
tion $15.74  ;  for  all  purposes,  $22,75. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  leads  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  way  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  city  authorities  have  just  organized  a  board  of  education, 
who  have  begun  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  free  public  schools. 
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IN  the  School-Room"*  sets  forth  the  gleanings  of  a  long  life  of  pro- 
fessional study  and  experience,  in  a  lively,  semi-oracular  style,  that 
will  command  the  attention  of  teachers  perhaps  more  than  any  work  of  the 
kind  ever  before  addressed  to  them.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  with  profit,  by  hundreds  to  whom  Mr.  Hart  is  known 
only  by  name  ;  but  with  especial  pleasure  by  the  alumni  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School  and  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  to 
whom  it  is  specially  dedicated,  and  very  many  of  whom  are  teachers  : 
the  eminently  sensible  suggestions,  counsels,  criticisms,  and  directions 
to  teachers  contained  in  the  several  chapters  being  doubly  pointed  by 
the  rem^embrance  of  the  author's  happy  manner  in  the  school-room. 
To  the  younger  members  of  the  teaching  fraternity  the  record  of  the 
rich  experience  and  ripe  learning  of  Mr.  Hart  will  read  like  a  revela- 
tion ;  while  to  the  older  members,  to  whom  the  teacher's  duties  and 
trials  and  achievements  are  more  familiar,  the  work  will  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  suggestive — which,  considering  all  things,  is  the  highest 
success  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  a  work  like  this. 

No  one  will  read  the  book  without  being  impressed  with  the  singular 
and  wonderful  developments  of  juvenile  character  that  Mr.  Hart  has  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  his  **  prolonged  and  varied  experience,"  and 
the  skill  which  he  has  uniformly  displayed  in  their  management.  And 
no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  striking  contrasts  to  be  found  in  every 
Yankee  school-room,  will  fail  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hart's 
descriptions,  even  in  the  chapter  entitled  ''Phrenology' — ^a  chapter,  by 
the  way,  which,  for  all  its  humor  and  truthfulness  as  a  school-room 
picture,  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  work  like  this.  We  are  no 
friend  to  phrenology — though  the  most  complimentary  and  appreciative 
*  *  character"  we  ever  received  cost  us  only  two  dollars,  and  from  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  science  at  that — still,  unless  Mr.  Hart  was  enjoying  a 
sly  fling  at  the  Graded-Temperament  System  to  be  developed  in  Mr. 
Hecker's  new  school,  we  cannot  but  think  the  chapter  out  of  place  in 
a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  The  space  might  much  more 
profitably  have  been  devoted  to  a  chapter  on  How  to  Create  an  Impres- 
sion ;  or,  to  one  on  The  Evils  of  Professional  Trickery,  for  which 
Mr.  Hart's  known  sentiments  as  well  as  his  varied  experience,  eminently 
qualify  him  to  do  justice  to. 

We  should  have  been  pleased,  also,  had  he  found  space  in  his  excel- 
lent **  Counsels"  to  have  said  a  few  words  to  the  young  teacher  in  re- 
gard to  social  duties,  public  and  private — especially  in  regard  to  that 
troublesome  matter  which  is  sure  to  beset  him  in  some  part  of  his 
career,  namely,  secret  societies.  We  know  of  no  one  from  whom  advice 
in  this  matter  would  come  with  greater  force. 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  devote  so  much  space  to  semi-censure,  when 
there  is  so   much   that  demands  commendation.      The  book  begins 


'  In  the  School-Room  :  Chapters  in  the  Philosophy  or  Education.     By  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.D.     Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  &  Brother,     pp.176.     $1.25. 
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with  the  question,  What  is  Teaching  ?  and  pursues  the  philosophy  of 
education  through  some  thirty  chapters,  ranging  **  over  the  whole  field 
of  practical  inquiry  among  professional  teachers. "  In  the  last  chapter 
Mr.  Hart  discusses  the  question,  "  What  is  Education.?"  and  closes  the 
work  with  the  following  definition,  which,  "  if  not  perfect  and  exhaust- 
ive of  the  subject,"  is  thought,  by  Mr.  Hart,  to  be  *'both  more  com- 
prehensive and  precise  than  those  now  afloat " 

"Definition. — Education  is  developing  in  due  order  and  propor- 
tion whatever  is  good  and  desirable  in  human  nature." 

The  conciseness  of  this  definition  will  strike  every  thoughtful  reader. 
It  is  typical  of  the  entire  work.  Mr.  Hart's  forte  is  in  getting  gpreat 
things  into  small  compass.  His  success  in  this  respect  is  marvellous. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  generally,  as  in  the  present  case,  at  the  expense  of  the 
conventionalities  of  truth  and  grammar — ^but  what  of  that  ?  Point  is 
the  thing,  especially  in  the  teacher ;  and  Mr.  Hart  excels  in  point  He 
strips  a  thought  of  every  thing,  and  gives  you  the  naked  sentence.  If 
you  fail  to  catch  the  idea,  it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

On  the  point  of  the  definition — that  is,  that  education  is  the  develop- 
ing of  all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of  hiiman  nature  in  their  due 
order  and  proportion — '  *  all  educators  are  substantially  agreed. "  So  Mr. 
Hart  tells  us  on  page  ^i^  and  it  must  be  so.  Still,  that  phrase  ''  good 
and  desirable"  troubles  us.  It  implies  the  existence  of  other  parts  of 
human  nature  that  are  bad  and  undesirable ;  and  some,  too,  that, 
though  good,  may  not  be  desirable,  and  possibly  some  desirable  parts 
that  are  not  good.  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  under  such  circumstances  ? 
If  only  the  good  and  desirable  parts  are  to  be  developed,  who  shall  de- 
cide which  they  are  and  what  their  due  proportion  is  ?  And  isn't  it 
slightly  presumptuous  to  say  that  any  of  the  parts  of  human  nature,  de- 
veloped in  their  due  order  and  proportion,  are  not  good  ? — ^as  though 
the  Creator  didn't  exactly  know  what  was  ^vanted  when  He  made  man, 
and  so  left  it  to  the  schoolmasters  to  develop  the  creature  required  by  a 
sort  of  Darwinian  process  of  *'  selection."  And  then  what  is  the  school- 
master to  do  with  the  undesirable  parts,  while  he  is  developing  the 
good  ones?  Must  he  "weed"  tHem  out,  as  the  breeder  does  his  unde- 
sirable pigs  and  puppies  ?  Really  Mr.  Hart  should  have  been  more 
explicit,  even  if  less  brief,  on  this  important  point 

But  these  little  omissions  detract  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  book, 
which  is  destined,  as  we  intimated  before,  to  be  extremely  popular. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  United  States  tend,  more  than  any  other  political  communities 
that  ever  existed,  to  similarity,  not  only  of  institutions,  but  of 
working  details ;  and  yet,  neither  in  its  constitution  nor  its  statutes — 
much  less  in  its  customs,  explainable  by  diverse  origin — ^is  any  one  of 
them  an  exact  pattern  of  another,  or,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  other  words,  the  most  progressive  race  on  earth, 
divided  into  some  three  dozen  autonomous  States,  but  bound  together, 
with  contiguous  territor}%  under  one  federation,  exhibits  thirty-six 
varieties  in  almost  every  feature  of  a  common  form  of  government 
From  this  may  be  appreciated  the  slowness  of  human  advancement, 
which  depends  so  largely  upon  the  knowledge,  by  each  part  of  man- 
kind, of  the  state  and  progress  of  every  other  :  knowledge  that  sooner  or 
later  engenders  imitation. 

Locke,  in  his  pri\'ate  journal,  divides  into  four  the  "principal  parts 
or  heads  of  things  to  be  taken  notice  of"  in  reading.  The  third,  which 
he  thinks  of  most  use,  is  "what  things  we  find  amongst  other  people 
fit  for  our  imitation,  whether  politic  or  private  wisdom ;  any  arts  con- 
ducing to  the  conveniences  of  life. "  Politic  wisdom  {sapieniia  cwiiis) 
may  fairly  include,  among  other  things,  the  system  of  education  in 
vogue  with  any  people ;  and  we  have  deemed  it  of  possible  advantage  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  this  journal  information  in  regard  to  the  schools 
of  Germany,  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  accessible  in  English.  Without 
entering  into  all  the  particulars,  we  herewith  present,  in  tabular  form,  a 
comparison  of  the  HauptschuU  of  Bremen  with  the  corresponding  schools 
of  this  country.     We  have  chosen  the  former,  because  we  have  been 
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favored  by  Herr  D.  Ehnick  with  a  copy  of  its  Easter  Programme, 
1867-68,  and  because,  with  a  few  exceptions  which  we  shall  point  out 
hereafter,  its  cursus  is  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Prussian  Reahchtden 
(classical  and  polytechnic  schools)  and  Gymnasia,  We  have  selected, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Boston  schools  and  Harvard  College  as  present- 
ing, on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  homogeneous  gradation  to  be 
found  anywhere  amongst  us.  They  are  not,  however,  so  different  from 
similar  institutions  in  other  States  that  the  absence  of  detail  which  obtains 
in  their  programmes,  and  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  remedy,  will 
much  impair  the  value  of  the  comparison  for  American  readers.  Nor 
will  such  terms  as  ** common  school  arithmetic,'' used  for  brevity's  sake 
without  explanation,  be,  we  hope,  unintelligible.  With  the  German 
programme  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting,  under  the  head  of 
Grammar,  the  items  peculiar  to  that  language,  as  well  as  of  changing 
the  order  to  suit  our  convenience. 

With  these  remarks  we  will  introduce  the  studies  of  the  Bremen  Pre- 
paratory School  (the  lowest  section  of  the  Haupischule)  and  its  analogue, 
the  Boston  Grammar  School,  which  differs,  nevertheless,  in  admitting 
girls  to  the  course  hereinafter  described.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  on 
entering  are  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Boston  the  Primary  School  age 
is  five  years,  and,  with  promotions  every  half  year,  the  Grammar  School 
is  reached  at  eight,  the  percentage  of  those  under  eight  being  but  .0115. 
In  reckoning  the  hours  of  recitation  in  the  Grammar  School,  we  have 
omitted  from  the  nominal  session  of  twenty-six  hours  the  two  hours  a 
week  consumed  in  recesses,  and  the  other  two  given  to  physical  culture, 
which  in  the  German  schools  is  optional,  and  apparently  does  not  en- 
croach on  school-hours. 


PREPARATORY   SCHOOL   (VOB- 
SCHULE.) 

Third  Class. 

(96  Honn  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  Baigion.-A  h.  w.  O.  T.  Bible 
history,  to  Judges.  Historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  chief  Christian  festivals. 
Verses  and  hymns  to  be  learned  by 
heart 

2.  Oerman, — 8  h.  w.  Reading  2  h. 
Pieces  to  be  repeated  by  the  scholars 
singly  and  in  unison  after  the  teacher. 
Declamation,  1  h.  A  whole  piece  to 
be  learned  each  week.  Spelhng,  8  h. 
Two  written  exercises  weekly.  Gram- 
mar, 2  h.,  as  fiu*  as  conjugation. 

8.  Qeography.'^  h.  w.  Local,  with 
general  ideas  of  geography,  and  appro- 
priate instruction  in  physics. 

4  ArUhmeHc. — 4h.  w.  Numeration, 
addition,    subtraction,    multiplicatkin 


BOSTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Fourth  and  Third  Classes. 

(SS  Honn  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  Bdigion. — ^Reading  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Lord's  Prayer,  by  the  teacher, 
every  morning  before  school  opens. 


2.  j6yt^iMA.--Reading.  lulling.  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  (Class  8.) 


8.  G^00>0PrapAy.— Primaiy. 

4.   ^drileftmtf(£fiL  —  InteDectiial     and 
"Common  School,"  with  lenont  in 
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nnd   division,   with   any  number  of 
places.  • 

5.   Writing.-^  h.  w. 


6.  Singing. — 2  h.  w.  Practice  in  de- 
veloping the  ear  and  voice.  Sacred 
and  secular  songs  of  moderate  compass, 
in  the  simplest  tone-relations  {TbHter- 
MiUnis$en,) 

Second  Class. 

(30  Hoars  of  Reciution  a  Week.) 

1.  Religion.'-'^  h.  w.  O.  T.  Bible 
history  continued,  to  the  separation  of 
tlie  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Christian  festivals  reviewed.  Verses 
and  hymns  learned 

2.  Cferman^^-^  h.  w.  Reading  and 
spelling,  2  h.  w.  Declamation,  1  h.  w. 
Grammar,  3  h.  w.  Difference  and  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
The  simple  sentence.  Weekly  written 
exercises.  The  compound  sentence 
begun. 

8.  Otegraph^,^^  h.  w.  Preparatoty 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  and 
physical  geography.  General  survey 
of  topicu  geography.  Europe  and 
Africa. 

4  Aritkmetie,^^  h.  w.  Resolving, 
reducing,  and  the  four  operatioBa  m 
denominate  numbers.  Addition  of 
fhu^tions. 

5.  TTnWn^.— 4  h.  w. 

0.  Singing, — ^2.  h.  w.  Practice  in 
solo  execution.  General  understand- 
ing of  musical  signs.  Sacred  and  secu- 
lar songs  of  few  and  simple  tone-rela- 
tions. Training  for  a  second  in  thirds 
and  sixths. 

7.  Nalural  Ilietar^, — 2  h.  w.  Mam* 
malia  and  birds. 

8.  Latin. — 0  h.  w.  Exerclsee  in 
reading.  Declension  of  substantives 
and  adQectives.  Auxiliary  verb  9um  in 
compound  tenses.  First  conjugation. 
Comparison.  Numerals.  Pronouns. 
Oral  and  written  translations  of  the 
examples. 

First  Class. 

(33  Hoars  of  Recitotioii  a  Week.) 

1.  Beligi<m.—2  h.  w.  O.  T.  Bible 
history  finished,  and  the  chief  tvents 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  examined.  Verses, 
hymns,  and  the  list  of  biblical  writings 
committed. 

2.  Qerman.-^  h.  w.  Reading  and 
spelling,  2  h.  w.  Declamation,  1  h.  w. 
Grammar,  8  h.  w.  The  compound  sen- 
ience  continued.  Weekly  written  ex- 
ercises. 


written  arithmetic  on  the  slate  and 
blackboard. 

6.  Writing. — Also,  drawing  in  draw- 
ing-books. 

6.  Singing.—l^  h.  w.  (t.  e.  15  minutes 
every  forenoon).  Taught  by  the  as- 
sistant teachers  from  a  text-book. 


Second  Class. 

<»  Hoars  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 
1.  JUUgion. —  Fl  supra. 


2.  EngUsh, — Reading.  Spelling.  De* 
clamation.  Elementary  or  **  compre- 
hensive "  grammar.    Composition. 


8.  Chograph^. — ^'*  Common  School." 
Map  drawing  on  the  blackboard,  and 
with  pen  and  pencil. 


4   Arithmetic.  —  Intellectual    and 
"  Common  School." 


tk  WriHng. — Also,  drawing. 
6.  Singing. — 1  h.  w.     By  a  music 
teacher,  with  a  text-book. 


7.  HiHorg,'^Ot  the  United   States. 
First  lessons. 


First  Class. 

(33  Hoars  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 
1.  Bdigi&n, — V,  supra. 


2.  i^n^^M^— Readhig.  Spelling.  De- 
clamation.   Grammar.    Composition. 
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8.  QeogrqL'p'hy,—^  h.  w.  Asia,  Ame- 
rica, Australia.    General  review. 

4.  HUtory, — 2  h.  w.  The  kingdoms 
of  the  East,  to  the  Persian  wars.  The 
Greeks,  to  the  Dorian  migration,  with 
especial  attention  to  ancient  geography. 

0.  ArUhmciic. — 4  h.  w.  Subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 
Review  and  practical  application. 

6.  Writing.— A.  h.  w. 

7.  Singing. — 2  h.  w.  Further  know- 
ledge of  musical  signs.  Sacred  and 
secular  songs  of  a  more  di£Bcult  kind, 
within  ordinary  compass.  Practice  in 
two-part  son^.  Latin  text,  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  vocalization. 

8.  Natural  JUstary. — ^2  h.  w.  Am- 
phibious animals,  fishes,  and  the  lower 
orders  of  animals. 

9.  Latin.^%  h.  w.  Second,  third, 
and  fourth  conjugations.  Deponent 
verbs.  Prepositions,  adverbs,  and  con- 
junctions.    Weekly  written  exercises. 


8.  Gtogra]fhy, — Physical,  "by  occa- 
sional exercises ;  i^ing  Guyofs  maps.*' 

4.  History. — United  States  and  Eng- 
land. 


5.  Arithmetic.  —  Intellectual  and 
"  Grammar  School,**  **  omitting  alliga- 
tion, and  all  after  applications  of  cube 
root" 

6.  Writing. — Also,  drawing. 

7.  Singing. — ^1  h.  w.    As  in  the  pre- 
ceding class. 


8.  In  place  of  this.  Lectures  in  Natu- 
ral Phita^ophy^  with  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus;  and  in  Phynology, 


These  tables  we  design  to  let  speak  for  themselves,  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  the  evident  disparity  in  religious  training,  of  which 
the  reason  is  obvious.  Sacred  history  included,  there  is  also  a  marked 
difference  in  historical  instruction,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Preparatory  School  is  part  of  a  series,  while  only  a  minority  of 
Grammar  School  graduates  pursue  a  higher  course.  The  appearince  of 
Latin  in  the  German  programme  involves  a  like  explanation,  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  outfit  for  practical  life 
(such  as  the  Handelsschule  and  the  High  School  furnish).  It  is,  we 
believe,  true  of  both  the  schools  under  comparison,  that  the  classes  in- 
dicate either  more  or  less  than  a  full  year  in  many  cases.  The  smarter 
scholars  skip  classes  and  stay  but  a  twelvemonth  at  most  in  any,  while 
the  duller  stick,  and  are  graduated  after  a  much  longer  period.  In  the 
Grammar  School  the  full  course  averages  from  six  to  seven  years,  but 
six  and  a  quarter  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
A  month's  difference  in  being  born  may  make  a  year's  difference  in  the 
completion  of  one's  education — /.  ^.,  according  as  the  child  happens  to 
be  of  age  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  September,  or  just  a  little 
too  young.  Postponement  once  having  taken  place,  the  child  seldom 
* '  catches  up. "  The  precocious  boy  thus  bom  out  of  time,  if  pushed 
forward  in  spite  of  it,  and  sent  to  college  unseasonably,  in  order  to  save 
nine  or  tenth  months,  is  apt  to  repent  it  when  he  comes  in  competition 
with  heavier  metal,  and  of  necessity  goes  under.  When,  however,  the 
summer  semester  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September,  as  in  Bremen, 
this  embarrassment,  if  it  arises  at  all,  takes  another  shape.  For  Ameri- 
cans, the  best  time  to  be  bom  is  not  later  than  August 
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The  Bremen  programme  shows  that,  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
semester  of  1867,  the  two  parallel  divisions  of  the  First  Class  (Ia,  Iaa) 
sent  the  following  quotas  to  the  higher  schools :  to  the  Handelsschtde 
(Commercial  School),  22  ;  to  the  Gymnasium,  31.     Others  of  the  class}  ';■_ 
not  accounted  for,  probably  went  no  further  in  their  education.    WhetheJ  x 
the  figures  just  given  represent  the  usual  proportion  of  accessions  to  the  ^   •  i 
two  higher  schools  respectively,  we  cannot  affirm.     In  the  same  year,  \  .^    ^ 
out  of  170  pupils  admitted  to  the  English  High  School  of  Boston,  160  \^ 
were  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  against  72  who  joined  the  Latin  School     ^ 
from  the  same  source  in  a  class  of  117.     Two  from  the  Latin  School 
went  over  to  the  High  School,  and  the  reverse  not  infrequently  takes 
place,  as  the  views  or  circumstances  of  parents  vary.     The  average  age 
of  the  bo3rs  thus  admitted  to  the  High  School  was  14.8  years,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  graduating  age  of  the  Grammar  School,  the 
average  age  of  those  coming  from  other  sources  being  a  trifle  less.     The 
average  age  of  those  who  entered  the  Latin  was  1 2. 8,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  age  of  admission  is  10  years,  though  few  apply  so 
young.     Those  who  enter  from  other  schools  than  the  Grammar,  aver- 
age 13.5  years.     Before  leaving  the   Vorschule  we  may  remark  that  it 
numbered,  in  April,  1867,  299  scholars,  while  the  average  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools  was  455. 

The  Handdsschuie  numbered,  at  the  same  date,  180  scholars,  the  ac- 
cessions having  been  1 7  from  the  Vorschule,  2  from  the  Gymnasium,  and 
6  from  other  schools.  The  Boston  High  School,  on  the  other  hand, 
reckoned  a  total  of  249  ;  of  which  school,  before  proceeding  to  the 
tabular  comparison,  we  may  quote  first  the  declared  object,  "to  pro* 
vide  those  boys  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  Grammar  Schools  with  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  more  advanced 
studies,  and  of  completing  a  thorough  and  liberal  English  education/' 
and  next,  what  \i^s  said  of  it  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eraser,  in  his  recent  report 
on  the  common-school  system  of  this  country  to  Parliament :  **  Taking 
it  for  all  in  all,  and  as  accomplishing  the  end  at  which  it  professes  to 
aim,  the  English  High  School  at  Boston  struck  me'as  the  model  school 
of  the  United  States.     I  wish  we  had  a  hundred  such  in  England." 

C03IMERCIAL   SCHOOL  {HAN-  BOSTON  ENGLISH  HIGH 

DELSSCnULE.)  SCHOOL. 

Fifth    Class.  Third  Class. 

(93  Iloara  of  RcciUtiun  a  Week.)  (^  Hoars  of  Reciution  a  Week.) 

1.  Bibie  Lesaons. — 2  h.  w.    Review  of        1.    BibU-learning.  —  Not   otherwise 
O.  T.  history,  with  special  regard  to     than  in   the  Grammar  School     (V, 
the  didactic  and  prophetic  Scnptures.     supra.) 
Life  of  Jesus  according  to  Matthew  and 
John,  especially  His  seimons  and  par- 
ables.   Verses  (fh)m  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount)  and  hymns  appropriate  to  the 
chief  church-festivals. 
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2.  G^^rmon.— 4  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
Tiew  of  etymology,  with  thorough  ex- 
planation of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of 
the  simple  sentence.  Exercise  in  read- 
ing, with  practical  and  grammatical 
explanations.  Committing  and  recit- 
ing of  fiibles,  sonc;s,  and  easy  ballads. 
Composition :  DeS:;riptions,  and  repro- 
duction of  narratives. 

3.  FrencJi, — 5  h.  w.  OiHioepy.  Or- 
thography. Grammar:  Declension  of 
the  substantive,  article,  inflection  of 
the  adjective;  personal,  relative,  pos- 
sessive, demonstratiw;,  and  interroga- 
tive pronouns ;  the  auxiliary  verbs 
complete,  cardinal  and  ordinal  num- 
bers. Written  exercises.  Translation. 
Memoriter  exercises. 

4.  History. — 8  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
studies  of  the  Preparatory  School. 
Greek  history,  to  the  battle  of  Chir- 
ronea. 

5.  Oeography, — 2  h.  w.  Topical,  of 
Germany,  with  regard  to  its  political 
divisions. 

6.  AecounU.—Ah.Yr,  Geometric  re- 
lations and  proportions ;  application  of 
the  latter  to  the  rule  of  three.  Simple 
rule  of  three.  Expression  and  nota- 
tion of  large  groups  of  figures,  abridg- 
ments in  multiplication  and  division, 
ciphering  with  denominate  numbers, 
ciphering  with  fractions,  through  mul- 
tiplication ;  with  exercise  in  practical 
modes  of  calculating  with  abridg- 
ments, together  with  head-reckoning. 

7.  Drawing. — 2  h.  w.  Straight  lines 
in  different  directions.  Combination 
of  straight  lines  into  symmetrical  fiv. 
ures,  partly  after  diagrams  on  the  wall, 
partly  original.  Curvihnear  and  mix- 
tilinear  figures,  mainly  ornamental,  also 
after  diagrams  and  original.  The  first 
exercises  to  be  drawn  in  connection 
with  printed  outlines,  the  rest  fi-ee  in 
outline,  with  the  pencil  and  (of  easy  ex- 
ecution) with  the  pen.  Together  with 
them,  elementaiy  mstruction  in  form. 

8.  IFriYffj^.— 2  h.  w.' 

9.  Xa/»/i.— -4  h.  w.    Grammar:  Re- 
*  view  of  the  regular  etymology ;  irregu- 
lar etymology;   the  most   important 
case-rules.       Translations    from    the 
Reader.    Exercises.    Extemporalia. 

10.  Natural  History,—^  h.  w.  Os- 
teozoa. 

\\.  8inging. — ^2.  h.w.  One  and  two- 
part  singing  for  boys,  of  choral  melo- 
dies and  national  airs. 


2.  English, — ^Review  of  preparatmy 
studies — i.  e.y  reading,  q;>elliiig,  and 
grammar. 


3.  Drench,-^ A  nearly  panllel  oourae. 


4.  History.'-''  General  history;'  of  all 
times  and  countries,  in  the  briefest 
form. 

5.  Oeography, — ^Review  of  modem, 
as  studied  in  the  Grammar  School 
Ancient 

6.  Mathematies, — Review  of  Arith- 
metic.   Algebra. 


7.  Drawing, 


Fourth   Class.  (This  class  has  scarcely  any  parallel 

(ai  Eoure  of  Reciutlon  Weekly.)  ^  studies,  as  it  has  no  year  to  repre- 

1.  Bible  Lessons.— 2  h.  w.     Review     sent  it,  in  the  English  High  School.) 
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of  the  foregoing  cunus.  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  especially  the  missionary 
travels  of  Paul;  selections  from  the 
apostolic  epistles.  Bible-verses  and 
hymns. 

2.  German, — 8  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Tlic  compound  sentence ;  exert^ises  in 
reading  and  declamation,  selected  ac- 
cording to  the  pupils'  progress.  Nar- 
ratives and  descriptions,  chiefly  under 
the  teacher's  directions. 

3.  Freneh.~-A  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
view of  the  foregoing  cursus.  liegular 
conjugations  (inclucking  the  reflective 
verb)  entire,  with  the  rules  for  the 
changes  of  the  past  participle  and  tlie 
place  of  the  pronoun  near  the  verb. 
The  absolute  personal  pronoun;  the 
commonest  irregular  verbs.  Transla- 
tion of  connected  pieces ;  mcmoriter 
exercises. 

4.  Hutory, — 3  h.  w.  Tabular  review 
of  what  has  been  already  learned. 
Greek-Macedonian  history,  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors.  Roman 
history,  to  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
Ancient  geography  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  provinces. 

5.  Geography. — 2  h.  w.  Topical  and 
political,  of  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  the  non- 
German  countries,  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  monarchies.  Review  of  pre- 
vious lessons. 

6.  McUkematks. — ^2h.w.  Geometir: 
Fundamental  ideas;  theorems  on  the 
properties  of  angles  and  parallel  lines, 
on  the  conjunction  of  triangles;  the 
simplest  constructions;  bisecting  the 
angle  and  the  straight  line ;  construc- 
tion of  the  right  angle. 

7.  Accounts. — 3  h.  w.  The  complex 
rule-of-three  and  Its  practical  applica- 
tion In  reckoning,  e.  g, :  Computing  of 
interest  in  the  various  modes ;  division 
of  fhu^tlons,  as  much  as  possible  men- 
tally. Exercises  In  fVactlons  In  the 
four  operations  with  abstract  and  con- 
crete numbers. 

8.  Drawing. — 2  h.  w.  Continuation 
of  previous  exercises.  Elements  of 
perspective  drawing,  with  the  aid  of 
wire  models.  Various  solid  figures — 
pyramids,  cones,  cylmders,  spheres — 
executed  with  two  colors  on  tinted 
paper;  use  of  the  wiper.  In  connec- 
tion :  instruction  in  Illumination. 

9.  Wnting.—2h.w. 

10.  Singing. — 2  h.  w.  Two  and 
many-part  boys*  singing,  In  prepara- 
tion for  a  fhll-volced  chour. 

11.  Latin.  —  3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Characteristic   co^tructlons    of    the 
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Latin  syntax  (coniunction,  infinitive, 
participle);  translations  from  the 
header;  exercises;  extemporalia. 

12.  Enffli8h, — 4  h.  w.  Orthoepy  and 
orthography.  Grammar :  Re^lar 
forms,  and  the  principal  irregular 
verbs.  Exercises  and  extemporalia. 
Learning  by  heart  small  pieces  in 
prose  and  poetxy. 

13.  Natural  Hutory.—2  h.  w.  Win- 
ter term :  Review  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals; articulates.  Summer  term: 
Botany. 

Third   Class. 

(SS  Hoan  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  Oerman. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Metrical  analyses.  Exercises  in  read- 
ing and  declamation.  Prose  and 
poetry  from  the  Reader.  The  longer 
romances  and  ballads  of  Schiller ;  lyric 
poetry.  Composition :  DescriptionS| 
narratives,  ana  letters.  Easy  essays, 
and  development  of  ethical  ideas,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

2.  French,~-A  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
view ;  complete  conjugation  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs ;  use  of  the  auxiliary  in 
conjugating;  reflex  and  unipersonal 
verbs.  Chief  rules  of  syntax.  Corre- 
sponding exercises,  and  reading  from 
text-books;  translations  from  oral  de- 
livery. 

3.  Mathematics. — 3  h.  w.  Geometry : 
Review;  theorems  on  parallelograms 
and  trapezia,  exercises  m  transrorma- 
tion  and  division,  measurement  and 
computation  of  I'ectilinear  figures ;  geo- 
metrical proportions  and  the  similarity 
of  figures.  Arithmetic :  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of 
literal  numbers ;  ciphering  with  powers, 
with  positive  and  negative  integral  ex- 
ponents. Theoxy  of  decimal  fractions. 
Extraction  of  me  square  and  cube 
roots,  both  literal  and  numerical ;  the 
decimal  system. 

4.  AcoounU.—AYi.Yr.  Review  of  the 
studies  of  the  lower  classes.  Continued 
proportion ;  alligation.  Computing  of 
tare,  interest,  discount,  rebate,  com- 
pound interest,  compound  rebate,  day 
uf  payment,  gold,  silver  and  tin,  insur- 
ance, iVcight.    Mental  arithmetic. 

5.  Drawing, — ^2h.w.  Further  draw- 
ing afler  solid  models;  ornamental 
modelling  in  plaster.  Elements  of  ^co- 
metrical  projection ;  draughting.  Use 
of  the  case  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments.   Law  of  harmony  in  colors. 

6.  TfhYtw^.— 2.  h  w. 

7.  LaUnA-Z  h.  w.     Review  of  the 


Secokd  Class. 

(M  Uoors  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 
1.  English.--*'  Blah^s  Rhetoric'' 


2.  Freneh, 


8.  Jfat?iematie9.  —  Algebra.  Geo- 
metry. Trigonometry,  wi^  its  apptt- 
cation  to  surveying,  navigation,  men- 
suration, astronomical  calculations,  eta 


4.  Accounts. — Book-keeping. 


6.  Drawing, 
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grammar,  the  case-rules.  Written  ex- 
ercifies.  Easy  historical  pieces  from 
the  ReEulcr. 

8.  Englith, — 4  h.  w.  Grammar :  Use 
of  the  article,  a^jectiyc,  pronouns,  and 
verb.    Easy  readings  from  a  text-book. 

9.  History, — 3  h.  w.  Conclusion  of 
ancient  history.  History  of  tlic  3Iiddlo 
Ages;  the  German  especially,  to  the 
end  of  the  interregnum.  Tabular  re- 
view of  previous  lessons. 

10.  Oeography. — 2  h.  w.  The  Scan- 
dinavian and  tiouth-Europcan  penin- 
sulas.   Russia. 

11.  Natural  Science. — 2  h.  w.  Whi- 
ter semester :  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal geography,  with  reference  to  geog- 
nosy and  geology.  Summer  semester : 
Botany. 


Second  Class. 

(83  Hours  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 

1.  German. — 3h.w.  Theory  of  style 
and  diction;  prosody,  metre.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  declamation  to  il- 
lustrate the  poetical  selections.  Exer- 
cises in  arrangement  Composititms ; 
chiefly  easy  discussions  and  develop- 
ment of  ethical  ideas,  along  with  narra- 
tives of  travel  and  personal  experiences. 

2.  i^rn^.— 4h.w.  Review  of  gram- 
mar. Syntax :  tenses,  moods,  and  de- 
pendent sentences.  Readings;  chiefly 
historical  pieces  from  the  text-book. 

3.  Spantih, — 8h.  w.  Grammar:  Ety- 
mology; regular  and  irregular  verbs; 
inflection  of  substantive  and  adjective ; 
personal  pronouns ;  numerals ;  nassive 
voice;  its  equivalent,  the  reflective. 
Infinitive,  participle,  gerund.  The 
verb  in  its  grammatical  signification. 
Difference  between  ser  and  ««tar.  Trans- 
lations from  text-book.  Readings  from 
Primaiy  Reader. 

4  Oeoffraphy. — 2  h.  w.  Review, 
England,  Asia,  Africa. 

5.  Mdthematies.—Ah. w.  Geometry: 
Review.  The  circle.  Arithmetic: 
Radical  quantities  and  logarithms; 
equations  of  tlie  first  degree  with  one 
and  several  unknown  quantities. 

6.  Natural  Science. — 2h.w.  Physics. 
General  introduction;  properties  of 
bodies;  attraction,  free  fail,  llmda- 
mental  principles  of  statics  and  dyna- 
mics. Chemistry :  the  principal  metal- 
loids and  their  acids. 


6.  Eeliffion.-^'Pfilfj's  Evidences  of 
Christianity— a  Monday  morning  les- 
son. 

7.  iWf/u^.  —  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


First   Class. 

(^  noare  of  Rccitatiou  a  Week.) 

1.  EjigUsh.  —  "  Shaw's  Lectures  on 
English  Literature." 


2.  French, 


8.  Spanuh^—la.  the  place  of  French 
for  those  sufficiently  proficient  in  that 
language,  at  the  diiscretion  of  the 
master. 


4.  GftfOfiTopAy.— Physical  geography 
permitted  to  be  taught 

5.  JfaM«iia<i«.— Trigonometry,  with 
its  applications,  etc.,  continued.  As- 
tronomy. 


6.  Natural  Philosophy, 
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7.  Latin. — 3h.  w.  Reading  of  some- 
what difficult  historical  piec^  and  de- 
scriptions from  the  Reader. 

8.  English.—A  h.  w.  Grammar:  Ir- 
regular verbs.  Government  of  the 
verb  and  its  relations  to  the  sentence ; 
occasional  review  of  all  the  inflections. 
Written  exercises.  Commercial  letters. 
Reading. 

9.  Umtory. — 3  h.  w.  Conclusion  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
discovery  of  America ;  history  of  tlie 
Reformation ;  modem  history,  to  Louis 
XIV.  Tabular  review  of  the  foregoing 
course. 

10.  Accounts. — 2  h.  w.  Shares,  part- 
nership, bankruptcy ;  profit  and  loss ; 
exchange ;  general  review  of  acconnts. 
Various  operations  in  banking  and  ex- 
change.   Mental  arithmetic. 

11.  Frirtw^.— 2  h.  w. 


7.  BeUffum. — Paley's  Evidences  oo 
tinued.  Moral  Philosophy.  Katm 
Theology. 

8.  PS^tkal  Eeonomy, 


First   Class. 

(34  Hoars  of  Recitation  a  Week.) 


1.  8panuh,—A  h.  w.  Grammar :  Use 
of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  pronouns,  pre- 
positions; formation  of  sentences. 
Translations  of  German  commercial 
letters,  with  a  text-book.  Reading; 
rather  difficult  pieces  from  the  Reader, 
small  plavs,  letters. 

2.  MMnematics.'-^li.yf.  Geometry, 
stereometry,  trigonometiy.  Arithme- 
tic: Combinations.  Binomial  and 
polynomial  theorems.  Equations  of 
the  second  and  third  degree. 

8.  Natural  Scienee. — 3  h.  w.  Hiy- 
sics:  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism. Chemistry :  The  lighter  metals, 
the  heavy  metals. 

4.  Oerman.—A  h.  w.  History  of 
German  literature ;  general  survey  of 
the  early  periods,  with  their  most  im- 
portant representatives ;  the  18th  cen- 
tury thoroughly.  Illustrati  ve  exercises 
in  reading  and  committing  by  heart, 
and  compositions  suggested  by  the 
course  of  study. 

5.  Latin. — 3  h.  w.  Prosody,  metre, 
and  the  dactylic  foot    Virgil's  ^neid. 

0.  French. — 4  h.  w.  Grammar :  The 
more  difficult  rules  of  syntax ;  Galli- 
cisms. Exercises  in  style;  letters, 
dialogues;  exercises  in  conversation. 
Readmg ;  historical  and  natural-history 
narratives,  with  a  text-book. 


SUPPLESfBNTAL  ClABS. 

(Not  more  than  94  Bonn  of  ReeitalloB  i 
Week.) 

1.  Spanith, 


2.  MaihemaUci.  —  Astronomy,  II 
chanics.  Engineering ;  and  the  hfgk 
mathematics,  with  some  option. 


3.  Natural  Sdenee, — Chemistry.  On 
logy. 


Secondary  Education  in  Germany,  34; 


7.  Englith,—4  h.  w.  Exercises  in 
style.  Translations  from  the  German 
classics  into  English.  Practice  in  An- 
glicisms. Commercial  letters.  The 
harder  pieces  from  a  text^book.  Me- 
morizing. 

8.  Hmary, — 3h.w.  Modem  history, 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    Reviews. 

9.  Geography. — 2h.w.  America  and 
Australia.  Climatology :  isotherms, 
isotheres,  isochimenes.  Qeneral  re- 
view. 

10.  AeeounU, — 8  h.  w.  Accounts 
current  Foreign  trade,  invoices,  con- 
signments, simple  and  complex  calcu- 
lations. 

11.  Writing, — 1  1l  w. 


4.  InteOeetual  Philosophy. 

5.  Logic, 


In  three  respects  the  differences  between  the  courses  just  compared 
are  very  marked — in  the  languages,  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  history 
and  geography.  Neither  Latin  nor  German  (the  analogue  of  English 
in  the  Handelsschule)  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  pupils  of  the  Boston 
High  School,  though  the  girls  who  are  only  nominally  trained  foi 
teachers  at  the  Normal  School  in  the  same  city,  are  taught  both.  Nor, 
after  the  first  year,  is  any  attention  given  to  histor>%  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  political  economy,  theology,  and  the  basis  of  American  politics 
— the  Constitution — in  the  High  School  course ;  but  we  may  be  por- 
doned  for  doubting  the  value  of  this  instruction — ^we  mean  in  practice. 
In  the  matter  of  singing,  the  musical  capacity  of  Teutons  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  well  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  tables.  To  make  the  Handels- 
schule equal  to  the  Prussian  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  this  programme 
announces  that  hereafter  one  hour  a  week  must  be  added  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  Latin  in  each  class. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  School  is  twelve,  at 
least,  but  in  fact  is  about  fifteen,  as  we  have  seen.  The  course  is  nomi- 
nally three  or  four  years,  but  is  doubtless  determined  somewhat  by  the 
capacity  of  each  scholar.  The  third,  second,  and  first  classes  in  the 
Handelsschule  (called  Tertia,  Secunda,  and  Prima)  are  regularly  passed 
in  two  years  each  ;  though  this  time  may  be  shortened  by  half  in  extra- 
ordinary cases.  Mention  is  made  in  this  programme  of  the  death  of  a 
pupil  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class  (II  a),  in  the  winter 
semester  of  1867  (Nov.  7).  He  was  almost  sixteen  years  old.  It  is 
easy  to  com()are  his  attainments  with  those  of  a  lad  who  has  been  one 
year  at  the  High  School,  who,  to  be  sure,  is  still  alive.  In  reckoning 
the  hours  of  recitation  of  the  latter,  we  deducted  three  for  recess,  two 
for  military  drill,  and  one  for  the  short  session  of  Saturday. 


OLD  ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  HIS  "SCHOOLMASTER. 


« 


GENTLE,  jolly,  courtly,  modest,  grave  old  Roger  nodded  his  head 
to  the  measure  of  his  last  Greek  verse,  gave  his  last  quaint,  wise 
saw  on  his  favorite  art  of  Teaching,  and  turned  his  last  sentence,  as 
elegant  for  its  Latinity  as  for  its  penmanship,  just  three  hundred  years 
ago.  He  has  left  us  some  thoughts  which  deserve  to  have  survived  the 
interval  since  his  departure  ;  few,  if  indeed  any,  that  are  quite  original ; 
not  a  few,  as  is  but  human,  tinged  with  the  scholastic  narrowness  of  his 
times.  If  they  show  but  little  of  deep  insight  into  education  as  an  art, 
but  a  dim  confused  psychologic  knowledge  as  the  basis  of  that  art,  they 
still  furnish  useful  hints  for  its  practice,  and  have  always  a  historic 
interest  at  least  to  all  its  lovers  and  professors. 

This  warm  summer  day,  in  this  library  of  one  of  our  oldest  colleges, 
as  we  sit  by  the  green  table,  like  a  monk  in  his  alcove,  the  old  half- 
familiar  face  of  the  good  Roger  looks  up  at  us  from  the  antique  volume. 
His  quaint  sentences  pipe  their  childish  treble  of  the  bygone  age  from 
between  the  silvery  vellum  covers,  like  the  spoken  words  of  the  old  man 
himself  dropping  from  his  thin,  pale  lips.  We  will  chat  with  him  a 
little  while  in  the  dull,  still  afternoon,  with  nobody  near  but  our  reader 
and  the  big  blue  fly  who  is  bumping  angrily  against  a  fat  volume  of 
Tautology,  and  mumbling  to  himself,  no  doubt,  that  "  much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh. " 

Just  now,  as  the  leaves  lie,  good  Roger  seems  to  have  been  giving  his 
opinion  on  Teachers'  pay.  This  touches  us  all ;  most  lively,  maybe, 
when  looking  out  wistfully,  these  vacation  days,  toward  the  far  blue  hills 
or  dreaming  of  the  breezes  of  the  sea.     Let  us  see  what  he  says  : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a 
cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  a  word,  but  they  do 
so  in  deed  ;  for  to  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred 
crowns  by  the  year,  and  loath  to  offer  to  the  other  two  hundred  shillings. 
God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rc- 
wardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  suffereth  them  to  h^^ve 
tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses  than  com- 
fort in  their  children." 

All  good  muscular  Christians  should  listen  to  Roger,  for  he  was  a  fast 
— perhaps  just  a  little  so  sometimes,  in  the  present  popular  meaning  of 
the  word — he  was  a  fast  friend  of  all  the  fine  old  manly  sports  of  Merrie 
England,  and  even  wrote  a  book  on  the  manliest  of  them ;  and  he  loved 
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now  and  then  a  "carouse  of  wine/'  and  piously  "would  to  God  he  had 
a  vessel  of  Rhenish  wine,  on  condition  that  he  paid  forty  shillings  for 
it."  The  harmless  brotherhood  of  the  musical  will  find  a  sympathy  in 
him  ;  for  on  Master  Pembler's  advice  and  urgency  thereunto,  Roger 
cultivated  earnestly  sundry  instruments  of  harmony  and  waxed  cunning 
therein.     On  these  topics  Roger  discourseth  as  follows  : 

"  I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlemen  should 
always  be  poring  on  a  book,  and  by  using  good  studies  should  lose 
honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  I  both  like  and  love,  and  have  always,  and  do 
yet  still  use  all  exercises  and  pastimes  that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and 
ability.  And  beside  natural  disposition,  in  judgment  also  I  was  never 
either  Stoic  in  doctrine  or  Anabaptist  in  religion,  to  mislike  a  merry, 
pleasant,  and  playful  nature,  if  no  outrage  be  committed  against  law, 
measure,  and  good  order.  I  would  wish  that  young  gentlemen  should 
use  and  delight  in  all  courdy  exercises  and  gentlemanlike  pastimes. 
Therefore,  to  ride  comely,  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring,  to  play  at  all 
weapons,  to  shoot  fair  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,  to  vault  lustily,  to  run, 
to  leap,  to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  dance  comely,  to  sing  and  play  on  in- 
struments cunningly,  to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  play  at  tennis,  and  all  pas- 
times generally  which  be  joined  with  labor  used  in  open  place,  and  in 
the  daylight,  containing  either  some  fit  exercise  for  war,  or  some  pleasant 
pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and  decent,  but  also  very  neces- 
sary for  a  courtly  gentleman  to  use."  "  The  greatest  clerks  be  not  the 
wisest  men." 

And  here  comes  something  of  graver  air,  which  will  spread  a  dry  grin 
of  satisfaction  over  the  parchment  visages  of  pedant  and  pedagogue,  from 
Oxford  to  Yale,  who  sit,  amid  this  breathing  world,  crooning  over  the 
dust  of  defunct  antiquity,  and  had  rather  shape  the  graceful  imbecility 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  verse  than  invent  a  telegraph,  Roger's  admiration 
of  classic  acquirement  is  quite  pardonable.  He  lived  in  an  age  which 
presented,  so  to  speak,  no  ideals  of  its  own,  which  stupidly  admired 
the  scholar  before  the  man  of  action,  the  man  of  letters  before  the  man 
of  original  investigation  ;  which  neglected  Shakspeare  till  a  pedant  told 
it  to  applaud  him.  The  spirit  of  his  remarks  on  "the  making  of  Latins  " 
will  amuse  the  true  educator,  who  believes  that  knowledge  is  valuable 
only  as  it  gives  a  present,  actual,  living  power  on  society  and  the  man's 
self.     In  "the  ready  way  to  the  Latin  Tongue,"  be  proceedeth  : 

"After  that  your  scholar  shall  come  in  deed,  first  to  a  ready  perfect- 
ness  in  translating,  then  to  a  ripe  and  skilful  choice  in  marking  out  his 
six  points,  then  choose  out  some  episde  ad  AUtcum^  some  notable  com- 
monplace out  of  his  Orations,  or  some  other  part  of  Tully,  by  your 
discretion,  which  your  scholar  may  not  know  where  to  find  ;  and  trans- 
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late  it  you  yourself  into  plain  natural  English,  and  then  give  it  him  to 
translate  into  Latin  again,  allowing  him  good  space  and  time  to  do  it 
both  with  diligent  heed  and  good  advisement. 

"  Here  his  wit  shall  be  new  set  on  work  ;  his  judgment  for  right 
choice  truly  tried  ;  his  memory  for  sure  retaining  better  exercised  than 
by  learning  anything  without  the  book ;  and  here,  how  much  he  hath 
profited  shall  plainly  appear.  When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you, 
bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tully  ;  lay  them  together,  compare  the  one 
with  the  other  ;  commend  his  good  choice  and  right  placing  of  words  ; 
show  his  faults  gently,  but  blame  ihem  not  over  sharply ;  for  of  such 
missings,  gently  admonished  of,  proceedeth  glad  and  good  heed-taking ; 
of  good  heed-taking,  springeth  chiefly  knowledge,  whith  after  groweth 
to  perfectness,  if  this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholar  and  gently 
handled  by  the  master/' 

How  Roger  must  have  charmed  the  hearts  of  the  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls  of  his  day,  by  advising  and  practising  the  most  Christian  rule 
of  kind  suasion  before  a  hint  of  bodily  coercion  !  What  a  gentleman  he 
shows  himself  in  the  lines  we  are  going  to  quote  !  What  a  brood  of 
gentlemen — full  of  that  virtue  next  in  worth  to  true  religion,  indeed  an 
integral  part  of  such  religion — must  have  grown  from  such  nurture  I 

'  *  If  a  child  miss,  either  in  forgetting  a  word  or  in  changing  a  good 
with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master 
either  frown  or  chide  with  him,  if  the  child  hath  done  his  diligence  and 
used  no  truantship  therein  ;  for  I  know  by  good  experience  that  a  child 
shall  lake  more  profit  of  two  faults  gendy  warned  of  than  of  four  things 
rightly  hit ;  for  then  the  master  shall  have  good  occasion  to  say  unto 
him,  *  Tully  would  have  used  such  a  word,  not  this;  Tully  would 
have  placed  this  word  here,  not  there.'  " 

*  *  Let  your  scholar  be  never  afraid  to  ask  you  any  doubt,  but  use  dis- 
creetly the  best  allurements  you  can  to  encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest 
his  overmuch  fearing  of  you  drive  him  to  seek  some  misorderly  shift,  as 
to  seek  to  be  helped  by  some  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some 
other  scholar,  and  so  go  about  to  beguile  you  much,  and  himself 


more. " 


''If  your  scholar  do  miss  sometimes  in  marking  rightly,  chide  not 
hastily  ;  for  that  shall  both  dull  his  wit  and  discourage  his  diligence  ; 
but  monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  amend 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love  and  hope  of  learning.  I  have  now 
wished  twice  or  thrice  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a  schoolmaster. " 

Good-afternoon,  good  Roger  I  May  thy  healthy  piety,  thy  hearty 
manhood,  thy  tactful  gentleness,  breed  like  sweetness  and  strength  in 
many  a  successor  of  thy  noble  office,  and  through  these,  all  graces  iff 
the  hearts  and  mind»  of  the  youthful  generations  yet  to  come  I 


I 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 

XIII. — NOS    AFTER    A   NEGATIVE. 

THERE  is  a  vagueness  in  the  teachings  of  grammars  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  or  or  nor  should  be  used  to  continue  a  nega- 
tion after  a  preceding  negative.  Most  grammars  ignore  the  question 
altogether.  All  of  them,  however,  teach  that  neiiher  should  be  followed 
by  nor  J  and  either  by  or  ;  also,  that  a  negation  requires  but  one  negative 
word,  and  that  more  than  one,  therefore,  are  improper,  except  in  cases 
of  repetition  for  emphasis.  These  principles  are  no  doubt  just ;  and, 
if  properly  followed,  perhaps  arc  sufficient  Yet  many  writers  seem  not 
to  know  how  to  follow  them  ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  fail  to  follow  them, 
either  from  carelessness  or  from  indifference.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the 
failure  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance.  Even  grammarians 
themselves  are  found  teaching  false  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
Wells  says,  correctly  enough,  "The  negatives  «<?,  noiy  etc.,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  either  or  or  nor.  The  use  of  nor  serves  to  repeat  the  negation  ; 
and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to  or.  ** — 
Gram.,  Revised  Ed.,  p.  184.  But,  among  his  illustrations,  he  im- 
properly classes  the  following  as  correct :  **  I  know  not  where  to  begin, 
nor  where  to  end  ;"  **He  never  convinces  the  reason,  nor  fills  the  im- 
agination, nor  touches  the  heart;"  "Let  not  your  (anqr,  nor  your 
excited  feelings  lead  you  captive."  As  these  sentences  stand,  the 
connective  word  is  wrong.  It  should  be  or,  as  may  be  seen  by 
supplying  either  where  it  is  understood ;  thus,  "  I  know  not  [either'] 
where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end  ;"  *'He  never  [eiiherl  convinces  the 
reason,  or  fills  the  imagination,  or  touches  the  heart,"  etc  Bum,  to 
whom  Wells  refers,  says  (Gram.,  p.  106),  ** Nor  follows  not  and 
neiiktr ;'  and  adds  (p.  107),  "Let  or  be  used  simply  to  connect  the 
members  of  a  sentence,  or  to  mark  distribution,  opposition,  or  choice, 
wUhoul  any  preceding  negative  particle;  and  nor  to  mark  the  subsequent 
parts  of  a  negative  sentence  with  some  negcUroe  particle  in  the  preceding  part 
of  it."  In  illustration  of  which  he  gives,  together  with  other  examples, 
the  following :  "  Let  no  man  be  too  confident,  nor  too  diffident  of  his 
own  abilities  ;"  ** Never  calumniate  any  man,  nor  give  the  least  encou- 
ragement to  calumniators;  ["Here,"  says  Kerl,  Comp.  Eng.  Gr.,  p. 
266,  "  ^r  could  not  have  been  used  1"]  "There  is  not  a  Christian  duty 
to  which  Providence  has  not  annexed  a  blessing,  nor  any  affliction  for 
which  a  remedy  is  not  provided."  But,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  cases, 
we  cannot  but  consider  John  Bum  and  his  followers  in  error.     We 
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should  certainly  ourselves  write  or  instead  of  nor  here ;  that  is,  if  we 
must  retain  the  other  words,  in  each  instance,  just  as  they  stand.  Bum 
himself  says,  **(5r  follows  a'ther  in  a  sentence."  Now  we  hold  that 
either  J  though  not  expressed,  is  implied  in  the  above  sentences,  and  just 
as  truly  belongs  to  them  as  though  it  were  expressed.  Elegance,  i  ^., 
rhetorical  propriety  (not  grammatical)  calls  for  its  suppression  ;  that  is 
all.  Compare  the  following  :  "Let  no  man  be  [eiihir']  too  confident,  or 
too  diffident,  '*  etc.  *  *  Never  [either']  calumniate  any  man,  or  give  the  least 
encouragement,"  etc.  "There  is  not  [either']  a  duty,"  etc.,  **cr  any 
affliction,"  etc.  It  is  true,  we  might  say,  **  There  is  not  a  duty,  etc.,  nor 
IS  THERE  any  affliction, "  etc.  But,  it  should  be  observed,  the  words  is  there 
do  not  occur  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  as  given  by  Bum.  Kerl 
says,  "A^r,  and  not  or,  is  generally  required  to  continue  a  negative 
sentence  ;  especially  when  the  latter  phrase  contains  ar^  or  is  not  closely 
dependent  on  the  preceding  clause,  or  is  separated  from  the  negative  by 
several  words.  £x.  '  I  affirm,  O  Romans,  that  Appius  Claudius  is  the 
only  man  not  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  laws,  nor  to  the  common 
privileges  of  civil  or  human  society.'" — £ng.  Lang,^  p.  187.  Then, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Burn,  he  objects  to  the  classic  language  of 
Milton  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  tweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Or  tight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  tummer*t  rote, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine.** 

He  prefers  what  he  calls  **Goold  Brown's  emendation" — 

'*  Seuont  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

[Eithtr]  day,  nor  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Nor  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer *s  rose,**  etc. 

Burn,  consistently  enough  with  his  rule  given  above,  would  change 
every  or  in  these  lines  into  nor  ! 

We  desire  to  be  understood.  We  object  to  that  teaching  which  re- 
quires us,  in  sentences  like  the  foregoing,  to  write  or  say  nor,  and  not 
or,  in  order  to  continue  a  negation  after  a  preceding  negative  word. 
But  we  do  not  say  that  nor  should  never  be  used.  So  far  from  it,  if  the 
power  of  a  negative  word  is  restricted  to  the  word,  phrase,  or  clause  with 
which  it  stands  connected,  and  the  negative  is  to  be  continued,  nor,  not 
or,  must  be  used.  Examples  :  '*  He  does  not  demand  repentance,  nor 
does  Agamemnon  show  any  sign  of  it" — N.  Am,  Rev.,  Oct,  i860. 
Here,  the  words  he  does,  before  the  negative  of  the  first  clause,  not 
reaching  over  and  forming  a  part  of  the  second  clause,  not  is  necessarily 
limited  to  the  former  clause.  "The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the 
countryman  of  the  Valencian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Bisca3^n,  nor  the 
Fleming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of  the  YXtmmf^  "^--Macaulqy : 
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H,  Eng,  Here,  too,  the  words  the  Biscayan,  before  the  first  negative, 
forming  no  similar  part  of  the  following  clauses,  the  negation  expressed 
by  no  is  restricted  to  the  first  clause,  and  needs  to  be  expressed  anew  by 
successive  nors.  *  *  They  had  not  seen  the  various  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, nor  consequently  could  be  l=and  consequently  could  not  be] 
acquainted  with  those  many  topics  of  praise." — Addison,  "Since  he 
has  been  in  office,  no  plan  has  been  formed,  no  system  adhered  to, 
nor  any  one  important  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  public  credit" 
— Junius,  If,  in  the  last  clause,  any  one  were  omitted,  or  would  be  the 
proper  connective ;  but  as  no  any  one  is  not  English,  the  power  of  no 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  clause  in  which  the  word  occurs. 

**  He  sits  on  no  precariouus  throne, 
N9r  borrows  leave  to  be." — fVattt, 

But  if  a  sentence  is  so  framed  that  the  power  of  a  negative  word 
reaches  beyond  what  it  primarily  modifies  and  covers  subsequent  words 
or  expressions,  the  latter  should  be  coupled  to  the  former  by  or^  not  by 
nor,  *  * '  The  picture  and  the  painter  are  not  past  or  future  to  my  im- 
agination."— G,  P,  Marsh,  "He  never  harnessed  ahorse,  or  pulled 
an  oar." — N,  Am,  Rev,,  Jan.,  1862.  "There  is  no  lack  of  sun  <?r  of 
water  [in  Cilicia]." — Do,,  Apr.,  1862.  "Neither  of  the  two  Odes  has 
ever  been  popular,  or  ever  will  be." — Do,,  Apr.,  1863.  "We  hold  that 
any  new  word,  honestly  bom  and  adapted  to  general  needs  and  usages, 
is  not  American,  e?r  Australian,  but  English." — Do,,  Oct.,  i860.  "If 
not  the  abilities  of  a  great  minister,  if  not  the  integrity  of  a  patriot,  or 
the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  show  us  at  least  the  firmness  of  a  xn^n,"— Junius, 
*  *  The  question  no  longer  turns  upon  points  of  national  honor  and 
security  abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety  of 
measures  at  home." — Do,  "Christ  never  found  fault  with  instrumental 
music  ;  neither  did  Paul  or  John." — Boyd  :  Leisure  Hours, 

**  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.** — Graj, 

On  this  last,  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1863, 
very  justly  says  :  "  Mitford  has  made  several  technical  criticisms  of  words 

'  In  order  to  see  whether  the  negative  does  thus  cover  what  follows  or  not,  place  a 
bracket  after  the  negative,  or  the  word  or  words  directly  modified  by  it,  and  another  af^ 
the  following  conjunction — or  or  nor.  If  the  sense  is  complete,  or  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence correct,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  w/thin  the  brackets,  then  the  negative  reaches 
over ;  if  it  is  not,  the  influence  of  the  negative  is  restricted  to  its  own  clause.     Ex.  i.  The 

negative  reaching  over : 

**  Vm  not  ashamed  [to  own  my  Lord, 

Or]  to  defend  hia  cause."— ^f^tf/fi. 

2.  The  power  of  the  negative  not  reaching  over :  <M  am  not  [your  enemy,  nor]  did  I  begia 
this  contest  with  you.*' — Juniut, 
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and  phrases  occurring  in  this  poem.  Some  of  the  corrections  are,  how- 
ever, entirely  gratuitous.  For  instance,  the  word  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  line  of  the  last  stanza,  as  it  reads  in  the  printed  version,  he 
says,  should  be  nor.  But  either  might  be  grammatically  correct ;  for 
the  clause  will  bear  two  constnictions  equally  appropriate,  one  of  which 
would  require  the  connective  or,  and  the  other  nor.  If  the  verb  drarw 
were  an  imperative,  standing  in  the  same  category  as,  and  independent 
of,  the  verb  seek  in  the  first  line,  the  force  of  the  negative  connected  with 
seek  would  extend,  of  course,  only  to  its  subsidiary  words,  and  would 
therefore  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  with  the  word  disclose. 
For  the  second  line  a  new  negative  would  then  be  needed.  But  draw 
may  be  an  infinitive,  with  its  sign  to  omitted.  It  would  then  stand  in 
the  same  category  with  to  disclose  in  the  first  line — ^both  being  similarly 
dependent  on  the  leading  word  seek ;  and  the  negative  expressed  with 
this  governing  word  would  then  be  of  force  throughout  all  the  subordi- 
nate phrases,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  second  line.  In  this  case,  the 
connective  or  could  alone  be  used.  That  this  last  construction  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet — that  the  word  seek  must  be  understood  as  the 
governing  word  to  the  word  draw — appears  from  the  above  MS.  version,' 
where  seek  is  repeated.  '* 

If  the  use  of  or  is  likely  to  render  the  meaning  doubtful,  by  giving 
the  additional  word,  phrase,  or  clause  the  appearance  of  an  alternative 
expression,  or  by  failing  clearly  to  denote  a  negation,  or  otherwise,  the 
sentence  should  be  so  framed  as  to  preclude  all  ambiguity,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  a  proper  use  of  connectives.  Example  :  *'  There  was  no 
excess  of  fraud  ^r  cruelty,  of  which  he  was  not  capable." — Mcuaulay, 
The  phrase  *'  no  excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty"  may  mean  either  no  excess 
of  either  fraud  or  cruelty,  or  no  cruelty  or  excess  of  fraud.  If  it  means 
the  former,  the  insertion  of  ^  would  remove  the  ambiguity — *'  no  excess 
of  fraud  or  0/  cruelty ;"  if  the  latter,  ^ich  seems  to  us  to  be  the  mean- 
ing intended,  say  no  instead  of  or  :  "There  was  no  excess  of  fraud,  no 
cruelty,  of  which  he  was  not  capable."  "There  was  the  look  of  one 
whom  trouble  could  not  cast  down  nor  subdue. " — Irving,  Here  nor  is 
improper,  as  it  doubles  the  negation  already  expressed  by  not.  It  would 
be  correct  to  change  nor  to  or ;  but  better,  we  think,  to  write  neither 
instead  of  not,  "There  is  no  recorded  intimation,  nor  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  from  the  ist  to  the  6th  century  the  Greek  pro- 

'  The  MS.  Tenion  of  this  itanza  here  referred  to,  is  x 

"  No  fiirther  seek  his  meriti  to  disclose. 

Nor  seek  to  draw  them  from  their  dread  abode — 
(His  firailtiet  there  in  trembling  hope  repose) ; 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.** 
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nunciation  undenvent  any  change. " — E,  Masson.  Here  or  would  evi- 
dently be  wrong  ;  for  we  cannot  say,  **  There  is  no  the  slightest  ground," 
etc  Or  would  be  correct,  if  the  author  had  written  not  any  instead  of 
no;  for,  in  the  sentence,  ** There  is  not  [any  recorded  intimation,  or] 
the  slightest  ground,"  etc.,  it  will  be  observed,  we  can  omit  the  bracketed 
words,  and  unite  the  others  without  violence  or  offence.  Or  we  may 
substitute  not  for  nor:  ''There  is  no  recorded  intimation,  not  the 
slightest  ground,"  etc.  Or,  once  more,  retaining  both  no  and  nor^  we 
may  rectify  the  sentence  by  inserting  is  there  after  nor  :  *  *  There  is  no 
intimation,  nor  is  there  the  slightest,"  etc.  "Whenever  he  came  to 
Isabella,  he  took  no  notice  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any 
respect  to  the  council." — Irving,  Here,  again,  or  would  be  wrong. 
The  subject,  he^  should  be  repeated  after  nor,  **nor  did  he  pay  any 
respect,"  etc.  **The  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no  resistance, 
nor  any  show  of  hostility." — Do.  Nor  here  doubles  the  negation.  The 
phraseology  may  be  corrected  by  changing  nor  to  <?r,  and  omitting  any — 
"made  no  resistance  or  show  of  hostility;"  or  by  saying,  "neither 
offered  resistance  nor  made  any  show,"  etc.  "  My  object  in  these 
notes  is  not  to  lay  down  nor  to  exemplify  mere  rules  of  grammar." — Al- 
ford,  "  A  fraction  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  unexecuted  division." 
— Batons  H.  Sch,  Arith.  These  two  may  be  best  corrected  by  changing 
not  and  nothing  to  neither. 

Sometimes  the  negatives  are  used  apparently  with  very  little  regard  to 
propriety,  so  that  the  sentence,  to  express  the  intended  meaning  cor- 
rectly, needs  to  be  almost  wholly  recast  Witness  the  following  :  *'  The 
king  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  not ;  nor 
the  Commons  ;  nor  the  whole  legislature." — Burke,  This,  after  con- 
sistently supplying  the  omitted  words,  will  read,  "The  king  has  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  not  [arbitrary  power 
to  give  him]  ;  nor  [have]  the  Commons,"  etc.  It  should  read,  "  The 
king  has  no  arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  your  lordships  have  none  ;  the 
Commons  nont ;  the  whole  legislature  none /^  or,  "The  king  has  no 
arbitrary  power  to  give  him  ;  nor  have  your  lordships,  or  the  Commons, 
or  the  whole  legislature  any, " 

We  conclude  by  saying,  with  John  Burn,  that  however  just  the  dis- 
tinction here  argued  for  may  appear  to  us,  we  would  not  dogmatically 
impose  bur  opinion  upon  any  who  may  think  differently  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

Education  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  nature  (under 
which  name  I  include  not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and 
their  ways)  and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  IzyfS.-r-Ilujcley, 


THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  OF  THE  18TH  OF 

AUGUST,   1868. 

By  Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer. 

THE  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  will  have  happened  when  these 
remarks  have  come  to  the  hand  of  the  reader,  will  be  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  of  all  the  eclipses  that  have  ever  occurred. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  for  a  given  locality  on  the  earth,  are  of  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  Thus,  in  London,  not  a  single  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  happened  between  1140  and  171 5  ;  that  is,  in  a  space  of  575 
years.  In  Paris  only  one  eclipse  occurred  in  the  whole  of  the  iSth 
century,  while  during  the  19th  century  not  one  has  happened  ot  will 
happen  in  that  locality. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  sun  can  last  no  longer  than  7  minutes  and  58 
seconds.  This  greatest  possible  duration  happens  only  when  the  centres 
of  sun,  moon,  and  earth  lie  exactly  in  a  straight  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sun  is  at  his  greatest  distance  (apogee)  and  the  moon  at  her  least 
distance  (perigee)  from  the  earth  ;  and  even  then  the  duration  of  7 
minutes  and  58  seconds  obtains  only  on  the  equator.  A  coincidence 
of  these  conditions  has  not  happened  since  the  creation  of  man.  The 
total  eclipse  of  the  1 8th  of  August  will  have  a  duration  of  6  minutes  and 
50  seconds,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  zone  which  will  be  eclipsed  is  near 
the  equator,  while  the  moon  will  be  in  her  perigee  about  6  hours  before 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  and  the  sun  in  apogee  during  the  month 
of  July,  and  consequently  very  nearly  so  in  the  middle  of  August  An 
equally  favorable  position  has  not  happened  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
fact  that  the  present  eclipse  will  happen  about  the  equator  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  because  for  this  reason  the  eclipsed  locality  will 
extend  as  far  as  it  possibly  can,  and  will  consequently  oflfer  the  greatest 
choice  among  places  of  observation  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  unfavorable  weather  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
prevent  observation  at  all  the  selected  places.  'The  array  of  astronomi- 
cal talent  which  has  been  sent  to  observe  this  eclipse,  and  the  means  and 
apparatus  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  observers,  is  altogether  unpre- 
cedented. The  results  for  astronomical  science  will  be  incalculable, 
and  we  desire  by  our  present  remarks  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate 
at  least  the  most  important  of  these  results. 

At  sunrise  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  first  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Aden,  whither  the  Pope  has  sent  the  Jesuit  priest.  Father  Secchi,  equally 
celebrated  as  an  astronomer  and  photographer.  To  the  same  place  are 
sent  the  members  of  the  photographic-astronomic  expedition  of  the 
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North-German  Confederation,  consisting  of  Vogel,  Zenker,  Fritsch,  and 
Thiele,  and  the  members  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  the  former  of 
whom  will  attend  especially  to  the  photographical  part.  Celebrated 
chemists  will  participate  in  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  at  many  places  in  the  East  Indies 
by  English,  French,  and  German  astronomers,  and  especially  on  the 
plateau  of  Delhan,  near  the  centre  of  the  eclipse,  where  the  most  com- 
plete preparations  have  been  made.  This  locality  will  see  the  represent- 
atives of  nearly  all  the  great  observatories  of  the  globe.  In  Borneo  and 
Celebes  Danish,  English,  and  Swedish  astronomers  will  observe.  The 
eastern  limit  of  the  eclipsed  region  is  New  Guinea,  north  of  New  Hol- 
land, where  the  eclipse  will  be  observed  in  the  evening  by  English  and 
French  astronomers. 

The  observations  which  are  made  in  eclipses  of  the  sun  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds  :  first,  those  which  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
motions  of  earth  and  moon ;  and,  second,  those  which  refer  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  sunlight.  In  regard  to  the  former,  we  remark  here,  that  every 
eclipse  of  the  sun  will  serve  for  a  correction  of  the  elements  of  the  orbits. 
The  time  when  the  moon  enters  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  duration  of  the 
eclipse,  and  the  time  when  the  last  trace  of  the  moon  leaves  the  edge  of 
the  sun,  have  been  calculated  beforehand  with  the  utmost  minuteness, 
even  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second,  thanks  to  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  our  astronomers  have  of  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
infinitely  more  complicated  motion  of  the  moon.  Now,  if  the  men- 
tioned phenomena  happen  exactly  at  the  time  calculated,  they  evidently 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  calculations,  and  of  the  supposed  motions 
and  distances  of  these  heavenly  bodies.  But  if  there  is  a  discrepancy 
even  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second,  the  previous  calculations  must  be 
corrected,  and  thus  every  new  observation  will  furnish  either  a  new 
proof  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  the  astronomical  calculations,  or 
lead  to  corrections  which  finally  must  approximate  this  part  of  astrono- 
mical knowledge  to  a  state  of  absolute  perfection. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  observations,  which  will  be 
made  in  this  eclipse,  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  sunlight.  There  is  a  very 
widely-spread  opinion  that  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  a  total  darkness 
prevails,  and  that  the  stars  become  visible.  This  opinion,  though  re- 
peated by  our  astronomical  handbooks,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Only  the 
very  brightest  stars  become  visible.  Thus,  in  the  total  eclipse  of  July 
18,  i860,  the  four  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  were 
seen  near  the  sun  with  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  total  eclipse  of  July  28, 
1 85 1,  in  Dantzic,  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Procyon,  Regulus,  and  Spica 
were  visible ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Galle  tried  to  find  Castor  and 
Pollux.     The  fact  that  during  a  total  eclipse  there  is  only  a  twilight,  but 
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by  no  means  darkness,  is  easily  explained,  when  we  consider  that  the 
atmosphere  in  places  next  to  the  total  eclipse  will  reflect  the  sanlight  in 
all  directions,  and  that  by  this  reflected  light  those  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  lie  within  the  total  eclipse  are  illuminated,  though  feebly. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  eclipse  the  amount  of  reflected 
light,  present  in  every  part  of  the  eclipsed  zone,  will  be  accurately  and 
most  minutely  measured,  to  judge  from  the  high  perfection  of  the  pho- 
tometric instruments  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  observing 
astronomers. 

But  there  is  another  phenomenon  which,  in  the  moment  of  the  total 
eclipse,  is  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  observers,  so  glorious  and  wonder- 
ful that  no  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  This  is  the 
Corona,  which  suddenly  appears  in  the  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun  disappears  behind  the  deep  black  cover  of  the  moon  :  a  shining 
wreath  of  beams,  surrounding  the  totally  eclipsed  sun  to  a  distance  of 
about  one-third  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  so  bright 
at  its  inner  edge  that  we  may  doubt  whether  really  the  whole  sun  is 
obscured,  and  then  fading  away  imp>erceptibly  in  the  vast  space  of 
heaven.  The  Corona  does  not  always  present  the  same  appearance  ;  it 
is  either  of  a  silvery-white  or  of  a  reddish  tinge,  according  to  the  state  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  sometimes  colored  rays  or  pencils  of  light  are  seen 
issuing  from  it.  The  halo  with  which  painters  surround  the  heads  of 
saints  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  it  It  disappears  with  the  first  reap- 
pearing ray  of  the  sun,  as  if  by  magic. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  It  must  be  either  in  the 
sun  or  in  the  moon.  The  moon  could  produce  it  only  if  she  had  an 
atmosphere  capable  of  refracting  the  ra}'s  of  the  sun.  But  since  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  moon  is  without  an  atmosphere,  it  follows  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  must  be  found  in  the  sun  himself. 

The  following  theory  was  adopted  by  the  best  astronomers  before  the 
discovery  of  the  spectrum  analysis  : 

If  we  observe  the  sun  through  a  good  telescope,  we  see  black  spots  on 
its  surface,  irregularly  formed,  and  surrounded  with  a  penumbra,  that 
is,  an  inner  ring,  which  is  less  dark,  and  of  an  ashy-gray  color.  These 
spots  often  combine  into  a  single,  larger  spot,  or  separate  into  different 
smaller  ones,  passing  over  the  disk  from  east  to  west  in  periods  of  nearly 
two  weeks.  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  after  him  most  astronomers,  believed 
these  spots  to  be  openings  in  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  which 
alone  is  the  cause  of  the  sunlight,  and  that  the  sun,  whose  body  those 
very  openings  allow  us  to  see,  is  dark ;  that  this  luminous  atmosphere 
(photosphere)  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by  an  inner  atmo- 
sphere, tending  to  intercept  or  to  soften  the  heat  and  light  of  the  photo- 
sphere, and  that  the  penumbra  is  produced  by  this  inner  atmosphere. 
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But  there  are  several  important  objections  against  this  theory.  Thus 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  spots,  although  moving  around  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  nevertheless  retain  their  shapes  often  for  a  long  time.  But  ^ 
by  Sporer's  investigations  it  has  been  proved  that  the  surface  of  the  sui^^^ 
is  perpetually  agitated  by  the  most  violent  and  tremendous  storms,  moving 
near  the  equator  in  a  westerly,  in  higher  latitudes  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. But  how  can  the  spots,  if  mere  interruptions  of  a  gaseous  atmo- 
sphere, retain  their  shape,  when  this  atmosphere  itself  is  driven  over 
many  thousands  of  miles  in  the  most  violent  convulsion  ?  Again, 
several  astronomers  have  observed  that  both  the  spots  and  their  penum- 
bras are  traversed  by  streaks  and  veins  of  sunlight  W.  Carrington, 
in  Redhill,  saw  on  the  ist  September,  1859,  an  intense  white  light, 
brighter  than  that  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  suddenly  emerging  from 
the  centre  of  a  large  spot  The  phenomenon  lasted  five  minutes,  and 
after  its  disappearance  the  spot  remained  unchanged.  The  same  astro- 
nomer inspected  some  days  later  the  photographic  magnetic  records  in 
Kew,  in  respect  to  declination,  inclination,  and  intensity,  and  found  in 
each  of  these  the  traces  of  a  vast  disturbance  which  had  occurred  exactly 
at  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  described  above.  In  1862  the  astrono- 
mer Nasmyth  stated  that  he  had  observed  in  the  penumbra  of  the  solar 
spots  things  looking  like  willow-leaves,  which  placed  themselves  over 
each  other,  like  bridges  over  bridges.  In  1863  other  astronomers  ob- 
served the  willow-leaves  of  Nasmyth,  and  ventured  to  assert — especially 
Sir  John  Herschel — that  they  might  be  living  beings  developing  light 
and  electricity.  Even  the  earth  was  affected  by  this  phenomenon  ;  for 
at  all  observatories  magnetic  storms  were  observed,  all  telegraph  wires 
were  overloaded,  and  an  aurora  borealis  trembled  on  the  sky. 

It  is  evident  that  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  stated  in  regard  to  the 
solar  spots  is  unable  to  explain  any  of  these  phenomena.  Much  less 
can  the  appearance  of  the  Corona  be  explained  by  it  In  order  to 
account  for  the  Corona  astronomers  have  resorted  to  a  new  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  third  atmosphere  around  the  sun — a  cloudy  sphere. 
This  sphere,  they  say,  is  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  brighter  photosphere ;  but  during  a  total  eclipse  it  will 
appear  as  Corona,  either  with  its  own  light  or  by  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  photosphere. 

But  the  Corona  is  not  the  only,  not  even  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  a  solar  eclipse.  For  at  the  moment  when  the  last  ray  of  light 
has  vanished,  we  suddenly  behold  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  moon  strange 
conglomerations  of  a  pale  reddish  lustre,  which  some  observers  have 
compared  to  glaciers,  illuminated  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  others  to 
reddish  mountain  peaks,  others  to  immovable  flames.  These  protuber- 
ances— so  they  are  called — ^are  not  always  connected  with  the  edge  of 
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the  moon  or  of  the  sun,  but  often  are  separated  from  it  by  a  consider- 
able distance  (up  to  2^  minutes).  Some,  when  the  moon  is  about  to 
glide  over  them,  suddenly  change  their  colors,  or  seem  to  grow  in  height, 
and  then  new  protuberances  will  make  their  appearance.  These  pro- 
tuberances have  especially  been  seen  near  those  places  on  the  edge, 
where  solar  spots  had  been  perceived  before  the  obscuration. 

These  protuberances  were  several  times  observed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, first  in  1733  by  Bassemius  in  Gothenburg.  But  they  did  not 
engage  the  attention  which  they  deserve  till  Schumacher  made  hit  ad- 
mirable observations  in  Vienna,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1842  :  since  that 
time  they  have  been  observed  by  all  astronomers  with  the  most  minute 
care  during  all  total  eclipses — in  1850  in  Honolulu,  185 1  in  Sweden 
and  Prussia,  1858  in  Peru  and  Brazil,  i860  in  Spain.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  getting  photographic  likenesses,  of  the  protuberances  and  the  Corona 
that  the  host  of  astronomers,  who  have  resorted  to  the  scene  of  the 
present  eclipse,  have  provided  themselves  with  photographic  instruments, 
which,  by  the  skill  of  Warren  De  la  Rue  and  Secchi,  produced  surprising 
results  at  the  occasion  of  the  last  eclipse. 

Some  astronomers  think  that  the  protuberances  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  outer  or  cloudy  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  as  the  terrestrial  clouds  do 
to  our  atmosphere.  Others  consider  them  as  volcanic  masses,  formed 
in  or  below  the  photosphere,  which  have  penetrated  through  the  open- 
ings that  appear  as  solar  spots,  and  perhaps  have  caused  these  oi>enings. 
Others  suppose  them  to  be  optical  phenomena  produced  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  light.  Some  have  even  considered  them  as  real  mountains, 
which,  however,  according  to  their  apparent  size,  would  have  a  height 
of  about  200  miles,  if  they  were  on  the  moon,  and  of  about  60, cxx)  miles 
if  on  the  sun. 

All  these  problems  have  entered  a  new  phase  since  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff,  ten  years  ago,  discovered  the  analysis  of  the  spectrum.  We  will 
endeavor  to  give  to  the  reader  a  brief  outline  of  this  splendid  discovery, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  this  century,  and  especially  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Newton  discovered  that  if  a  beam  of  solar  light  be  admitted  to  a  dark 
room  through  a  small  aperture  and  intercepted  by  a  triangular  glass- 
prism,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  dispersed  into  an  oblong,  colored  figure, 
which — especially  when  obsen'cd  through  a  telescope — looks  like  a 
piece  cut  from  a  rainbow,  with  the  known  succession  of  the  seven  colors, 
viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This  figure  is 
called  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum.  The  spectra  of  the  planets,  but 
not  those  of  the  fixed  stars,  show  exactly  the  same  succession  of  colors. 
In  the  year  18 14  Frauenhofer  found  that  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
are  not  exactly  contiguous,  but  separated  by  a  number  of  black  parallel 
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lines,  which  are  vertical  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum.  These  lines, 
whose  number  is  now  known  to  be  nearly  2000,  always  appear  exactly  at 
the  same  places  of  the  spectrum,  however  much  the  angle  of  the  prism 
may  be  altered,  so  that  we  may  consider  them  as  the  regular  borders  of 
the  several  groups  and  shades  of  colors. 

Scientists  were  in  the  dark  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
lines  until  recent  peculiar  discoveries  shed  an  unexpected  light  on  the 
subject  These  discoveries  were  made  by  comparing  spectra  not  having 
their  origin  in  the  sunlight  Thus  it  was  found  that  in  the  spectrum  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  the  colors  appear  much  darkened, 
with  a  very  bright  yellow  line  at  the  place  where  the  red  color  changes 
into  orange.  This  yellow  line  is  a  characteristic  proof  of  the  presence 
of  sodium  in  any  body  in  a  state  of  combustion.  Electric  light  does  not 
show  any  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  at  all.  But  if  a  flame  of  alcohol, 
the  wick  being  saturated  with  sodium,  is  interposed  between  the  prism 
and  the  electric  light,  a  dark  line  will  appear  in  the  place  of  the  bright 
yellow  line.  Now,  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoflf  discovered  that  the  mentioned 
dark  line  exactly  coincides  with  one  of  the  lines  of  Frauenhofer  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  that  the  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  innumer- 
able other  cases.  To  each  chemical  element,  treated  in  this  way,  cor- 
responds a  dark  line  or  a  series  of  dark  lines ;  and  if  several  elements 
are  combined,  the  corresponding  dark  lines  appear  separated  without 
the  slightest  confusion. 

By  this  discovery  an  entirely  new  way  of  chemical  analysis  was  found. 
By  means  of  the  spectrum  may  be  recognized  the  presence  of  the  very 
minutest  particles  of  elements  in  terrestrial  bodies,  particles  so  mi- 
nute, that  by  no  other  method  can  even  a  remote  approximation  to 
this  delicacy  be  obtained.  Thus,  the  spectrum  analysis  has  disclosed 
the  presence  oione  trillionth  of  a  pound  of  sodium  by  means  of  the  char- 
acteristic yellow  line  in  the  spectrum.  We  may  imagine  how  enormous 
will  be  the  result  of  Bunsen  and  KirchhofTs  discovery  in  chemical 
science.  But  it  is  hardly  of  less  importance  in  astronomy.  For  the 
same  scholars  also  made  the  discovery  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  spectra  of  solid  and  liquid  and  those  of  gaseous  bodies. 
Solid  or  liquid  bodies  brought  to  a  state  of  white-heat  produce  a  continu- 
ous spectrum,  in  which  all  the  colors  are  contained  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  dark  lines.  But  gaseous  bodies  produce  bright  lines  inter- 
rupted by  dark  intervals.  Now,  when  the  flame  of  a  gaseous  body  is 
interposed  between  the  prism  and  a  white-hot  solid  or  liquid  body,  the 
spectrum  of  the  latter  at  once  receives  the  dark  lines  of  Frauenhofer 
exactly  at  the  places  where  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  body  has 
shown  the  bright  lines,  while  the  dark  intervals  of  the  latter  coincide 
with  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
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The  inferences  which  may  be  made  from  these  facts  are  palpable. 
For  it  evidently  follows  that  the  sun  must  be  a  white-hot  solid  or  liquid 
body,  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  atmosphere,  in  which  a  number  of  ele- 
ments, some  of  which  are  also  found  on  our  earth,  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion. The  body  of  the  sun  without  this  atmosphere  would  produce 
a  spectrum  without  black  lines.  But  since  we  see  in  the  solar  spectrum 
a  number  of  black  lines  corresponding  to  the  spectra  of  certain  terres- 
trial bodies,  as  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  zinc,  etc.,  it  follows  that  these 
bodies  must  be  present  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  must  be  in  a  state 
of  combustion  in  his  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  some  terrestrial 
elements,  as  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  etc.,  cannot  be  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  since  the  lines,  formed  by  their  spectra,  are  not  found 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  Many  experiments  have  also  been  made, 
consisting  in  the  artificial  production  of  new  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  the  spectrum  of  lithium  a  peculiar  red  line. 
If  we  interpose  a  lithium-flame  between  a  sunbeam  and  a  prism,  a  dark 
line  will  appear  on  the  same  place,  where  before  the  red  lithium-line  was 
found,  and  which  did  not  exist  before  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  We 
infer  from  this  that  lithium  is  not  contained  in  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

We  may  now  explain  the  solar  spots,  the  protuberances  and  the 
Corona.  The  solar  spots  are  most  probably  identical  with  the  protuber- 
ances, and  both  are  nothing  but  clouds,  swimming  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  similar  to  our  clouds,  which  so  often  appear  on  the  distant 
horizon  as  fantastic  formations,  like  the  protuberances.  The  Corona  is 
nothing  but  this  very  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  of  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  we  cannot  see  anything,  since  its  light  is  too  weak  to 
be  perceived  next  to  the  intense  light  of  the  sun. 

Thus  the  great  importance  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  i8th  of  August 
may  easily  be  estimated.  For  since  its  duration  is  longer  by  several 
minutes  than  that  of  most  others,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  accurate 
spectrum  of  the  Corona  may  be  obtained  ;  and  that  in  it  may  be  ob- 
served the  bright  lines  which  are  produced  by  the  burning  gases  of  its 
elements.  These  results  will  be  secured  provided  the  spectrum  so  ob- 
tained is  bright  enough  to  show  its  different  lines  with  accuracy,  which, 
though  a  probability,  is  by  no  means  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  some  light  may  also  be  shed  on  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
invisible  colors  of  the  spectrum.  For,  once  knowing  that  the  solar 
spectrum  is  composed  of  two  elements,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible to  observe  only  in  their  combination,  we  cannot  tell  what  results 
may  be  in  store  for  us,  if  we  are  once  permitted  to  contemplate  the  one 
of  these  elements  separated  from  the  other. 

We  have  spoken  here  only  of  the  importance  of  the  spectrum  anal- 
ysis in  regard  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sun.      But  we 
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may  remark  that  the  spectrum  analysis  is  just  beginning  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  the  other  stars  in  an  entirely  unexpected  manner. 
Thus,  we  know  that  in  nearly  all  stars  several  of  the  elements  of  the 
sun  must  be  present,  as,  for  instance,  iron,  sodium,  magnesium,  hydro- 
gen. But  there  appears  also  a  difference.  Thus,  in  the  brightest  star 
of  Orion  no  hydrogen  exists,  while  in  Aldebaran  the  presence  of  quick- 
silver is  certain,  which  is  wanting  on  the  sun.  In  the  spectrum  of  Sirius, 
lines  have  been  found  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  known  ter- 
restrial body.  We  know,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  most  recent  discov- 
eries, that  the  planetary  nebulae  cannot  be  clusters  of  stars,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  thought  to  have  proved  by  Rosse's  large  reflecting  telescope, 
but  immense  masses  of  gas  without  a  nucleus  ;  for  their  spectra  do 
not  show  dark  lines  on  a  bright  ground,  but  bright  lines  with  dark 
intervals. 

What  a  progress  of  science  !  How  long  ago  is  it  that  we  learned  to 
measure  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  we 
known  how  to  find  their  distances,  and  not  much  longer  that  we  have 
known  how  to  weigh  them,  as  though  we  could  place  them  in  a  scale. 
Now  we  discover  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  the  metals  which 
lie  on  their  surface.  We  decompose  them,  as  if  we  held  them  in  our 
hands — had  placed  particles  of  them  in  the  alembics  of  our  laboratories. 
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AS  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  science  in  schools  is  being  discussed 
in  these  columns,  it  may  perhaps  conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  if  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  consider  the  position  of  those  who 
think  that  science  should  be  made  the  basis  of  education.  It  is  possible 
that  the  training  of  the  future  may  take  this  form,  which  is  so  ably  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  in 
France  to  create  an  ensdgnement  secondaire  special,  of  which  the  backbone 
is  mathematics,  and  in  which  science  takes  precedence  of  literature,  may 
offer  a  lesson  or  a  warning  to  coming  generations.  But  in  our  time  the 
supremacy  of  literature  is  not  likely  to  be  overthrown,  partly  because  it 
is  probably  the  best  training  for  the  majority,  partly  because  it  has  in  its 
favor  the  prescriptions  of  many  years,  but  chiefly  because  adequate 
teachers  of  science  cannot  be  found.  The  new  scheme  of  education  in 
France,  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  cannot  be  put  into  action  until 
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the  Normal  Schools  of  Cluny  and  Mont  Masan  have  sent  forth  several 
generations  of  professors.  The  problem  which  we  have  to  solve  is,  after 
admitting  that  science  is  ancillary  and  subordinate  to  literature  in  edu- 
cation— to  decide  what  science  is  to  be  taught  and  what  means  are  to  be 
used  in  teaching  it. 

There  is  at  present  great  want  of  a  recognized  programme  of  scientific 
study.  In  founding  scholarships  for  natural  science  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  difficulty  in  arranging  the  limits  and  scope  of  the  examination. 
The  witnesses  examined  on  this  subject  before  the  Public  Schools  Com- 
mission do  not  agree  ;  each  one  asserts  that  his  own  subject  is  admir- 
ably fitted  to  be  an  educational  instrument,  but  he  does  not  attempt  to 
define  the  place  it  should  hold  in  a  general  scientific  education,  or  the 
relations  which  it  bears  to  its  competitors.  The  only  subject  which 
several  scientific  men  agree  in  recommending  is  applied  mathematics. 
They  urge  the  study  of  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  at  schools.  There  is 
scarcely  a  school  in  England  where  mathematics  are  not  taught  to  every 
scholar,  and  there  are,  I  should  imagine,  few  minds  which  are  incapable 
of  apprehending  mathematical  reasoning.  At  Eton  it  is  frequently  found 
that  the  best  classics  are  also  the  best  mathematicians.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  applied  mathematics  should  be  more  difficult  of  apprehension 
than  the  pure  science,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  introduce  the 
teaching  of  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics  into  all  schools,  treating 
the  subjects  both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  so  that  they  may 
form  a  link  between  the  two  branches  of  science  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  subjects  should  not  be  obligatory  upon  all  the  scholars. 

After  this  we  leave  our  certain  ground,  and  are  obliged  to  feel  our 
way  with  greater  caution.  Various  authorities  have  recommended  the 
teaching  at  schools  of  botany,  geology,  physiology,  natural  history, 
physics  (/.  e,,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  etc.),  and  chemistry.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  science  in  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  subordinate  to  litera- 
ture, and  if  pure  and  applied  mathematics  are  to  be  taught  compul- 
sorily  to  all,  that  the  whole  range  of  these  subjects  cannot  be  made  part 
of  the  regular  school-course,  unless  they  are  to  be  taught  with  an  unreal 
and  delusive  shallowness.  We  must  make  a  selection,  and  the  only 
safe  principle  appears  to  be,  that  each  of  these  studies  is  suited  to  a  dif- 
ferent mind,  and  that  Nature  herself  indicates  which  is  the  most  proper 
to  be  taught  to  each  individual. 

We  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  process  of  growth  in  the 
human  mind.  But  by  careful  watching  we  seem  to  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  faculties  of  each  mind  are  evolved  in  an  order  peculiar  to 
that  individual.  There  is  nothing  more  capricious  or  inexplicable  than 
the  steps  by  which  the  full  manly  growth  is  arrived  at  from  the  size  of 
childhood.     If  you  take  twenty  boys  at  eleven  years  old,  with  some 
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knowledge  of  their  parentage,  you  may  predict  what  development  they 
will  have  reached  at  twenty-five.  But  you  cannot  indicate  the  steps  by 
which  this  development  is  to  be  attained,  or  the  age  at  which  the  most 
critical  change  will  occur.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  mind. 
Experience  of  bo)-s'  minds  tends  to  show  me  that  they  are  not  generally 
indolent  or  inactive  ;  that  if  they  are  surrounded  by  healthy  conditions, 
they  are  really  desirous  of  growth  and  nourishment.  The  chief  difficulty 
of  the  teacher  is  to  discover  the  precise  food  which  is  required  at  a  given 
time.  If  this  is  offered,  it  is  received  and  assimilated  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  most  perfect  possible  education  would  be  given 
by  supplying  at  the  right  moment  the  intellectual  food  for  which  the 
healthy  mind  was  craving.  The  most  astonishing  results  in  education 
have  been  produced  where  very  able  men  have  given  their  whole 
thoughts  to  the  education  of  very  able  boys.  This  is  impossible  at  a 
public  school ;  there  must  be  a  fixed  curriculum  of  some  kind,  and 
this  we  have  decided  is  to  be  literature  and  mathematics.  But  the  va- 
rious branches  of  science  I  have  above  enumerated  are  admirably  suited 
to  be  applied  as  alteratives  to  the  jaded  mind,  and  to  excite  the  appetite 
for  knowledge  which  may  have  been  dulled  by  application  to  the  regu- 
lar studies. 

Sciences  which  possess  a  complex  terminology  are  often  acquired  with 
ease  by  very  young  children.  A  boy  whose  tastes  lie  in  that  direction, 
will  learn  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  flowers  and  insects  before  he 
is  ten  years  old  ;  and  in  cases  where  this  appetite  for  accumulating 
names  is  not  directed  to  a  useful  subject,  it  has  recourse  to  heraldry  or 
stamp-collecting,  or  some  similar  pursuit.  The  existence  of  this  power 
in  childhood  may  not  indicate  any  faculty  of  grasping  scientific  truth 
in  the  mature  man,  but  it  stores  tlie  mind  with  facts  which  would  be 
learned  far  more  laboriously  at  an  advanced  age.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  dull,  sluggish  scholar  has  his  mind  assailable  by  some  particular 
branch  of  science.  I  may  mention  some  cases  of  this  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  It  would  be  well  if  schoolmasters  could  adopt  the 
plan  of  describing  their  cases  of  education  as  methodically  and  accu- 
rately as  a  doctor  describes  his  cure.  In  this  way  a  mass  of  information 
might  be  collected  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  a 
true  theory  of  education. 

A.,  aged  14,  stupid  in  classics  and  mathematics,  fond  of  chemistry 
experiments  and  of  mechanical  contrivances.  Attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures with  **Roscoe"  as  a  text-book;  answered  questions  on  the  first 
twelve  chapters  of  **Roscoe;''  read  *' Hofmann's  Chemistry"  with  a 
competent  teacher  ;  begged  to  be  allowed  a  chemical  tutor  in  the  holi- 
days, and  worked  with  him  through  '*Conington's.  Analysis  ;"  if  he 
works  well,  will  be  fit  for  a  foreign  university  in  a  year's  time ;  his  gen- 
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eral  intelligence  has  wonderfully  brightened,  and  his  love  of  work  in- 
creased. 

B.,  aged  14,  clever  in  classics,  fair  in  mathematics,  generally  culti- 
vated in  language  and  history.  Studies  chemistry  in  **  Roscoe"  and 
"  Hofmann  ;"  gives  most  of  his  time  to  geology  in  "  Lyell"  and 
**Juke,"  which  he  knows  thoroughly;  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
geolocry  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  spends  his  leisure  time  in 
arranging  fossils  ;  read  **  Darwin's  Cruise  of  the  Beagle"  twice,  and  the 
**  Origin  of  Species"  with  avidity  and  intelligence. 

C,  aged  13,  very  fair  in  classics  and  mathematics  ;  has  read  a  great 
number  of  books  on  entomology,  which  is  his  special  study  ;  knows 
**  Kirby  and  Spence"  almost  by  heart 

D.,  aged  16,  very  dull  in  the  regular  work  ;  has  written  a  good  and 
exhaustive  book  on  the  birds  of  two  English  counties  ;  is  devoted  to 
ornithology. 

These  cases  are  drawn  from  a  small  area,  and  are  perfectly  well  known 
to  me.  In  each  case  the  study  of  their  particular  science  has  made 
them  more  generally  bright  and  intelligent,  but  they  do  not  show  any 
desire  to  learn  the  sciences  which  lie  outside  the  circle  to  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves. 

Now,  science  may  be  taught  in  three  ways — ist,  as  a  collection  of 
facts  useful  to  be  known  ;  2d,  as  a  training  of  the  observing  and  rea- 
soning powers  ;  and  3d,  as  a  means  of  educating  those  who  are  destined 
to  be  workers  in  that  particular  field.  The  first  of  these  is  not  to  be 
despised.  A  knowledge  of  leading  physical  facts  should  be  a  part  of 
all  education  ;  it  may  help  to  guard  against  misconceptions  where  it  does 
not  give  actual  knowledge.  It  is  best  imparted  by  lectures  ;  and  I  should 
believe  that  one  or  two  lectures  given  by  the  very  best  informed  men  in 
the  several  subjects,  would  be  more  effectual  than  many  lectures  given 
by  men  of  inferior  brilliancy.  A  system  of  itinerant  lectures  to  great 
schools  by  great  men  would  be  a  powerful  educational  engine.  Besides, 
it  is  only  by  these  lectures  that  the  special  aptitude  can  be  discovered  or 
called  into  existence.  The  sight  and  voice  of  great  discoverers  may  fer- 
tilize latent  germs  of  kindred  genius. 

The  second  aspect  of  scientific  study  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  force 
and  eloquence  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  several  occasions.  He  has  shown 
how  the  study  of  science  may  train  the  mind  in  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  end  of  all  teaching — accuracy  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression. 
But  nearly  all  sciences  will  do  this  equally  as  well,  and  many  branches 
of  a  literal  and  mathematical  training  will  do  it  also  ;  and  no  branch  of 
science  is  likely  to  do  it  effectually  unless  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  learner  be  first  excited.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  is 
at  present  a  characteristic  of  science,  but  it  should  also  be  a  character- 
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istic  of  theology  and  morals,  philology  and  history.  Teaching  has,  by 
the  indolence  and  bigotry  of  mankind,  degenerated  in  many  cases  into 
the  mere  enouncing  of  ready-made  conclusions,  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  the  hearer.  Science  still  dwells  upon  the 
heights,  and  breathes  the  pure  air  of  divine  philosophy.  But  is  there 
no  trace  of  such  attachment  to  ascertained  truths  in  the  history  of  science 
itself?  Were  not  the  discoveries  of  Fresnel  suppressed  by  older  savants, 
who  feared  their  revolutionary  character  ?  and  does  not  M.  Duruy  sus- 
pend the  professor  of  physiology  whose  conscience  leads  him  to  the  con- 
clusions of  materialism  ?  The  introduction  of  science  into  schools  may 
serve  to  emancipate  our  existing  teaching  of  other  subjects  ;  but  it  may 
also  find  that  it  has  entered  into  the  house  of  bondage,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  not  the  only  study  which  is  fitted  to  brace  and  exercise  the  mind  for 
the  search  after  pure  and  simple  truth.  The  calculus  of  reasoning  which 
science  imparts  is  analogous  to  that  of  mathematics,  philology,  logic,  or 
metaphysics.  But  I  question  myself  if  it  is  not  a  coarser  and  less  pow- 
erful engine  of  thought  than  that  by  which  a  sheet  of  Thucydides  is 
translated,  or  a  passage  of  the  Choephorae  restored.  The  third  end  of 
scientific  teaching  is  all-important  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the 
country  that  no  special  talent  should  be  lost  to  it.  Our  little  army  of 
explorers,  in  all  branches  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  is  not  so  large 
that  it  can  dispense  with  recruits,  while  the  adaptation  of  the  outward 
circumstances  of  existence  to  the  requirements  of  the  development  of 
the  inner  nature  is  the  only  means  of  assuring  a  harmonizing  and  happy 
life.  Every  boy  who  is  capable  of  receiving  an  education  by  means  of 
any  branch  of  physical  science,  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  do  so.  I  think  I  have  by  this  time  indicated  the  pre- 
cise action  which  I  would  advocate. 

1.  That  no  exact  study  of  science  should  be  compulsory  except  that 
which  is  closely  connected  with  mathematics. 

2.  That  lectures  should  be  given  on  all  branches  of  science  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  useful  information  and  stimu- 
lating the  zeal  of  those  who  are  likely  to  devote  themselves  to  any  branch 
of  the  subject 

3.  That  accurate  teaching  in  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  various  branches  of  physics  not  included  in  applied  math- 
ematics, should  be  provided  to  all  who  show  a  special  aptitude  and 
desire  for  the  study,  and  that  such  boys  should  be  excused  so  much 
of  the  school  curriculum  as  would  enable  them  to  study  the  subject 
with  profit  and  advantage. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  very  hasty  sketch  of  the  kind  of  science- 
teaching  which  I  think  should  be  provided  in  schools.  The  greatest 
danger  which  we  are  running  in  En^nd  in  the  matter  of  education  is 
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of  adopting  a  too  extended  curriculum,  which  must  necessarily  be  shal- 
low. They  are  discovering  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  that 
they  have  made  this  mistake.  But  in  these  countries  every  thing  is 
regulated  by  a  ministerial  programme,  and  the  only  method  of  consult- 
ing special  aptitudes  is  by  introducing  a  system  of  bifurcation,  which 
answers  as  badly  abroad  as  it  does  in  England.  But  in  our  great  Eng- 
lish public-schools  the  freedom  from  control  among  the  boys,  and  the 
close  and  affectionate  relation  between  the  tutor  and  the  pupil,  gives 
scope  to  a  liberty  of  learning  and  a  liberty  of  teaching,  which  we  are 
told  is  the  informing  spirit  of  the  German  universities.  To  these  two 
great  principles  we  ought  to  cling.  The  advocates  of  new  studies  only 
succeed  in  proving  that  they  are  good  engines  of  education.  They  do 
not  convince  us  that  we  should  abandon  the  old  studies  or  force  the 
new  upon  all.  De  Tocqueville  left  us  a  warning  that  we  should  not  ht- 
couiQ  poly iechnises^  as  Frenchmen  are.  The  real  advance  in  education 
lies  in  the  reverent  and  loving  watching  of  each  human  soul,  the  guard- 
ing it  from  all  influences  which  may  confine  or  distort  its  growth,  and 
the  surrounding  it  with  all  the  food  it  asks  for  the  support  of  its  daily 
life,  that  by  the  gradual  progress  of  individual  development  it  may  ar- 
rive at  a  mature  character  which  will  find  the  world  in  which  it  lives  in 
accord  and  harmony  with  its  aims  and  aspirations.  If  this  training  were 
adopted  by  us,  a  public  school  would  present  a  rich  variety  of  character 
which  philosophers  think  that  our  modern  society  is  certain  soon  to  lose. 
And  in  obtaining  this  diversity,  science  has  to  play  a  very  important,  if 
not  the  chief  or  leading  part 


The  painter  who  takes  long  rambles  in  search  of  scenery  for  his  pic- 
tures, or  the  civil  engineer  who  rides  through  tracts  of  country,  obser\'- 
ing  all  their  characteristics  with  reference  to  the  shortest  and  most 
profitable  route  for  a  railroad,  has  mind  and  body  simultaneously  exer- 
cised, and  is  consequently  ten  times  more  invigorated  than  a  man  who 
does  the  same  amount  of  riding  or  walking  under  the  direction  of  a 
physician,  with  no  other  object  than  a  vague  pursuit  of  health.  And 
he  .who  studies  for  some  definite  use,  has  immensely  the  advantage  over 
him  who  pursues  the  same  study  merely  as  a  prescribed  accomplishment 
in  the  routine  of  education.  A  man  who  studies  mathematics  merely  as 
part  of  a  course  laid  out  for  him  by  tutors,  may  be  able  to  solve  difficult 
problems  as  readily  as  the  man  who  earnestly  applies  them  to  the  con- 
struction of  machines  ;  but  the  mental  vigor  acquired  in  the  latter  pro- 
cess will  be  tenfold  greater  than  in  the  former. — L,  Maria  Child. 
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Copyright. 

HEREAFTER  the  Monthly  will  be  copyrighted.  Our  motive  in 
doing  this  is  the  usual  one — namely,  self-protection.  While  it 
is  desirable  that  whatever  we  do  for  the  promotion  of  education  shall 
not  be  restricted  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
interests  of  education  are  not  likely  to  be  in  any  way  injured  by  our  re- 
fusing to  support,  or  to  help  to  support,  parasites  upon  the  cause.  So 
we  a\'ail  ourselves  of  the  protection  which  the  copyright  law  affords  us 
against  those  unscrupulous  persons  (we  cannot  call  them  editors)  who 
make  a  practice  of  stealing  our  matter ;  and  against  others  only  a  little 
more  or  less  scrupulous,  in  that  they  pretend  to  give  credit  for  what 
they  copy,  but  are  careful  to  give  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  no  credit  at  all.  The  changes  which  these  latter  ring  upon  the  ficti- 
tious titles  ''Ed,  Monthly,''  ''The  Teacher,''  "The  New  Fork  Educa- 
tional" "  The  N,  K  Teacher,"  and  so  on,  suflBce  to  show  the  spirit  in 
which  such  acknowledgments  are  made — especially  when  perhaps  three 
or  four  different  names  are  appended  to  as  many  different  articles  from 
the  same  number  of  the  Monthly,  and  reprinted  at  the  same  time. 

Another  class  of  unscrupulously  scrupulous  appropriators  are  they 
who,  unlike  the  foregoing,  are  not  afraid  to  print  the  true  title  of  the 
Monthly,  but  are  merely  unwilling  to  confess  the  extent  of  their  indebt- 
edness to  it.  These  copy  freely,  and  contrive  to  complete  their  extracts 
in  such  a  way  that  the  appended  "  Am,  Ed,  Monthly  shall  stand  against 
some  comparatively  unimportant  part,  a  detached  paragraph  it  may  be, 
or  a  few  lines  used  as  a  tail-piece.  Our  digests  of  Educational  Intelli- 
gence afford  a  fine  field  for  this  sort  of  poaching.  Official  Reports,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  not  the  most  entertaining  reading  in  the  world.     At 
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any  rate,  we  have  thus  far  failed  to  find  any  one  who  can  make  it  a  labor 
of  love  to  glean  from  them  such  facts  and  statistics,  special  and  relative, 
as  are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  as  well  as  general  interest.  Conse- 
quently the  work  falls  to  us  ;  and  while  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  results 
of  our  labor  so  highly  appreciated,  it  is  not  gratifying  to  see  them  stolen 
month  after  month — as  they  are  by  some  journals  that  we  could  name — 
or,  what  is  little  better,  taken  bodily,  and  a  tenth  part  ostentatiously  ac- 
credited to  a  fragment  of  the  Monthly's  title. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  our  editorial  brethren  are  welcome  to  any 
thing  and  every  thing  in  our  pages,  on  the  single  condition  that  the 
proper  credit  is  given  for  it.  This  restriction  will  not  affect  in  the  least 
the  honorable  members  of  the  fraternity  ;  for  they  never  forget  the  claims 
of  justice  and  courtesy.  But  we  intend  that  it  shall  affect  those  para- 
sites of  the  press  whose  editorial  equipment  is  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a 
flexible  conscience. 
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BETWEEN  a  mere  occupation  and  a  vocation  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  In  the  former,  a  person  is  kept  drudging  for  the  sake 
of  bread  and  butter.  In  the  latter,  he  busies  himself  not  only  for  a  live- 
lihood, but  also  for  love  of  the  work. 

Primarily  a  man's  tastes  determine  whether  or  not  an  employment 
is  to  him  a  vocation.  And  according  as  it  is  a  vocation  or  only  an 
occupation,  so  will  be  the  peculiarities  which  the  employment  will  stamp 
upon  him.  If  the  employment  be  a  vocation,  the  observer  will  be  sure 
to  find  in  the  worker  an  expression  and  demeanor  indicative  of  largeness, 
benevolence,  liberality,  and  the  spirit  of  general  as  well  as  special  in- 
quir}'.  We  know  a  grainer  whose  genius  makes  the  graining  of  wood 
his  vocation.  He  is  led  to  inquire  into  various  sciences,  because  the 
general  principles  of  his  art  link  it  with  all  sciences  ;  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  intuitions,  learning,  and  experience  in  graining, 
he  is  ready  to  give  his  opinion  of  genius  in  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry,  and  other  arts.  And  all  this  we  see  in  the  light  and  mod- 
esty and  good-will  and  force  of  his  expression.  Many  of  his  brethren 
of  the  paint-brush,  we  fear,  bear  a  very  different  expression. 
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The  same  holds  with  respect  to  all  employments,  teaching  among  the 
rest.  One  of  the  proofs  to  our  mind  that  teaching  is  a  science — ^though 
in  general  a  science  amazingly  unstated — is  that  we  find  among  teachers 
some  whose  talk  is  like  the  grainer's,  and  whose  expression,  like  his, 
has  in  it  light  and  modesty  and  good-will  and  force.  Nine  out  of  ten 
such  are,  like  the  grainer,  working  scientifically.  The  tenth  is  drudging 
with  a  dissatisfied  look  among  his  brother  drudges,  who  are  teaching 
solely  for  their  bread  and  butter,  and  who  do  not  rise  in  the  profession 
above  the  level  of  a  mere  unscientific  employment  Like  the  grainer's 
drudging  brethren,  these  bear  peculiarities  which  their  drudgery  stamps 
upon  them.  Schoolmaster-ish  and  schoolma'am-ish  are  epithets  which 
readily  explain  them  to  the  popular  apprehension. 

A  teacher  of  this  sort  is  easily  recognized.  His  peculiarities  are  pro- 
nounced and  aggressive.  He  has  a  look  of  bustling  importance,  a 
patronizing  demeanor  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the  victim,  who  per- 
ceives the  vacancy  of  the  patron.  He  is  fully  possessed  with  the  belief 
that  he  is  a  personage  of  vast  importance,  because  of  a  vague  idea  that 
on  teachers  as  a  class  rests  the  responsibility  of  shaping  the  rising  gen- 
eration. He  is  wiser  in  his  own  eyes  than  seven  men  who  can  render  a 
reason,  and  jealous  of  any  one  who  knows  more  than  he  does — ^a  pecu- 
liarity, it  is  true,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing.  He  has  a 
disposition  to  order  folks  around  as  though  they  were  unruly  boys.  He 
has  a  dry,  harsh  tone  of  voice  ;  a  lack  of  unction  in  reading,  conver- 
sation, and  set  discourse ;  an  appearance  and  demeanor  varying  from 
the  grotesque  imitation  of  a  boy  to  the  grotesque  imitation  of  a  philoso- 
pher. But  it  is  needless  to  pursue  the  analysis.  These  peculiarities  are 
proverbial  as  ieachers*  peculiarities.  But  they  mark  the  absence,  rather, 
of  the  true,  teacher.  They  have  come  to  characterize  teachers  as  a  class, 
because  to  so  many  who  bear  this  name,  teaching  is  only  an  occupation. 
The  calling  suffers  in  reputation  from  the  preponderating  influence 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  merely  a  make-shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  some- 
thing else,  a  temporary  employment  which  unfortunately  too  oflen  be- 
comes a  permanent  employment  The  few  to  whom  teaching  is  a  voca- 
tion, and  who  are  striving  in  an  unorganized  way  to  raise  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession,  are  outnumbered  and  overborne  by  those  who, 
though  they  prate  of  the  dignity  of  the  work,  do  little  else  than  degrade 
the  workmen  in  the  public  estimation. 
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UNITED  STATES.— The  summer  holidays,  with  their  attendant 
teachers'  conventions,  are  ended.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter 
naturally  constitute  the  staple  of  educational  news  for  the  month.  But 
the  number  of  such  meetings  has  been  too  great  to  allow  of  special  re- 
ports here  of  all  of  them,  even  if  all  were  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  make  such  reports  desirable.  Besides,  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
conventions  have  been  published  as  usual  in  the  local  papers,  with  the 
usual  display  of  names  and  titles,  and  lavish  use  of  complimentary  ad- 
jectives ;  so  that  all  the  participants  are,  or  ought  to  be,  satisfied. 

No  meeting,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  or  heard,  has  differed  materially 
from  the  corresponding  meeting  of  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  or  the 
year  before  that,  or  of  any  year  since  the  teachers'  convention  was  in- 
vented. Each  meeting  has  afforded  many  teachers  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend their  acquaintance  among  their  fellow-laborers,  and  so  none  have 
been  in  vain.  Old  stagers  of  the  Eminent-Educator  sort  have  had  another 
opportunity,  or  series  of  opportunities,  for  trotting  out  their  hobbies,  and 
have  not  failed  to  give  them  their  much  enjoyed  annual  airing.  The 
flow  of  mutual  admiration  has  had,  like  the  Nile,  its  period  of  flood  ; 
and  many  men  have  returned  to  their  homes  happily  conscious  of  hav- 
ing done  the  handsome  thing  by  the  "eminent"  and  ** illustrious" 
and  **  scholarly"  speakers  who  preceded  them,  and  of  receiving  like 
favors  in  return — ^the  slimy  deposits  of  Nile  mud  being  not  more  unc- 
tuous or  more  impartially  distributed  than  the  deposit  of  compliment 
from  the  turbid  flow  of  discussion,  courteously  so  called.  A  great  many 
aspirants  to  educational  notoriety,  and  as  many  more  who  have  attained 
it,  have  had  their  say  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  profession  on  the  recur- 
rence of  another  privilege  of  thus  meeting  and  comparing  notes — which, 
somehow,  nobody  thought  to  bring.  Here  and  there  a  modest,  con- 
scientious, and  thoughtful  worker  has  found  a  chance  to  lift  up  his 
voice  against  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  evils  in  the  professional  prac- 
tice, or  to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  sensible  and  practical  means  and 
methods  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  object  which  all  claimed  to  have  at 
heart.  So,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  misplaced,  ill-timed,- and  trivial, 
not  a  few  young  teachers  have  gone  home  conscious  of  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  possibly  of  having  added  somewhat  to  their  store  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience — a  hint  or  two,  it  may  be,  that  will  be  fruitful  for 
their  professional  well-being.  The  book-makers,  publishers,  and  ped- 
dlers also  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  seed-time,  and  have  returned,  like 
the  Egyptian  farmer,  from  casting  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  hoping 
to  receive  it  again,  with  large  increase,  after  (not)  many  days. 

The  time  of  professional  dissipation  is  too  recent  to  allow  of  any 
serious  consideration  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  teachers'  meetings — what 
they  do  and  what  they  leave  undone.  This  must  be  left  for  greater  de- 
liberation and  cooler  weather.  It  will  suflice,  for  the  present,  to  notice 
briefly  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conventions  nearest  at  hand. 
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The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction was  held  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Au- 
gust. The  attendance  was  small,  and  the  proceedings,  on  the  whole,  were 
rather  dull — ^unusually  dull,  many  thought.  This  was  owing  partly  to 
the  unfavorable  weather,  partly  to  the  lack  of  ladies,  but  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  principal  speakers  were  veterans  in  the  work,  whose  opinions 
have  been  public  property  for  these  many  years.  And  what  tended  still 
more  perhaps  to  make  the  discussions  stale  and  unprofitable,  was  the 
fact  that  the  speakers  seemed  unable  to  realize  that  their  hearers,  as  a 
general  thing,  were  quite  as  familiar  with  educational  commonplace  as 
themselves.  Besides,  nearly  every  one  seemed  afraid  that  he  might  hurt 
somebody's  feelings  if  he  said  any  thing  definite  ;  so  gave  himself  freely 
to  harmless  generalities,  some  of  which  were  glittering,  but  most  of 
which  were  not.  And  when  a  member  did  allow  his  zeal  to  carry  him 
so  far  beyond  the  staid  decorum  of  the  assembly  as  to  make  a  point 
against  any  real  or  supposed  professional  evil,  he  was  promptly  remon- 
strated with  :  almost  any  sort  of  talk  being  preferred  to  plain  talk  at  the 
subject  under  discussion.  The  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  had  been 
carefully  framed  to  allow  any  number  of  speakers  to  talk  all  day  without 
hitting  anywhere  near  each  other,  so  what  was  the  use  of  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  the  meeting  by  saying  things  that  somebody  would  have  to 
dispute  ? 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  Pitts- 
field,  and  one  of  the  subjects  then  discussed  was  the  first  on  the 
programme  for  this  year,  namely — ^^  Defects  in  our  Present  System  of 
Education"  A  comparison  of  the  discussions  on  the  two  occasions 
might  afford  a  fair  estimate  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Institute  during 
the  intervening  quarter  century.  We  hope  to  make  such  a  comparison 
some  day,  though  we  fear  that  it  will  not  show  quite  so  great  an  advance 
in  educational  wisdom  as  we  are  wont  to  boast  of.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  say  that  the  discussions  of  the  last  meeting  represent  the 
highest  stage  of  the  educational  thought  and  practice  of  the  country. 

The  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Collar  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  on  The 
Classical  Question,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  that  showed  the  proper  spirit 
of  earnestness  and  painstaking  preparation.  It  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  occasion — in  fact  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  work  and  of  the 
style  of  execution  that  should  characterize  the  work  of  such  a  conven- 
tion. The  discussion  which  immediately  followed  was,  in  the  main, 
trivial.  At,  another  session,  however,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up, 
calling  out  some  sensible  remarks,  especially  from  President  White  of 
Cornell  University.  Quite  a  sharp  practical  joke  was  played  upon  the 
Institute  the  second  day  by  the  Convocation  at  Albany,  and  taken  in  the 
best  of  humor.  At  the  close  of  the  Albany  meeting  a  large  number  of 
prominent  New  Yorkers  came  over,  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings.  As  was  proposed  last  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute  was  amended  so  as  to  make  women  eligible  to  membership. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  at  Owego  July  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  was  on  the 
\vhole  quite  interesting.     The  impossible  order  of  exercises  arranged 
for  the  several  sessions  was  carried  out  as  closely  as  could  have  been 
expected.      Much,  of  course,   had  to  be  omitted  ;   and  unfortunately 
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the  omitted  parts  were  chiefly  those  that  promised  to  be  of  greatest  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  reports  which  called  out  the  most  discus- 
sion were  Commissioner  Lang's  on  Compulsory  EduccUion ;  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Barr's  on  Educational  Work  and  Wants;  Mr.  French's  on 
Class  Recitations ;  Mr.  M.  M.  Merrill's  on  Text-Books ;  and  Mr.  Johon- 
not's  on  Culture /or  Women,  The  last  was  the  occasion  of  much  silli- 
ness ;  and  as  it  afforded  an  excellent  ojJportunity  for  would-be  philan- 
thropists to  advocate  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  air  of  an  innovator 
and  the  zeal  of  a  reformer,  without  any  danger  of  the  unpopularity 
that  follows  the  teaching  of  new  things,  the  acknowledged  right  of 
women  to  all  the  culture  they  want  was  argued  ad  nauseam.  The  in- 
evitable Ross,  of  course,  was  on  hand,  as  was  also  his  special  horror, 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who,  in  view  of  the  nonsensical  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  could  almost  say — some  thought  it  a  pity  she 
could  not  say  it  without  that  restriction — **  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  Mr.  Johonnot  evidently  meant  well  ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  action  of  the  Association,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  thoughtful 
people,  generally,  can  subscribe  to  the  unqualified  resolution — '*That 
the  terms  of  admission  to  schools  of  every  grade  and  kind  should  have 
reference  solely  to  culture  and  training  ;  and  that  all  restrictions  founded 
upon  the  assumed  unfitness  of  any  person  or  class  of  persons  [fools, 
maniacs,  criminals,  and  so  forth,  not  excepted]  is  unphilosophical  in 
principle  and  impolitic  in  practice." 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  French's  report  turned  mainly  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  criticising  text-books  before  pupils.  Mr.  French  op- 
posed ilie  practice.  The  characteristic  subjection  of  American  teachers  to 
text-book  authority,  was  strikingly  manifested  throughout  the  discussion. 

Willie  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  assertions  of  the  text-books 
might  sometimes  be  questioned  under  aggravated  circumstances,  no  one 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  practice  of  it.  On  all  sides  it  was  tacitly 
admitted  that  in  the  class-room  the  object  of  primary  importance  is,  not 
truth,  but  the  book.  If  the  teacher  cannot  subscribe  to  an  authors 
opinions,  he  ought  to  select  some  other  man's  book  that  he  can  agree 
with,  and  teach  that — the  pupil  being  expected  in  all  cases  merely  to 
receive  without  question  the  ready-made  conclusions  presented  to  him. 
Training  in  critical  search  after  truth,  the  cultivation  of  a  truth-seeking 
disposition  rather  than  a  mere  greed  for  second-hand  information,  was 
not  thought  of,  or  if  thought  of,  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  any  practical  bearing  worth  mentioning  on  the  question 
in  hand.  As  this  was  about  the  only  question  approached  by  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  teachers  point  of  view,  we  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  it  received  tha<^  attention  which  its  importance  would  seem 
to  warrant. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  took  oc- 
casion to  protest  against  what  he  considered  a  drifting  of  the  Association 
from  its  true  mooring.  He  claimed  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  teachers' 
meeting,  and  become  a  sort  of  educational  fair  run  by  superintendents, 
commissioners,  and  book-agents,  especially  the  latter.  The  officers  were 
mainly  men  with  private  axes  to  grind  ;  so  were  the  members  of  the 
several  committees,  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  men  who  had  been 
appointed  to  prepare  reports.  These  charges  were  of  course  promptly 
denied  by  the  president  and  others,   though  -Mr.   Valentine's  position 
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seemed  to  be  strongly  taken.  Once  a  teacher,  always  a  teacher,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  official  opinion  of  the  Association.  And  though  a  man 
does  quit  the  school-room  and  become  a  **  Leading  Educator,"  he  in 
no  way  forfeits  his  right  to  the  high  places  in  teachers'  assemblies. 
Besides,  the  president  claimed,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that 
the  Association  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  these  hon- 
orary members  of  the  profession.  A  large  number  of  acting  teachers, 
he  said,  were  first  invited  to  prepare  reports,  but,  **  through  indifference 
or  laziness,"  they  declined.  The  president  was  therefore  compelled  to 
look  elsewhere  for  aid.  That  the  teachers  were  not  overmuch  inclined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exercises  is  evident  (though  their  reason  for 
it  is  not)  from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  discussions,  which  were  certainly 
open  to  all,  the  teachers  were  content  to  remain  in  the  background. 
The  discussions  were  monopolized  by  less  than  a  score  of  persons,  of 
whom  perhaps  fi\^  were  acting  teachers  :  we  are  sure  that  one  or  two 
were.  The  cause  of  this  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  not 
apparent.     Was  it  modesty,  or  indifference,  or  what  ? 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Ithaca. 
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METHODS  of  observation  of  meteorological  phenomena  have 
been  much  improved  within  the  past  few  years  ;  many  new  in- 
struments have  been  devised  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  new  facts  have  been 
recorded.  All  this  material  Mr.  Loomis  has  carefully  collated,  and  the 
result  is  the  best  book*  in  the  language  in  this  department  of  science. 

The  tables,  of  which  there  are  thirty-six,  will  render  the  book  invalu- 
able to  the  observer.  Something  has  also  been  gained  to  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction.  The  work  is  free  from  technicalities,  and  thus  well 
suited  to  afford  the  general  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  data  from  which 
philosophers  reason  to  account  for  meterological  changes.  It  shows, 
also,  how  far  old  popular  notions  about  the  weather  are  sanctioned  or 
refuted  by  long-continued  scientific  observation. 

The  plates  and  other  illustrations,  though  not  well  executed,  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  make  the  work  suitable  as  a  text-book,  and  a  good 
one,  for  the  higher  grade  of  schools.  The  clear,  logical  method  of  Dr. 
Loomis  is  apparent  in  this  as  in  his  former  works. 

The  scarcity  of  elementary  text-books  of  Blow-pipe  Analysis'  has  been 
relieved  by  the  publication  of  a  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  edition 


*  A  Trsatisb  on  Meteoiology,  with  a  Collection  of  Meteorological  Tables.  By  Elias 
LooMit,  LL.D.     New  York  :  Harper  tc  Brothers. 

'  **  The  Practical  Use  or  the  Blow-pipe.**  Second  Edition.  With  Appendix  and 
copious  Index.     By  Geo.  W.  Plympton,  A.  M.     New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand,  pp.  88. 
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of  the  excellent  little  compilation  of  Sanders,  some  time  out  of  print 
This  manual  probably  has  no  superior  in  the  English  language  as  a 
text-book  for  beginners,  or  as  a  guide  to  the  student  working  without 
a  teacher.  To  the  latter  the  many  illustrations  of  the  utensils  and  ap- 
paratus required  in  using  the  blow-pipe,  as  well  as  the  fully  illustrated 
description  of  the  blow-pipe  flame,  will  be  especially  serviceable. 

Those  who  have  begun  the  study  of  American  insects  with  the  helps 
heretofore  at  the  command  of  a  student  of  limited  means,  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  work  now  being  published  by  Dr.  Packard,  Editor 
of  the  NdiuralisL  This,  under  the  title  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects, "  •  is  designed  to  be  at  once  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of 
entomology,  and  a  treatise  on  the  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  of 
the  country.  The  Guide  will  be  published  in  eight  or  ten  monthly 
parts,  in  8vo  form,  on  superior  paper,  with  upward  of  five  hundred  il- 
lustrations dra\\'n  and  engraved  by  our  best  entomological  artists,  and 
almost  exclusively  from  American  insects. 

The  first  part  contains  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  insects,  special  and  comparative,  profusely  illustrated ;  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  habits  of  insects  ;  how  they  walk,  fly,  breathe, 
grow,  reproduce  their  kind,  etc.,  etc.  The  succeeding  parts  will  contain 
chapters  on  the  different  orders  of  insects,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, their  geological  history,  habits,  metamorphoses,  etc.,  with  special 
directions  to  the  observer  and  collector.  The  language  is  plain,  and 
as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible.  The  typography  and  press-work 
are  excellent 

We  are  glad  to  see  reprinted  in  this  country  Roscoe's  excellent  little 
text-book  of  Elementary  Chemistry.*  We  have  frequently  recommended 
the  English  edition  as  decidedly  the  best  book  in  existence  for  classes 
wishing  to  take  up  the  study  scientifically — as  is  too  seldom  done  in 
this  country  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  work,  and  its  high  price, 
have  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  its  being  generally  adopted.  This 
objection  is  now  removed,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  work  as  widely  used 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Mr.  Roscoe  is  not  only  a  superior  chemist  but 
a  firstrate  teacher,  two  qualifications  that  do  not  oflen  go  together.  He 
is  at  once  a  master  of  the  science,  and  a  master  of  the  art  of  presenting 
its  facts  and  principles  in  a  strictly  scientific  and  yet  graceful  and 
interesting  manner.  His  **  Lessons"  make  the  most  readable  com- 
pend  of  modern  elementary  chemistry  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  pupil 
who  shall  have  studied  it  carefully,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  stumbling 
at  the  first  sentence  of  a  modern  chemical  paper,  as  he  is  likely  to  do 
if  familiar  only  with  the  old  nomenclature,  as  given  in  most  of  our 
text-books.  We  regret  to  miss  in  the  reprint  the  author's  beautiful 
colored  plate  illustrating  spectrum  analysis.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  book. 


'  "  A  Guide  to  thi  Study  op  Insects,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Farm  Schools,  and  Ag- 
riculturists." By  A.  S.  Packard,  M.  D.  Salcm,  Mass. :  Press  of  the  Essex  Institute.  Sub- 
scription price,  50  cents  a  part. 

*  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry  :  Inorganic  and  Organic.  B]r  Hen&y  £.  Roscoi, 
B.  A.,  F.  R.  S.     New  York:  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.     pp.  383.     $1.50. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY. 

II. 

THE  Boston  Latin  School,  to  which  we  now  address  ourselves,  hav- 
ing lowered  its  age  of  admission  so  as  to  compete  with  the  Grammar 
Schools,  is  obliged  to  join  their  studies  to  the  classical  up  to  the  very  last 
year  of  its  course.  Its  programme,  being  arranged  as  if  for  boys  of  ten,  to 
begin  with,  is  none  the  less  at  a  disadvantage,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Gymnasium^  because  it  is  really  pursued  by  boys  of  thirteen  and 
upwards.  The  regular  course  of  the  Latin  School  is  six  years,  but 
meritorious  scholars  may  be  advanced  ;  and,  per  contra^  the  less  intelli- 
gent may  be  kept  back.  In  the  Gymnasium  every  class  except  the  two 
lowest  is  likely  to  occupy  two  years  in  passing.  The  Latin  School 
total  and  its  derivation  have  been  already  stated.  The  Bremen  Gymna- 
sium, 1867-68,  drew  46  pupils  from  the  Vorschuh  and  7  from  other 
sources,  while  it  graduated  8  to  the  universities,  and  returned  15  to  civil 
life,  5  to  the  Handelsschule,  and  13  to  other  institutions  of  learning. 

CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  [fiYMNA-  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LATIN 

8IUM,)  SCHOOL. 

Sixth   Class.  Sixth   Class. 

(Course,  Ono  Year— 30  Hours  of  Recitation  a      (Course,  One  Year— W  Hours  of  Recitation  a 

Week.)  Week.) 

1.  Bdvjion, — 2  h.  w.    Review  of  O.        1.  Religion. — Same  exercises  as  at  all 
T.  Biblical  histoiy,  with  si^ecial  regard     tlic  public  schools. 

to  the  didactic  and  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures. Life  of  Jesus  according  to  Mat- 
thew and  John,  especially  His  sermons 
and  parables.  Verees  (from  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount)  and  hymns  appro- 
priate to  the  chief  church-festivals. 

2.  German. — 3  li.  w.    Grammar :  Re-        2.  English.  —  Grammar.     Reading, 
view  of  the  inflections,  the  ftmdamental     Spelling.    Declamation. 

rules  of  syntax,  the  simple  sentence. 
Compositions ;  reproduction  of  stories 
and    descriptions,    analysis    of  (epic) 
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poetry  after  hearing  it;  recital  of 
events,  such  as  holiday  journeys,  walks 
and  festivals.  Practice  in  committing 
and  repeating  simple  poems  of  an  epic 
character,  selected  by  the  teacher  and 
distributed  among  the  pupils. 

3.  Ijotln. — 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  etvmolog}%  with  tlie  exceptions 
added.  l''he  **  strong "  and  irregular 
conjugations.  Characteristic  construc- 
tions of  syntax  (accusative  with  infini- 
tive, ablative  absolute,  gerund),  as  well 
as  the  chief  case-rules.  3  h.  Exer- 
cises from  the  text-book ;  likewise  oral 
translations.  Extemporalia.  2h.  Read- 
ing from  the  text-book;  portions  of 
Roman  history.    4  h. 

4  Geography. — 2h.  w.  Elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography. 
Phj'sical  and  political  geography  of 
Asia  and  Australia. 

5.  AecounU, — 3  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
four  operations  in  abstract  and  concrete 
numbers,  and  in  fractions.  Relation 
of  the  part  to  the  whole  in  abstract  and 
concrete  numbers. 

6.  TTn/i'/iflr.— .2  h.  w. 

7.  French. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar  and 
translating  according  to  the  text-book. 
Written  exercises,  mtto.  Readmg  of 
tiie  easier  dialogues  in  the  Reader. 

8.  History, — 3  h.  w.  Greek  histoiy, 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  tlie  Great 

9.  Natural  History, — 2  h.  w.  Intro- 
duction to  physiology.  Natural  history 
of  mammalia  and  birds. 

10.  Drawing, — 2h.w.  Straight  lines 
in  different  directions;  combined  into 
symmetrical  figures.  Curvilinear  and 
niixtilinear  figures,  largclv  omamcntaL 
Tlie  first  exercises  to  be  drawn  in  con- 
nection with  printed  outlines,  the  rest 
free  in  outline.  Together  with  them, 
elementary  instruction  in  form. 


Fifth  Class. 

(Course,  One  Year— 90  Hours  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  Beligion. — 2  h.  w.  Review  of  the 
foregoing  cursus.  Lives  of  the  Apostles, 
especially  the  missionary  travels  of 
Paul;  selections  from  the  apostolic 
epistles.    Bible  verses  and  hymns. 

2.  German. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Compositions  as  in  the  foregoing  class, 
])ut  progressively  more  difhcult.  Prac- 
tice in  committing  and  repeating  select 
poems,  chiefly  of  an  epic  character. 

3.  Latin. — 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  irregular  verbs,  preposi- 
tions, the  more  difficult  pronouns. 
Case-rules.    Oral  translation  from  the 


3.  Latin, —  Grammar.     "Lessons." 
Reader. 


4.   Geography.  —  **  Mitchell's    Geo- 
graphical Questions.** 


5.  MatJiematies, — ^>Iental  Arithmetic 


6.  WriHng. 


Fifth  Class. 

(Course,  One  Year— ^  Hours  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  Heligion. — As  above. 


2.   En{jlish.  —  Grammar.     Readmg. 
Spelling.    Declamation. 


3.  Latin. — Grammar.     Prose  Com- 

Jjosition.    Written  translations.     Viri 
lomse.    Cornelius  Nepos. 
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text-book.  3  h.  w.  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Extcmporalia,  from  dictation, 
on  the  easier  syntactical  rules  derived 
from  the  readings.  2  h.  w.  Readings 
from  Cornelius  Nepos.    4  h.  w. 

4.  Accounts. — 3  h.  w.  Proportions, 
abstract  and  applied.  Mixed  problems. 
Reckoning  of  periods. 

5.  Writing. — 3  h.  w. 

6.  French. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar  and 
translations  according  to  the  text-book. 
Exercises  on  the  same.  Reading  of 
Anecdotes  and  traits  Iiistoriques  fi*om  the 
Reader. 

7.  History. — 2  h.  w.    Roman. 

8.  Geography. — 2h.w.  Africa.  Ame- 
rica. 

9.  Natural  History. — 2  h.  w.  Rep- 
tiles, fishes,  and  the  lower  orders  of 
animals. 


Fourth    Class. 

(Course,  One  Year— W  Ilonre  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  German. — 3  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Compositions  like  those  in  the  preced- 
ing class,  but  with  exercises  in  style — 
argumentative,  demonstrative  and  com- 
parative, on  subjects  previously  ap- 
pointed by  the  teacher ;  with  free  de- 
scriptions of  personal  experience  in  the 
fonn  of  lettera.  Practice  in  commit- 
ting and  repeating  pieces  as  in  the 
Fifth  Class,  with  a  wider  range. 

2.  Latin. — 9  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
view of  the  "  strong  "  verbs  and  of  the 
case-rules.  Moods.  Prose  composi- 
tion. Oral  translations  from  the  text- 
book. Extemporalia  on  the  foregoing 
rules  of  syntax.  4  h.  w.  Reading: 
Casar  (!e  hello  GaUico.    5  h.  w. 

3.  Greek. — 5  h.  w.  Etymology,  to 
tlie  verbs  in  fxi.    Exercises. 

4.  French. — 2  h.  w.  IiTegular  verbs. 
Reading  of  select  historical  pieces  from 
the  Reader. 

5.  Mathematics. — 3  h.  w.  Geometri- 
cal bodies  and  figures.  Elementary 
g(;ometric,  particularly  planimetric, 
ideas  illustrated.  Lines,  angles,  and 
plane  figures.  Elements  of  the  circle, 
triangle,  conjimction  of  triangles,  par- 
allelogram and  trapezimn,  by  the  text- 
l)ook. 

6.  English. — 2h.w.  Grammar.  Ety- 
mologjr.  Committal  of  the  vocabulanr 
and  ot  pieces  read.  Dictation  in  spel- 
ling. 

7.  History.— 2  h.  w.  The  Middle 
Ages. 

8.  Geography. — 2  h.  w.  Germany 
and  the  small  adjacent  countries. 


4  Mathematics, — ^Arithmetic:  "Col- 
bum's  Sequel." 

5.  Writing, 


PouRTn  Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Tear— ^  Hoora  of  Bedtation  a 

Week.) 

1.  English,  —  Grammar.      Reading. 
Spelling.    Declamation. 


2.  Latin. — Grammar.  Written  trans- 
lations. Prose  composition.  Caesar's 
Commentaries  {de  bdlo  GaU.) 


3.  Greek. — Grammar.  "Sophocles* 
Greek  Lessons.'* 

4.  French. — Grammar.  Exercises  in 
speaking  and  reading  French  with  a 
native  French  teacher. 

5.  Mathematics, — ^Arithmetic:  "Col- 
bmn's  Sequel.** 
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9.  Accounts. — 2  h.  w.  Reckoning  of 
tare,  interest,  rebate,  discount,  profit 
and  loss,  etc. 

10.  Drawing, — 2  li.  w.  (From  this 
class  upwards  optional,  and  combined 
in  a  single  recitation).  Furtlier  draw- 
ing after  solid  models;  ornamental 
modelUn^^   in   plaster.     Elements  of 

feograpliical  projection ;  draughting, 
lead-modelling  in  plaster.  Free  land- 
sciipe  drawing.  Law  of  harmony  in 
colors. 


Third   Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Year— .%  Iloars  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  Ocrmnn, — 2  h.  w.  Grammar: 
Prosody  and  metre ;  versification ;  ex- 
amples learned  by  heart  Composi- 
tions, as  in  tiie  previous  class,  but  with 
more  argumentative  subjects.  Exer- 
cises in  committing  and  repeating. 
Poetical  pieces  chosen  for  their  metri- 
cal form  and  connection  with  the 
gi"ammatical=rhetorical  instruction. 

2.  Liitiii. — 8  h.  w.  Review  of  cases 
and  moods,  after  Zumpt ;  extemporalia 
on  the  iniles  in  question,  from  dictation. 
Prose  composition.  Ca?8ar  Bell,  QaU, 
and  Civil,  Excerpts  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
moiphoses  and  FobH,  Prosody  and 
metre. 

3.  Oreck, — 6  h.  w.  Grammar :  Re- 
view and  analvsis  of  the  etymology, 
including  tlie  Homeric  dialect  Ety- 
mological extemporalia.  Prose  com- 
position. 8  h.  Reading :  Xenophon^s 
Anabasis.    Homer's  Odyssey. 

4  French. — 2h. w.  Grammar:  Sig- 
nification of  the  prepositions,  position 
of  wonls,  and  tenses.  Reading  from  a 
text-book. 

5.  Mathetnatic^.  —  3  h.  w.  Arith- 
metic: Decimal  fmctions.  Introduc- 
tion to  algebra.  The  four  operations 
with  algebraic  quantities.  Powers. 
Geometry :  Comparison  of  the  parallel- 
ogram, triangle,  and  trapezium  in  re- 
spect to  their  area ;  the  right  angle  and 
sciuare.  Measurement  of  right-lined 
figures.  Proportions  of  the  lines  aud 
sides  of  a  triangle.  Similarity.  Rela- 
ti(m  of  areas ;  collateral  relations  of 
triangle  and  square.  Solving  of  geo- 
metrical problems. 

6.  EiiffIisJi.—2h.w.  Marrj-att's"  Chil- 
dren of  the  New  Forest."  'Vocabulary 
and  in*egular  verbs.  Grammar :  Ety- 
molon:y  continued.  Translations  into 
English. 

7.  Uiiftory. — ^2  h.  w.  Modem  times. 
Review  of  the  history  of  Antiquity 
and  the  ^liddlc  Ages,  by  tables. 


Third   Class. 

(Course,  Ono  Tear— 34  Hoars  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  English,  —  Grammar.      Readhig. 
Spelling.    Declamation.   Composition. 


2.  Laiin. — Grammar.  Written  trans- 
lations. Prose  composition.  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (excerpts). 


8.  OreeJc — Grammar.  Prose  compo- 
sition.   Reading  from  a  text-book. 


4.  French. — Grammar  and  practice 
as  in  Fourth  Class.  Reading:  Li 
Orandplre. 

5.  Mathematics. — ^Arithmetic :  "  Col- 
bum's  Sequel."  Algebra. 
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8.  Oeography,—^  h.  w.  Political 
geography  of  the  non-German  Eui-o- 
pean  countries,  with  reference  to  an- 
cient geograph}'. 

9.  Natural  Science, — 1  h.  w.  In  sum- 
mer: Botany,  according  to  Linnaeus. 
In  winter :  jMathematical  geogi'aphy. 


Lower-Secoxd  Class  {Unter- 
JSecunda.) 

(Coarse,  One  Year— 28  Houre  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  Germun. — 2  h.  w.  Species  of 
rhetoric.  Compositions;  subjects  at 
pleasure.  Brief  rlietorical  exercises. 
Practice  in  reciting  poetical  pieces  in 
connection  with  the  lessons  in  rhetoric. 

2.  Latin.—S  h.  w.  Grammar:  Re- 
capitulation of  moods  and  tenses  from 
Zumpt,  and  the  chief  points  of  the  so- 
called  Syntux  ortiatu.  Extemporalia 
on  tlie  same.  3  h.  Reading  from 
Ovid's  Fasti^  Virgil's  -5Cneid,  Cicero's 
easier  speeches,  especially  tlie  CatUi- 
nnrUs ;  De  senectute;  be  amicitia. 
Livy. 

3.  Greek. — 6  h.  w.  Review  of  gram- 
mar, and  practice  in  certain  syntactical 
rules.    Herodotus.    Ilomer's  Odyssey. 

4.  French. — 2  h.  w.  Grammar :  Syn- 
tax of  article,  adjective,  pronoun ;  in- 
flection of  participle.  Reading  from 
text-book. 

5.  nistory, — 3  h.  w.  History  of  An- 
tiquity. 

0.  Jlathematics.^A  h.  w.  Arith- 
metic: Root  quantities,  extraction  of 
square  and  cube  roots,  reduction  of 
literal  expressions  by  elimination  of 
fractions.  Geometry :  Circle.  Solving 
of  geometrical  problems. 

7.  English. — 2  h.  w.  Grammar :  Syn- 
tax. Dictations,  extemporalia. ,  Read- 
ing :  ISIacaulay's  Biographical  Essays. 

y.  Natural  Science. — 1  h.  w.  Chem- 
istry: First  idejis.  Oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen.  Mathematical  geography: 
Previous  coui*se  continued. 


Upper-Secoxd  Class  (Ober-Secunda.) 

(Courae,  One  Year— 28  [or  301  Hours  of  Reci- 
tation a  Week.) 

1.  Gcrmnn.  —  2  h.  w.  Figures  of 
speech.  Compositions  of  an  argument- 
ative nature.  Exposition  of  scientific 
or  litcraiy  treatU^es  by  Lessing,  Schil- 
ler, Herder,  etc.  Recitations  as  in  fore- 
going class,  interspersed  with  original 
essays. 


Second  Class. 

(Coarse,  One  Year— 24  Honrs  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  English.  —  Grammar.     Reading. 
Spellmg.    Declamation.    Composition. 


2.  Latin. — Grammar.  Prose  compo- 
sition ;  translations  from  English  into 
Latin.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Virgil, 
beginning  with  the  iEneid. 


3.  CheeJc,  —  Granmiar.    Prose  com- 
position.   "  Felton*8  Greek  Reader." 

4.  French. — Grammar. 


6.  History. — ^Elements  of  history. 
6.  Algebra, 


7.  Penmanship, 


First   Class. 

(Course,  One  Year--24  Hours  of  Recitation  a 

Week.) 

1.  English, — ^Declamation.     Compo- 
sition. 
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2.  LaHn. — 8  h.  w.  Heading:  VirgiVs 
Georgics  and  ^neid,  select  odes  of 
Horace,  with  rules  of  metre.  Easy 
pieces  from  Terence  and  Plautus ;  Ci- 
cero's Leltei*s ;  orations  (/>w  S.  lioscio 
Am.^  pro  lege  ManUia,  the  Verrine). 
Llvy.  Sallust.  Nature  and  significa- 
tion of  the  position  of  words. 

3.  (xrcck. — Oh.w.  Reading:  Plato's 
Apologia  Sucraiis  and  Crito,  Easy  ora- 
tions of  Lysias.  Herodotus.  Homer's 
Iliad.  Granmiar.  Review  of  former 
course.    Moods. 

4.  FrcncJi. — 2  h.  w.  Reading :  Recent 
dramatic  pieces  by  Scribe,  etc  Con- 
clusion of  syntax.    Themes. 

5.  Ilisiorg. — 3  h.  w.  History  of  the 
Middle  Aces. 

0.  Mathematics,^A  h^w.  Arith- 
metic :  Equations  of  first  degree,  with 
one  and  several  unknown  quantities; 
logarithms;  equations  of  second  de- 
gi'ee.  Geometry.  Plane  trigonometry, 
stereometry,  as  far  as  measurin^^  areas 
and  solid  contents.  Solving  ot  prob- 
lems. 

7.  Hebrew. — 2  h.  w.  (Optional,  in 
connection  with  the  First  Class.)  Gram- 
mar. Extracts  fVom  the  historical 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  and  from  the 
Psalms. 

8.  EngUsh.  —  2  h.  w.  Reading. 
Grammar:  Syntax  continued;  trans- 
lations.   Dictations,  free  compositions. 

9.  JViatural  Science. — 1  h.  w.  Chem- 
istry: Metalloids. 


2.  Latin. — Grammar.  Prose  com- 
position. Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Vir- 
gil. Cicero's  Orations.  Latm  verse- 
making. 


First   Class. 

(Course,  One  Year— ao  Tor  33]  Hoars  of  Reci- 
tation a  Week. 

1.  German.  —  4  h.  w.  Histoiy  of 
literature.  Compositions  on  subjects 
requiring  reflection,  ad  libitum;  de- 
scription of  historical  or  poetical  char- 
acters; analyses  of  great  epic  and 
dramatic  poems.  Recitation  of  ori- 
ginal essays  in  German  and  Latin. 

2.  Latin. — 8  h.  w.  Ori^nal  compo- 
sitions, especially  on  ancient  histoiy, 
alternated  with  oral  discourses,  as  in 
German.  Weekly  extemporalia.  Read- 
ing :  Tacitus,  especially  the  first  books 
of  the  Annals  and  Histories.  Cicero's 
more  difficult  orations  (pro  Ocecina,  pro 
Clueniio,  pro  PlandOy  pro  Miloiie,  Phi- 
lippic<B).  Cicero's  rhetorical  books. 
Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  Odes 
and  Epodes,  excerpted.  Select  poems 
from  elegiac  poets  and  from  Juvenal. 
The  recitations  mostly  in  Latin.  Pri- 
vate readings  regulated  in  the  school : 
Cicero's  philosophic   writings,  Qum- 


3.  Chreek. — Grammar.     Prose  com- 
position.   Greek  Reader. 


4  Ihwich,  —  Grammar.     Composi- 
tion. 

5.  in^ory.  —  Elements   of  histoiy. 
Ancient  history  and  geography. 

6.  MaUiematics. — Geometry.     Alge- 
fbra(?) 


(No  corresponding  class  in  the  Latin 
School — as  might  mdeed  have  been 
said  of  Ober-Secunda.) 
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tilSan,  TacitU8*8  Agricola  and  Get- 
manias  Plautus  {Captiviy  Trinummus, 
and  Miles),  Terence. 

3.  Oreek.—^h.w.  Sophocles' Aj ax, 
Antigone,  (Edipus  Bex,  (Edipus  Col, 
Occasionally  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  or 
^schy lus.  Plato^  Republic.  Thucy- 
dides.  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Homer,  curaorily,  or  as  private  reading. 
Review  of  the  entire  grammar.  Occa- 
sional extemporalia. 

4.  Hebrew, — 2  h.  w.    Optional. 

5.  French. — 2h.  w.  Reading  of  clas- 
sic or  recent  poetry,  with  literary-his- 
torical introductions.  Translation,  as 
extemporalia,  of  a  German  histoiy  of 
French  literature,  into  French. 

6.  Engluh. — 2h.w.  Reading:  Mac- 
aulay's  History  of  England,  I.,  p.  280. 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  Shakespeare's  dramas,  en- 
tire. Practice  in  style  and  Anglicisms. 
Extemjporalia. 

7.  Imiory.—%  h.  w.  History  of  mo- 
dem times. 

8.  Matliemaiics. — 3  h.  w.  Practical 
review  of  algebra  to  equations  of  second 
degi*ee.  Equations  of  second  degree 
with  several  unknown  quantities.  Ar- 
ithmetical and  geometrical  progression. 
Compound  interest  Continued  frac- 
tions. Diophantine  equations  of  fiist 
degree.  Permutations,  variations,  com- 
binations. Binomial  theorem.  Doc- 
trine of  chances.  Qeometry:  Review. 
Trignometrical  problems.  The  second 
part  of  stereometry,  with  conic  sec- 
tions. 

9.  Physics. — %  h.  w.  Properties  of 
bodies.  Free  fall.  Statics  and  me- 
chanics. Heat,  light,  electricity,  mag- 
netism. 

10.  ^nging. — Optional  for  the  entire 
(gymnasium.  Instruction  five  houi*s 
weekly,  devoted  to  solo,  quartette,  or 
chorus  practice. 

Only  in  a  few  points,  it  appears,  are  the  two  courses  compared  above 
parallel.  From  the  first  the  Gymnasium  is  the  fuller,  and  at  the  end 
it  has  far  outstripped  the  Latin  School,  and  overlapped  the  College 
cursus.  Extemporalia — ^the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  the  gram- 
mar of  any  language — which  are  employed  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Handelsschule  and  Gymnasium  respectively,  and  so  upwards,  are  first 
encountered  in  College.  The  Anabasis,  Odyssey,  Hiad,  the  writings 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  are  read  by  the  pupils  of  the  Latin 
School,  if  at  all,  only  as  extracts  in  the  Greek  Reader.  Lysias,  Demos- 
thenes, Plato,  Livy,  Horace,  Plautus,  Terence,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal, 
are  College  studies  exclusively,  as  is  all  of  Cicero  but  a  few  orations. 
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Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar  is  a  College  text-book,  though  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Grammar,  based  upon  it,  is  used  from  the  start  in  the  Latin 
School.  Logarithms  are  first  used  in  College.  Hebrew  is  w^ith  us 
studied  only  in  Divinity  schools.  Natural  history,  which  appears  even 
in  the  Vorschuh^  is  scarcely  taught  at  Harvard  College — perhaps  we 
should  say  is  not  taught  at  all,  directly.  Botany  and  chemisti}',  finally, 
are  College  studies. 

The  changes  necessary  to  bring  the  Gymnasium  up  to  the  North  Ger- 
man standard — changes  which  will  accordingly  be  made — ^are  :  exten- 
sion of  the  instruction  in  Greek  in  the  lower  classes ;  additional 
Greek  prose  composition  and  Latin  extemporalia,  and  adoption  of  Latin 
as  the  language  of  instruction  ( Untcrrichtssprache)  in  the  upper  classes. 

Light  calisthenics  are  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools,  military  drill  of  the  High  and  Latin.  At  Harvard 
College,  exercise  in  the  gj'mnasium  is  purely  optional,  and  seems  to 
be  much  the  same  in  the  Bremen  Haupischule^  which  merely  furnishes 
the  apparatus  and  keeps  account  of  the  attendance.  Thus,  in  the  Vor- 
schule,  but  127  pupils  out  of  299  pursued  gymnastics  in  the  summer 
semester  ;  133  out  of  282  in  the  winter.  These  figures  for  the  Handels- 
schule  were  :  Gj  out  of  180,  and  74  out  of  197.  For  the  Gymnasium  : 
80  out  of  199,  and  107  out  of  217. 

To  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  Bremen  Programme,  we  must  add 
that,  after  detailing  the  studies  of  each  class,  as  shown  above,  the  names 
of  the  teachers  in  each  study  are  recorded,  followed  by  the  list  of  HVtlfs- 
mitiel  (text-books  and  books  of  reference).  The  report  for  each  de- 
partment of  the  Hauptschule  closes  with  a  Chronik,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  school  is  carried  forward  from  the  issuing  of  the  last  programme 
— a  most  admirable  means  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  institution. 
Here  are  recorded  the  health  statistics  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  deaths, 
withdrawals,  graduations,  changes  of  instructors,  etc.  There  are  several 
instances  before  us  of  the  death,  and  retirement  {in  den  Ruhestand) 
with  pensions,  of  teachers ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  long  service  in  the 
profession,  and  of  preparation  for  it,  we  may  mention  the  retirement  of 
Herr  M.,  a  teacher  in  the  Vorschuh  for  twenty-eight  years  (i 840-1 868), 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  after  finishing  his  theological  and  philological 
studies,  he  first  taught  for  one  year  as  a  private  tutor,  then  conducted 
the  public  school  at  V.,  and  from  there  was  called  to  the  post  whence 
he  now  retires  for  honorable  repose.  Of  how  many  a  grammar-school 
teacher  in  Boston  or  other  of  our  cities  could  such  a  preparation  be 
affirmed  ?  The  teachers  in  the  Boston  High  and  Latin  Schools  must 
be  graduates  of  some  college  in  good  standing. 

It  remains  to  remark,  for  the  sake  of  perfect  fairness,  that  in  order  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  work  done,  m  the  schools  under  comparison, 
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>f  the  kind  that  is  really  essential  in  our  estimation,  the  hours  devoted 
o  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  singing,  and  in  the  HandelsschuU  to 
>enmanship,  should  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  recitation  hours 
)er  week  assigned  to  each  class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  superi- 
)pity  or  deficiency  of  either  course  cannot  be  shown  until  the  hours 
ievoted  to  each  study  in  the  Boston  courses  are  set  forth  as  accurately 
IS  in  the  Bremen  Programme.  And  finally,  for  the  practical  working 
)f  the  Prussian  school-system,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  some  very 
r'aluable  articles  from  an  eye-witness  that  have  appeared  in  the  Iowa 
Tnsirucior  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

THESE,  except  in  the  form  of  charity  establishments  or  juvenile 
reformatories  are  almost  unknown  among  us.  It  is  true,  there 
ire  a  few  young  ladies'  seminaries  where  the  pupils  are  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  housekeeping  department  so  as  to  diminish  in  some  de- 
cree the  expenses  of  tuition.  There  are  opportunities,  also,  in  some  of 
he  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  and  even  in  colleges,  where  indigent 
(tudents  can  aid  themselves  in  obtaining  an  education  by  taking  care  of 
he  buildings  and  grounds.  But  no  well-developed  system  of  labor  in 
:onnection  with  study  has,  to  our  knowledge,  secured  sufficient  foothold 
n  practice  to  merit  popular  favor. 

The  tendency  is  rather  to  set  a  light  estimate  upon  any  course  of  train- 
ng  which  aims  to  make  the  useful  employment  of  the  hands  co-ordinate 
vith  the  healthful  occupation  of  the  mind.  As  a  consequence,  our  chil- 
iren  early  acquire  a  distaste  for  manual  labor,  and  as  they  grow  up, 
nany  of  them  are  led  to  entertain  a  horror  of  anything  like  hard  service. 
Bone  and  muscle  are  not  sufficiently  called  into  exercise  in  our  present 
system  of  education.  The  brain  is  overworked  in  too  many  instances 
It  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  physical  structure. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  generations  past  were  not  so  trained.  The 
children  were  once  almost  universally  employed  in  the  family,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop,  and  about  the  house.  Boys  were  early  apprenticed  to 
a  trade.  They  seldom  grumbled  at  this,  for  they  were  taught  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  and  so  they  toiled  through  the  trials  of  their  minor- 
ity with  cheerfulness,  and  came  forth  in  due  time  men  endowed  with  a 
good  share  of  pluck  and  energ}',  which  was  the  best  capital  they  could 
have.  Girls  were  once,  not  as  now,  ladies  at  fourteen — ^but  women, 
capable  of  doing  anything  that  needed  doing  in  the  house.     We  have  in 
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mind  a  hale  specimen  of  this  class,  now  past  ninety  years  of  age,  who 
boasts  that  when  a  girl,  she  used  to  do  the  work  for  nearly  a  dozen 
younger  ones  of  the  household,  and  every  Saturday,  saddling  her  horse, 
would  travel  several  miles  to  Old  Harvard,  to  get  the  weekly  washing  of 
her  brother,  then  in  college.  Most  young  women  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  this  a  hardship  beyond  endurance. 

The  education  of  boys  in  this  respect,  we  think,  is  particularly  defi- 
cient. Boarding  and  family  schools  are  multiplying  every  year,  in  which 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  placed  with  the  assurance  that  the  best  of 
instruction  shall  be  imparted,  and  the  highest  advantages  for  mental  cul- 
ture enjoyed.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes.  Doubtless  the 
object  is  gained  as  truly  as  it  can  be  by  mere  study,  joined  with  the  ordi- 
nary periods  of  recreation.  But  the  stimulus  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  something  of  immediate  use,  by  direct  exertion,  is  wanting 
to  the  child.  Even  though  the  physical  development  of  a  pupil  may  be 
secured  by  such  expedients  as  base-ball,  boating,  and  g>'mnastics,  the 
equipment  for  a  true  manhood  cannot  be  found  in  these  exercises,  un- 
dertaken mainly  for  sport.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sawing  of  a  stick,  in 
both  the  moral  and  physical  aspect  of  the  case,  would  prove  more  bene- 
ficial than  simply  going  through  the  motions  of  sawing  in  a  gymnastic 
exercise.  The  boy  who  harnesses  his  team,  or  drives  a  straight  furrow 
in  the  field,  has  an  important  ad\'antage  over  one  who  must  call  the 
hired  man  to  groom  and  saddle  his  horse  before  he  can  take  his  morning 
ride  for  recreation. 

Now,  if  we  may  venture  an  assertion  concerning  the  future  from  our 
present  point  of  observation,  we  predict  that  boys'  services,  especially  in 
the  department  of  agriculture,  will  continue  to  become  more  and  more 
in  demand,  and  will  be  better  appreciated.  The  high  rate  of  laborers' 
wages  and  the  scarcity  of  help  since  the  war,  oblige  the  farmer,  and  even 
the  mechanic  and  tradesman,  to  turn  to  other  sources  than  those  on 
which  they  have  relied.  The  multiplication  of  labor-saving  machines 
also  makes  it  possible  for  smaller  hands  and  lighter  frames  to  be  useful 
in  what  was  formerly  accounted  the  heavier  kinds  of  work. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  in  our  public  institutions  to  give  the 
inmates  more  or  less  employment  in  some  branch  of  industr}'.  Where 
children  are  detained  within  the  establishment  for  a  lengthened  period, 
as  in  reform-schools,  they  are  often  taught  some  mechanical  trade,  and 
their  time  during  each  day  is  divided  between  such  employment  and  their 
books.  In  other  cases,  boys  and  girls  are  put  to  places  in  the  country 
where  they  are  expected  to  engage  in  the  different  kinds  of  manual  labor. 
The  demand  for  such  children  as  these,  of  suitable  age  for  service,  is 
continually  increasing ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  many  of  the  pub- 
lic  institutions  an  adequate  supply,  answering  all  the  conditions. 
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It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  labor  children  can  perform  if  rightly 
anaged,  and  how  readily  they  may  be  made  to  fall  from  the  corrupt 
sociations  of  an  indolent  or  vagabond  life  into  habits  of  industry.  We 
me  across  one  of  this  class  the  other  day, — a  little  fellow  of  less  than 
dozen  years.  He  was  at  work  in  the  field  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  His 
ce  lighted  up  with  a  perfect  glow  of  satisfaction  when  allusion  was 
ade  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  employed.  He  had  done  **  lots"  of 
oughing  this  spring,  he  said,  all  alone.  It  was  plain  that  manual  labor 
id  developed  something  more  than  muscle  in  him ;  for,  previous  to 
s  indenturing,  he  had  not  been  known  as  a  particularly  energetic  boy. 
If  remunerative  employment  is  provided  for  the  young,  either  in  city 

country,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  certain  class  to  avail  themselves  of 
I  privileges.  The  poor  are  driven  to  it.  The  middling  classes  seek  it 
r  the  purpose  of  making  money.  •  There  may  be  danger  in  such  cases, 

in  large  manufacturing  towns,  that  purely  intellectual  pursuits  will 
>  neglected.     It  may  be  necessary  even  to  pass  laws  compelling  parents 

keep  their  children  unemployed  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  in  order 
at  they  may  attend  school.  But  generally  speaking,  the  danger  is  in 
e  opposite  direction.  Education,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  an  obliga- 
)n,  physical  exercise  as  a  recreation  is  likewise  a  pleasant  duty, — but 
)rk  is  a  bore.  There  is  an  aristocratic  element  in  society  which  de- 
ands  that  all  labor  of  the  hands  shall  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  servile 
udger}'. 

Doubtless  the  newly  established  agricultural  colleges  will  do  some- 
ing  toward  popularizing  the  system  of  education  which  has  its  basis 

a  judicious  application  of  theories  to  the  work  of  every-day  life. 
3uny  men,  even  from  the  families  of  the  wealthy,  may,  with  this  kind 

instruction,  find  pleasure  in  working  out  with  the  spade  and  pick 
5wers  to  queries  proposed  in  the  class-room. 

But  schools  of  a  lower  grade  founded  on  a  similar  plan,  are  also 
feded — home  establishments,  where  labor  may  be  systematically  joined 
th  study.  A  moderate-sized  farm  will  furnish  employment,  four  or 
e  hours  a  day,  for  a  dozen  or  twenty  boys,  under  the  superintendence 

a  competent  instructor,  and  in  rainy  weather  or  during  the  winter 
eir  mechanical  genius  might  be  exercised  in  the  construction  of  useful 
id  ornamental  articles,  or  in  such  repairs  as  are  constantly  required  on 
&rm.  Four  hours  a  day  for  application  to  books,  and  four  for  labor, 
ith  the  remainder  for  recreation  and  repose,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
)od  division  of  time.  Study  sharpens  the  appetite  for  labor  ;  and  vice 
rsa,  when  thus  methodically  joined.  If  this  course  could  be  pursued 
rough  the  year,  with  occasional  short  intermissions  and  holidays,  it 
3uld  be  an  improvement  on  the  six  or  seven  hours  of  study  now  re- 
tired in  schools  for  a  certain  term,  followed  by  a  long  vacation,  in 
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which  the  child  forgets  much  that  he  has  learned,  and  is  often  wearied 
with  having  nothing  to  do. 

It  will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  make  fathers  and  mothers  believe  all 
this,  and  even  more  difficult  to  induce  educators  to  adopt  the  plan.  The 
field,  we  acknowledge,  does  not  look  \tTy  promising.  A  private  school 
established  on  this  principle  would  be  conceived  of  as  a  very  cheap  school. 
The  labor  of  the  children  ought  to  pay  in  part  for  the  tuition,  and  hence 
the  terms  must  be  low.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  whatever  is  accomplished  must  be  done  under  the  eye  and 
by  the  directions  of  an  instructor,  and  even  then  oftentimes  in  an  awk- 
ward manner.  Doubtless  the  profits  of  such  service,  even  at  the  ordinary 
rates  of  tuition,  would  not  be  large.  The  competent  educator  who 
hazards  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  must  not  undertake  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  pecuniary  remuneration  alone.  The  good  which  may  be  wrought 
out  in  preparing  the  young  for  future  usefulness,  and  the  advance  which 
will  thus  be  made  toward  a  proper  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  labor  in  its 
relation  to  the  training  of  the  intellect,  will  serve  as  the  highest  reward. 


GRAMIMATICAL  NOTES. 
XIV. — ^Verbs  in  the  Singular,  m'ith  two  or  more  Nominatives. 

THE  general  rule  that  two  or  more  subjects  connected  by  and  (ex- 
pressed or  implied)  require  a  plural  verb,  admits  of  several  excep- 
tions.    Some  of  these  are  clear  and  very  generally  conceded. 
The  verb  should  be  in  the  singular,  for  example — 

1.  When  two  or  more  nouns  conjointly  name  but  one  object;  as, 
^^ Flesh  and  blood  (=  man)  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee." — McUt.  xvi.  17. 
**  When  the  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  published,  its  author  was  nearly 
forty-two  years  old." — N,  Am,  Rev,y  Jan.  1864.  **I  do  not  think  there 
is  another  old  man  and  woman  (=  couple)  in  Christendom  who  ought  to 
be  so  thankful  as  my  husband  and  I." — Schccn,  Cotta  Fam.,  p.  442. 

2.  When  two  or  more  nouns  successively  name  but  one  object  under 
different  characters  or  phases;  as,  **His  questionable  originality  znd 
glowing  metaphor  \J  attentio,  a  stretching-to'^  was  found  adoptable,  intelli- 
gible, and  retains  our  name  for  it  [attentioa]  to  this  day." — Carlyle, 

**Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  ihQ  father,  and  the  husband  prays  " — Burns, 

3.  When  a  singular  subject  is  repeated  for  emphasis,  limitation,  or 
eA'tension  of  meaning ;  as,  *  *  In  the  mutual  influence  of  body  and  soul, 
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there  is  a  wisdom,  a  wonderful  wisdom^  which  we  cannot  fathom. " — Mur- 
ray s  Gram,  **Pure  democracy ^  and  pure  democracy  alone,  satisfies  the 
former  condition  of  this  great  problem." — Macaulay's  Miscel,  **Our 
own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  that  of  not  a  few  of  our  fellow-teachers, 
f^/j/fr/wj  these  views. " — Mass,  Teach,,  April,  1864. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  are  preceded  by  each  or  every,  ex- 
pressed or  implied  ;  as,  ^^^wevy  plant  and  every  animal  has  its  country.  '* — 
Gold  Foil,  ''During  the  day  every  available  horse,  cart,  wagon,  and 
icheel'barraw  was  in  use." — Afton, 

5.  When,  of  several  connected  nominatives  preceded  by  no,  that 
nearest  to  the  verb  is  in  the  singular ;  as,  *  *  In  nature  there  is  no  *  Fi/ih 
Avenue,*  no  /avoritism,  no  exclusweness,  no  QO%\\y  pews,  along  the  cathe- 
dral aisles  of  her  grand  old  woods." — N,  Am.  Rco,,  Jan.  1863.  *'No 
gardens,  no  cultivated  patches,  no  attempt  at  anything  ornamental  relieves 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  premises." — Harp,  Mag.,  Feb.  1863. 

6.  When  two  or  more  subjects  are  preceded  by  not,  and  that  next  to 
the  verb  is  in  the  singular ;  as, 

* '  Not  enjoyment^  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way." — Longfellow, 

7.  When  the  verb  follows  the  first  of  several  nominatives,  and  that 
nominative  is  in  the  singular  ;  as,  *  *  The  Af/«/^rfl»«^«/ of  the  two  friends 
was  the  same,  and  their  habits  and  /oj/fj  very  similar. " — N,  Am,  Rev,, 
April,  1863. 

8.  When  two  nouns  are  connected  by  and,  the  one  of  which  is  in  the 
singular  and  taken  affirmatively,  and  the  other  taken  negatively;  as, 
'*This  is  vf\i2X  Josselyn,  and  no  other  author,  calls  the  first  colony  of  New 
Plymouth." — Hutch,  Hist,  Mass,  **A11  work,  and  no  play,  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy." 

9.  When  a  singular  nominative  is  followed  by  appositional,  qualifying, 
or  explanatory  terms ;  as,  ^*  All  that  makes  a  figure  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world, — ^the  employments  of  the  busy,  the  enterprises  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  warlike, — ^the  virtues  which  form  the  happiness,  and 
the  crimes  which  occasion  the  misery  of  mankind, — originates  in  that  silent 
and  secret  recess  of  thought  which  is  hidden  from  every  human  eye. " — 
Anon.  **  Servitude,  or  the  dependence  and  consequent  subordination  of  the 
weak  to  the  strong,  of  the  ignorant  to  the  intelligent,  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  in  some  form  has  existed  in  all  ages." — N,  Am,  Rev,,  Jan.,  1864. 
*'Each  class  [of  rhetorical  figures],  the  metaphor  and  the  metonymy  m 
particular,  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  several  tribes." — Campb.  Rhet, 
**  A  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time — always  four  and  sometimes 
five  hours  a  day — ^was  taken  up  in  this  way." — Boyd,  Leis,  Hours, 
''Their  vesture,  helms  and  all,  is  snowy  white. — Lalla  Rookh, 

10.  When  the  subject  consists  of  a  phrase,  a  moUo,  2l  ^iON^\\i^  ot  's.o^^ 
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similar  combination  of  words  taken  as  a  whole ;  as,  God  and  the  right 
has  been  the  battle-cry  of  civilization  throughout  the  world." — TurnbuIL 

■^  ^^ Little  and o/ten  fills  the  purse." — Treas,  of  KnonvL 

^^  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. " 
II.  And,  in  general,  when  the  sentence  is  so  framed  that  each  suc- 
cessive subject  is  dropped  for  another,  the  verb,  following  the  last  sub- 
ject, agrees  with  it  only,  and  is  understood  to  the  others;  as^  **The 
solitary  wagoner^  the  lonely  shepherd^  even  the  feeble  mother  of  an  idiot 
boy,  furnishes  lessons  in  the  reverence  for  humanity. " — Bancroft,  Miscd. 
"All  order,  all  subordination,  all  unanimity  was  lost." — Irving,  Col, 
**What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart  1" — Thomson,  "In 
reading  these  interrogatories,  sometimes  their  number,  sometimes  their 
character,  sometimes  the  motive  which  seems  to  prompt  them,  impresses 
me  unpleasantly." — N,  V,  Obs.,  June  15th,  1865.  "These  changes  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  this  ebb  andfiow  of  significance,  is  constantly  going 
on." — Swinfon,  Ramb.  among  Wds,  p.  38.  "All  those  minute  circum- 
stances belonging  to  private  life  and  domestic  character,  a// that  gives 
verisimilitude  to  a  narrative  and  individuality  to  the  persons  introduced, 

•  ;!r  still  known  and  remembered  in  Scotland." — Scott,  Dedic,  to  Ivanhoe. 
"The  rudest  habitation,  the  most  uncompromising  and  sczniy portion  of 
land,  in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a  little  paradise."—. 
Irving,  SL  Bk,  "These  constitute  the  great  problem  on  the  solution 
of  which  onr  prosperity,  and  perhaps  our  existence  as  a  nation  depends," — 
Cheever,  "  Her  literature,  her  progress  in  art  and  science,  but  above  all 
her  rapid  advance  in  industrial  pursuits,  was  universally  acknowledged." — 
Harp,  Mag,,  Sept.,  1862.  "Under  its  influence  the  country,  ^\try part 
of  the  countr}',  has  prospered  beyond  all  former  example." — E,  Everett. 
Sometimes  the  last  of  several  subjects  expresses  a  general  summing  up 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding.  The  verb  in  this  case  agrees  with 
the  last  subject  only;  as,  "  War,  peace,  darts,  rivers,  everything  in  short, 
is  alive  in  Homer's  writings." — Blair,  "The  hill  country  of  Judea,  the 
hills  and  plains  of  Samaria,  the  vale  of  Shechem,  with  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
upon  either  hand,  the  great  plain  of  Galilee,  the  vale  of  Nazareth,  Tabor 
and  Gilboa,  Hermon  and  Lebanon, — every  spot  in  nature  that  Jesus  visited 
or  looked  upon,  w  there  unchanged." — N.  Am.  Rev.,  July,  1863.  "The 
grief  oi  Gamaliel,  the  indignation  of  the  Pharisees,  the/i/rv  of  the  Hellen- 
istic churches,  all  this,  he  knew,  was  before  him." — Conyheares  Life  of 
Paul, — Sometimes  the  expression  all  this,  or  some  equivalent  phrase, 
though  suppressed,  is  implied.  In  this  case,  the  verb  should  be  in  the 
singular,  just  as  in  the  preceding  example.  Thus,  ^^  Out  country,  one 
constitution,  one  destiny  is  sharply  inscribed  upon  the  past  annals  of  our 
nation."— Pr^  H,  B,  Smith, 
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But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  so  clear  whether  the  verb  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  more  subjects  should  be  in  the  singular  or  in  the 
plural.  The  rules  of  the  grammars,  if  literally  applied,  would  lead  us 
to  pronounce  the  use  of  a  verb  in  the  singular,  in  these  cases,  to  be  in- 
correct And  yet  examples  without  number,  of  this  kind,  come  to  us 
with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish.    We  give  instances  of  some  of  them. 

1.  When  the  verb  is  introduced  before  the  subjects,  and  the  writer 
evidently  connects  it  in  construction  with  the  first  of  them  only,  or  with 
each  of  them  singly  and  successively,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
singular  is  not  improper  ;  as, 

**  Thirty  days  haih  September y 
Aprils  June,  and  November, " 
That  is,  eacA  has  thirty  days. — **  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  ihe  grea/ness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  g/orj^,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ^ — i  Chron,  xxix.  1 1. 
This  is  as  though  it  read,  "Thine  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power  is 
thine,  and  the  glory  is  thine,  and  the  victory  is  thine,  and  the  majesty  is 
thine ;"  and  is  more  emphatic  and  impressive  than  if  the  verb  were  in 
the  plural,  however  correct  the  latter  might  be. — '*  There  was  the  great- 
est possible  concord,  and  the  least  possible  avarice." — Watson's  Sattust, 
p.  14.  The  very  structure  of  the  sentence  seems  to  forbid  the  use  of 
were.  And  yet  we  should  say,  "The  greatest  i^s'&WAq  concord  and  the 
least  possible  aikzrice  were  manifest." — "Beneath  his  light  and  joyous 
exterior,  there  was  a  strong  witl znd  a  vigilant  conscience." — N.  Am.  Rev,, 
Jan.,  1864.  Here,  again,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject,  and 
is  understood  to  the  other.  However  correct  it  may  be,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly stiff  and  unnatural  to  say,  "Beneath  his  light  and  joyous  exte- 
rior there  were  a  strong  will  and  a  vigilant  conscience. "  And  yet  all 
w^ould  agree  in  saying,  "A  strong  will  and  a  vigilant  conscience  ivere 
beneath  his  light  and  joyous  exterior." — " There  zc;aj  the  high-spirited 
cavalier,  bound  on  romantic  enterprise ;  the  hardy  navigator,  ambitious 
of  acquiring  laurels  in  unknown  seas ;  the  roving  adventurer,  seeking 
novelty  and  excitement ;  the  keen,  calculating  speculator,  eager  to  profit 
by  the  ignorance  of  savage  tribes ;  the  pale  missionary  from  the  cloister, 
anxious  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  or  devoutly  zealous  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith." — Irving,  Col.  The  verb  here  is  evidently 
to  be  supplied  to  each  successive  subject.  The  singular,  therefore,  is 
correct.  But  place  the  first  two  words  last,  and,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
making  the  trial,  was  there  will  not  do  :  it  must  be  were  there,  for  the 
verb  looks  back,  not  to  the  last  subject  merely,  but  to  all  of  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  quantity  or  amount  rather  than  of  number 
is  involved  in  a  subject  consisting  of  two  or  more  nominatives.  In  that 
case  the  verb  is  properly  in  the  singular,  just  as  it  should  be  when  the 
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subject  is  in  the  plural  and  denotes  quantity — ^^Three-fourlhs  of  the  wood 
IS  cut'* — ^as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  paper.*  Examples: — '*/j 
there  not  decision^  and  principle ^  and  patriotism  in  our  public  men  suffi- 
cient to  meet  such  cases?" — N.  Y.  Obs.,  Jan.  14th,  1864.  The  three 
nouns,  decision,  principle,  and  patriotism,  as  used  here,  do  not  convey  an 
idea  of  plurality  at  all.  Let  any  one  try  the  verb  in  the  plural — ^^  Are 
there  not  decision,  and  principle,  and  patriotism  in  our  public  men 
sufficient  to  meet  such  cases  ?"  This  is  the  same  precisely  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  ^*  Are  there  not  sufficient  decision,  and  principle,  and  patriotism, 
etc.  ?"  which,  to  us,  seems  scarcely  any  better  than  *^  Are  there  not  a 
sufficiency  of  decision,  and  principle,  etc.  ?"  The  use  of  the  word  suffi- 
cient indicates  an  idea  of  quantity,  and  justifies  the  use  of  is. — **The 
whole  style  and  manner  of  Dr.  Guthrie  is  such  as  to  attract  all  and  offend 
none." — Independent,  March  21st,  1861.  Had  the  writer  said,  **The 
style  and  manner  of  Dr.  Guthrie,"  or  "Dr.  Guthrie's  style  and  manner," 
he  would  have  spoken  distinctively  of  two  things,  and  should  have  used 
are  instead  of  is.  But,  by  saying  **  The  whole  style  and  manner,"  he  gives 
an  idea  of  entireness  and  unity  to  the  subject,  which  demands  a  verb  in 
the  singular. — ''There  is  much  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  the  notions 
of  some  people." — Watts,  Here  we  have  an  idea  of  quantity — ^^ much 
confusion  and  inconsistency" — which  calls  for  a  verb  in  the  singular. 
So  also  in  the  following  :  ''There  tvas  much  rain  and  great  thunder," — 
Irving,  Col.  The  impropriety  of  the  plural,  in  these  two  cases,  appears 
at  once  on  substituting  it  for  the  singular  forms  is  and  lias.  "There  are 
much  confusion  and  inconsistency,"  etc.  "There  were  much  rain  and 
great  thunder."  No  good  writer  or  speaker  ever  deals  in  such  lan- 
guage.— "  There  ztJfZJ  great  alarm  and  confusion  among  the  persons  on 
board." — N.  Am,  Rev.,  April,  1864.  Here  a  certain  amount  of  some- 
thing is  spoken  of.  The  idea  of  an  amount  is  an  idea  of  unity  ;  and  an 
idea  of  unity  calls  for  a  verb  in  the  singular.  The  following  example  is 
another  of  the  same  kind  :  "While  it  lasted,  there  was  great  drinking, 
singing,  and  telling  of  tales. " — Irving,  Sk.  Bk, 

3.  Again,  two  or  more  nouns  which  express  certain  related  ideas,  or 
different  and  perhaps  complementary  phases  of  thought,  are  often  so 
used  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  oneness  in  the  general  thought  rather  than 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  phases.  In  such  cases,  the  verb  should  also  be 
in  the  singular.  Examples  :  "The  recovery  and  restoration  of  very  many 
half- forgotten  and  wholly  unsupplied  Saxon  words,  and  of  some  of  the 
melodious  endings  which  gave  such  variety  and  charm  to  rhyme,  is  yet 
possible." — Marsh,  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  174.  The  different  acts  of  finding 
what  had  been  lost,  and  of  replacing  what  had  been  removed,  expressed 

*  Am.  Ed,  Monthly^  September,  1367. 
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respectively  by  recovery  and  restoration^  are  considered  as  simultaneous, 
and  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Hence  the 
author  speaks  of  them  as  one — '*  is  yet  possible/'  And  his  language  is 
correct  '*  The  recover)'  and  restoration"  is  phraseology  that  implies  two 
acts,  considered  jointly.  But  **///^  recovery  and  the  restoration"  is  lan- 
guage that  speaks  of  two  acts,  considered  individually  and  apart, — lan- 
guage that  necessarily  conveys  the  idea  of  plurality.  Had  these  been 
the  author's  words,  he  should  and  doubtless  would  have  written  ^^  are 
[instead  of  w]  yet  possible."  The  same  is  true  of  the  following  :  "The 
use  and  signification  [not,  *  and  the  signification']  of  the  interjections  em- 
ployed in  any  language /i/r^wiiw  a  very  tolerable  key  to  the  character  of 
the  people  who  speak  it." — Do,,  p.  295.  **  When  they^r«  and  direction 
of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood. "—;///«/W,  Dedication,  "The 
acknowledged  end  and  aim  of  the  higher  branches  is  culture  and  disci- 
pline."— Mass,  TecLch,,  vol.  xvL,  p.  85.  "The  end  and  aim" — "the 
end  aimed  at," — one  thing  viewed  from  two  different  points. — "In  his 
earlier  days,  there  was  perseverance  and  completeness  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. " — Irving,  Washington,  *  *  Perseverance  and  completeness" — *  *  per- 
severance even  to  completeness. "  The  two  ideas  are  so  closely  involved 
as  to  seem  one,  there  being,  in  the  case  referred  to,  no  perseverance 
without  completeness,  and  no  completeness  without  perseverance.  And 
yet  we  should  ourselves  prefer  to  say,  "In  his  earlier  days,  perseverance 
and  completeness  were  manifest  in  all  his  undertakings." — "This  meta- 
phor and  metamorphosis  of  words  is  exceedingly  curious. " — Swinton,  Ram- 
bles, p.  38.  The  w^ord  this  gives  union  and  unity  to  the  ideas  embodied  in 
metaphor  and  metamorphorsis,  and  calls  for  is, — "This  kindliness  of  temper, 
and  this  disposition  to  dwell"  upon  what  was  bright  in  others,  ....  was  a 
most  prolific  source  of  happiness  to  him." — N,  Am,  Rev.,  Jan.,  1864. 
The  idea  of  both  subjects  is  one ;  hence  the  verb  is  properly  in  the  sin- 
gular.— "Here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty," — Irving,  Sk. 
Bk,  That  is,  evidence  amounting  to  certainty. — "There  is  a  wonderful 
splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation  of  those  quick  and 
ardent  climates." — Do,,  Col,  Splendor,  variety,  and  luxuriance  are  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  one  thing  denoted  by  a,  and  spoken  of  as  "won- 
derful."— "When  we  go  in,  the  cheering,  clapping,  and  stamping  at  first 
strikes  one  with  a  strange  sensation." — Mrs,  Stawe,  Sun,  Mem,,  i.,  p.  84. 
The  cheering,  clapping,  and  stamping  are  simultaneous  and  properly 
viewed  as  one  act. 

Examples  like  these,  which  we  need  not  multiply  any  farther,  are 
found  in  all  good  \\Titers,  and  should  be  considered  correct :  not  be- 
cause they  are  found  ihere,  but  because  they  accord  with  the  grammati- 
^1  principles  of  the  language. 

We  should  like,  before  closing,  to  give  some  examples  in  which  the 
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rule,  that  two  or  more  subjects  coupled  by  and  require  a  plural  verb,  has 
been  improperly  set  aside ;  and  others  in  which  the  rule  has  been  fol- 
lowed when  it  ought  not  to  have  been. 

1.  **Such  generosity  and  self-denial  was  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
East." — Abbot fs  Nap,^  i.,  p.  199.  Generosity  and  self-denial,  though 
kindred  virtues,  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  one. — **In  this  unity  consists 
[consist]  at  once  our  greatness  and  our  happiness, " — -Jos.  Holt, 

*'  When  the  scourge 
Inexorable  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance." — Milton,  Par,  Z.,  ii.,  9a 
The  repetition  of  the  article  indicates  two  distinct  things — the  scourge 
and  the  hour — a  plurality.  If  these  acted  successively,  that  is,  if  two 
successive- acts  of  calling  were  spoken  of,  the  verb  would  belong  to  but 
one,  the  nearest,  of  the  nominatives,  and  therefore  be  properly  in  the 
singular.  But,  as  they  act  together,  calls  should  be  ccdl, — "The  con- 
tinuous wind  and  sunshine  of  yesterday  and  to-day  is  drying  up  the  roads 
very  fast" — N,  K  Herald,  March  ist,  1862.  Two  things — ^wind  and 
sunshine — ^both  continuous,  and  acting  unitedly,  it  is  true ;  but,  for  all 
this,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  clearly  preserved ;  so  that  the  verb  should  be 
in  the  plural. — "What  appears  [appear]  to  have  been  Jesus'  demeanor  and 
position  here?" — Strong,  "As  a  whole,  the  sfyle  and  selection  of  words 
zvas  remarkably  correct. "  Say,  "The  style  and  the  selection  of  words 
were,"  etc.,  there  being,  properly,  two  distinct  things  sp>oken  of.  The 
following  examples  err  in  a  similar  manner :  *  *  The  sq/ety  and  [the] 
honor  of  the  empire  zvas  [were]  principally  intrusted  to  the  legions." — 
Gibbon,  *  *  The  labor  and  [the]  risk  of  the  voyage  was  [were]  rewarded 
with  almost  incredible  profit." — Bo.  In  cases  like  these,  in  which  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  nominatives  cannot  properly  be  considered  one, 
the  article  before  the  first  nominative  should  be  repeated,  and  the  verb 
be  put  in  the  plural. 

2.  "The  whole  teaching  and  design  of  the  Bible  are  [is]  to  confirm 
this  view. "  "All  distillation  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  are  [is]  forbid- 
den."— N,  F,  Herald,  March  6th,  1862.  All  relates  to  both  distillation 
and  sale,  and  sums  them  together  in  one.  Similar  to  this  is  the  follow- 
ing :  "  It  is  in  exceptions  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  that  almost  all 
vigor  and  character  of  style  consist," — Alford,  Q,  Eng,,  p.  124.  "Su- 
preme power  and  authority  !  Thzi power  and  authority  are  God's."  The 
idea  of  supreme  power  and  authority  is  an  idea  of  unity.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  referring  to  such  power  and  authority,  we  should 
use  the  word  H,  or  this,  or  that,  not  they,  or  these,  or  those/ — "Supreme 
power  and  authority  I  TTiat  is  God's."  If  this  is  correct,  "That  power 
and  authority  are  God's"  should  be,  "That  power  and  authority  ix 
God's."    Still  it  would  be  correct,  and  some  might  prefer,  to  say,  "Su- 
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preme  power  and  supreme  authority  1  That  power  and  that  authority 
[or  These]  are  God's."  So,  '*  It  possesses  that  general  form  and  appear- 
ance which  indicate  a  disposition  to  fatten. " — Youalt  on  Sheep,  The  idea 
expressed  by  /arm  and  appearance  in  this  connection  is  an  idea  of  unity. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  word  ihaty  which  denotes  but  one  and  which 
qualifies  the  whole  combination  form  and  appearance.  The  nominative 
which,  therefore,  which  relates  to  this  combination,  is  in  the  singular, 
and  should  have  a  verb  to  correspond — indicates, — "This  thundering 
and  howling  were  [was]  not  the  cry  of  an  enemy,  but  the  mighty  voice  of 
God." — Martyrs  of  Spain^  p.  341. 

The  following  line,  from  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope,  contains  an 
error  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 

'*  When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return,*^ 
The  conjunction  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  connect  the  two  nominatives 
here ;  and  yet  the  poet  evidently  regards  it  as  doing  so.     What  it  con- 
nects are  two  propositions ;  for  what  is  meant,  and,  but  for  the  measure 
and  rhyme,  probably  would  have  been  said,  is, 

**  When  soul  returns  to  soul,  and  dust  returns  to  dust;'' 

Or, 

"When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  returns." 

This  shows  that,  properly  speaking,  the  verb  of  the  first  clause  is 
omitted,  and  that  expressed  in  the  second  should  be  in  the  singular. 
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PROBABLY  no  question  of  equal  importance  has  been  less  discussed 
than  that  concerning  the  relative  value  of  knowledge  and  its  pur- 
suit. Is  the  possession  of  knowledge,  or  the  mental  exercise  involved 
in  its  pursuit  the  higher  end  ?  The  problem  is  curious,  and  its  practi- 
cal importance  among  the  highest  Not  less  curious  than  the  question 
itself  is  its  decision,  or  rather  decisions  ;  since  it  has,  without  actual  dis- 
cussion, been  decided  with  the  greatest  readiness  in  both  ways.  The 
majority,  without  hesitation,  have  declared  the  possession  of  knowledge 
the  superior  end,  while  every  philosopher  who  has  considered  the  ques- 
tion has  as  readily  decided  otherwise.  Says  Aristotle,  "The  mind  is 
perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity."  "If,"  says  P6re  Male- 
branche,  "  I  held  truth  captive  in  my  hand,  I  should  open  my  hand  and 
let  it  fly,  in  order  that  I  might  again  pursue  and  capture  it."  Says  Les- 
sing,  "Did  the  Almighty,  holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his 
left  Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  tender  me  the  one  I  might  prefer — in 
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all  humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should  request  Search  after  Truth" 
Says  Pascal,  *  *  It  is  ever  the  contest  that  pleases  us,  and  not  the  victory. 
Thus  it  is  in  play ;  thus  it  is  in  hunting ;  thus  it  is  in  the  search  after 
truth."  ** Science,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "is  a  chase,  and  in  a 
chase  the  pursuit  is  always  of  greater  value  than  the  game. "' 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  another  of  not  less  practical 
importance.  Is  the  matter  or  the  method  of  study  of  the  higher  import- 
ance. This  though  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  is  not  fully 
dependent  upon  it,  since  the  value  of  method  is  equally  noticable  in  the 
mechanical  arts  and  handicrafts ;  and  few  will  deny  upon  reflection  that 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  our  whole  mass  of  mental  acquisition,  in 
nearly  every  single  case  the  facility  for  further  acquisition  is  of  more 
value  than  the  fact  acquired.  This,  too,  throwing  out  of  the  question  at 
present  the  culture  or  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  considering  only 
the  practical  utility.  The  greatest  philosophers  are  here  at  one.  Des- 
cartes, co-ordinately  with  Bacon,  the  pioneer  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
with  him  the  great  lawgiver  of  modern  science,  attributed  whatever  he 
had  accomplished  more  than  other  men,  to  the  superiority  of  his  method. 
The  great  boast.of  Bacon  was  that  his  method  abolished  the  aristocracy 
of  genius  ;  and  the  greatest  legacy  he  conferred  upon  posterity  was  the 
revealing  of  the  fact  that  moderate  intellect  properly  and  methodically 
directed  may,  by  dint  of  attention,  accomplish  great  results.  He  liber- 
ated mediocrity  from  its  serfdom,  and  recalled  genius  from  its  brilliant 
but  purposeless  flights,  to  useful  labor  in  arranging  and  classifying  the 
numberless  facts  collected  by  the  close  and  methodical  attention  of  more 
patient  laborers. 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  question,  there  has  been  an  equally  ready 
practical  denial  of  the  comparative  importance  of  method.  Ever}'  reflect- 
ing teacher  will  at  once  admit  that  the  greatest  enemy  he  has  to  encounter 
is  the  want  of  method  in  his  pupils.  They  spend  weeks,  and  perhaps 
months,  in  learning  what  he  knows  he  could  master  in  a  few  hours,  or, 
at  most,  days.  He  knows  that  they  are  working  at  the  short  arm  of  the 
lever.  The  memory  is  excessively  burdened.  The  mind  of  the  student 
is  converted  into  a  storehouse  (oftener  a  lumber-room)  of  disordered  and 
heterogeneous  acquirements.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  students  who  are 
least  methodical,  suff*er  most  from  the  mental  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  a  course  of  study.  This  naturally  results  from  the  great  disad\*an- 
tage  at  which  the  mental  labor  of  such  students  is  performed.  The 
same  thing  is  learned  again  and  again,  as  often  at  least  as  its  accidental 
form  is  changed.  What  the  student  learns  in  Arithmetic  must,  to  a  great 
degree,  be  learned  in  Algebra.  His  Latin  is  but  little  assisted  by  his 
English,  and  his  Greek  by  his  Latin.  He  may  separately  master  the 
English,  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  and  the  French,  and  each  at 
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nearly  as  great  an  exertion  as  if  the  others  were  unknown.  The  princi- 
ples common  to  all  are  relearned  with  each,  and  even  then  without  being 
in  any  way  united  or  referred  to  community.  Still  less  does  subsequent 
acquisition  exert  any  reflex  influence  upon  that  already  in  the  mind.  In 
fact,  we  may  paradoxically  say  of  such,  In  the  mind  is  out  of  mind. 
Scholars  of  this  class  are  always  getting  rusty.  The  great  source  of 
this  difficulty  lies  in  this.  The  person  never  becomes  properly  master 
of  his  mental  furniture,  whether  original  or  acquired.  There  may  be 
much  in  his  mind,  much  even  of  value,  but  it  is  not  ready.  He  is  like 
a  mechanic  with  a  shop  well  supplied  with  tools  of  all  kinds,  but  so  dis- 
ordered that  their  very  number  is  a  hindrance,  rather  than  a  help.  Facts 
are  received  in  bulk,  and  never  after%vard  analyzed.  The  old  and  the 
new,  the  valuable  and  the  comparatively  worthless,  are  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  fact  presented  to  a  methodi- 
cal mind.  It  is  first  thoroughly  analyzed.  What  is  new  is  separated 
from  what  is  already  well  known.  What  is  valuable  is  discriminated 
from  the  valueless.  It  is  turned  over,  compared  with  other  like  facts, 
placed  in  all  possible  relations,  till  at  once  it  is  found  wholly  unnecessary 
to  commit  it ;  it  is  already,  if  important,  linked  with  so  many  facts  that  it 
is  impossible  to  forget  it.  Such  a  scholar  seldom  is  conscious  of  com- 
mitting to  memory.  What  he  learns  fastens  to  him,  and  no  effort  can 
shake  it  off.  Instead,  however,  of  this  process,  a  lesson  is  usually  com- 
mitted by  dint  of  constant  repetition,  totally  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
however  well  it  may  be  recited  while  each  thought,  each  word,  brings  in 
that  which  is  to  follow,  it  is  connected  with  nothing  else,  and  even  if 
not  forgotten,  there  is  nothing  to  spontaneously  suggest  it  to  the  mind. 

Closely  allied  to  this  fault  is  that  of  habitual  inattention.  This  is  less 
often  a  separate  fault  than  the  necessary  result  of  the  other.  There  are 
but  few  minds  capable  of  long-continued  attention  to  a  single  thing.  In 
most,  exhaustion  is  in  such  a  case  almost  instant.  Fix  the  eyes  closely 
upon  a  single  letter  of  a  printed  page,  and  note  how  soon  the  effort  be- 
comes acutely  painful.  Confine  the  attention  to  a  single  isolated  thought, 
and  if  you  are  capable  of  doing  so  completely  and  intensely,  note  how 
soon  the  effort  becomes  intolerable  painful.  Give  the  mind  free  play, 
and  the  act  becomes  pleasurable.  If  each  fact  stands  isolated,  it  results 
that  the  first  must  be  the  case.  The  effort  to  attend  to  it  will  be  like  that 
of  fixing  the  eye  upon  a  single  letter,  and  the  pain  soon  induces  distrac- 
tion of  the  attention.  Connect  it  in  its  natural  relations,  and  instead  of 
a  point  we  have  a  wide  field  over  which  we  may  roam  with  pleasure,  and 
yet  attend  closely  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  education,  our  progress  is 
and  must  be  slow.  The  facts  acquired  are  comparatively  unimportantor 
at  least  are  such  as  might  afterward  be  learned  in  vastly  less  time.     They 
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are  necessary  as  a  foundation  to  the  subsequent  superstructure,  but  their 
value  is  evidently  mainly  as  a  preparation  to  future  study,  and  should  be 
estimated  mainly  with  reference  to  their  training  in  method.  Yet  no 
attention  is  paid  to  this :  the  progress  of  the  child  is  estimated  by  the 
facts  learned ;  by  its  progress  in  matter,  rather  than  method.  The 
teacher,  often  against  his  own  judgment,  is  urged  on  by  a  m  ^  /ergo 
compelling  him  to  crowd  his  pupils  over  studies  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
cludes proper  method.  No  time  is  allowed  for  this.  Our  primary 
schools  especially,  which  should  be  mental  gymnasia,  training-schools, 
measure  their  success  by  acquisition,  rather  than  growth.  A  text-book 
could  hardly  hope  for  success,  if  it  made  the  method  of  study  even  co- 
ordinate with  its  matter.  Yet  it  is  evident,  upon  consideration,  that  the 
latter  is  much  more  readily  and  perfectly  attained  through  the  former 
than  it  possibly  can  be  without  it. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  the  question  only  from  the  so-called  prac- 
tical side.  When  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  higher  light,  the  case  be- 
comes incomparably  stronger.  Man  is  placed  upon  the  earth  as  its 
monarch.  The  earth,  the  air,  and  the  ocean  contribute  to  his  bodily 
welfare.  These  all  are  his  servants,  whose  highest,  noblest  office  is  to 
,  minister  to  his  wants.  He  would  be  pronounced  a  madman  who  phy- 
sically made  himself  the  servant  of  nature.  His  Maker  has  surrounded 
him  with  food  for  mental  growth.  The  facts  of  the  world,  external  and 
internal,  are  in  that  state  of  complexity,  yet  not  confusion,  that  admits 
science  to  unravel  part  of  the  intricate  plan,  while  there  is  ever  that  be- 
yond to  lead  us  on.  But  as  the  body  is  more  than  food,  so  is  the  mind 
more  than  that  by  which  it  grows,  and  however  noble  the  object  of 
thought,  the  mind  is  more  than  knowledge ;  and  if  we  pronounce  him 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  man  who  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  the  will 
of  an  equal,  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  enthrones  the  servant,  and 
bows  down  to  that  which  should  serve  him  ? 
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IN  Mr.  Farrar's  volume  of  Essays*  on  a  Liberal  Education,  is  one 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  mathematical  and  natural  science 
master  in  the  celebrated  Rugby  School,  which  to  our  mind  is  one  of  the 
best  contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  relations 
of  Science  and  Literature  in  general  education  that  has  been  published. 

^  MacmWUti  &c  Co.*.  "Lotv^otv^  \%€i. 
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In  the  course  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Wilson  makes  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  teaching  natural  science  in  schools, — a 
subject  on  which,  he  justly  remarks,  there  is  much  misconception  ;  and 
his  suggestions  are  so  eminently  sensible  and  practical,  that  we  transcribe 
the  following  for  the  sake  of  commending  both  the  spirit  and  the  method 
to  certain  American  teachers  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  teaching 
science,  and  teaching  it  scientifically,  while  they  are  really  doing  neither. 

This  class  of  teachers  is  well  represented  in  a  fashionable  young  ladies* 
seminary  that  we  have  in  mind.  A  pupil  of  this  school — it  ranks 
among  the  first  in  the  country — one  day  remarked  to  us  that  she  could 
not  "endure"  Botany.  It  was  ** perfectly  horrid,"  she  said.  We  knew 
her  to  be  fond  of  flowers  :  why  then  should  she  hate  the  study  of  them  ? 
A  few  questions  solved  the  difiiculty.  Her  first  plunge  into  Botany  (?) 
had  been  into  the  Linna&an  System  of  Classification,  which  she  had  been 
set  to  commit  to  memory  I  and  all  her  study  of  the  **  horrid"  science 
had  resulted  merely  in  the  acquisition  of  a  gibberish  of  -andrias,  'Cea'as, 
'gynias,  and  so  on,  that  would  have  frightened  a  disciple  of  Jussieu. 

The  extensive  sale  of  the  text-book  of  Botany  used  in  that  school  is 
proof  that  the  **  exquisite  perverseness"  of  its  method  is  not  disapproved 
in  more  than  one  school,  and  by  more  than  one  teacher.  In  fact  the 
greater  part  of  our  science  teaching  is,  we  fear,  equally  unscientific. 

"There  are  two  different  methods  of  teaching  science:  one,  the 
method  of  investigation  ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first 
starts  with  the  concrete  and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts 
and  ends  with  laws :  begins  with  the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  un- 
known. The  second  starts  with  what  we  call  the  principles  of  the  science  ; 
announces  laws  and  includes  the  facts  under  them  :  declares  the  un- 
known and  applies  it  to  the  known.  The  first  demands  faith,  the  sec- 
ond criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  far 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-books,  and  is  the  method 
on  which  many  unscientific  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science. 
What  this  former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science  :  for  science  is 
nothing  else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme 
applications  this  principle  is  obvious  enough  :  it  would  be  absurd  to 
teach  boys  classification  from  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimental 
science  by  an  investigation  into  the  organic  bases.  A  certain  broad  array 
of  facts  must  pre-exist  before  scientific  methods  can  be  applied.  This 
order  cannot  be  reversed.  And  this  is  illustrated  by  the  profound  anal- 
ogy that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  an  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  world.     Generation'  after  generation  of  men  passed 
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away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  observation 
of  facts ;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  worid  the  uncontrollable  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-lying 
principles  of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  same  desire  is  based  in  the 
individual  on  the  same  kind  of  experience.  Where  there  is  wide  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  science  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  up.  After  centuries 
of  experience  the  Philosophice  Naiuralis  principia  were  published. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogeneous  with  pre-existing 
knowledge.  It  is  of  no  use  to  supply  purely  foreign  facts  ;  they  must 
be  such  as  the  learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  be  so  similar  in 
kind  that  his  knowledge  of  them  is  equally  secure :  such  that  he  can 
piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmentary  but  widening  experience.  It  is 
to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that  alone,  that  you  must  dig  down  to 
get  a  sure  foundation.  And  the  facts  of  your  science  must  reach  con- 
tinuously down,  and  rest  securely  thereon.  Otherwise  you  will  be  build- 
ing a  castle  in  the  air.  Hence  the  master's  business  is  to  take  up  the 
knowledge  that  already  exists  ;  to  systematize  and  arrange  it ;  to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there  ;  to  connect  scraps  of  knowledge  that 
seemed  isolated  ;  to  point  out  where  progress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of 
facts  ;  and  to  show  how  to  remedy  the  ignorance.  Rapidly  knowledge 
crystallizes  round  a  solid  nucleus  ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is 
suited  to  the  existing  knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the 
growing  mass :  and  if  he  is  unwise  and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have 
been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something  which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth 
most  vivid  and  suggestive,  but  for  which  his  boys  are  unripe,  he  will  see 
them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the  cock  despised  the 
diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or  still 
worse,  less  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  whole  as  a  dead  and  choking 
formula. 

On  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and 
Experimental  Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific 
teaching  at  schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar 
knowledge.  Both  can  so  be  taught  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown — from  his  observations  and  experiments  to 
his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  ascend  by  continuous  steps  from  induc- 
tion to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that  he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream 
of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  rather  than  things.  The  logical 
processes  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete  illustrations  of  uni- 
versal logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considerations  mark 
the  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  of  Geology  and  Physiology,  in  which  the 
doctrines  must  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a  boy's  command,  and  which  re- 
quire so  much  knowledge  before  the  doctrines  can  be  seen  to  be  well 
founded.     And  these  considerations  exclude  Chemistr>',  as  an  elemen- 
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tary  subject  at  least,  since  there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the 
learner's  mind  on  which  the  foundations  can  be  laid.  On  all  grounds 
the  teaching  of  Chemistry  should  follow  that  of  Experimental  Physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science 
may  degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be 
crammed  is  to  have  words  and  formulae  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws 
are  realized.  Geology  and  Chemistry  are  frightfully  crammable.  But 
Botany  and  Experimental  Physics  are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram. 
What  they  might  become  with  bad  text-books  and  a  bad  teacher  I  can- 
not, indeed,  say ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  consideration.  For  it  is 
possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics  with  exquisite 
perverseness,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  singular  advantages  as 
subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel  the 
learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  before  the  condition  of  exist- 
ence of  a  name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  be  wanted,  is  fulfilled ;  to  cumber 
the  learner  with  a  terminology  that  is  unspeakably  repulsive  when  given 
too  soon — given  before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been 
gone  through  ;  to  give  the  principles  of  classification  before  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  species  has  called  out  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and 
difference,  and  has  shown  the  necessity  of  classification  ;  to  give  theories 
of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a  wild  and  grotesque  romance ;  to  teach, 
in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may  be  done  by  truly 
scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only  method. 
Witness  Adrien  de  Jussieu's  **Botanique." 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  widening  for  your  boys  the 
basis  of  facts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniformities  of  a  low  order,  and  let 
them  hazard  a  few  generalizations.  The  boys  will  far  outrun  their  mas- 
ter. Their  tendency  to  make  generalizations  of  the  most  astounding 
kind  is  both  amusing  and  instructive ;  it  constantly  reminds  me  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Philosophy ;  it  is  the  proof  that  there  is  both  the  power  to 
be  trained,  and  a  need  of  the  training.  A  theory  is  necessary  to  obser- 
vation. !Make  them  verify,  and  expurgate,  and  prune,  and,  if  need  be, 
reject  their  theories  by  a  constant  appeal  to  facts  ;  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  search  for  truth,  and  so  search  for  more  facts  and  more  accurate 
observations ;  and  thus  the  crystal  pyramid  of  their  science  grows,  its 
base  ever  widening,  its  summit  ever  rising. 

The  art  of  the  schoolmaster  is  a  maieutic  art  now  as  it  >vas  in  the  days 
of  Socrates  ;  it  is  still  his  business  to  make  his  boys  bring  their  notions 
to  the  light  of  day,  to  the  test  of  facts ;  constantly  to  require  verification  ; 
but  as  often  as  possible  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of  discovery.  He  may 
guide  them  to  the  treasure,  but  let  him  unselfishly  give  them  the  delight 
of  at  least  thinking  they  have  found  it.  This  is  the  charm  that  tempts 
them  on,  and  is  the  highest  reward  they  can  win.     At  first  the  seeming 
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progress  is  slow,  but  it  soon  accelerates,  and  the  avidity  for  learning  soon 
compensates  for  the  apparent  poverty  of  the  results  at  first 

I  insist  upon  this  point  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  very  likely  to  be  overlooked  :  and  as  Botany  seems  the  best 
subject  for  beginning  to  train  boys  in  scientific  methods,  and  as  no  Eng- 
lish work  is  thoroughly  to  be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  botanical 
teaching,  I  shall  devote  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  to  the  illustration  from 
Botany  of  what  I  hold  to  be  the  true  method  of  beginning  to  teach  science. 

Suppose  then  your  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  before  you,  of  ages  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson  ;  some  curious 
to  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  any  thing ;  some 
convinced  that  it  is  all  a  folly.  You  hand  round  to  each  boy  several 
specimens,  say  of  the  Herb  Robert ;  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you 
ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts  of  it.  **  Some  pink  leaves"  is  the 
reply.  "  How  many  ?"  *'  Five. "  *'  Any  other  parts  ?"  **  Some  little 
things  inside. "  ' '  Anything  outside  ?*'  * '  Some  green  leaves. "  '  *  How 
many?"  "Five."  "Very  good.  Now  pull  off  the  five  green  leaves 
outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side;  next  pull  off  the  five  pink  leaves, 
and  lay  them  side  by  side  :  and  now  examine  the  little  things  inside. 
What  do  you  find?"  **A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  things."  '*PuU  them 
off  and  count  them  :"  they  find  ten.  Then  show  them  the  little  dust- 
bags at  the  top,  and  finally  the  curiously  constructed  central  column, 
and  the  carefully  concealed  seeds.  By  this  time  all  are  on  the  alert 
Then  we  resume  :  the  parts  in  that  flower  are,  outer  green  envelope, 
inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust-bags,  and  the  central 
column  with  the  seeds.  Then  you  give  them  all  wall-flowers  :  and  they 
are  to  write  down  what  they  find  :  and  you  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  has  found  six  ^^  storks"  inside  his  wall- 
flower, and  you  make  him  write  on  the  blackboard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
class  the  curious  discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental 
varieties  in  future ;  and  you  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the 
structure  of  the  central  column.  Then  you  give  them  all  the  common 
pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  hour  they  have 
learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  four  floral  whorls,  though 
they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 

•  Next  lesson-time  they  come  in  looking  more  in  earnest,  and  you  give 
them  single  stocks  and  white  alyssum,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonder- 
fully like  the  wall-flower ;  and  you  have  a  lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable 
marrow,  some  of  which  are  being  passed  round  while  you  draw  two  of 
them  on  the  board.  The  difference  is  soon  discovered ;  and  you  let 
them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  The  green  outer 
leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud  ;  the  central  organ  is  for  the  seeds  ;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  the  others  ?    Then  you  relate  stories  of  how  it  was  found  out 
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what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is  :  how  patient  Germans  lay  in  the  sun  all 
day  to  wait  for  the  insects  coming  :  and  how  the  existence  of  a  second 
rare  specimen  of  some  foreign  t^ee  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long- 
widowed  spouse  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  last  producing  perfect  seeds. 
A  little  talk  about  bees,  and  moths,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures, 
finding  out  what  they  have  seen,  and  your  second  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  third  lecture  you  take  the  garden  geranium,  and  beg  them  to 
examine  it  very  closely  to  see  if  it  is  symmetrical.  Several  will  discover 
the  unsymmetrical  outer  green  leaves ;  one  or  two  will  discover  the  hol- 
low back  of  the  stem  :  then  the  pelargonium,  and  its  more  visible  un- 
symmetry :  then  the  common  tropaeolum  :  in  each  of  which  they  find 
also  the  same  parts,  and  count  and  describe  them :  and  lastly,  the  tro- 
paeolum  Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregularity  :  and  they  are  startled 
to  find  that  the  curious-looking  flower  they  know  so  well  is  constructed 
on  the  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  lesson  they  have  learned  something  of  irregular  flowers,  as  referred 
to  regular  types — something  of  continuity  in  nature. 

So  in  succession,  for  I  cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through 
flowers  where  the  parts  cohere,  as  in  the  campanula,  through  plants  de- 
ficient or  odd,  through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all 
the  simple  flowers  you  can  find  ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  scheme 
on  which  a  simple  flower  is  made.  Then  you  challenge  them  to  a  dan- 
delion or  daisy  :  and  each  has  to  write  down  his  ideas.  Your  one  or 
two  geniuses  will  hit  it :  some  will  be  all  wrong,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt ;  the  majority  fairly  puzzled.  You  give  them  no  hint  of  the  solu- 
tion, tell  them  to  lay  it  aside ;  and  you  give  them  the  little  thrift,  and 
challenge  them  to  find  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  attached.  This  many 
will  do,  and  pick  out  the  little  seed  with  its  long  thread  of  attachment, 
and  then  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  struc- 
ture ;  and  find  its  seeds  too,  and  be  charmed  to  discover  the  remains  of 
its  poor  outer  green  envelope,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.  How  proud 
they  are  of  the  discovery !  they  think  they  have  the  key  of  knowledge 
now.  And  then  you  begin  a  little  terminology, — calyx  and  sepals,  co- 
rolla and  petals,  stamens  and  pollen,  pistil  and  stigma,  and  so  on  ;  and 
test  their  recollection  of  the  forms  of  all  the  flowers  they  have  examined. 
Then  you  notice  the  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves  on  a  twig  of  oak,  or 
'  thorn,  or  willow,  and  the  internodes ;  and  the  overlapping  of  the  sepals 
of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert ;  the  altemance  of  the  parts ;  and  finally 
they  work  out  the  idea  that  the  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  and  are 
a  sort  of  depressed  spiral  of  leaves  with  the  internodes  suppressed.  A 
few  monstrosities  and  pictures  are  shown,  and  the  grand  generalization 
is  made ;  the  pistils  are  re-examined  with  fresh  interest  to  test  the 
theory ;  and  all  their  old  knowledge  is  raked  up  once  more.     Then, 
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too,  the  value  of  the  theory  is  criticised;  and  a  lesson  of  caution  is 
learnt. 

Then  a  step  fonvard  is  made  toward  classification,  by  cohesion  and 
adhesion  of  parts ;  and  the  floral  schedule  is  worked ;  and  so  step  by 
step  to  fruits,  and  leaves,  and  stems,  and  roots,  and  the  wondrous  modi- 
fications of  parts  for  special  uses,  as  in  climbing-plants ;  and  the  orchids, 
which  are  a  grand  puzzle  till  a  series  of  pictures  from  Darwin  step  in  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan  of  the  flower.  Then  some  chemis- 
try of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  experiments,  and  the  functions 
of  all  the  organs  are  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  descriptive  terms  are 
given,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  by  the  history  and  the  sys- 
tems of  classification,  with  constant  reference  however  to  the  other  con- 
ceptions that  the  class  has  gained. 

Such  a  method  as  this  has  many  advantages.  It  is  thoroughly  scien- 
tific, however  irregular  it  may  seem,  and  a  professor  of  Botany  may  smile 
or  shed  tears  over  it  for  anything  I  care ;  and  the  knowledge  is  gained 
on  a  sound  basis  of  original  observation.  Whatever  flower  a  boy  sees 
after  a  few  lessons,  he  looks  at  with  interest,  as  modifying  the  view  of 
flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is  tempted  by  his  discoveries  :  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually  transferring  to  the  known  : 
all  that  he  sees  finds  a  place  in  his  theories,  and  in  turn  reacts  upon 
them,  for  his  theories  are  growing.  He  is  fairly  committed  to  the  strug- 
gle in  the  vast  field  of  observation,  and  he  learns  that  the  test  of  a  theorj' 
is  its  power  of  including  facts.  He  learns  that  he  must  use  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  dis- 
covering truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  people's 
views,  and  of  forming  an  opinion  of*his  own.  He  learns  that  nothing 
in  the  plant,  however  minute,  is  unimportant;  that  he  must  observe 
truthfully  and  carefully ;  that  he  owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a  perpetual  faith.  No  wonder  that  Bot- 
any, so  taught,  is  interesting :  no  wonder  that  M.  Demogeot,  who  visited 
some  English  schools  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  French  Emperor, 
expressed  himself  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and  intelligence  of 
the  botanical  class  of  one  of  my  colleagues. 

Very  possibly  a  master  might  make  his  boys  get  up  a  book  on  Botany, 
and  learn  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the  book, — cellules  and 
parenchyme,  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  medullary  rays, 
petioles  and  phyllodes,  rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmose 
and  exosmose,  secretions  and  excretions,  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and 
ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit ;  and  possibly  a  boy  of  good 
digestion  might  survive  it  and  pass  a  respectable  examination  in  a  year's 
time.  But  this  is  not  the  aim.  And  even  if  in  this  way  a  greater  num- 
ber of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  method  of 
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investigation.  A  master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching 
facts  and  principles  is  far  inferior  to  a  willing  pupil's  power  of  learning 
and  mastering  them.  He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them  :  nor 
will  he  be  disappointed.  Those  who  have  in  them  anything  of  the 
naturalist  will  collect  and  become  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
species,  and  follow  out  the  study  with  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  mass, 
to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a  very  unimportant  mat- 
ter, but  who  can  appreciate  a  sound  method  of  investigation  and  proof, 
will  have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  by  those  who  speak  of  teaching  science,  and  yet 
have  never  tried  it,  that  a  method  which  would  succeed  with  a  few  nat- 
uralists, might  utterly  fail  with  the  mass. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  growth  of  mind  in  which  there  is  considerable 
activity  and  considerable  power  of  accumulation,  but  little  power  of 
method.  And  to  insist  at  this  stage  on  rigorous  definitions,  on  sternest 
formality,  is  to  forget  the  indications  given  by  nature  alike  in  the  growth  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  world.  In  a  boy's  mind  is  only  the  dawning  twi- 
light of  science,  which  brightens  out  slowly,  if  at  all,  into  the  perfect  day. 

A  boy  leave^the  botanical  class  as  a  rustic  leaves  the  militia  after  three 
months'  drill.  He  has  gained  something  :  he  is  more  awake,  can  listen 
and  learn  better,  knows  what  he  is  about ;  in  fact  he  has  been  drilled. 
Year  after  year  I  have  had  new  boys  and  old  in  my  classes,  and  always 
have  been  able  to  notice  that  at  first  the  new  boys  seemed  to  be  at  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  old,  although  the  subject  I  was 
teaching  had  no  reference  to  Botany. " 


When  books  were  few,  to  get  through  one  was  a  work  of  time 
and  labor;  what  was  written  with  thought  was  read  with  thought,  and 
with  a  desire  to  extract  from  it  as  much  of  the  materials  of  knowledge  as 
possible.  But,  when  almost  every  person  who  can  spell,  can  and  will 
write,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  read,  except 
by  reading  ever}'thing ;  and  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  now  trans- 
acted through  the  press,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  printed,  if 
we  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on.  Opinion  weighs  with  so  vast  a 
weight  in  the  balance  of  events,  that  ideas  of  no  value  in  themselves  are 
of  importance  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  they  are  ideas,  and  have 
a  hona-fidc  existence  as  such  anywhere  out  of  Bedlam.  The  world,  in 
consequence,  gorges  itself  with  intellectual  food  ;  and,  in  order  to  swal- 
low the  more,  holis  it.  Nothing  is  now  read  slowly,  or  twice  over.  Books 
are  run  through  with  no  less  rapidity,  and  scarcely  leave  a  more  durable 
impression  than  a  newspaper  article.  It  is  from  this,  among  other 
causes,  that  so  few  books  are  produced  of  any  value. — MilL 
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Reasons  Wanted. 


IT  may  safely  be  assumed  that  every  person  who  has  the  interests  of 
education  at  heart,  desires, 

1.  That  Teaching,  as  a  vocation,  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Profession : 
and  not  that  merely,  but  to  its  true  rank  as  the  highest  profession. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  teacher  cease  to  be  mere  empiric  practice, 
and  become  an  Art,  based  on  well-deOned  principles,  in  harmony  with 
the  right  development  and  the  highest  needs  of  man  :  so  that  the  young 
teacher,  after  serving  a  proper  apprenticeship  in  a  training-school  or  else- 
where, shall  be  able  from  the  first  to  work  correctly  and  understandingly. 

3.  That  the  laws  of  human  development,  as  well  as  the  true  order  and 
method  of  presenting  knowledge,  be  discovered — if  not  already  known — 
and  properly  stated ;  so  that  the  educator  may  have  a  scientific  basis  to 
work  from,  and  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  his  own  more  or  less 
limited  experience,  or  the  limited  experience  of  the  few  teachers  whom 
he  may  be  able  to  consult  in  any  emergency. 

As  many  years  of  observation  and  patient  recording  of  facts  may,  and 
probably  will  be  necessary  before  a  true  science  of  Education  can  be  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  particularly  to  be  desired, 

4.  That  the  known  facts  and  principles  of  education  be  collected,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  carefully  studied,  and  some  theory  or  theories 
propounded  which  will  serve  in  education,  as  Darwin's  theory  of  Selection 
does  in  Natural  History,  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  observers  upon 
those  problems  in  Education  which  most  require  solution,  and  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  them  to  make  and  record,  and  direct  them  in  mak- 
ing and  recording  the  observations  needed  to  put  Education  on  a  sound 
scientific  basis. 
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As  it  is,  there  being  no  one  grand  objective  point  aimed  at  by  educa- 
tional investigators,  and  no  means  of  determining  what  has  already  been 
accomplised,  the  working  force  is  scattered  and  misapplied.  Successive 
generations  of  teachers  go  over  and  over  the  same  ground,  each,  it  may 
be,  constantly  progressing,  but  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  making  no  ab- 
solute advancement.  Educational  investigations  commonly  leave  no 
tangible  result  The  inventor  in  mechanic  arts  leaves  his  machine. 
The  next  inventor  improves  upon  it  Each  step  forward  is  a  permanent 
advance.  And  so  it  is  in  other  departments  of  material  progress.  But  so 
it  is  not  in  Education.  The  teacher  dies,  and  his  experience,  except  in 
rare  instances,  dies  with  him.  The  new  teacher  begins,  not  where  his 
predecessor  left  oflf,  but  at  the  beginning.  We  have  more  teachers  now 
than  formerly,  consequently  a  wider  field  is  covered,  more  work  is  done, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  are  in  some  degree  educated. 
The  educational  army  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  gradually 
brought  up  to  the  "front"  But  has  the  advance  guard  gone  forward 
any? 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  best  teacher  of  to-day  has  any  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  necessary  in  education,  or  pursues,  on  the  whole, 
any  better  method  than  the  best  teacher  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  Education  is  not  a  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  absolute  improvement ;  that  the  best  possible  methods  were 
the  first  to  be  adopted,  and  that  the  only  question  which  now  remains  is 
one  of  means  and  amount  To  be  sure  this  does  not  accord  with  the 
general  notion  ;  but  the  general  notion  may  not  be  well  founded.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  trouble  one  to  give  satisfactory  proof  that  it  is  well 
founded  in  fact 

The  first  thing  requisite  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  any  object,  is  a 
definite  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  done.  A  second  and  not  less 
important  thing  is  that  the  work  be  prosecuted  with  directness  and  with 
all  the  force  that  can  be  concentrated  upon  it  Neither  of  these  condi- 
tions has  thus  far  characterized  the  work  of  Education.  There  is  no 
harmony  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  Education  is,  or  what  it  is  fon 
There  is  still  greater  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  it 
should  be  pursued.  And  what  is  worse,  little  progress  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing toward  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulties  involved. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  thoughtful  educators  and  others 
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who  have  given  attention  to  this  matter,  may  not  only  disclose  the  causes 
which  determine  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  but  also  stimu- 
late a  spirit  of  obsen'ation  and  inquiry,  and  serve  to  secure  that  concert 
of  action  among  progressive  teachers  which  must  prevail  before  reform 
will  be  possible.  In  the  hope  of  calling  out  such  views,  we  submit  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Why  is  Teaching  not  a  Profession  ? 

2.  Why  is  there  no  well-defined  Art  of  Teaching  ? 

3.  Why  is  there  no  slated  Science  of  Education  ? 

4.  Wliy  has  improvement  in  Educational  Methods  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvement  and  multiplication  of  the  means  and  requirements 
of  education — ^the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  the  increasing  demands  of  modem  life  for  a  higher  culti\'a- 
tion  of  the  people  ? 


The  Unstated  Scienxe, 

WITH  respect  to  the  science  of  Education,  we  are  about  where  the 
world  M-as  with  respect  to  Astronomy  before  the  day  of  Coper- 
nicus. The  principles  of  teaching  are  stated  loosely  and  in  a  hypothe- 
tical way.  They  lie  scattered  in  the  minds  of  scattered  teachers  and  stray 
books,  a^-aiting  the  touch  of  the  master-wand  that  shall  cr)'stallize  them 
and  make  them  authoritative.  Enough  is  discovered  to  show  us  that 
Education,  unlike  Astrology  and  like  Astronomy,  is  or  will  be  a  science. 
Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  pupil  who  feels  that  he  has  been  taught  by 
this  or  that  teacher,  whose  name  he  singles  out  with  gusto  from  among 
the  names  of  other  teachers  of  whom  he  can  utter  no  appreciation.  And 
the  fact  that  the  average  man  and  woman  receives  and  keeps  up  una>vares 
the  progressiveness  of  the  world  in  knowledge,  shows  that  a  work  of 
teaching  goes  on.  But  how  vague  is  the  mode  !  Who  has  had  stated  to 
him  satisfactorily  how  the  thing  is  done  ? 

.  The  cramming  method,  so  extensively  practised  in  the  schools,  is  dis- 
cernible enough.  But  that  is  not  scientific.  There  is  not  a  single  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it.  It  produces  mental  dyspeptics  or  parrots,  not 
rcalizcrs.  It  docs  not  get  at  the  intellect  directly  at  all.  You  cannot 
find  in  it  any  basis  whatever  for  a  science.     It  stands  opposed  to  science. 
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It  tends  to  crush  out  scientific  progress  in  teaching.  While  it  does  pro- 
duce a  measure  of  glib  recitation,  it  does  not  awaken,  feed,  and  develop 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  pupil.  The  wide  acceptance  of  it,  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  it,  the  apathy  which  accompanies  it  with  reference  to  the 
methods  which  seek  to  make  the  pupil  realize  what  is  presented  to  him, 
only  shows  how  mediaeval  we  are  in  our  stage  of  progress  toward  an 
authoritative  statement  of  the  science  of  teaching. 

Our  teachers'  associations,  which  have  professedly  in  view  the  interests 
of  the  work  of  teaching,  are  thorough  in  no  particular  save  in  darkening 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  .  The  frivolity  which  so  generally 
prevails  at  these  associations  is  varied  mostly  by  grave  discussions  of  the 
old  questions  relative  to  the  cramming  methods.  The  disputants  that 
are  mostly  heeded  are  not  genuises  in  teaching.  We  have  no  expec- 
tation that  from  the  teachers'  association,  in  its  present  condition,  will 
be  reached  forth  the  wand  that  would  crystallize  the  principles  of 
teaching  into  a  stated  science;  or  even  that  it  will  afford  much  help 
to  the  world  in  its  efforts  at  progress  toward  the  statement  of  the 
science. 

What  is  needed,  we  believe,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  convention 
of  teachers,  composed  only  of  those  who  feel  the  need  of  a  fidl  and  au- 
thoritative statement  of  the  science  of  Education.  The  eflfect,  we  believe,  ? 
would  be  extraordinary.  A  single  convention  would  not  complete  the 
work,  but  it  would  condition  statements  of  principles,  and  direct  scien- 
tific observation  and  study.  A  succession  of  such  conventions  from  year 
to  year,  or  oflener,  would  give  an  astonishing  impetus  to  educational 
progress. 


Artistic  Teaching. 

SHOULD  the  science  of  teaching  ever  be  stated  fully  and  authorita- 
tively, we  should  yet  fail  of  attaining  progress  in  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  teaching  so  far  as  we  should  continue  to  rely  upon  the  efforts  of 
teachers  upon  whom  nature  has  not  bestowed  the  capacity  to  become 
artists.  As  certainly  as  that  a  man  or  a  woman  must  be  bom  with  the 
faculty  of  eloquence  or  be  forever  incapable  of  becoming  eloquent  by 
training,  so  must  a  man  or  woman  be  bom  with  the  faculty  .of  teaching, 
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or  be  forever  incapable  of  becoming  a  genuine  teacher  by  means  of  train- 
ing. The  great  need  of  the  world  is  artistic  teaching.  As  it  is,  we  blunder 
into  the  apprehension  of  knowledge,  rather  than  perceive  it  in  its  beauty 
.  as  portrayed  before  our  eyes  by  the  artist  hand.  We  wander  through  a 
wilderness  of  facts,  and  are  left  to  the  chance  spontaneous  working  of 
our  faculties  to  perceive  and  realize  the  laws  that  live  within  the  facts 
and  give  them  relationship.  Men  of  genius  are  more  the  pioneers  than 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  They  lead  the  march  to  new  facts,  and  tfie 
world  looks  on  and  is  amazed  rather  than  instructed.  We  need  the 
artistic  teacher  to  show  us  the  principles ;  to  refer  the  facts  to  their  appro- 
priate principles ;  to  get  at  our  spiritual  insight ;  to  feed  us  with  the 
spirit  of  phenomena,  so  that  when  we  see  a  fact  we  shall  understand  its 
nature  and  its  place.  We  need  the  artist  who  shall  put  a  stop  to  the 
process  by  which  we  are  crammed,  and  shall  sustain  the  process  by  which 
we  shall  assimilate.  We  need  the  artist  who  shall  put  a  stop  to  our 
wondering  and  our  blundering,  and  shall  by  means  of  teaching  produce 
in  us  the  perception  of  all  things  and  the  realization  that  all  things  are 
ours. 

An  instinct  has  put  into  circulation  the  saying  that  the  teacher's 
vocation  rjnks  in  importance  second  to  none  in  its  direct  influence  upon 
men ;  but  the  instinct  has  in  view  the  vocation  of  the  artist  teacher. 
Were  all  teachers  artists  the  instinct  of  the  world  would  be  satisfied,  and 
would  show  its  satisfaction  by  making  the  wages  of  teachers  as  are  the 
wages  which  recognized  artists  generally  receive  from  the  world.  The 
multitude  of  unartistic  teachers  who  throng  the  teacher's  sphere  and 
occupy  the  high  places  therein,  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  feet  that 
teachers'  wages  are  small  as  compared  with  the  wages  pertaining  to  work 
in  other  professional  spheres.  The  world  feels  a  contempt  which  it  is 
loth  to  utter  for  the  unartistic  teachers  whose  bustling  efforts  produce  such 
grotesque  results.  By  reason  of  this  throng  of  blind  guides,  teaching 
has  never  yet  been  led  on  to  the  condition  of  an  authoritative  science 
and  art,  of  a  recognized  vocation  and  profession.  The  unartistic 
teachers  have  had  the  management  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole 
s}'stem  is  corrupt  by  reason  of  self-seekers.  And  the  world  sees  this, 
hardly  knowing  that  it  sees.  The  scattered  artists  among  the  host  are 
the  health  of  the  system,  but  the  health  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  off  the 
disease,  and'  the  physician  is  needed. 
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THE  population  of  Chicago,  October,  1866,  was  200,000.  Now,  it 
is  claimed  to*  be  240,000;  the  number  between  6  and  21  being 
over  53,000.  The  number  of  school  buildings  reported  as  owned  by  the 
city  is  32  ;  six  more  were  rented.  In  these  buildings  there  were  one 
high  school,  28  district  schools,  and  3  Independent  Primaries.  In 
the  High  School  there  were  employed  twelve  teachers,  of  whom  four 
were  women ;  in  the  District  Schools,  284  teachers  were  employed,  of 
whom  only  17  were  men;  and  in  the  Independent  primaries  21,  all 
women.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  27,260.  The  aver- 
age number  belonging  was  16,392  ;  or  31  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. ThQ  average  daily  attendance  was  15,413.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  to  a  teacher  was,  in  High  School,  31  ;  in 
District  School,  55  ;  in  Primary  School,  60— in  the  Grammar  Grades,  57  ; 
in  all  Primary  Grades,  60.  The  cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled  was,  for 
tuition,  $8.35,  for  incidentals,  $2.54 — total,  $10.89.  Taking  as  a  basis 
of  calculation  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  the  cost  for 
each  pupil,  including  all  expenses  and  six  per  cenL  upon  the  valuation 
of  school  property,  was  $21.15.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses was  a  trifle  over  $432,000 ;  of  which  about  $230,000  were  paid  to 
teachers.  In  all  important  particulars  the  report  shows  an  improvement 
on  the  preceding  year.  The  assertion  made  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(See  Monthly,  July,  1868)  that  there  were  in  Chicago  upwards  of  20,000 
children  deprived  of  school  privileges,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
beyond  the  truth  :  still,  as  the  city  Superintendent  has  **no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  accommodations  for  ten  thousand  children  would  be  filled 
within  one  month,  if  furnished  by  the  first  of  September,"  the  Tribune's 
strictures  could  not  have  been  entirely  unwarranted.  The  salaries  paid 
to  teachers  in  Chicago  are  good.  The  teachers  in  the  High  School  re- 
ceive from  $1,000,  the  salary  of  female  assistants,  to  $2,400,  the  salary 
of  the  principal.  The  Principals  of  District  Schools  receive  from  $1,800 
to  $2,000,  according  to  the  time  they  have  been  employed.  Female 
principals  of  District  and  Primary  Schools  receive  $1,000,  as  also  do  the 
head  assistants.  Assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  departments  begin 
with  $450,  which  is  gradually  increased  to  $700,  the  limit.  The  com- 
parative tables  of  statistics  of  Public  Schools,  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
country,  given  on  page  196-9,  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

MILWAUKEE. — ^The  census  of  1863  gives  Milwaukee  a  population 
of  68,000.  If  the  rate  of  increase  that  prevailed  during  the  three  preced- 
ing years  continued  until  1867,  the  population  of  the  city  must  have 
been  at  that  time  not  far  from  80,000.  The  school  census  for  the  year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1867,  gives  the  number  of  school  age  (between  four 
and  twenty),  as  22,135.  The  number  between  six  and  sixteen,  the 
actual  **  school  age,"  maybe  estimated  at  about  15,000.  The  census 
reports  as  attending  public  schools,  7,013.  The  school  records  show 
an  enrollment  of  9,424,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,908.  For  these 
there  were  sixteen  schools,  employing  ninety-six  teachers.  The  number 
attending  the  42  private  schools,  swells  the  entire  school-going  popula- 
tion to  15,823,  with  an  estimated  attendance  of  8,530.     The  Superin- 
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tendent  contrasts  the  latter  number  with  the  legal  school  population 
(22,135),  and  asks  where  are  the  13,884  that  are  not  in  school.  This 
is  overdoing  the  matter.  A  little  reflection  would  show  that  at  least  half 
of  the  absentees  were  too  young  or  two  old  to  be  counted  as  school  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  half  the  remainder  would  attend  school  if  they  could. 
The  number  enrolled  in  the  schools  seems  to  show  that  the  most  of  them 
made  the  attempt  but  failed,  probably  for  want  of  room.  The  capacity 
of  the  schools  is  not  given  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  to  a 
teacher  was  over  fifty  pupils,  shows  that  there  could  not  have  been  much 
room  left  empty.  So  the  fault  seems  to  lie  with  the  city  for  not 
providing  sufficient  school  accommodation,  rather  than  with  the  children 
for  neglecting  to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  furnished.  The  average 
number  enrolled  to  a  teacher  was  a  fraction  under  100.  The  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  are  exceedingly  low — the  average  of  all  being  less  than 
$460.  The  Principals  of  Grammar  departments  receive  $1,200;  of 
Intermediate  and  Primary,  from  $500  to  $600.  The  assistants  receive 
from  $330  to  $450,  very  few  of  them  getting  over  $290.  The  cost  of 
instruction  for  the  year  was  $6.45  for  each  child  enrolled  ;  or  $12.39  ^*^r 
each  pupil  in  daily  attendance.  The  whole  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 
\iz.%  $44,090;  the  amount  expended  for  all  school  purposes,  $60,836. 

ST.  LOUIS. — ^The  population  of  St  Louis,  as  determined  by  census, 
Nov.,  1866,  was  204,000.  The  number  between  5  and  21  was  66,880, 
and  the  estimated  number  between  6  and  16  somewhat  over  40,000. 
The  number  of  schools  reported  by  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  end- 
ing August,  1867,  was  36,  with  seats  for  13,510  pupils.  Thirty-one  of 
these  schools  were  classed  as  District  Schools,  three  were  for  colored 
children,  one  was  a  High  School,  and  one  a  Normal  School.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  was  229,  of  whom  only  21  were  men. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  15,291 — less  than  40  percent  of 
the  number  between  6  and  1 6,  yet  nearly  two  thousand  more  than  there 
were  scats  for.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  was 
io>754,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  a  little  over  10,000.  Only  859 
of  the  pupils  were  between  6  and  7  years  of  age.  The  school  accom- 
modations are  so  insufficient  that  the  Superintendent  wisely  gives  the 
preference  to  children  over  seven.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  was 
1 1  years.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  all  the  schools, 
was  47  ;  the  highest  average  in  any  school  being  60.  The  yearly  sala- 
ries of  teachers  range  between  $250  and  $2,750.  Seventy-seven  teachers 
get  less  than  $600  each;  106  receive  $600;  51  receive  from  $650 to 
$900;  16  receive  $1,000;  and  27,  from  $1,200  to  $2,750.  The  aver- 
age salary  was  $725.77,  or  $14.85  for  each  pupil.  The  incidental  ex- 
penses increased  the  cost  per  scholar  to  $16.84  for  each  pupil. 

The  Meetings  of  the  National  Associations  at  Nashville  were  well  at- 
tended, and,  on  the  whole,  very  successful.  Mr.  Van  Bokkelen,  late 
Superintendent  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  President  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Edward  Danforth,  for  the  past  six  years  city  Superintendent  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. ,  will  devote  the  most  of  his  time  during  the  fall  to  instruc- 
tion in  Teachers'  Institutes.  Mr.  Danforth  has  had  much  experience  as 
an  educator,  and  also  as  a  conductor  of  Institutes. 
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RUSSIA. — A  petition,  signed  by  four  hundred  ladies,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  praying  that  the  professors 
in  the  universities  may  give  lectures  to  women,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  le- 
gitimate desire  for  higher  instruction. 

BENGAL. — ^The  London  Spectator  says  that  it  is  considered  so  neces- 
sary in  Bengal  that  girls  should  be  married  young,  that  bridegrooms  are 
often  tempted  with  a  dower.  The  price  varies  according  to  qualifications, 
and  oddly  enough  the  highest  qualification  is  a  university  degree.  The 
lad  who  would  have  accepted  i2ioo,  demands,  if  he  has  a  degree,  ^£250, 
and  always  gets  it.  Fathers  in  fact  compete  with  one  another,  and  the 
lucky  holder  of  a  diploma  is,  as  it  were,  put  up  at  auction.  Of  course, 
the  bidders  are  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  idea  that  a  candidate  for 
office,  having  a  diploma,  will  be  favored  by  the  government ;  but  there 
is  something  else.  Bengalese  respect  intelligence  above  everj'thing  but 
pedigree,  and  they  see  in  the  deploma  an  honest  and  thorough  test  of 
it — ^an  opinion  extremely  creditable  to  the  university  examiners. 

CHINA. — The  Nation,  on  the  authority  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ger- 
man Oriental  Society,  says  that  a  new  University  has  been  founded  at 
Pekin,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  project  originated  with  Prince  Kung,  whose  memorials 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  subject  are  given  in  full  in  the  above-mentioned 
journal.  A  large  space  in  the  programme  of  study  being  devoted  to  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  the 
necessary  buildings  have  been  erected,  with  an  observatory  constructed 
after  European  models,  and  equipped  with  the  best  instruments.  The 
professors  are  mostly  French  and  German.  These  gentlemen  are  already 
in  Pekin  studying  the  Chinese  language,  and  otherwise  fitting  for  their 
peculiar  work.  The  innovation  of  course  meets  with  the  most  bitter 
opposition  from  the  learned  caste,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly of  erudition ;  and  Prince  Kung  is  accused  of  treason  against  the 
venerable  traditions  of  the  nation,  and  of  disgracing  the  Celestial  Empire 
by  introducing  foreigners  as  instructors.  The  institution  is  expected  to 
go  into  operation  in  about  two  years,  and,  if  well  managed,  will  produce 
very  important  results.  Prince  Kung,  in  his  last  memorial  and  propo- 
sals addressed  to  the  Emperor,  refers  to  a  general  petition  which  had 
been  presented  previously,  and  which  we  believe  set  forth  pretty  well  the 
prinoiples  on  which  the  new  institution  is  founded.  If  so,  there  is  to  be 
an  examination  of  candidates  before  admission  :  the  pupils  are  to  live  in 
the  university,  so  that  they  may  be  within  easy  reach  of  their  masters,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  ;  there  are  to  be  monthly  examinations  ; 
every  three  years  there  will  be  a  general  examination  ;  successful  students 
will  be  admitted  into  the  public  service.  One  regulation — proposed,  but 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  adopted — is  to  the  effect  that  **the  students 
shall  be  properly  paid  while  pursuing  their  studies ;  and  this  pay  shall 
consist  not  of  board  and  lodging  merely,  but  also  of  a  sum  of  ready 
money  monthly,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  not  indulge  in  melancholy 
reflections,  which  are  fatal  to  mental  activity." 
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TEACHERS  in  search  of  a  book  of  test-words  for  the  higher  classes 
in  spelling  will  do  well  to  examine  Mr.  Superintendent  Randall's 
volume,  entitled  *•  First  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  In- 
struction.'' *  It  contains  by  far  the  best  collection  of  difficult  words  that 
we  have  seen  ;  and  as  they  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  sentences,  like  the 
dictation  exercises  in  certain  modern  spellers,  those  teachers  of  spelling 
who  follow  the  writing  method,  will  find  it  the  best  book  for  their  purpose 
in  market.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  it  for  this 
use  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  periods ;  but  as  one  may  stop  almost 
anywhere  in  the  sentences  without  serious  detriment  to  the  sense,  the 
skilful  teacher  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  adapting  his  dictations  to  the 
capacity  of  his  pupils. 

The  book  is  a  capital  one  also  for  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  9f 
words — it  affords  so  many  happy  illustrations  of  their  misuse.  Let  a  class 
carefully  translate  the  author's  verbiage  into  common  English — ^that  is, 
so  much  of  it  as  is  translatable — looking  up  in  the  dictionary  the  true 
significance  of  the  words  employed,  and  showing  why  the  words  stand- 
ing in  each  sentence  should  not  have  been  used  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, and  thenceforth  and  forever  they  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
makers  of  spelling-books  and  dictionaries.  They  will  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  every  hard  word  in  the  language  by  actual  investigation. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  sort  of  critical  study  of  words  is  of  the  high- 
est practical  utility. 

AVe  can  recommend  the  volume  further  as  a  supplementary  text-book 
in  rhetoric,  especially  for  use  in  Southern  colleges.  As  a  writer,  Mr. 
Randall  fairly  surpasses  The  Fallen  Tower ;  and  the  frightful  examples 
of  Micawberese  which  his  book  affords,  are  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  deter 
the  most  reckless  Sophomore  from  agonizing  in  polysyllables  over  the 
shadows  of  ideas,  as  he  is  almost  certain  to  do  if  born  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

There  is  another  use  for  which  this  book  is  admirably  adapted,  and 
that  is  as  a  drill-book  in  vocal  gymnastics.  Any  person,  who  shall  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  recite  fluently  the  combinations  here  given,  need  not 
hesitate  at  any  succession  of  sounds  in  the  English  language.  In(ieed, 
let  the  aspirant  to  oratorical  honors  recite  daily,  ore  reiundo,  from 
these  pages,  beginning  with  the  shorter  sentences  and  gradually  extend 
his  conquest  to  the  longer  ones — delivering  each  sentence,  if  possible,  at 
a  single  expiration — ^and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  in  time  become  as 
fluent  and  long-winded  as  the  author  himself.  Caution  is  needed,  how- 
ever, that  he  proceed  very  slowly,  and  never  undertake  too  much.  Hu- 
man lung-capacity  has  a  limit,  and  that  limit  is  reached  long  before  the 
end  even  of  Mr.  Randall's  ordinary  flights — the  average  length  of  his 
periods  being  about  half  a  page,  while  his  more  ambitious  efibrts  far 
exceed  that  length.  We  would  favor  the  reader  with  a  specimen  or  two 
if  we  could  spare  the  space.     It  will  answer  as  well  perhaps  to  give  sta- 

*  First  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public  Instruction.   By  S.  S.  Randall.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  pp.  256. 
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tistics  of  a  single  sentence,  taken  almost  at  random.  We  opened  to  it  by 
chance,  and  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  look  for  a  longer  one.  This 
will  do.  It  begins  at  the  third  line  from  the  top  of  page  94,  and  closes 
in  the  tenth  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  95.  It  contains  in  all  341 
words,  of  which  214  have  one  syllable,  56  have  two  syllables,  44  have 
three  syllables,  16  have  four  syllables,  and  11  have  five  or  more  sylla- 
bles— the  number  of  big  words  falling  considerably  short  of  the  average. 

There  is  still  another  characteristic  of  this  book,  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  :  that  is  its  originality.  In  this  respect  it  stands  out 
in  striking  contrast  with  a  book  which  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
other  day,  the  work  of  a  gleaner  in  the  same  field  which  Mr.  Randall 
soars  over,  but  who  does  not  scruple  to  glean  a  whole  sheaf  now  and 
then  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  This  book  is  Mr.  Randall's  own.  His 
ear-marks  are  shown  ir>  every  word. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  also  that  Mr.  Randall  takes  the  highest 
ground  on  all  subjects,  and  not  unfrequently  gets  so  high  that  some  may 
think  he  has  no  ground  whatever  to  stand  on.  Yet  his  positions  and 
recommendation  are  uniformly  sound  and  practicable.  Witness  the  first 
of  his  ''First  Principles  :" 

**  And  the  first  step  of  permanent  advancement  in  the  true  philosophy 
and  science  of  Education,"  he  says,  page  22,  ''will  then  only  have  been 
taken  when  the  principle  shall  have  been  firmly  and  irrevocably  estab- 
lished, as  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  individual  and  general  well- 
being,  that  Education,  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  shall  be 
universal  and  free,  and  IhcU  neiihcr  the  wilfully  ignorant^  nor  the  persistently 
vicious  man  or. woman  shall y  under  any  circumstances ^  be  permitted  to  contract 
the  relations  of  marriage  or  to  give  hirlh  to  an  offspring  destined  to  add  to  the 
already  sufficiently  formidable  amount  of  suffering  and  misery ^  physical  and 
'moral,  with  which  the  world  abounds  T 

In  view  of  our  implied  failure  to  take  the  "first"  step  of  permanent 
advancement  in  education,  and  admitting  the  practicability  of  the  "prin- 
ciple" which  Mr.  Randall  has  the  honor  of  discovering,  we  would  re- 
spectfully propose  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  new  office — ^that  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Propagation  ;  and  further,  that  Mr.  Randall  be 
at  once  transferred  thereto  from  the  position  he  now  occupies.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  such  a  transfer  would  be  of  the  highest  possible 
advantage  to  the  Educational  interests  of  the  city. 

The  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Chase  and  Stuart's  Classical 
Series'  was  so  favorably  received,  that  a  second  edition  is  already  before 
the  public,  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  concise  and  accurate  lexicon. 
The  second  volume*  is  also  presented  in  the  .<ame  neat  and  attractive 
form.  The  prince  of  Latin  poets  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who^ 
deserves  the  thanks  of  teachers  as  well  as  students  for  the  faithfulness  and 
general  excellence  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty  as  editor  and 
commentator.  The  notes,  which  are  clear  and  concise,  are  followed  by 
an  explanatory  metrical  index,  remarks  on  certain  points  of  classical 
versification,  and  an  index  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  iEneid. 

>  Cxsar  de  Bello  Gallico.     Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
'  P.  Vergili  Maroni*8  iSneis.     Eldridge  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia. 
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The  small  size  and  the  form  of  the  volumes  speak  loudly  in  their  praise  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  print  is  large,  clear,  and  attractive.  In  short,  they 
are  the  neatest,  most  charmihg  and  satisfactory  text-books  we  have  ever 
seen. 

In  preparing  her  little  instruction-book*  in  the  Art  of  Wood  Engrav- 
ing, Mrs.  Fuller  has  had  especially  in  mind  the  A^'ants  of  learners  unable 
to  command  the  personal  services  of  a  teacher.  She  explains  briefly  the 
technical  terms  of  the  Art,  and  describes  the  methods  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  various  kinds  of  wood-cuts,  first  describing  the  tools  and 
apparatus  necessary  to  the  engraver,  and  explaining  their  use.  The 
book  may  be  read  with  benefit  not  alone  by  those  desiring  to  become 
engravers,  but  also  by  thbse  whose  interest  in  the  art  extends  no  further 
than  a  desire  to  know  how  pictures  are  made.  As  an  employment  for 
women,  Mrs.  Fuller  believes  that  wood  engraving  affords  many  advan- 
tages, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  engravings  are  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  required  in  making  them, 
and  not  according  to  the  sex  of  the  Engraver. 

Mayhew's  **  University  Book-keeping"'  is  well  written  and  well  made. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  and  be  Mr.  Mayhew's.  The  forms  are  good 
and  the  practical  exercises  full  and  in  great  variety.  The  Introductory 
Essay,  showing  how  civilization  gives  rise  to  business,  and  how  business 
renders  book-keeping*  necessary,  makes  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  art.  The  chapter  on  Business  Correspondence  is  a  full  and 
instructive  presentation  of  the  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  etiquette  of 
letter-writing.  The  remarks  on  commercial  papers,  forms,  and  calcula- 
tions are  excellent,  as  are  also  those  on  the  philosophy  and  morals  of 
business.  Much  prominence  is  given  to  Commercial  Law.  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  are  treated,  and  the  principles  of  life  insurance  dis- 
cussed and  applied.  The  author's  experience  as  a  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  has  enabled  him  to  introduce  an  example  for  practice,  which 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  Double  Entry  to 
complex  business.  Considerable  space  is  also  given  to  Banking — espe- 
cially to  Savings  Banks,  and  their  beneficial  influence,  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  modern  institutions.  The  work  is  well  printed  and  well 
bound. 
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TO  criticise  the  actions  of  others,  is  always,  to  a  benevolent  mind, 
an  ungracious  and  repugnant  task ;  and  when  the  criticised  hap- 
pen to  be  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  associated  in  any  public  or 
private  capacity,  the  act  becomes  doubly  unpleasant.  However  just  and 
well-grounded  may  be  our  objections  to  their  course  of  conduct,  the  ex- 
pression of  them  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  vindictive  cen- 
soriousness ;  and  we  are  at  once  set  down  as  belonging  to  that  race  of 
carping  cynics  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  finding  fault  and  picking 
flaws.  When  such  objections  are  presented  before  a  public  assembly, 
we  are  accused  of  throwing  a  firebrand,  or  at  least,  an  apple  of  discord, 
into  an  otherwise  harmonious  meeting ;  and  the  whole  flock  of  scared 
or  wounded  victims  are  ready  to  fly  in  our  face.  And,  what  is  worse, 
even  our  chosen  friends  are  apt  to  turn  a  grieved  look  upon  us, 
which  plainly  says,  Et  iUy  Brute  ? — and  which  unclassical  lookers-on  are 
willing  to  interpret.  You  Brute!  Hence,  even  when  plain  duty  and 
fidelity  to  truth  require  the  presentation  of  the  objective  case,  most  men 
lack  the  nerve  and  moral  courage  to  meet  the  issue.  Their  motives  are 
so  apt  to  be  impugned  or  misunderstood,  that  they  prefer  to  let  the  matter 
slide.  There  are  times,  however,  when  silence  is  treason,  and  acquies- 
cence is  rank  cowardice;  and  then,  plain  duty  requires  plain  words, 
though  we  sacrifice  ourselves  in  saying  them. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association  in  Owe- 
go,  the  writer  felt  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  to  which  his 
life  has  been  devoted,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  his 
professional  brethren,  the  teachers  of  this  State,  to  enter  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  the  course  of  procedure  of  not  only  that  meeting  but  some 


rEntered  accordInK  to  Act  of  Consren,  In  the  Tear  1868.  bj  J.  W.  Sohemerborn  k  Co.,  in  Um  C1ork*a  OflBot 
of  the  DUtrlct  Coart  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  DUtrlct  of  New  York.l 

N.  B.  The  presii  are  at  libertr  to  cupr,  provided  credit  ie  giTtn  to  **  Th»  Ammiewik  KOmmMomiX  MoiUJdy,  New 
York  ;  J.  W.  Schermerhom  k  Co.  rubUfhert." 
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previous  ones.  He  charged  the  Association  with  having  removed  its 
original  landmarks — ^that  it  was  no  longer  a  body  of  teachers  assembled 
to  compare  notes  and  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  education  and  the 
professional  interests  of  those  practically  engaged  in  teaching,  but  simply 
a  great  Educational  Fair,  mainly  supported  and  controlled  by  book- 
agents,  school  officers,  and  amateurs : — that  actual,  working  teachers  had 
little  to  say  and  less  to  do  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  that 
it  was  a  palpable  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Teachers*  Association,  while 
it  was  not  such  in  any  proper  sense.  In  proof  of  these  charges, 
he  adduced  the  fact  that  aflcr  previous  annual  meetings,  the  agents  of 
certain  publishing  houses  had  gone  home  boasting  that  they  had 
"got  their  man  in  for  president" — that  at  this  very  meeting  the  presiding 
officer  was  not  a  teacher  but  a  book-agent — that  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  committee  of  seven  appointed  by  the  president  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  had  only  one  teacher  upon  it,  the  remaining 
six  being  book-agents  and  school  officers.  Attention  was  also  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  other  committees  were  mostly  made  up  from  the 
same  class ;  and,  what  was  still  more  noticeable,  almost  every  gentle- 
man who  took  the  floor  for  debate,  was  announced  by  the  president 
as  Mr.  Commissioner  This,  or  Mr.  Superintendent  That,  while  poor 
Mr.  Teacher  was  almost  nobody  and  nowhere !  In  conclusion,  he 
urged  the  teachers,  who  were  mostly  to  be  blamed  for  so  long  submit- 
ting to  such  a  state  of  things,  to  come  up  to  the  work  and  resume  their 
proper  places  in  their  own  association,  and  let  the  school  officers  take 
theirs. 

Such  is  substantially  the  purport  of  that  protest,  and  what  a  storm  of 
excitement  it  raised  1  Never  were  teachers  multiplied  so  rapidly  before. 
Suddenly  everybody  was  anxious  to  ignore  the  title  that,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  so  often  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  a  teacher  "and  noth- 
ing else  1"  He  always  had  been  a  teacher  and  always  meant  to  be  one ! 
To  be  sure,  the  most  of  them  could  not  tell  what  school  or  seminaiy 
they  had  charge  of  just  then,  but  they  were  teachers  for  all  that.  So  said 
they  all — thus  virtually  acknowledging  the  propriety  of  the  main  point 
of  the  protest,  namely,  that  teachers,  and  teachers  only,  should  manage 
teachers'  associations.  But  how  some  gentlemen  could  stand  up  before 
that  meeting  and  deny  that  they  were  book-agents,  is  past  all  compre- 
hension. The  proof  in  black  and  white  of  their  being  such  can  be  pro- 
duced on  any  day  it  may  be  called  for.  There  is  certainly  nothing  so 
dishonorable  in  being  a  book-agent  that  any  gentleman  needs  to  disclaim 
it  There  are  hundreds  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  that  business  with 
whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  associate ;  why,  then,  should  any 
deny  the  impeachment  ?  It  is  done  only  in  teachers'  meeting,  where  they 
vfoixid  "deceive  the  very  elect" 
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But  whatever  evil  results  may  have  followed  the  introduction  of  that 
**  firebrand,"  one  good  thing  followed  it,  whether  as  a  result  or  not,  and 
that  was,  the  election  of  the  right  man  to  preside  over  the  Association 
the  coming  year.  President  Reid  has  been  a  book- agent ;  but  while 
such,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  teacher  at  the  same  time.  For  nearly 
a  score  of  years  he  has  attended  the  meetings  of  our  Association,  and 
always  as  an  actual  teacher.  He  has  no  entangling  alliances,  and  is  too 
honest  a  man  and  too  honorable  a  gentleman  to  resort  to  any  subterfuge. 
Of  the  remaining  seven  ofl&cers,  one  is  a  teacher,  and  possibly  two.  But 
this  is  a  great  improvement  upon  previous  years,  and  there  is  hope  of  the 
Association  yet. 

But  what  is  the  proper  status  of  a  book -agent  or  a  school  officer  in  our 
meetings?  Would  you  prohibit  or  even  discourage  their  attendance 
upon  them  ?  By  no  means — the  more  we  have,  the  better.  The  former 
calls  our  attention  to  his  improvements,  or  at  least  to  his  innovations. 
He  brings  a  thousand  things  to  the  notice  of  teachers  that  might  other- 
wise remain  unknown.  He  presents  new  books,  new  tools,  new  furni- 
ture, new  apparatus.  His  proper  place  however  {3  the  ante-room, 
the  vestibule,  or  the  hotel,  for  the  exhibition  of  his  wares.  Of  course, 
if  he  wishes  to  make  one  of  the  audience  during  the  sessions,  no  rea- 
sonable man  could  object.  And  even  should  he  take  part,  to  a  mod- 
erate extent,  in  the  debates,  there  would  probably  be  no  objection.  But 
when  it  comes  to  appointing  committees,  voting  for  officers,  or  passing 
resolutions,  let  him  be  counted  out^  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  ours. 
This  is  the  course  already  taken  by  the  more  sensible  agents — that  is  to 
say,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them.  If  the  remainder  will  wisely  follow 
their  example,  they  will  greatly  promote  their  own  interests,  and  much 
difficulty  will  be  removed. 

As  to  school  officers,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  is  very  playi. 
Those  who  were  teachers  immediately  before  their  election  are  teachers 
yet,  only  perhaps  in  a  higher  sphere.  Thus,  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Syra- 
cuse, Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  Kiddle  of  New  York,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
commissioners  whom  we  all  know,  are  as  really  teachers  now  as  any  of 
of  us,  and  should  always  be  welcomed  in  taking  any  part  in  our  doings  ; 
but  not  as  school  officers.  In  their  own  distinct  organization,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  Rabbi  one  another  to  their  heart's  content ;  but  in  a  conven- 
tion of  teachers,  they  should  appear  only  as  such,  and  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  rest  of  us.  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  clashing  of  inter- 
ests. We,  as  teachers,  never  obtrude  upon  the  meetings  of  school 
officers ;  they  transact  their  own  business  and  elect  their  own  officers, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  us ;  and  good  taste,  not  to  say  common 
decency,  requires  them  to  pursue  the  same  course  on  their  part  toward 
us.     It  is  a  plan  of  doubtful  policy  to  hold  the  meeting  of  school  officers 
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at  the  same  time  and  place  as  ours ;  but  they  inaugurated  it,  and  of 
course  it  is  for  them  to  change  it 

But  there  is  one  party  who,  more  than  book-agents  or  school  officers, 
are  responsible  for  the  present  and  past  state  of  things,  and  that  is  ihe 
teachers  themsehes.  They  have  tamely  submitted  to  be  over-ridden,  out- 
talked,  and  out-voted,  simply  by  their  own  negligence.  The  fault  is  not 
in  their  stars,  but  in  themselves,  that  they  are  underlings.  True,  they 
say  they  ar^  afraid  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  their  overseers ;  but  they 
have  no  business  to  be  afraid.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members ;  but,  fellow-teachers, 
how  can  this  be  attained  so  long  as  you  are  listeners  to  outsiders  ?  It  is 
useless  to  crowd  these  off  the  platform,  unless  you  can  be  induced  to 
come  on  it  yourselves.  The  charge  made  at  Owego,  that  you  had  been 
unavailingly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Programme, 
must  be  proved  to  be  felse  by  your  prompt  acceptance  of  any  duty  re- 
quired of  you.  If  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  others,  or  as  well  as  you 
could  wish,  do  as  well  as  you  can.  Rest  assured  you  will  do  as  well  as 
some  of  these  veteran  school  officers  and  amateurs  did  when  they  began — 
yea,  better  than  some  of  them  can  do  now.  You  do  not  know  your  own 
strength  until  you  try  it  You  at  least  have  no  axes  to  grind,  and  men 
will  respect  you  for  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  if  for  nothing  else ;  and 
even  should  you  fail,  the  very  attempt  will  do  you  good.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  criticism  or  even  ridicule ;  a  man  is  not  worth  a  button  until 
he  can  stand  a  good  share  of  both. 

The  great  want  of  the  teachers  in  this  matter  is  not  ability  but  back-hone. 


THE  RETENTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  MIND  IN  ITS  BEARING 

ON  EDUCATION.* 

I. 

THE  Intellect  has  long  been  treated  as  a  bundle  of  faculties,  known 
by  the  names  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Abstraction,  Rea- 
son, Judgment,  Imagination.  The  modes  of  exertion,  however,  desig- 
nated by  these  names  are  not  distinct  powers,  but  different  applications 
of  the  same  powers :  Memory,  Reason,  and  Imagination  involve  com- 
mon intellectual  functions.  The  ultimate  and  really  distinct  operations 
of  our  intelligence  are  these  three  ; — 

^  By  Alexander  Bain,  in  the  FtrtHightlj  Rtview, 
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1.  Discrimination,  or  the  Consciousness  of  Difference,  as  when  we  are 
made  conscious  by  the  transition  from  light  to  dark,  from  blue  to  red, 
from  straight  to  crooked.  There  can  be  no  knowledge  without  feeling 
of  difference,  and  the  further  this  extends  the  greater  is  the  intellectual 
range. 

2.  Agreement  or  Similarity  in  the  midst  of  Difference.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  on  a  second  recurrence  of  any  effect  already  felt  we  should  be 
struck  or  aroused  by  the  identity,  and  recall  to  mind  the  previous  occa- 
sion. When  we  see  anything  round,  we  are  aware  of  its  identity  with  a 
great  number  of  previous  impressions,  in  virtue  of  which  we  apply  one 
name  to  all.  Recognition,  classification,  reasoning,  imagination,  and 
much  else,  depend  on  this  power. 

Neither  of  these  two  leading  functions  of  the  intellect  is,  properly 
speaking,  susceptible  of  being  improved,  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of 
adapting  our  procedure  to  enable  them  to  work  to  advantage.  Thus, 
both  discrimination  and  identification  are  aided  by  viewing  the  things 
together — as  a  straight  line  by  the  side  of  a  bent  line,  a  forged  bank-note 
by  a  good  one. 

3.  RetenivvenesSy  Memory,  or  the  power  of  making  Acquirement^  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  moral ;  in  short,  what  constitutes  us  educable  beings. 
The  careful  economy  of  so  notable  an  attribute  as  the  plasticity  of  the 
human  system  is  connected  with  our  bodily  and  our  mental  efficiency, 
and,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with  our  happiness.  The  remarks 
occupying  the  present  paper  will  be  confined  to  this  function. 

I.  All  are  sufficiently  aware  that  repetition,  continuance,  or  practice,  is 
the  prime  condition  of  acquirement.  Every  learner  must  be  assiduous 
in  application  to  his  task ;  and  the  greater  the  practice,  the  greater  the 
progress.  Yet  the  rule  has  its  exceptions.  It  is  qualified  by  two  circum- 
stances— the  freshness  or  vigor  of  the  system,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
learner. 

Study,  or  the  practice  of  a  lesson,  is  unavailing  after  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion of  the  organs  concerned — the  muscles,  the  senses,  or  the  brain. 
The  attention  qannot  any  longer  be  maintained ;  the  plasticity  of  the 
nervous  system  is  at  end.  Hence  acquirement  is  at  its  maximum  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  day,  and  afler  meals,  allowance  being  made  in  the 
adult  for  the  first  stage  of  digestion.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  add  that 
atmospheric  freshness  is  an  element  of  prime  importance. 

The  lessons,  begun  in  moments  of  physical  vigor,  are  to  be  continued 
while  the  vigor  lasts,  and  no  longer.  This  point  is  settled  in  each  case 
by  the  observation  of  the  teacher.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
considerations  that  may  assist  his  judgment  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
consider  age ;  pupils  of  seven  are  very  inferior  in  power  of  attention  to 
pupils  of  ten,  and  still  more  so  to  those  of  fourteen.     In  the  next  place, 
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continuous  training  adds  to  the  power  of  attention  ;  after  being  seven  or 
eight  years  at  school,  the  pupil  can  remain  at  study  much  longer,  with- 
out fatigue,  than  an  unschooled  youth  of  the  same  age.  Again,  newness 
of  the  subject  should  be  allowed  for  ;  when  all  the  exercises  are  strange, 
the  fatigue  of  the  learner  is  correspondingly  great.  The  army  recruit 
often  suffers  unspeakable  agonies  during  his  first  month's  subjection  to 
the  remorseless  drill-sergeant,  while  the  infliction,  after  all,  may  not 
answer  the  end.  When  fully  grounded  in  the  elementary  steps  of  an 
acquirement,  the  pupil's  situation  is  entirely  altered  ;  he  is  not  so  much 
fatigued  in  two  hours  as  he  was,  at  the  outset,  in  half  an  hour  ;  he  is  less 
of  a  learner  and  more  of  a  practised  worker.  Once  more,  the  drill  in  a 
class,  where  each  is  subjected  by  turns  to  the  strain  of  the  lesson,  is  ne- 
cessarily much  lighter  than  the  continuous  drill  of  the  single  pupil,  while 
those  that  are  quick  above  the  average  are  still  further  relieved.  Lastly, 
the  reluctant  learner  must  have  the  pressure  continued  till  attention  is 
awake.  These  various  circumstances  apply  to  all  pupils,  more  or  less : 
individualities  must  be  taken  by  themselves.  Country  children  should 
be  able  to  stand  out  longer  than  the  children  of  the  town. 

The  duration  of  lessons  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  time 
is  required  to  bring  the  organs  into  full  play ;  hence  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  subject  and  no  circumstances,  after  mere  infancy,  where  a  lesson 
should  not  be  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  while  in  teaching  the  young 
more  than  an  hour  should  seldom  be  devoted  continuously  to  one  kind 
of  exercise  ;  a  short  break  and  a  slight  change  of  subject  may  revive  the 
flagging  attention  for  some  time  longer.  Still  better  is  the  alternating  of 
mental  strain  with  a  bout  of  physical  exercise. 

These  maxims  are  contravened  by  protracted  school  hours — as,  for 
example,  six  hours  a  day  to  pupils  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  sixteen  years. 
They  are  still  more  disastrously  violated  by  the  ambitious  midnight  stu- 
dent, who  fancies  that  every  additional  hour,  under  any  circumstances, 
brings  a  contribution  to  his  mental  stores.  The  mature  man,  who  reads 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  is  not  learning,  but  rather  searching  and  noting — 
a  far  less  strain  on  the  mental  powers. 

The  second  limitation  to  the  rule  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  found 
in  the  feelings  of  the  learner.  To  do  full  justice  to  a  lesson,  the  whole 
mind  should  be  bent  upon  it ;  nothing  else  should  be  thought  of,  or 
longed  after ;  the  consciousness  should  be  fully  awake  to  the  present 
work,  and  asleep  to  everything  besides.  Such  entire  absorption  comes 
only  of  a  thorough  liking  for  the  subject ;  the  next  best  stimulus  being 
a  strong  sense  of  prospective  utility.  It  has  always  been  understood  that 
the  awakening  of  an  interest,  whether  present  or  prospective,  in  any  line 
of  study,  is  the  teacher's  greatest  triumph  ;  the  learner's  progress  is  then 
SLSSxxrt^,     But  this  is  rather  a  bright  ideal  than  a  frequently  realized  ac- 
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tual.    Greater  hope  lies  in  finding  out  and  suiting  natural  tastes ;  creating 
an  interest  is  a  figure  too  strong  for  the  facts. 

Nevertheless,  the  teacher  who  can  surround  his  subject  even  with  mod- 
erate charms,  with  a  mild  fascination,  or  an  adventitious  interest,  is  re- 
warded by  the  certainty  of  improved  attention.  If  he  cannot  command 
this  much,  he  has  to  work  by  punishment  or  fear,  a  less  effective  but 
indispensable  instrument,  especially  in  the  earliest  stages. 

II.  The  powers  of  memory  or  acquisition  may  be  greatly  economized^ 
but  they  cannot  be  increased  as  a  whole.  The  total  plastic  force  of  each 
constitution  is  a  limited  quantity ;  or,  if  increasable,  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  power  of  the  system.  A  man  may  push  acquisition  to  the 
detriment  of  other  intellectual  powers,  as  invention  ;  or  of  powers  not 
intellectual,  as  susceptibility  to  emotion ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  physical 
energies,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  nourishment  may  be  unduly 
withdrawn.  Except  on  these  suppositions,  or  on  the  supposition  that 
the  system  is  invigorated  altogether  by  some  happy  regimen,  I  do  not 
see  that  any  power,  costing  a  definite  amount  of  the  vitality  of  the  frame- 
work, can  be  increased  in  the  total.  What  we  can  do  is  to  learn  this 
thing  or  that,  and  to  pass  by  other  things.  We  may  seem  to  take  on  an 
increased  facility  in  acquiring  some  one  subject,  as  language,  or  in  some 
one  effort  of  memor)',  as  in  committing  speeches  for  public  delivery ; 
but  there  is  no  augmentation  of  the  plastic  power  on  the  whole  ;  there  is 
merely  a  special  and  select  application  of  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  ap- 
plications. If  any  one  seems  to  grow  in  aptitude  for  remembering  voca- 
bles (a  power  that  usually  decreases  with  years),  the  effect  is  owing  to  a 
habit  of  concentrated  attention  upon  that  class  of  things  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  concentrate  attention  at  one  point,  except  by  withdrawing  it  from 
other  points.  So  if  a  speaker  has  cultivated  the  facility  of  committing 
discourses  to  memory,  he  has  paid  for  it  by  the  remission  of  intellectual 
force  in  some  different  form.  If  he  had  only  to  write,  and  not  to  com- 
mit, he  would,  with  the  same  mental  strain,  improve  the  quality  or 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  composition. 

It  is  a  fact  that  you  cannot  go  on  storing  the  memory  forever.  The 
extent  of  possible  acquisition  is  great,  and  even  marvellous,  and  implies 
an  enormous  extent  and  complication  of  the  physical  organ,  the  brain, 
which  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  provide  a  distinct  track  of  nervous  com- 
munications for  every  distinct  acquisition.  Yet  this  organ  has  its  limits, 
which  are  very  various  in  individuals.  Although  acquirement  may  not 
stop  till  extreme  old  age,  yet  the  available  total  does  not  increase,  and 
may  even  decline  long  before  the  end  of  life,  the  new  displacing  the  old. 
Supposing  a  man  in  his  youth  to  learn  English,  French,  German,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  in  later  years  to  be  resident  in  the  East,  and  to  acquire 
four  or  five  oriental  tongues;  the  previously  attained  languages  would 
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inevitably  pass  into  decay,  the  nervous  communications  being  wanted  for 
the  new  vocabularies. 

Notwithstanding  the  bounds  set  to  possible  acquisition,  there  is  large 
scope  for  economy  of  the  plastic  force  of  the  system,  bodily  and  mental. 
.In  few  cases  are  the  limits  of  the  nervous  organization  reached  ;  there 
'  are  other  limiting  circumstances  that  make  us  stop  far  short  of  these. 
Even  the  possible  connections  and  associations  cannot  be  cemented  with- 
out a  due  concentration  of  physical  nutriment  and  activity  in  the  organ 
of  mind ;  and  this  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  all  the  other  demands 
upon  the  vitality.     Here,  then,  let  us  ply  our  maxims  of  thrift 

1.  Every  branch  of  acquisition  is  promoted  by  whatever  maintains  the 
vigor  and  freshness  of  the  body  generally,  by  all  the  causes  of  health  and 
strength  and  elation  of  tone  and  spirits ;  and,  obversely,  our  acquire- 
ments are  retarded  by  everything  that  weakens,  depresses,  worries,  dis- 
tracts, or  harasses  the  physical  powers.  Exhausting  labor  (and  labor 
generally),  care,  anxiety,  fretting,  and  ill-health  destroy  the  plastic  energy 
of  the  system,  and  even  inflict  decay  upon  previous  acquisitions.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  youth  is  the  season  of  improvement  ; 
the  load  of  care,  attendant  on  mature  years,  has  not  yet  been  laid  on  the 
shoulders.  The  learner  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  bodily  condition. 
A  certain  cheerful,  happy  tone,  not  wasting  itself  in  mere  emotion,  nor 
passing  into  luxurious  indolence,  is  a  good  foundation  for  mental  work 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  for  bodily  work. 

2.  Steadiness  of  application  is  more  profitable  than  fits  and  starts,  or 
than  bursts  of  exertion  intermitted  by  total  idleness.  In  that  model  drill 
institution,  the  army,  the  exercises  are  never  dropped.  An  artist  must 
not  allow  himself  to  get  out  of  practice.  The  case  is  different  when  one's 
position  changes  from  learner  to  worker.  In  a  difficult  enterprise,  ex- 
ecuted against  time,  one  must  oflen  overstrain  the  human  powers,  and 
make  up  at  the  end  by  entire  relaxation.  This  is  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing adapted  to  the  actual  emergencies  of  life,  and  not  to  the  education 
for  those  emergencies.  The  pupil,  laying  up  a  store  of  acquirements, 
should  in  no  day  exceed  or  fall  below  a  suitable  measure,  neither  over- 
tasking nor  under-tasking  the  powers  of  the  system.  The  lessons  of  the 
day  should  use  the  strength  of  the  day,  without  abusing  it  Idleness  at 
the  beginning  of  a  season  of  study,  with  late  hours  at  the  end,  may  be 
agreeable  to  the  natural  inclinations,  but  not  to  the  laws  of  the  growth 
and  maturing  of  body  and  mind.  I  do  not  say  that  a  pupil  should  never 
have  an  unbroken  holiday — never  be  let  oflf  from  drill  for  one  week  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  human  life  should  not  be  wholly  sacrificed  to 
the  one  idea  of  improvement  I  am  merely  laying  down  the  principle 
of  the  maximum  of  acquisition,  leaving  to  each  one  to  make  remissions 
in  favor  of  other  interests.     It  is  a  bsX  that  the  overdone  application  of 
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the  student,  on  the  eve  of  his  "passing,"  will  be  very  far  short,  in  point 
of  efficiency,  of  a  steady  course  throughout.  The  singer  and  the  actor, 
who  have  to  strain  their  powers  of  special  acquirement  to  the  utmost, 
cannot  succeed  upon  the ,  fitful  plan  ;  neither  will  it  answer  for  the  phy- 
sician, the  lawyer,  or  the  engineer. 

3.  A  proper  alternation  or  variety  of  studies  is  a  means  of  thrift  After 
being  wearied  with  one  kind  of  exercise  or  one  line  of  study,  we  can 
take  to  another  with  a  certain  freshness ;  but  on  these  conditions,  namely 
(i),  that  we  have  not  pursued  the  first  to  the  extent  oi general  exhaustion 
of  the  system,  and  (2)  that  the  new  is  really ,  and  not  only  in  name  or 
appearance,  different  from  the  old.  If  a  pupil  has  sat  four  or  five  hours 
intently  studying  mathematics,  he  can  have  little  power  left  for  any  sub- 
ject. But  after  a  limited  time  devoted  to  one  thing,  the  mind  can  turn 
with  a  certain  freshness  to  another  thing,  so  far  different  as  to  strike  into 
new  avenues  of  the  brain.  This  is  a  pleasure,  and  not  a  burden.  From 
mathematics  one  can  pass  to  language,  then  to  music,  and  thence  to 
bodily  manual  discipline.  It  is  not  a  refreshing  change  to  go  from  one 
science  to  another, — from  Natural  Philosophy  to  Chemistry ;  or  from 
one  language  to  another, — as  from  Latin  to  Greek.  We  might  as  well 
continue  the  same  subject  in  a  new  book,  or  in  another  part  of  it. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  introducing  too  many  different  studies  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  two  foreign  languages  together. 
And  to  minds  not  specially  adapted  for  the  sciences,  we  may  present  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  elements  ;  three  such  sciences  as  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  and  botany,  would  overpower  a  weak  apprehension. 
If  any  one  thing  is  especially  difficult  to  a  pupil,  other  difficulties  should 
obviously  be  kept  away  from  him. 

4.  We  may  glance  at  the  schemes  of  Artificial  Memory,  or  the  devices 
contrived  at  various  periods  for  assisting  the  mind  to  acquire  languages, 
numbers,  historical  facts,  and  other  tilings.  The  success  of  these  methods 
has  always  been  doubtful.  There  are  certain  little  arts  made  use  of  by 
the  mnemonic  professors  that  have  a  real  basis  in  the  laws  of  the  reten- 
tive faculty.  For  example,  the  topical  memory  of  the  ancient  orators 
consisted  in  mentally  placing  the  different  parts  of  discourse  in  the  com- 
partments of  a  well-known  building — it  being  found  more  easy  to  re- 
member any  portion  in  connection  with  a  room,  than  in  connection  with 
another  portion  ;  the  diff*erence  of  adhesiveness  could  not  be  great,  but 
it  might  be  something.  Again,  a  series  of  dates  is  made  to  fall  into  an 
intelligible  sentence,  which  is  easy  to  remember  of  itself,  and  which, 
therefore,  helps  to  carry  the  dates  with  it.  Further,  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  a  string  of  words,  so  as  to  make  an  alliance  of  meaning  between 
each  one  and  the  next ;  the  words  door,  room,  window,  light,  day, 
month,  are  more  easily  remembered  than  the  same  words  placed  differ- 
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ently — window,  month,  door,  day,  room,  light  A  like  aid  would  be 
given  by  an  alphabetical  or  an  alliterative  arrangement 

Instead,  however,  of  teaching  these  various  arts  to  be  applied  by  the 
learner's  own  skill,  the  better  plan  is  to  provide  for  him  ready-made  de- 
vices for  holding  together  some  of  the  most  troublesome  details,  as 
chronology,  geography,  language,  and  so  on.  The  well-known  dog- 
gerel, "Thirty  days  hath  September"  has  imparted  to  millions  a  ready 
mastery  of  the  months.  In  English  History  the  teacher  points  out  that 
the  sixteenth  century  was  divided  by  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eli- 
zabeth ;  that  Shakspeare  died  in  the  two  sixteens ;  that  Cromwell's  age 
was  the  same  as  the  century  ;  that  the  one  year,  1832,  saw  the  deaths  of 
Bentham,  Scott,  and  Goethe.  By  far  the  most  ingenious  mnemonic 
device  ever  yet  formed  is  seen  in  the  five  Latin  verses  containing  the 
whole  theory  of  the  syllogism  in  logic.  Public  rewards  should  be  within 
reach  of  the  authors  of  these  memorial  constructions. 

Lastly,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  memory  is  helped  and  economized 
by  all  the  arts  of  good  exposition, — by  method,  order,  and  perspicuity 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  of  these  arts  nothing  is  more  signal, 
more  genuine,  than  skill  in  forming  and  in  setting  forth  generalities.  It 
is  by  identifying  whatever  is  identical  that  we  simplify  the  complexity  of 
nature,  bringing  hundreds  of  details  under  a  single  stroke  of  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  these  identities  are  expressed  in  a  general  rule — law,  maxim, 
or  notion.  No  doubt  such  generalities  have  to  be  formed  by  efforts  of 
scientific  genius.  They  are  not  to  be  struck  out  by  any  parish  teacher  in 
a  morning  lesson.  It  was  Newton  who  generalized  gravity ;  Franklin 
identified  electricity  and  lightning ;  Dalton  gave  the  atomic  theory  of 
chemistr}'.  Yet  something  of  the  spirit  and  the  appreciation  of  scientific 
generalities  enters  into  good  teaching,  not  in  science  merely,  but  in  every 
subject  whatsoever.  Even  the  music-master  should  have  in  his  mind  the 
difference  between  what  is  typical,  recurring,  general,  and  what  is  merely 
incidental,  occasional,  or  special,  and  should  lay  the  stress  of  his  disci- 
pline upon  the  first 

It  is  rather  an  ideal  to  be  mooted,  than  a  method  to  be  definitely  pre- 
scribed, to  avoid  taking  up  room  with  the  useless  and  the  worse  than 
useless.  In  realizing  such  an  ideal,  we  shall  have  solved  the  entire 
problem  of  education,  having  ascertained  what  is  best,  as  well  as  found 
the  way  to  secure  it 


Adhere  to  Facts.  We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  words ;  and  our 
talking  Education  trains  up  talkers,  A  boy  who  is  lost  will  find  out 
better  how  to  set  himself  right  by  the  sun,  than  he  would  by  a  long  de- 
monstration.    Wherever  possible,  teach  by  things  themselves. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  WORKING. 

IL 

THE  right  of  society  to  render  education  compulsory  being  proved, 
we  must  do  more :  we  must  show  that  this  measure  is  necessary, 
and  that  its  disadvantages  do  not  outnumber  its  benefits.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  state  is  so  often  arbitrary,  useless,  or  positively  injurious,  it  is 
so  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  individual  energy,  that  we 
ought  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  a  new  restraint,  unless  it  is  indispen- 
sable. The  super\-ision  of  government  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  more- 
over, in  proportion  as  the  citizens  see  more  clearly  what  they  can  and 
ought  to  do.  It  would  seem,  then,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  age  to 
invest  the  state  with  new  authority.  We  will  now  examine  this  class  of 
considerations. 

It  is  a  great  question,  upon  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  whether  the 
prerogatives  of  the  state  should  be  continually  abridged  until  they  are 
finally  annulled,  as  some  political  economists  maintain ;  or  should  be 
still  further  extended,  as  other  writers  have  attempted  to  show ;  but  facts 
prove  unanswerably  that  if  there  are  departments  from  which  the  hand 
of  authority  is  withdrawing,  there  are  others  where  it  is  advancing,  either 
to  aid  and  stimulate  or  to  prevent  and  punish.  Formerly,  to  quote  a 
single  example,  the  law  regulated  labor  and  exchange,  and  government 
enforced  these  regulations ;  now  entire  freedom  is  becoming  the  rule. 
In  the  department  of  labor  the  state  has  thus  lost  ground ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  humanity  enters  upon  a  new  sphere  of  activity,  new  laws  are 
made  to  restrain  the  crimes  which  may  be  committed.  In  the  next 
place,  the  public  conscience  becomes  more  sensitive  upon  certain  points. 
What  formerly  in  a  ruder  age  and  with  a  dimmer  perception  of  our  moral 
obligations  seemed  natural,  now  appears  odious,  as  the  pillage  of  cities 
taken  by  assault,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  slavery,  serfdom,  the  labor 
of  children  in  mines  and  manufactories,  that  modern  and  cruel  mode  of 
oppressing  the  weak.  In  this  last  category  of  offences,  discerned  in  our 
day  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the  community,  must  be 
placed  the  crime  of  parents  who  deprive  their  children  of  all  intellectual 
training.  The  repression  of  many  crimes  which  were  formerly  regarded 
with  indifference,  is  now  demanded  by  a  more  intelligent  public  opinion. 

This  preliminary  question  settled,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  educa- 
tion must  be  made  compulsory  in  order  that  its  diffusion  throughout  all 
classes  o#a  community  may  be  secured.  An  eminent  writer  whose  rank 
as  a  philosopher  has  been  contested,  but  whose  authority  in  regard  to 
education  is  indisputable,  uses  the  following  language  :   *'A  law  which 
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should  require  parents,  guardians,  the  proprietors  of  workshops  or  fac- 
tories, to  see  to  it,  at  the  risk  of  penalties  more  or  less  severe,  that  the 
children  intrusted  to  their  care  receive  the  advantages  of  public  or  private 
instruction,  upon  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  education  requisite 
for  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  our  duties  is  itself  the  first  of  duties, 
and  constitutes  a  social  obligation  as  imperative  as  that  of  military  ser- 
vice— such  a  law  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  and  I  do  not  know  a  single  country  in  which  this 
law  is  wanting,  where  popular  education  is  in  a  flourishing  condition." 
General  experience  proves  the  truth  of  these  words  of  M.  Cousin  :  *'  Even 
in  the  United  States,  that  exceptional  country,  where  the  diffusion  of 
education  through  all  classes  is  promoted  by  national  custom,  democra- 
tic institutions,  popular  tradition,  and  the  necessities  of  the  prevailing 
religion,  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  old  law  upon  this  subject,  enacted 
by  the  founders  of  the  states,  has  become  obsolete."  "The  only  way 
I  know,"  says  an  American  publicist,  Mr.  Henry  Bernard,  **to  intro- 
duce civilization  into  this  future  army  of  electors,  whose  ignorance  may 
threaten  our  social  and  political  organization,  is  to  enact  a  universal  law 
requiring  all  children  to  attend  school,  and  insuring  to  them  all  a  good 
moral  education."  Already  the  state  having  for  its  capital  Boston,  the 
American  Athens,  where  culture  is  most  widely  diffused,  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  has  restored  the  law  with  very  severe  penalties.  A  law  of 
the  30lh  of  April,  1862,  requires  all  towns  to  take  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  vagrancy  and  truancy.  Every  child,  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years,  who  violates  the  established  regulation,  may  be  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  twenty  dollars,  at  the  expense  of  his  parents,  or  be  sent  by  the 
judge  to  a  reform-school.  This  example  proves  once  more  that  those 
countries  that  are  freest  and  most  jealous  of  their  civil  rights,  have  the 
least  regard  for  freedom  to  be  ignorant 

The  only  countries  in  Europe  that  have  succeeded  in  disseminating 
education  through  all  classes  of  society,  are  those  which  have  made  it 
compulsory.  Those  which  have  shrunk  from  this  step  have  failed  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  in  spite  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  authorities 
and  the  ever-increasing  appropriations  which  they  have  made  for  elemen- 
tary education.  To  show  the  advantages  of  the  coercive  system,  nothing 
can  be  more  useful  and  more  decisive  than  a  comparison  of  education  in 
the  countries  which  have  accepted  and  those  which  have  rejected  it  We 
will  examine,  then,  the  results  obtained  on  the  one  side  in  France  and 
Belgium — on  the  other,  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland. 

In  France,  it  is  well  known,  no  pains  were  taken  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  educate  the  people.  The  Council  of  Lateran,  in  11 79,  aift  that  of 
1 2 13,  had  indeed  decreed  that,  in  connection  with  each  cathedral,  a 
salary  should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  a  master  to  teach  chil- 
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dren  gratuitously;  there  was  even  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  called  the 
superintendent,  who  was  to  have  supervision  of  the  schools :  but  these 
schools  were  .very  few  in  number,  and  attempted  only  to  train  children 
for  the  choir.  With  the  Reformation  arose  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
education  to  all,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  read  the  Bible  and  be  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith.  Even  the  countries  that  rejected  Protes- 
tantism, perceived  that  something  must  be  done  to  rescue  the  people 
from  their  general  ignorance.  The  States  General  of  Orleans,  in  1560, 
and  of  Blois,  in  1576  and  1588,  called  the  attention  of  the  king  to  the 
lack  of  schools.  The  nobility  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  an  annual 
salary  should  be  paid  from  the  church  funds  to  support,  in  every  village, 
''schoolmasters  and  learned  men,"  whose  duty  should  be  to  teach  poor 
children  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  virtue,  and  morality,  and 
other  necessary  knowledge.  The  Third  Estate  insisted  that  the  decree 
should  be  so  worded  that  the  clergy  could  not  escape  from  the  duties 
laid  upon  them  under  pretext  of  the  indifference  of  p)arents  or  guardians. 
An  ordinance  was  drawn  up  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Assembly.  One 
of  the  stipulations  was  that  the  schoolmasters  should  be  appointed  with 
the  joint  approval  of  the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In 
1563,  Charles  IX.  tried  to  execute  the  law  in  Paris;  but  the  superin- 
tendent made  a  vigorous  opposition,  maintaining  that  the  privileges  of 
the  church  were  violated.  Of  course,  the  king  had  to  yield,  and  the 
victorious  clergy  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  education.  The 
wishes  of  the  States  General  were  forgotten,  and  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  became  yet  worse  in  consequence  of  the  long  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  calamities  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Oppressed  by 
famine,  disease,  and  taxes,  sad  results  of  an  odious  government,  they 
could  barely  exist ;  how  could  they  think  of  education  ?  Still,  even  in 
this  time  of  suffering  for  the  poor,  one  man  tried  to  provide  them  with 
that  mental  food  denied  them  by  the  established  church.  Jean  Baptiste 
de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  founded  in  1679  the 
society  of  the  **  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Schools."  At  his  death,  in 
1 71 9,  the  society  had  schools  in  eight  dioceses,  and  in  1789,  the  brothers 
had  thirty  thousand  children  under  their  charge. 

The  men  of  the  revolution  knew  well  that  the  establishment  of  a  free 
democracy  is  possible  only  through  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The 
three  revolutionary  assemblies  gave  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
three  eminent  men — Talleyrand,  Condorcet,  and  Daunou — presented 
successively  reports  upon  the  organization  of  elementary  instruction. 
Upon  the  report  of  Talleyrand,  the  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  a  sys- 
tem of  public,  elementary  education,  open  and  free  to  all.  Condorcet, 
wishing  to  change  equality  of  right  established  by  law  into  actual  equality 
secured  by  national  instruction,  proposed  that  education,  in  all  its  depart- 
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ments,  should  be  gratuitous.  The  Convention  considered  the  subject  at 
various  times.  It  finally  decided  that  there  should  be  a  primary  school 
for  every  thousand  inhabitants.  Ignorance  was  punished  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  political  rights.  Each  school  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
for  boys  with  a  master,  one  for  girls  with  a  mistress,  and  the  salary  of 
each  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  I225.  By  this  noble  sum,  so  liberal 
for  those  times,  we  see  in  what  high  esteem  was  held  the  office  of  the  man 
who  was  to  train  the  new  sovereign,  the  people.  At  last,  the  evening 
before  the  Convention  dissolved,  the  25th  of  October,  1795,  ^^  adopted, 
on  the  report  of  Daunou,  a  system  far  below  the  high  aims  of  the  early 
years  of  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  future.  The  state,  which  at  first  was 
to  provide  everything,  was  now  obliged  to  furnish  only  the  buildings. 
The  salary  of  the  teacher  was  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities,  and  no 
minimum  was  established.  The  teacher,  examined  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, was  appointed  by  the  departmental  authorities,  but  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  town  governments.  All  these  laws,  interesting  me- 
morials of  the  ideas  which  successively  prevailed,  did  not  succeed  in 
founding  a  single  school,  and  the  revolutionary  convulsions  destroyed 
almost  all  the  old  ones.  It  is  easier  to  create  an  army  of  soldiers  than  a 
corps  of  teachers  ;  the  foreign  enemy  could  be  more  readily  driven  from 
the  country  than  the  internal  foe,  ignorance. 

The  Empire,  which  did  much  for  the  higher  departments  of  learning, 
did  very  little  for  elementary  instruction.  The  law  of  1802  intrusts  the 
appointment  of  teacher  to  the  municipal  council  under  the  supervision 
of  the  prefect.  The  town  was  to  provide  the  building.  The  salary  was 
obtained  by  the  tuition-fee  established  by  the  municipal  councils.  Free 
instruction  was  limited  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  pupils.  Once  only  did  ele- 
mentary schools  receive  from  the  imperial  funds  an  appropriation, 
amounting  to  $8,000.  By  taking  an  oath  the  Brotherhood  were  allowed 
to  reopen  their  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  university.  The 
only  service  rendered  by  the  Empire  to  elementary  education  was  the  de- 
cree of  the  17th  of  March,  1808,  authorizing  the  founding  of  some  nor- 
mal schools.  The  first  was  established  at  Strasbourg  by  a  prefect  whose 
enlightened  beneficence  is  still  remembered  in  Alsace,  M.  Lezay,  of 
Marnesia.  The  Restoration  accomplished  rather  more  than  the  Empire ; 
but  by  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  in  school  commit- 
tees, by  the  favor  bestowed  upon  convent-schools,  education  finally  came 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  ordinance  of  February 
29th,  18 1 6,  contains,  besides  an  excellent  preamble,  a  provision  which 
would  have  produced  admirable  results,  had  it  been  executed.  Article 
14  states  :  **  Every  town  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  elementary  instruc- 
tion for  all  the  children  within  its  limits,  and  to  furnish  it  to  poor  chil- 
dren gratuitously."    But  how  could  the  towns  be  compelled  to  execute 
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this  article,  by  means  of  what  funds  and  endowments  ?  This  must  be 
settled  before  a  practical  result  could  be  reached.  For  want  of  coercive 
sanctions,  it  produced  no  essential  improvement  The  condition  of 
popular  education  was  deplorable ;  a  perusal  of  the  official  documents 
of  the  time  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  In  a  circular  of  M.  de  Guer- 
non-Ranville,  addressed  to  the  rectors  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  we 
read  :  **  There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  schools,  and  even  where  they  exist, 
they  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  books  are  vainly  sought  by  poor  pa- 
rents ;  teachers  still  poorer,  Support  a  painful  existence,  suffering  the  se- 
verest privations  :  such  is  the  gloomy  picture  which  elementary  education 
has  too  long  presented."  The  Restoration,  at  its  fall,  left  twenty  thousand 
towns  provided  with  some  sort  of  a  school ;  but  the  condition  of  these 
schools  was  subsequently  known  when  M.  Guizot  sent  four  hundred  and 
ninety  inspectors  through  France  to  visit  them.  M.  Lorain  has  summed 
up  the  results  of  this  general  inspection,  one  of  the  completest  and  best 
organized  ever  made  in  any  country,  extending  to  33,456  institutions, 
all  inspected  and  described  in  the  reports  addressed  to  the  minister.  We 
see  in  this  book  a  living  picture  of  these  wretched  schools,  of  these  still 
more  wretched  teachers,  and  we  are  convinced  once  more  of  the  radical 
powerlessness  of  pri\'ate  effort  to  secure  elementary  instruction,  even  with 
the  support  of  a  powerful  established  church,  and  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  convents,  all  animated  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  proselytism. 
M.  de  Guemon-Ranville,  the  last  minister  of  public  instruction  during 
the  Restoration,  perceiving  that  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  state 
was  indispensable,  published,  the  14th  of  February,  1830,  an  ordinance 
containing  really  effective  provisions.  Each  town  was  obliged  to  furnish 
elementary  education,  and  to  determine  upon  a  suitable  salary  for  the 
teacher.  The  expense  was  to  be  met  either  by  the  ordinary  municipal 
income  or  by  a  special  tax.  When  the  town  was  too  poor,  the  depart- 
ment voted  an  appropriation  for  it,  and  in  case  of  necessity  the  state 
made  up  the  deficiency.  Model  schools  were  established  to  train  teach- 
ers. The  general  principles  of  this  law  were  so  excellent  that  they  were 
revived  three  years  later  by  M.  Guizot ;  but  the  government  of  the  Res- 
toration had  not  time  to  apply  them,  and  besides,  it  would  hardly  have 
possessed  the  energy,  devotion,  and  liberal  spirit  requisite  for  the  organ- 
ization of  popular  education. 


Agricultural  College  Lands. — A  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives providing  that  not  more  than  three  sections  shall  be  located 
in  any  one  township  with  agricultural  scrip.  This  will  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  use  of  such  scrip  for  speculative  purposes. 


'01  TTPANNOI 

AS  THEY  ARE  AND   AS   THEY  SHOULD   BE. 

^       <'  Here  is  the  glass  for  the  pedagogues,  preceptors,  tutors,  governors,  gerund-grinders,  and 
bear-leaders  to  view  themselves  in  in  their  true  dimensions.** — Stkanx. 

I  USE  the  expression  tyrants  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  though  perhaps 
the  tyrants  of  our  boys  may  too  often  be  called  so  in  the  modem 
sense  as  well 

I  exclude  parents  and  relatives  from  the  category  of  rulers  of  boys. 
My  professional  prejudices  forbid  me  to  admit  them  as  regular  practi- 
tioners. It  is  a  maxim  received  among  dominies  that  parents  are  no 
more  fit  to  rule  their  sons  than  philosophers  of  the  gushing  school  are  to 
rule  England.  Their  political  economy  is  all  sentiment  They  refuse 
to  believe  that  their  pets  can  do  wrong ;  they  uphold  darling  Johnny's 
goodness  of  heart,  and  darling  Bobby's  honesty,  with  a  pertinacity  which 
astonishes  the  unprejudiced  observer  of  these  young  gentlemen's  conduct. 
And  even  if  they  are  obliged  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  to  recognize  that 
darling  Johnny  and  darling  Bobby  are  not  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  they 
find  comfortable  phrases  with  which  to  palliate  the  harsh  disclosures, 
and  save  their  beloved  ones  from  the  consequences  which  ought  to  attend 
all  deviation  from  the  right  path.  Darling  Johnny,  when  ill-tempered 
and  selfish,  is  declared  to  have  a  '^ peculiar  disposition,"  and  it  is  dis- 
covered that  severity  does  not  answer  with  darling  Bobby,  if,  haply,  he 
is  discovered  stealing  the  sugar.  An  affectionate  parent  once  informed 
me,  with  regard  to  a  new  pupil,  that  I  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
his  boy  had  '  *  a  strong  imagination. "  This  I  very  soon  discovered  to  be 
a  paternal  and  euphemistic  way  of  putting  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the 
boy  was  the  most  inveterate  liar  I  ever  met  with.  There  is  no  straw  of 
sentiment  so  small  that  consanguineous  affection  will  not  seize  hold  of  it 
to  escape  the  unpleasant  though  sometimes  necessary  duty  of  dragging 
the  child  out  of  the  way  in  which  he  should  not  go.  An  old  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  occasionally  speaks  to  me  in  great  tribulation  about  a 
grandson  of  hers,  who  is  indisputably  addicted  to  lying  and  other  dis- 
agreeable peculiarities  of  disposition.  "But  I  don't  like  to  punish  him," 
she  says,  *' because  his  mother's  dead,  and  his  father's  far  away  at  sea." 
So  in  right  of  his  dead  mother  and  his  nautical  father,  my  young  friend 
is  probably  growing  up  to  be  a  curse  to  himself  and  to  society. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  these  ignorant  people  trifle  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  boys.     And  we  dominies,  even  we,  who  think  so  much  of 
ourselves,  and  who  see  with  such  clear  eyes  the  faults  of  other  people's 
children,  and  are  so  prompt  lo  «ippVf  \.\i^  ^lo^^i  \t\xvfed\fts,  we  must  con- 
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fess  that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  our  own  offspring,  we  are  as  much 
in  the  dark,  as  much  liable  to  human  error,  as  our  lay  fellow-creatures. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  schoolmaster  that  could  think  of  and  deal  with  his 
own  son  just  as  he  thought  of  and  dealt  with  the  sons  of  others  ?  This 
miracle  of  impartiality  has  never  fallen  within  my  experience  at  least 
Either  the  master  will  be  too  indulgent  toward  his  own  boy,  or  in  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  this  extreme,  he  will  fly  to  the  other,  and  be  too  savage  : 

<'  Inddit  in  Scyllam  qui  TUlt  vitare  Charybdim.** 

I  have  seen  a  schoolmaster  who  would  have  snubbed  in  a  most  ferocious 
manner  any  rash  pupil  that  dared  for  a  moment  be  familiar  with  him. 
I  have  seen  such  a  man  disgusting  a  whole  company  by  encouraging  his 
own  brats  to  give  utterance  to  precocious  impertinences.  And  I  have 
known  another  schoolmaster  genial  and  kindly  to  all  his  other  pupils, 
but  stem,  reserved,  and  almost  cruel  to  one  of  them  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  his  own  son. 

We  think  it  irregular  and  improper  for  a  father  to  educate  his  own 
son,  just  as  a  medical  man  would  be  shocked  if  a  layman,  however  in- 
telligent, were  to  prescribe  for  himself  a  dose  of  julep  without  taking 
professional  advice.  And  as  few  doctors  will  undertake  their  own  cases, 
but  employ  a  brother  Esculapius  when  they  fall  sick,  so  most  wise 
teachers  prefer  to  have  their  sons  educated  by  another  member  of  the 
craft,  who  will  bring  to  the  work  an  unimpassioned  professional  judg- 
ment, and  not  be  likely  to  mar  it  by  prejudice  or  sentiment 

So  much  must  be  said  to  justify  my  assertion  that  schoolmasters  are 
the  only  fit  and  legitimate  rulers  of  boys ;  and  now  to  comment  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  do  their  ruling 

Goldsmith,  or  rather  Dr.  Johnson  writing  in  Goldsmith's  name,  has 
thought  fit  to  observe — 

**  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearti  endure, 
How  small  the  part  that  kings  or  laws  can  cure  !* 

This  may  be  true  of  men,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  considerable  part 
of  a  boy's  happiness  depends  on  the  discipline  of  his  school  and  the 
character  of  his  schoolmaster. 

The  first  question  a  boy  asks  about  a  new  master  is,  "What  sort  of 
fellow  is  he  ?"  The  proper  answer  is,  *  *  An  awful  beast,  *'  or,  *  *  A  brick, " 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  point  at  issue  in  this  inquiry  is,  whether 
the  scholastic  individual  referred  to  is  severe  and  forbidding,  or  genial 
and  good-tempered.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness,  call  the  two 
classes  of  schoolmasters  the  grave  and  the  gay,  though  these  words  do 
not  exactly  bring  out  their  diflferent  peculiarities.     The  epithets  HibLv:.\!i. 
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boys  themselves  would  use,  such  as  "cruel"  and  '*  kind,"  *  are  not  just ; 
for  the  dominie  who  seems  cruel  may  be  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
kind,  while  he  whom  his  pupils  think  kind,  during  the  time  of  their 
pupilage,  may  turn  out  to  have  acted  anything  but  kindly  towards  them 
in  the  long  run. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  these  two  orders  of  schoolmasters  exist, 
and  have  always  existed  ;  and  historical  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the 
first  type,  the  grave,  has  been  the  prevalent  one.  Till  the  days  of  Arnold 
we  seldom  read  of  a  master  but  as  a  hard  and  austere  man,  to  be  feared 
by  his  pupils  while  boys,  and  to  be  ridiculed  by  them  when  they  became 
men.  Scholastic  discipline  is  represented  as  a  deadly  war  between 
teacher  and  taught,  in  which  the  teacher  generally  has  much  the  best  of 
it,  and  the  scholar  must  obey  in  hate  and  trembling.  What  says  Horace, 
when  he  wishes  a  comparison  for  a  sycophant  who  is  fearfully  and  ner- 
vously anxious  to  please  his  patrons  ? — 

'*  Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere.** 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  rising  school  of  masters  who  tiy  to 
make  the  road  to  knowledge  as  pleasant  as  possible — ^to  gild  the  bitter 
pill  of  instruction ;  and  we  learn  from  Horace,  also,  that  such  dominies 
did  exist  in  his  day,  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  they  were  looked  upon  as 
an  abnormal  sect,  by  the  regular  practitioners  and  the  public  generally. 

« 

<< Pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi 

Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima.** 

The  grave  master,  which  was  the  orthodox  type  till  lately,  is  a  being 
the  very  antipodes  of  boyhood  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  no  pleasures  but  the  study  of  pretematurally  big  books, 
no  interest  in  anything  less  exalted  than  Latin  elegiacs  or  Greek  particles, 
no  sympathy  with — ^but  a  terrible  and  panic-striking  horror  of — such  juve- 
nile shortcomings  as  idleness,  playfulness,  and  thoughtlessness.  To  be 
seen  doing  anything  so  vulgar  as  running,  laughing,  or  wearing  a  shoot- 
ing-coat would  be  instant  ruin  to  his  reputation.  He  rules  through  the 
fear  inspired  by  his  power  and  dignity,  and  makes  no  question  of  the 
obedience  of  his  subjects.  As  for  their  affection,  he  seems  to  despise  it, 
and  their  confidence  he  can  never  hope  to  obtain.  When  he  enters  the 
room  every  voice  must  be  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  every  trivial  amuse- 
ment put  a  stop  to.  How  his  eye  would  wither  up  any  unlucky  youth 
whom  he  saw  making  grimaces  in  his  presence  !  No  boy  dare  speak  to 
him  till  spoken  to,  and  then  only  in  a  subdued  tone  of  the  utmost  respect 


'  I  have  used  these  two  English  words,  translated  from  the  boy  language,  which  might 
not  be  **  undentanded  of  the  people.** 
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His  private  room  is  lool^ed  upon  as  a  den  of  lions,  into  which  no  boy, 
however  conscious  of  rectitude,  enters  without  perturbation.  Verily  a 
man  altogether  to  be  feared  in  reality,  and  with  haste  to  be  obeyed  ;  and 
years  afterward,  when  the  boy  goes  out  into  the  world,  he  still  fears,  and 
perhaps  respects,  that  man  in  his  inmost  heart  With  his  lips  he  may 
ridicule  his  peculiarities,  and  mimic  his  accent,  as  of  old,  but  if  he  had 
occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  in  that  awful  presence-chamber  of  his,  I 
trow  his  heart  would  be  thrice  set  round  with  triple  brass  if  it  did 
not  sink  just  a  little ;  and  his  hand  would  be  endued  with  more  than 
mortal  strength  if  it  knocked  at  that  well-known  door  with  manly  confi- 
dence. 

The  other  class  of  schoolmasters  has  been  increasing  and  multiplying 
of  late  years.  He  has  a  more  difficult  game  to  play  with  his  boys,  yet  a 
pleasanter  one.  He  joins  in  their  sports  and  occupations,  he  talks  their 
talk,  he  sympathizes  with  their  joys  and  sorrows.  He  thus  not  only 
gains  their  confidence  more  readily,  but  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
their  approval  and  censure  far  more  than  if  he  stood  on  his  professional 
dignity.  So  long  as  a  dominie  remains  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  and 
ihunders  forth  his  decrees  upon  earth  beneath,  he  may  hope  to  be  shel- 
tered from  obloquy  by  the  cloud  of  fear  and  reverence  in  which  he  is 
enveloped.  The  patient  crowd  shrink  from  his  thunderbolts,  and  ex- 
claim, "  It  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  we  are  but  mortals."  But  if  he  slip  down 
from  the  celestial  heights,  and  wander  among  his  subjects  in  human 
form,  they  grow  forgetful  of  his  power,  and  judge  him  by  their  own 
standards.  Therefore  he  must  take  heed  to  himself  that  he  stumble  not, 
or  great  will  be  his  fall.  A  teacher  will  get  into  sad  trouble  by  showing 
too  much  of  his  character  to  his  boys  when  it  is  a  character  that  cannot 
bear  their  keen  scrutiny. 

All  the  more  credit  does  a  man  deserve  who  can  thus  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  his  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  rule  them  manfully,  and  keep 
their  respect.  But  remember  that  it  doesn't  follow  that  the  master  who 
goes  on  the  friendly  and  familiar  tack  with  boys  is  always  the  most  popu- 
lar or  the  most  useful  one.  Just  as  a  man  who  is  dignified  and  reserved 
may  possibly  be  beloved,  and  have  a  great  amount  of  influence  with  his 
boys ;  so  a  man  who  is  familiar,  may  be  hated  or  despised  by  them.  A 
man  can't  act  contrary  to  his  nature  well ;  and  boys  will  soon  find  him 
out,  and  rate  him  at  his  proper  value  if  he  does.  They  hate  a  man  who 
imitates  friendliness  with  them  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  even  more  than, 
a  man  who  professes  open  enmity.  There  is  no  use  in  coming  purring 
among  them,  toadying  their  weaknesses,  and  trying  to  talk  nonsense  to 
them,  if  you  are  not  genial  and  true-hearted.  You  must  act  honestly, 
according  to  your  character  and  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are 
placed,  and  if  you  are  also  just  and  sensible,  and  your  pupils  are  real. 
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sound-hearted  boys,  not  young  gentlemen  nor  ^mammas'  darlings,  you 
may  be  sure  of  gaining,  not  popularity  perhaps,  but  certainly  respect 

Among  these  two  orders  of  schoolmasters,  four  classes  or  species  ought 
to  be  held  in  abhorrence — ^yea,  five  are  an  abomination. 

First,  the  bruial  master.  There  are  such  men,  even  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  our  profession,  who  bring  shame  on  themselves  and  their  cause 
by  the  want  of  command  over  temper,  and  consequent  cruelty  which  they 
too  oflen  display.  I  have  seen  a  man  bearing  the  image  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  rush  upon  a  boy,  knock  him  down,  kick  him  while 
on  the  ground,  and  abuse  him  in  the  most  violent  and  unjust  terms  for 
some  scarcely  imaginable  fault.  I  have  stood  by  at  such  a  scene  till  I 
burst  into  tears  of  rage,  and,  boy  as  I  was,  I  had  almost  rushed  forward 
to  interfere,  and  spoken  out  my  mind  to  the  enraged  sax-age.  And  this 
gentleman  would  get  into  the  pulpit  next  Sunday,  and  exhort  his  victims 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  blessed  law  of  love,  which  it  is  such  men's 
business  to  preach,  but  only  their  hearers'  duty  to  practice.  What  wonder 
if  they  listened  to  that  gospel  message  without  belief  1  I  have  known  a 
worse  case,  that  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  glory  in  being  in  a  chronic 
state  of  ill-temper,  who  would  rub  his  hands  and  chuckle  over  every 
punishment  which  he  could  manage  to  effect,  and  would  look  positively 
disappointed  if  by  a  lucky  chance  a  boy  slipped  through  his  fingers  so 
completely  that  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  for  wreaking  vengeance 
on  him. 

Your  geniuses  furnish  a  large  contingent  to  this  wretched  class  of 
teachers.  A  don,  fresh  from  college,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  is 
placarded  before  the  public  with  all  his  titles  at  his  tail,  and  unto  him 
do  parents,  rejoicing  and  confiding,  send  their  (flings,  that  they  too 
might  be  instructed  how  to  become  geniuses  and  gmi  fellowships.  Our 
scholar  sets  to  work  with  much  fanfaronading,  but  soon  is  disgusted  to 
find  out,  what  he  had  forgotten,  that  there  are  such  things  as  stupidity 
and  idleness  in  this  world.  He  grows  wroth  that  his  pupils  are  not  as 
perfect  as  himself;  he  forgets  to  be  kind  and  patient;  he  storms,  he 
blusters,  and  naturally  things  only  get  worse.  But  instead  of  retiring 
gracefully,  and  seeking  wealth  and  ease  in  a  butcher's  shop,  or  some 
other  profitable  business,  he  fights  on  bravely  but  blindly,  and  his  work 
grows  daily  more  hateful  and  irksome  to  him—pkcfun/ur  Achwi,  He 
finds  now  that  his  first  class  at  the  University  and  his  fellowship  at  Sl 
Albans  are  of  little  good  to  him,  except  to  attract  new  pupils — new 
troubles — to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  he  has  driven  away  by  his  bad 
temper. 

Can  boys  be  expected  to  like  such  a  man  ?  Yet  if  he  be  only  hot- 
tempered  and  cruel  at  limes,  'with  lucid  intervals,  they  will  make  great 
a/iowance  for  his  weakness,  seeviv^  xXvaX  \\.  v^  o\i^  ^\i\dcL  they  can  well 
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understand  and  sympathize  with ;  and,  I  think,  they  will  bestow  a  much 
greater  portion  of  their  ill-will  upon  the  objectionable  character  whom 
we  may  call  the  snarling  master.  This  individual's  voice  bespeaks  his 
hateful  nature  at  once.  It  is  a  perpetual  snarl,  in  which  he  delivers  the 
utterance  of  a  cynical,  loveless  heart.  He  may  not  be  severe  or  unjust, 
but  he  is  always  finding  fault,  and  that  too  in  the  most  disagreeable  way 
possible.  No  word  of  kindly  praise  or  genial  encouragement  ever  escapes 
from  his  lips.  He  never  takes  notice  of  merits,  but  his  eye  is  keen  foi 
imperfections.  For  all  his  pupils  know,  he  is  a  machine,  employed  to 
fill  their  little  heads  with  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  can  be  safely  got 
thereinto,  but  caring  no  more  for  them  further  than  if  they  were  so  many 
pieces  of  earthenware.  Whoever  knows  how  the  nature  of  boyhood 
yearns  for  love  and  help  and  sympathy,  must  know  in  what  evil  odoi 
such  a  teacher  will  be  held  by  his  pupils. 

Uniting  some  of  the  faculties  of  both  of  these,  and  probably  more  dis- 
liked than  either,  is  the  siupid  dominie.  The  stupid  dominie  has  perhaps 
a  very  wise  face,  looking  grandly  and  dignifiedly  over  a  white  choker — 
but  he  is  a  fool.  He  may  not  be  cynical  or  passionate,  but  his  unpar- 
donable sin  is  that  he  does  not  understand  boys  or  his  duty  toward 
them.  He  has  a  vague,  hazy  idea  that  it  is  the  chief  busines  of  a  school- 
master to  punish  boys,  especially  if  he  catches  them  enjoying  themselves. 
So  if  one  boy  drops  a  marble  in  school,  it  is,  ''Smith,  write  three  hun- 
dred lines ;"  or  if  another  winks  at  his  crony  sitting  opposite,  it  is,  **  Jones, 
come  to  my  room  at  three  o'clock. "  And  so  two  merry  boys  are  per- 
haps made  as  miserable  as  a  man  can  make  them  for  a  whole  afternoon, 
while  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  sits  complacently  in  his  desk,  • 
thinking  he  has  d(|p  rather  a  clever  stroke  of  business  for  the  day.  He 
is  in  his  glory  if  he  can  catch  a  dozen  boys  making  a  noise  somewhere 
and  looking  happy ;  then  he  swoops  down  upon  them  and  gives  them  a 
hundred  lines  all  round,  with  great  gusto.  He  is  always  seeing  where 
wise  teachers  would  take  good  care  not  to  see,  and  interfering  where  his 
interference  can  do  no  possible  good,  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
He  cultivates  a  professional  instinct,  which  leads  him  to  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  boy,  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  form  of  reasoning  but  his 
cane.  Why,  I  have  seen  him  hammering  a%vay  at  a  plucky  boy,  who 
was  standing  silent  and  immovable,  with  set  lips  and  knitted  brows, 
and  after  dismissing  him  to  be  a  martyr  among  his  school-fellows,  he 
would  sheathe  his  weapon  in  triumph,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory. I  am  certain  a  skilful  master  could  have  made  that  boy  speak,  ay, 
and  weep,  and  confess  his  fault  with  real  penitence  and  repentance,  by 
the  use  alone  of  that  little  member  the  tongue,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a 
wise  man,  is  a  more  powerful  thing  than  all  the  canes  in  the  pig-headed 
creature's  class-room.     His  punishmeuts  do  \\\.\X^  %oo^  ^ewv^:ft.  yclt^vrt 
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venting  wrong-doing ;  they  only  make  boys  crouch  like  hounds  before 
his  face  and  curse  him  behind  his  back.  And  even  if  he  does  punish 
with  good  reason,  he  has  the  remarkable  knack  of  managing  to  make  it 
all  appear  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  revenge.  This  is  what  I  call  the 
stupid  schoolmaster,  from  whom  heaven  preserve  all  brave  and  kindly 
boys !  Oh  !  it  does  make  me  angry  to  see  such  men  trusted  to  work 
with  the  precious  metal  of  boyhood,  like  a  blacksmith  essaying  to  fashion 
pure  gold.  But  such  men  do  teach  and  flourish  ;  their  boys  do  not  like 
to  complain,  and  so  suffer  in  silence,  happily  ignorant  of  more  fortunate 
lot.  Now  and  then  the  pent-up  ill-feeling  will  boil  over ;  a  rash  cham- 
pion will  stand  up  in  defiant  mutiny ;  but  the  matter  will  blow  past ;  the 
alarmed  ruler,  like  other  rulers,  will  strive  to  pacify  his  subjects,  either 
by  grape  and  canister  or  by  a  temporary  display  of  prudence  and  gener- 
osity, as  circumstances  may  advise,  and  then  .all  will  go  on  as  before. 
Once  in  a  world's  history  arises  a  deliverer,  a  Marcus  Furius  Camillus, 
by  whom  the  tyrant,  being  caught  tripping,  is  bound  and  delivered  over 
to  his  subjects,  that  gleefully  and  fearlessly  they  may  thrash  him  to  their 
hearts'  content. 

The  fourth  kind  of  schoolmaster  to  whom  I  wish  to  hint  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  is  very  different  from  these  three.  I  mean  the 
easy-going,  tender-hearted  master,  the  man  who  is  too  lazy  and  good- 

*  natured  to  do  his  duty  to  boys,  and  seeks  only  their  good-will.  He  may 
gain  this  from  the  worse  part  of  his  boys,  but  he  may  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  without  the  respect  of  any.  No  one  can  have  a  greater  contempt 
than  boys  for  silly  good-nature  in  a  teacher.      '*  He  can't  teach  !"  one 

■  of  my  boys  once  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  scorn,  speaking  of  a 
former  instructor.  **  If  you  didn't  know  your  lesson  one  day,  he  scolded 
you.  If  you  didn't  know  it  two  days  running,  then  he  kept  you  in  to 
learn  it.  And  he  never  licked  you  unless  you  didn't  know  it  on  the 
third  day."  So  the  poor  gentleman's  patience  and  long-suffering  had 
only  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  boys  whom  he  was  treating  so  affection- 
ately. My  young  friend  had  soon  occasion  to  discover  that  I  was  by  no 
means  so  good-natured  ;  and  though  I  dare  say  he  didn't  fully  appreciate  the 
merits  of  my  system,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  boasted 
among  his  companions  of  my  promptitude  to  come  down  upon  him.  Boys 
take  a  positive  pride  in  a  teacher  who  keeps  a  tight  hold  over  them  and 
makes  them  stick  to  their  work,  and  such  a  man's  strictness  will  not  in 
the  least  stand  in  the  way  of  his  popularity,  if  he  be  just  and  genial. 

At  all  events  any  affection  which  such  toadying  to  the  failings  of  boys 
may  secure  from  them  will  pass  away  when  they  grow  older.  They  will 
then  sec  the  real  merits  of  their  teachers  in  a  juster  light,  and  will  not  fail 

to  despise  the  man  wlio  was  loo  ^ood-ivalured  or  too  weak  to  punish 

their  faults 
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Though  I  consider  the  too  good-natured  dominie  a  dangerous  char- 
acter, I  must  say  that  I  sympathize  very  much  with  him.  It  is  so  hard 
to  punish — boys  don't  Jcnow  how  hard.  It  is  their  temptation  to  be  idle 
and  riotous,  and  it  is  our  temptation  often  not  to  do  our  duty  in  checking 
their  faults,  so  dear  to  us  are  their  smiles  and  happy  laughter. 

Like  unto  the  good-natured  master,  but  perhaps  even  more  obnoxious 
in  some  respects,  is  the  new-light  master.  This  is  the  man  who  has 
''ideas,"  and  "methods,"  and  "systems,"  some  of  them  ridiculous, 
and  some  harmless  enough,  but  some  most  pernicious.  He  supposes 
that  no  one  ever  knew  how  to  teach  till  he  appeared  on  the  firmament 
of  education.  He  laughs  at  all  our  scholastic  customs  and  traditions. 
He  professes  to  abhor  punishment,  and  all  the  other  stem  realities  of 
school  life.  He  has  discovered  easy  and  speedy  ways  of  learning,  and 
he  has  no  doubt  that  human  nature  will  readily  conform  itself  to  his 
theories.  Alas  for  such  men  I  facts  are  stubborn.  The  road  to  know- 
ledge is  at  best  but  a  long  and  weary  way,  full  of  steep  ascents  and  dan- 
gerous pitfalls,  thickset  with  sharp  thorns  and  cruel  stones.  Day  and 
night  it  would  resound  with  wails  and  groans  were  it  not  for  the  blessed 
light-heartedness  and  the  inextinguishable  mirth  which  heaven  has 
granted  to  the  little  travellers  thereon.  No  man  can  make  that  way 
short  and  easy ;  and  all  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  beguile  its  length  and 
hardness  by  song  and  dance — ^yea,  and  the  sweet  pride  of  doing  and 
suffering  manfully.  Therefore  I  hold  in  scorn  the  man  who  pretends  to 
do  that  which  God  hath  not  seen  good  to  have  done. 

Having  spoken  out  my  mind  against  those  schoolmasters  as  they  too 
often  are,  I  would  say  something  about  what  a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be. 
I  profess  faith  in  no  particular  theories,  and  in  no  specifics  except  firm- 
ness, kindness,  and  common-sense,  all  brought  into  play,  in  connection 
with  a  judicious  use  of  Lion.  I  can't  charge  myself  with  being  either 
fond  or  savage.  I  have  found  that  boys  are  very  much  as  they  are  treated. 
If  you  are  too  easy  and  indulgent  with  them  they  will  take  the  reins  into 
their  own  hands,  and  lead  you  a  pretty  dance  after  them.  If  you  are  too 
strict  and  exacting,  they  will  become  sly  and  cunning ;  but  if  you  treat 
them  with  firmness  and  discretion,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  with  an 
ordinary  team. 

Boys  appreciate  being  ruled  like  reasonable  beings.  They  will  obey 
a  strong  despot,  whose  only  law  seems  to  them  his  temper  and  caprice  ; 
but  they  will  obey  with  far  more  readfness  and  cheerfulness  a  constitu- 
tional monarch,  who  shows  them  clearly  how  the  principle  of  his  rule 
is  the  common  good  of  all.  Boys  know  very  well  that  they  sometimes 
do  wrong,  and  deserve  to  be  punished ;  and  the  discreet  dominie  will 
make  good  use  of  this  knowledge.  Furthermore,  he  will  not  frown  too 
severely  on  eveiy  little  fault,  but  wiW  keep  \v\a  leaX  ^\«Ae^Otek  Sssv 
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heinous  sinners — ^the  liar,  the  bully,  and  the  brute.  He  will  say  to  his 
boys  in  effect :  **  I  know  that  you  are  naturally  prone  to  laugh  and  chat- 
ter and  play  tricks  and  make  grimaces,  in  season,  and  out  of  season ;  and 
you  know  that  I  am  here  to  make  you  do  something  more  useful,  though 
(less  agreeable,  at  certain  times  and  places ;  and  you  know,  too,  that  if  I 
did  not  make  you  do  this  I  should  be  a  muff  and  a  humbug.  I  know, 
moreover,  that  you  are  willing  enough  to  believe  me,  and  to  do  as  I  wish 
you,  but  I  know  that  you  are  unsteady  of  purpose  and  weak  of  memory ; 
and  therefore,  when  you  forget  or  fail  to  obey  me  I  shall  feel  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  stimulating  your  will  and  memory  by  some  such 
simple  means  as  voUdLl  And  I  expect  you,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
it  all  in  good  part,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  see  those 
little  hands  clenched  in  pain,  and  those  little  lips  working  hard  to  repress 
your  feelings.  So  let  us  fight  a  fair  battle  as  honorable  enemies,  and  live 
as  kindly  friends  in  due  times  of  peace,  thinking  no  harm  of  each  other, 
because  the  one  acts  according  to  his  nature,  and  the  other  according  to 
his  duty ;  and  let  us  both  agree  to  hate  and  scorn  whatever  is  mean  or 
foul  or  dishonest,  whether  in  man  or  boy." 

Such  an  appeal  as  this  will  not  be  found  to  lack  fitting  response.  And 
the  advantage  of  ruling  your  boys  on  such  principles  will  be  some  de- 
gree of  mutual  trust  and  kindly  good-will.  The  boys  will  not  look  upon 
you  so  much  as  their  natural  enemy,  but  rather  as  a  friend  to  whom  they 
may  tell  their  jo}^  and  sorrows,  and  receive  encouragement  and  sympa- 
thy. You  will  find  that  you  can  best  put  down  certain  forms  of  misbe- 
havior by  warning  your  boys  against  them,  and  asking  them  to  fix  their 
own  punishment  if  they  forget  the  warning.  You  will  find  that  if  a  boy 
tell  you  a  deliberate  lie,  his  companions  will  at  once  betray  him  by  a 
hearty  groan  of  disgust  You  will  find  that  if  you  have  forgotten  to 
infiict  a  certain  punishment  which  you  had  ordered,  the  culprits  them- 
selves will  not  hesitate  to  remind  you.  You  will  find  a  boy  asking  to  be 
punished,  when  you  are  inclined  to  let  him  off,  **and  then  Tm  not 
likely  to  do  it  again."  You  will  find  that  boys  take  a  pride  in  your  jus- 
tice and  severity,  and  value  your  praise  and  blame  more  keenly  than  you 
might  suppose  it  possible.  Why,  the  severest  punishment  I  ever  infiict 
is  not  to  speak  to  a  boy  for  some  days.  This  is  reserved  for  lying  and 
such-like  offences,  and  if  the  culprit  be  not  hardened,  you  may  see  him 
with  downcast  looks,  hanging  about  me  or  placing  himself  in  my  way 
day  after  day,  in  hopes  of  one  w6rd  as  a  sign  of  returning  favor. 

All  this  you  may  experience  as^a  schoolmaster,  if  you  are  not  a  stock 

and  a  stone  with  a  black  coat  on  your  back,  a  cane  in  your  hand,  and 

an  LL.  D.  after  your  name.     Too  many  of  our  teachers  are  such  lay 

Qgures, 

The  schoolmaster  will  also  )aa.\e  ^^it^.^fct  Ooaxisfc  qI  ^\jcl\w'^  \\ift»sKCLC« 
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over  his  pupils,  if  he  take  some  interest  in  their  pursuits  out  of  school, 
which,  after  all,  in  a  boy's  eyes,  are  the  most  important  interests  of  life. 
A  certain  poet,  who  was  a  prejudiced  enemy  to  schools,  speaks  with  great 
scorn  of  the  race  of  schoolmasters  of  his  day — 

^  Public  hackneys  in  the  schooling-trade, 
Who  feed  a  pupil*8  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more  \ 
Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock.** 

With  characteristic  want  of  knowledge  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature, 
our  poet  goes  on  to  recommend  a  select  course  of  botany,  astrology,  and 
theology  to  be  pursued  by  master  and  pupil  in  their  hours  of  leisure ; 
but  without  going  so  far  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the  race  of  teachers 
who  look  upon  their  boys  merely  as  receptacles  for  grammar,  is  already 
far  on  its  way  to  extinction.  The  model  schoolmaster  of  the  present  day 
is  wiser,  and  studies  to  be  his  boys'  playfellow  and  companion,  that  he 
may  the  better  know  how  to  be  their  ruler.  How  many  learned  mollahs 
are  there  who  are  great  in  the  cricket-field  I  How  many  who  can  knock 
over  their  pupils  at  football  as  well  as  in  Euclid  !  To  some  masters,  in- 
deed, these  fields  of  distinction  are  forbidden.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  wield  the  bat  of  Tom  Brown.  A  man  may  be  a  good  teacher, 
and  have  a  poor  biceps.  And  do  not  some  of  us  wear  spectacles,  and 
some  wigs  ?  Old  teachers,  too,  who  have  been  reared  in  the  stately  tra- 
ditions of  the  ancien  rigtnu,  cannot  easily  throw  off  their  prejudices,  and 
shake  their  heads,  half-approvingly,  half-doubtfully,  over  the  free  and 
easy  intercourse  which  has  to  a  great  measure  succeeded  to  the  old  ideas 
of  scholastic  discipline.  But  in  such  cases,  is  it  not  allowable  to  assume 
a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  ?  I  don't  ask  you,  my  paunchy  friend,  to  go 
to  the  wicket,  or  to  take  part  in  a  **  scrimmage"  in  person  ;  but  without 
going  so  far,  you  may  do  much  to  make  your  pupils  feel  that  you  are  not 
a  walking  dictionary,  but  a  man  that  once  was  a  boy. 

Thus  is  it  possible  for  the  schoolmaster  to  become  truly  the  ruler,  the 
king  of  boys,  the  fountain  of  honor  among  them,  the  model  of  excel- 
lence. Then  will  he  be  obeyed  readily,  not  servilely,  by  subjects  who 
will  fight  for  the  honor  of  doing  his  bidding.  Then  will  his  kindly  word 
of  praise  be  thirsted  "for ;  one  sentence  from  him  will  make  a  boy  a  pun- 
dit or  a  hero ;  and  his  censure  will  call  forth  shame  and  contempt. 
Then  will  he  not  be  deceived  and  plotted  Against,  because  his  boys  will 
do  ever}thing  by  his  advice  or  orders.  Then  will  his  companionship 
and  presence  be  counted  honor  and  happiness  ;  his  smiles  will  be  waited 
for  by  simple  courtiers,  his  wants  anticipated  by  honest  sycophants.  But 
my  fancy  runs  away  with  my  judgment ;  this  will  be  the  golden  age,  as  yet 
far  off.     Nevertheless,  should  we  not  rejoice  the  nearet  \n^  cajR. -aiiaJccLXa  ^\ 


''WHY  DO  YOU  SAY  SPECIALITY ?'' 

WE  propose  to  answer  this  question  by  presenting,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  two  forms  Specialty  and 
Specialiiy,  The  reader  may  draw  his  own  inferences  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  speciality  rather  than  specialty. 

•  Of  the  lexical  authorities  at  our  immediate  command,  Johnson,  Sheri- 
dan, Walker,  Perry,  Richardson,  Worcester,  Smart,  and  Webster  (Picto- 
rial Edition),  all  give  both  specialty  and  speciality ^  without  expressing  any 
preference  for  either,  or  pronouncing  upon  their  respective  merits. 

When  we  look  at  the  number  of  nouns  in  current  use  formed  after  the 
analogy  of  specialty  (t\  e. ,  by  the  addition  of  -ty  to  the  corresponding  ad- 
jective form),  and  compare  them  with  the  number  formed  like  speciality, 
by  the  addition  of  -ity,  we  find  that  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  the 
former.  The  former  class  numbers  but  ^^ ;  namely,  entirety  (or  en- 
tierty),  nicety,  safety,  surety;  jollity,  laity  (the  i' here  being  but  the^  of 
the  adjective  forms) ;  casualty,  causalty,  commonalty,  cruelty,  dislo}^lty, 
fealty  (though  /eal  is  now  obsolete),  frailty,  generally,  imperialt}',  jovial- 
ly, loyalty,  novelty,  officialty,  penalty,  personalty,  realty,  royalty,  sever- 
alty, shrievalty,  specialty,  subtilty,  temporally,  viceroyalty ;  certainly, 
suddenly,  uncertainty;  property.  The  words  sixty,  seventy,  etc.,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  this  list,  -ty  here  being  but  a  contraction  of  /en  ;  and 
commonly,  in  Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, — "Is  not  a  commonly 
a  Christmas  gambol  ?" — is  but  a  corruption  of  comedy.  The  number  be- 
longing to  the  other  class  is  935  ;  and  of  these,  573,  or  more  than  61 
per  cent,  end  in  4ity,  like  civility,  cordiality,  infidelity,  immorality,  par- 
tiality, etc.  In  this  enumeration,  obsolete  words,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  are  not  included. 

Again ;  specialty  and  speciality  do  not  constitute  the  only  instance  we 
have  among  these  words  of  two  forms  equivalent  or  nearly  equivalent  in 
meaning.  We  have  generally  (though  rare)  and  generalily ;  imperially 
(rare)  and  imperiality ;  jovial  ty  (rare)  2ind  joviality ;  sudtilty  2Lnd  suhtility 
(rare)  ;  temporally  (rare)  and  temporality.  Formerly  spiritualty  was  in  use 
as  well  as  spirituality.  But  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  former  has 
gone  down,  while  the  more  analogical  form  survives.  So  with  persofialfy 
and  realty  as  alternatives  of  personality  and  reality.  But  as  law-terms, 
denoting  respectively  personal  property  and  real  estate,  or  the  fixedness 
of  real  estate,  they  are  both  in  use  still.  In  no  case,  where  the  two  forms 
have  been  in  use  interchangeably,  like  specialty  and  speciality,  has  the  less 
analogical  form  survived  the  other ;  for  penality  and  seoerality,  now  obso- 
lete, never  were  equi\'alents  {ox  penalty  and  severalty  ;  and  casuality,  some- 
times used  colloquially  for  casualty,  is  not  now,  and  never  was,  an  au- 
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thorized  word,  and  consequently  has  never  been  superseded  or  made 
obsolete.  If,  therefore,  specialty,  the  less  analogical  form,  ever  becomes 
the  sole  form  in  use,  it  will  be  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the 
written  language  in  which  one  of  these  nouns  in  4ty  has  crowded  out  of 
use  its  corresponding  noun  in  -lity. 


HABIT  IN  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LOCKE  says  that  habit  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.    This 
truth  has  a  wide  range  of  application  in  teaching,  and  needs  to  "be 
continually  remembered  and  applied. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  inquire  how  a  child  learns  the  alphabet.  His  first 
task  is  to  associate  the  name  A,  if  that  be  the  first  letter  taught,  with  the 
figure  A.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  figure  should  be  called  A,  except 
universal  consent.  It  is  an  arbitrary  name.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  only 
way  to  learn  it,  is  to  form  a  habit  of  associating  the  name  with  the  figure ; 
and  this  habit  must  be  formed,  not  by  reflection  or  reasoning,  but  like  all 
other  habits,  by  many  uniform  repetitions. 

The  reflecting  teacher  will  not  expect  the  pupil  to  know  the  letter  after 
one  or  two  repetitions,  because  a  habit  is  formed  only  by  many  repeti 
tions.  He  will  not  disregard  the  order  of  repetition  or  purposely  vary  it, 
because,  to  form  a  habit,  uniformity  of  repetition  is  necessary.  He  will 
not  expect  the  pupil  to  know  the  letter  because  he  has  been  told  it  stands 
for  apple.  That  is  not  the  reason  that  it  is  called  A,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  not  help  the  pupil  to  remember  the  name.  He  will  avoid  these 
errors  and  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  direct  the  child  just  as  he 
would  to  help  him  to  form  any  other  habit,  by  requiring  many  repetitions 
of  the  thing,  at  regular  intervals,  and  always  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  will  progress  to  the  desired  end  as  surely  and  as  fast 
as  it  is  possible  with  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  him. 

The  teacher  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  pursues  his  labor,  with  a 
peaceful  assurance  which  encourages  and  pleases  the  child ;  while  the 
incompetent  teacher  failing  by  his  own  ignorance,  rebukes  the  child  at 
every  interview,  and  while  he  inflicts  torture  on  the  innocent  victim,  post- 
pones his  success  to  some  indefinite  future. 

In  like  manner  tho  child  learns  the  powers  of  the  letters,  passing  over 
the  whole  field  by  short  steps,  often  retracing  his  way,  filling  up  the  other- 
wise lost  years  of  childhood,  until  he  learns  to  read.  So  strong  are  the  * 
habits  thus  formed,  that  the  lips  seem  to  perform  their  office  without  the 
help  of  the  mind  ;  for  we  sometimes  detect  ourselves  reading  the  printed 
page,  when  we  are  unconscious  of  the  ideas  it  conveys. 
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In  Arithmetic,  the  child  learns  to  reason  mathematically.  He  is  not 
accustomed  to  this.  A  train  of  calculation,  that  is  simple  to  the  teacher, 
is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  child.  Thus  the  question  is  asked, 
'*What  is  the  sum  of  the  half  of  six,  and  the  third  of  six?"  It  is  only 
after  some  assistance,  and  then  with  difficulty,  that  the  pupil  arrives  at  a 
correct  solution.  In  order  to  make  that  process  of  reasoning  easy,  it 
must  be  repeated  many  times,  in  similar  forms,  and  no  other  process  of 
>  reasoning  should  be  interposed  to  disturb  and  perplex  the  thoughts  of 
the  learner,  until  this  has  become  so  familiar  that  it  can  be  gone  through 
at  a  glance.  Thus  the  mathematical  faculty  is  exercised  in  one  process 
after  another,  each  perfect  in  itself,  and  each  preparing  for  another,  until 
the  desired  mental  power  is  fully  developed. 

In  teaching  Grammar  also,  this  principle  has  great  force.  The  truths 
of  grammar  are  abstract  and  the  statements  general.  These  are  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  by  the  young.  The  statement  of  them  by  the 
teacher  seems  plain  enough,  and  the  pupil  himself  assents  to  it ;  and  both 
may  think  that  the  work  is  done  when  the  truth  is  plainly  announced 
and  heard.  But  by  all  this  the  pupil  has  learned  nothing.  His  mind 
has  not  grasped  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remember  and  apply  it 
The  process  of  thought  is  new, — it  requires  close  attention  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  at  all ;  and  it  needs  to  be  gone  over  many  times  to  make 
it  so  familiar  that  it  can  be  recognized  at  once  in  all  the  countless  rela- 
tions which  it  will  be  found  to  sustain  in  language. 

Regard  for  this  principle  is  equally  important  in  the  preparation  of 
Text-books.  The  value  of  a  school-book  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  learning  of  the  author,  as  it  does  on  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  espe- 
cially on  his  ability  to  discern  and  apply  this  fundamental  principle  of 
habit. 


A  Puzzling  Possibility. — When  the  Russian  American  Telegraph  is 
completed,  the  following  feat  will  be  possible  : 

A  telegram  from  Alaska  for  New  York,  leaving  Sitka,  say  at  6.40  Mon- 
day morning,  would  be  received  at  Nickolaef,  Siberia,  at  six  minutes 
past  one  on  Tuesday  morning ;  at  St,  Petersburg,  Russia,  at  three  min- 
utes past  six  Monday  evening;  at  London  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  four 
Monday  afternoon ;  and  at  New  York  at  46  minutes  past  eleven  Mon- 
day forenoon. 

Thus,  allowing  twenty  minutes  for  each  transmission,  a  message  may 

start  on  the  morning  of  one  day,  to  be  received  and  transmitted  the  next 

day,  again  received  and  sent  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  it  starts,  and 

Gnally  reach  its  destination  on  the  forenoon  of  the  first  day.     The  whole 

taking  place  in  one  hour  s  lime. 


NOVEMBER,  1868. 


Much  and  Well. 


A  PESTILENT  maxim  as  commonly  applied  in  the  school-room  is : 
**  Not  how  much,  but  how  well." 

It  is  a  swindle.-  It  cheats  the  children  out  of  time  and  labor  and  the 
fruits  of  labor ;  and  the  parents  by  making  them  think  that  lack  of  quan- 
tity is  more  than  made  up  by  superior  quality,  when  in  fact  but  little  is 
accomplished,  and  that  little  ill.  It  cheats  the  teacher  too,  sometimes, 
by  making  him  think  that  he  is  guided  by  principle  when  in  reality  his 
motive  is  laziness.  It  is  hard  work  to  be  the  leader  and  guide  of  a  class 
of  active  explorers  bent  on  investigation  and  discovery;  but  very  easy 
to  oversee  the  plodding  progress  of  the  same  class  when  hampered  by 
needless  restraints  and  borne  down  by  needless  burdens. 

Thoroughness  is  a  good  thing  when  exercised  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  way,  and  for  a  right  purpose.  But  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ers who  make  this  maxim  a  leading  article  of  their  educational  creed  is, 
in  most  cases,  essentially  a  bad  thing.  It  has  but  one  measure,  and  that 
is  verbal  accuracy  in  recitation.  It  makes  words  supreme.  To  know  a 
lesson  "thoroughly,"  according  to  such  teachers,  is  to  be  able  to  repeat 
what  the  author  says,  just  as  he  says  it.  If  the  text-books  were  the 
embodiments  of  truth  itself,  we  should  question  the  wisdom  of  this  sort 
of  thoroughness,  believing  it  to  be  not  only  deceptive,  but  destructive  to 
true  mental  development. 

In  history,  for  example,  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  any  text-book, 
the  ability  even  to  repeat  it  vtrhaiim  from  beginning  to  end,  would  be 
worth  little  compared  with  the  wider,  though  less  precise  knowledge  of 
history  that  might  be  acquired  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  much 
greater  enjoyment  by  a  well-directed  reading  of  a  few  of  the  masterpieces 
of  historical  literature ;  and  the  mental  discipline  got  by  the  latter  course 
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would  greatly  exceed  that  gained  by  the  former.  The  one  would  be 
thorough  and  narrow^  the  other  would  be  broad  and  ennobling,  though, 
according  to  the  *  *  thorough"  teachers,  superficial. 

In  the  higher  mathematics,  absolute  thoroughness  is  desirable,  if  not 
actually  necessary.  The  learner  must  be  able  at  any  moment  to  retrace 
his  steps  from  the  beginning.  But  this  holds  with  no  other  study.  In 
no  other  study  is  there  such  an  interdependence  of  parts  that  the  loss  of 
one  will  endanger  the  security  of  all.  And  even  in  mathematics  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  perfect  command  of  each 
principle  before  passing  to  the  next.  He  may  often  learn  to  compre- 
hend the  force  and  bearing  of  a  new  principle  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely, and  how  to  apply  it  with  greater  skill  and  readiness,  by  pushing 
on  in  the  course,  than  by  stopping  to  dwell  upon  it       • 

Sometimes,  "Not  how  much,  but  how  well,"  serves  for  intentional 
deception,  as  a  cloak  for  ignorance.  We  remember  a  teacher  whose 
thoroughness  used  to  break  out  severely  at  certain  places  in  the  text- 
books. We  could  get  so  far  with  ease ;  then  he  would  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  our  recollection  of  some  preceding  part  was  a  little  defective, 
and  back  we  must  go  for  review,  though  we  had  gone  over  and  over 
the  same  ground  before,  and  were  little  wiser  the  last  time  than  the  first. 
It  was  provoking  in  after-years  to  learn  that  these  attacks  of  thoroughness 
used  alwajrs  to  come  on  at  points  beyond  which  the  teacher's  knowledge 
grew  rapidly  uncertain  or  failed  altogether  :  that  we  were  kept  grubbing 
at  the  foundation  because  he  was  unable  to  go  above  the  first  story. 

Ultra-thorough  teachers  are  fond  of  repeating  the  saying  that  it  is  better 
to  know  ever}lhing  of  one  thing  than  something  of  everything  :  another 
plausible  fallacy  by  which  a  little  truth  is  used  to  give  currency  to  a 
great  lie.  It  assumes  that  it  is  possible  to  know  everything  of  any  thing, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  the  case ;  while  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life  require  us  to  know  something,  more  or  less 
according  to  our  circumstances,  about  a  great  many  things. 

It  holds  up  to  reprobation  also  the  bugbear  of  superficiality — as  though 
all  human  knowledge  were  not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  superficial.  It 
is  given  to  very  few  to  "Reach  the  Law  within  the  Law."  The  wisest 
man  knows  little,  and  but  little  of  that  with  certainty.  So  long  as  he  is 
conscious  of  his  superficiality,  however,  it  is  not  such  a  terrible  condition 
to  be  in.     But  it  is  a  terrible  iVilng  Xo  \>t  ^isvia.^^^,  ^&  Tjoaxw^  Y^^^^  of 
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these  ' '  thorough"  teachers  are,  that  the  text-book  knowledge  that  they 
have  been  so  slavishly  thorough  in  acquiring,  is  the  sum  of  all  ktiowledge  : 
that  they  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  any  subject  because  they  can 
repeat  all  that  the  learned  Professor  Kaowital  saw  fit  to  write  about  it 
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THERE  is  one  characteristic  of  free  public  schools  that  is  seldom  or 
never  noticed  by  their  advocates;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  their  favor.     They  are  not  affected  by  Hard  Times. 

Financial  disturbances  rarely  reach  them.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
cessation  of  business  adds  to  their  prosperity  and  usefulness,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  many  children  and  youth  free  from  employment,  and  at 
liberty  to  go  to  school. 

The  opposite  prevails  with  private  schools.  For  the  privilege  of  these, 
each  patron  must  pay  his  share,  with  no  help  from  the  general  wealth  of 
the  community.  The  wealth  of  the  few  rather  increases  the  burden  of 
the  many,  for  the  rich  man's  children  determine  the  "style"  of  the  school 
and  the  cost  of  living  there;  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  above  the 
means  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  even  in  the  best  of  times. 
The  burden  of  the  school  is  felt  every  time  the  quarterly  bills  are  pre- 
sented. And  great  must  be  the  parents'  pride  and  ambition  for  their 
children,  if  they  can  begin  the  retrenchment,  which  hard  times  make 
imperative,  at  some  point  other  than  the  school. 

Private  schools  are  thus  a  sure  barometer  of  the  public  prosperity. 
When  times  are  good,  they  flourish.  When  times  are  bad  and  busi- 
ness falters,  they  decline,  their  attendance  falls  off,  and  the  childrens' 
progress  in  education  is  interrupted.  This  is  painfully  manifest  at  the 
present  time.  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  private  schools  are  entering 
upon  the  new  year's  work  with  slender  classes  and  uncertain  support 
Were  they  the  only  educational  resource,  the  number  of  children  and 
youth  deprived  of  schooling  would  be  very  great  Doubtless  very  many 
are  as  it  is ;  and  the  deprivation  would  be  still  more  severely  felt  were  it 
not  for  the  public  schools,  which  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  price  of  gold  or  the  stagnation  of  business. 
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NEW  YORK. — In  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, the  founder  of  the  instkution,  the  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  said  : 
**  I  fear  that  those  who  come  expecting  to  find  a  finished  institution  will 
'  be  disappointed.  We  did  not  invite  you  to  such  an  entertainment ;  nor 
did  we  expect  or  desire  to  have  a  single  thing  finished.  We  expected 
only  to  commence  an  institution  which  in  the  future  will  mature  to  a 
great  degree  of  usefulness  ;  which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  indus- 
trial classes  such  facilities  for  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and  high 
mental  culture  as  the  limited  means  of  the  hpmble  can  command.  I 
trust  that  we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an«instltution  which  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  young  men  and  the  poor  young  women  of 
our  country.  This  is  one  thing  we  have  not  finished ;  but  more  and 
more  we  hope  to  perfect  until  the  young  men  of  honest  efforts  and  earn- 
est labor,  upon  whom  fortune  has  omitted  to  smile,  shall  be  able  to 
secure  to  themselves  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  education,  thus 
making  better  the  individual,  the  State,  and  society  itself.  I  trust  that 
we  have  made  the  beginning  of  an  institution  which  shall  bring  science 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture.  Chemistry  has  the  same  great  store  of  wealth 
in  reserve  for  Agriculture  that  it  has  lavished  upon  the  Arts,  and  we  must 
instruct  the  young  farmer  how  to  obtain  the  hidden  treasure.  The  farmer 
needs  more  light ;  and  this  we  are  preparing  to  supply.  We  also  hope 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  mechanic,  that  he  may  multiply  his  produc- 
tions by  means  of  a  mind  of  higher  culture.  Millions  have  been  wasted 
for  the  want  of  thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  among  our  me- 
chanics. The  great  wealth  of  our  nation  has  been  derived  from  mechan- 
ism applied  to  agriculture.  We  must  labor  earnestly  in  this  inviting 
field.  I  hope  we  have  made  a  beginning  toward  a  condition  in  which 
men  shall  have  enlarged  culture,  greater  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  man- 
liness, and  higher  aims,  and  be  better  qualified  to  serve  their  fellow-men, 
their  families,  and  their  God.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  make  true  Chris- 
tian men,  without  dwarfing  or  paring  them  down  to  fit  the  narrow  gauge 
of  Sect.  Finally,  I  trust  that  we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Univer- 
sity where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Commission- 
ers AND  Superintendents  was  held  at  Owego  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  questions  discussed  were  well  chosen, 
being  such  as  involved  matters  bearing  directly  and  forcibly  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  They  were  questions,  too,  that  every  earnest  school 
ofl&cer  could  not  but  be  professionally  interested  in.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  discussions  were  of  a  like  character.  This  may  not  have 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  meeting,  though  it  certainly  did  its  use- 
fulness. Another  noticeable  characteristic  of  this  meeting  also,  perhaps 
not  a  ''popular"  one,  was  the  fact  that  the  speakers  generally  talked 
for  business  and  not  for  Buncombe — as  school  commissioners  and 
superintendents,  not  as  "Educators,"  or  philanthropists  (with  a  motive 
or  two  not  made  public),  or  for  the  interests  of  "my  book"  or  "our 

House. "    When  they  weut  over  to  help  the  teachers,  they  did  not  always 

do  so  well. 
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The  first  question  taken  up  was  whether  State  appropriations  should 
be  continued  for  the  support  of  District  libraries.  The  uselessness  of 
most  of  the  libraries  as  now  managed  was  properly  insisted  on  by  one 
party,  and  the  usefulness  of  libraries  well  sustained  was  as  strongly  main- 
tained by  the  other ;  and  there  the  matter  was  lefl,  the  discussion  be- 
ing laid  over  for  another  session  and  never  resumed. 

That  the  District  libraries  are  very  largely  neglected  and  abused  is 
only  too  evident  More  than  half  of  the  $55,000  annually  appropriated 
for  them  is  expended  for  teachers*  wages.  What  is  done  with  the  remain- 
der it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  number  of  books  reported  in  the  libraries 
last  year  was  69, 800  less  than  the  number  reported  the  year  before.  Com- 
missioner Bean,  of  Wyoming,  said  that  out  of  ninety-eight  school  dis- 
tricts in  his  commissioner  district,  but  twelve  used  their  library  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books  ;  and  when  books  were  purchased,  they  were 
commonly  subscription  books,  selected  without  regard  to  fitness  or  liter- 
ary worth.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  common  practice,  at  least  through- 
out the  rural  districts.  To  those  who  feel,  as  we  do,  a  greater  indebted- 
ness to  the  District  Library  than  to  the  District  School,  such  statements 
are  truly  discouraging.  Yet  bad  as  their  condition  is,  we  do  not  believe 
it  wise  to  abandon  the  libraries  altogether.  They  have  done  much  good, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  usefulness  have  never  been  abolished — ^though 
it  is  quite  the  thing  just  now  to  say  that  newspapers  have  made  them 
superfluous. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  :  "  How  can  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  examination  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  be  secured  V*  A  good 
subject,  not  because  such  uniformity  is  possible  or  desirable,  but  because 
the  discussion  of  it  serves  to  make  commissioners  acquainted  with  what 
other  commissioners  are  doing,  and  thus  serves  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  all. 

A  more  important  question — **Is  it  wise  and  expedient  to  attempt  to 
establish,  by  legislative  enactment  or  otherwise,  a  curriculum  of  studies 
for  common  schools?"  was  next  considered.  Deputy  Superintendent 
Burr,  of  Albany,  thought  that  such  an  attempt  would  prove  not  only  im- 
practicable but  dangerous.  Others  insisted  that  it  vras  quite  practicable, 
and  certain  to  be  productive  of  good,  especially  in  economizing  labor. 
The  plan  has  succeeded  well  in  Union  Schools,  and  could  scarcely  fail 
in  district  schools.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Oswego,  believed  it  to  be  impracti- 
cable just  now.  The  people  are  not  prepared  for  it  Time  must  be  given 
them  to  work  out  principles  and  methods.  First  grade  the  schools  ;  the 
curriculum  would  come  as  a  natural  consequence.  "As  there  is  an 
order  in  the  development  of  mind,"  he  said,  **so  there  is  a  regular  and 
proper  course  of  study  to  be  pursued."  Undoubtedly;  and  not  merely 
a  regular  and  proper  course,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  of  them, 
each  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  needs  of  some  particular 
.  community,  and  all  equally  in  harmony  with  the  **  order  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mind. "  As  this  fact  is  sometimes  overlooked,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  commending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  (of  which  Mr. 
Sheldon  is  one)  appointed  to  report  on  this  question  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Several  other  questions  were  discussed — ^among  them.  Whether  any 
additional  powers  should  be  given  to  commissioners ;  whether  lecturen 
should  be  employed  to  address  Teachers'  Institutes  ;  whether  the  present 
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STStem  of  reporting  by  teachers  to  school  commissioners  should  be  con- 
tinued, etc.  Altogether  the  meeting  \^'as  a  profitable  one  to  the  mem- 
bers, and  we  doubt  not  will  lead  to  good  results  for  the  State  at  large. 

The  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings,  for  the 
past  year,  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the  age,  condition,  and  needs  of 
each  of  the  school-houses  of  the  city — the  changes  and  additions  that 
have  been  made  during  the  year — and  some  that  need  to  be  made. 
Since  the  beginning  of  1868,  new  school-houses  have  been  erected, 
and  additions  made  to  old  ones,  sufficient,  in  all,  to  accommodate 
nearly  ten  thousand  children.  Accommodations  for  as  many  more 
are  needed.  The  new  buildings  are  substantial  structures,  carefully 
planned,  and  furnished  throughout  in  modern  stj'le.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  houses  and  the  older  ones,  especially  the  very  old  ones, 
affords  a  good  index  of  the  progress  making  in  the  material  condition 
of  Education.  We  could  wish  that  equal  progress  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing were  in  all  cases  as  apparent.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Su- 
perintendent is  paying  much  attention  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  of 
the  school  and  rooms.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  still  so  much  a  matter  of 
experiment.  Of  the  endless  variety  of  means  tried  for  warming  and  ven- 
tilating our  city  school-rooms,  the  report  says,  many  have  proved  utter 
failures.  Some  that  were  good  in  themselves,  or  would  have  been  if 
properly  attended  to,  have  also  failed,  through  the  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention of  the  teachers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Miller  says  that  half  the  evils  ex- 
isting in  regard  to  the  bad  ventilation  of  class-rooms,  are  caused  by  the 
neglect  of  the  teachers.  And  he  suggests  that  the  Board  of  Education 
should  take  some  action  to  compel  the  assistant  teachers  to  make  use  of 
the  means  of  ventilation  provided  for  them.  A  little  wholesome  regula- 
tion, he  says,  would  go  far  toward  rem'edying  this  great  evil. 

Steam  and  hot-air  heaters  appear  to  have  been  quiie  generally  unsatis- 
factory. Many  class-rooms,  depending  on  them,  had  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  during  the  severe  cold  of  last  winter.  **  There  are  but  few  of 
the  school  buildings  heated  by  hot-air  or  steam,"  the  report  says,  *'that 
are  reliable  in  extremely  cold  weather,  while  those  that  are  heated  by  stoves 
are  always  so,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  them."  Furnaces  have,  there- 
fore, been  replaced  by  stoves  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  others  stoves 
have  been  put  in  class-rooms  to  assist  the  heaters.  The  new  buildings 
are  heated  by  stoves  throughout 

FRANCE. — Popular  Education  in  France  has  a  bright  as  well  as  a 
dark  side.  It  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
England  at  three  times  the  cost,  while  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  igno- 
rance. At  the  famous  gathering  at  the  Sorbonnc,  at  which  young  Ca- 
vaignac  bearded  Imperialism,  M.  Duruy,  in  his  address,  dwelt  upon  one 
hopeful  sign  in  connection  with  adult  education.  The  evening  schools,  . 
he  said,  were  attended  by  800,000  pupils — **an  entire  nation,"  con- 
ducted by  39,000  teachers,  who  expected  and  invited  them, — that  for  the 
33,000  voluntary  evening  schools  a  voluntary  budget  of  2,250,000  francs 
were  subscribed  in  four  months.  This  is  an  increase  of  8,935  schools 
since  1864,  and  the  "voluntary  budget"  of  2,250,000  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  50,000  francs  wVvlch  al  that  time  was  all  he  had  to  divide 
among  25,000  teachers — ^tVie  semce,  *\\.  ^om\^  \i^  M\A^\^CkcA,  bevu^ 
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entirely  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  in  addition  to  a  day's  work  in  their 
regular  schools.  The  French  school  system  is  detailed  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Johnson,  which  we  lately  described.  Its  foundation  is  the 
law  framed  by  M.  Guizot  and  others  in  1833,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Johnson's  abstract,  are  these  : 

**The  law  proclaims  as  a  first  principle,  without  which  nothing  has 
ever  been  successfully  done,  that  every  commune  shall  support  at  least 
one  school,  and  that  it  shall  be  open  gratuitously  to  all  indigent  children, 
without  exception.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  the  communal  school  is  in  the 
first  instance  charged  upon  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  commune,  and, 
in  case  these  do  not  suffice,  upon  the  product  of  a  special  tax,  which  is 
never  to  exceed  three  centimes,  in  addition  to  its  direct  taxes.  If  there 
is  still  a  deficit,  the  department  is  called  upon  for  a  tax  of  two  additional 
centimes.  Finally,  the  state  budget  furnishes  the  sum  necessary  to  make 
good  all  deficiencies.  The  obligation  of  the  state  is  recognized  in  an- 
other pro\asion.  In  case  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  commune  and  the 
department,  the  state  will  impose  and  collect  the  taxes  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  school. " 

Of  course,  like  France,  the  law  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  since 
it  was  framed,  but  in  general  there  has  been  improvement.  In  1848,  for 
instance,  the  state  appropriation  was  raised  from  2,399,808  to  5,920,000 
francs.  The  normal  schools  have  risen  to  the  number  of  107,  contain- 
ing 3,359  pupils,  and  graduating  about  1,000  each  year,  or  within  400 
of  the  number  annually  needed  by  the  schools.  But  the  average  pay  of 
the  teachers  is — at  least  was  in  1864 — only  798  francs,  usually,  but  not 
always,  augmented  by  the  free  use  of  a  house.  As  sho^^^l  by  the  reports 
of  1864,  there  were  in  the  37,510  communes  of  France  52,435  primary 
schools,  of  which  20,703  were  for  boys,  17,683  for  both  sexes,  and 
14,059  for  girls  only,  while  there  were  818  communes  without  any 
school,  and  8, 198  had  only  schools  specially  for  girls.  The  number  of 
children  in  attendance  was  3,413,830;  but  there  are  also  16,316  free 
schools,  mostly  for  girls — making  in  all  one  school  to  every  549  inhab- 
itants, whose  annual  cost  was  58,646,952  francs.  Still,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance.  In  1862,  one-third  of  the  conscripts  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  while  of  100  men  contracting  marriage  28  could  not  even 
sign  their  names,  and  43  out  of  100  women  were  completely  illiterate, 
to  which  it  is  added  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  set  down  as  **  wri- 
ting," can  only  painfully  trace  their  names.  On  the  whole,  the  advocates 
of  popular  education  in  France  seem  to  be  adopting  the  theory  that  com- 
pulsory education  is  the  only  resource — a  conclusion  which,  we  fancy, 
will  ultimately  be  arrived  at  by  every  nation  which  attempts  to  have  effi- 
cient public  schools. — Round  Table, 

RUSSIA. — Speaking  of  the  recent  report  that  a  university  for  women 
is  about  to  be  started  in  Russia,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  But  it  is  true  that  public  classes  for  women  will  be  organ- 
ized .  before  long.  During  several  years,  the  lectures  delivered  by  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  were  open  to  the  public  ; 
and  this  privilege  was  so  appreciated,  that  during  the  course  of  1859  ^"^ 
i860,  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  regularly  attended  them, 
and  among  these  were  a  great  number  of  women.  But  the  year  i860 
brought  with  it  those  student  disturbances  which  resulted  in  the  closing 
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of  the  University ;  and  when  it  ^-as  reopened,  new  regulations  had  been 
made  by  which  women  were  excluded  from  its  classes.  The  only  sub- 
ject which  they  could  now  study  was  that  of  medicine,  for  the  medical 
faculty  in  St.  Petersburg  forms  a  separate  academy,  independent  of  the 
University.  A  number  of  female  medical  students,  however,  went 
abroad,  especially  to  Switzerland ;  as,  for  instance,  Mdlle.  Suslof,  who 
recently  obtained  a  doctor's  diploma  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  who 
has  subsequently  received  permission  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
privileges  accorded  there  to  foreign  practitioners. 

During  the  present  year  an  important  agitation  has  taken  place  among 
the  women  of  St  Petersburg,  in  favor  of  public  instruction.  Several 
German  newspapers  have  stated  that  a  petition  bearing  400  female  signa- 
tures has  been  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  praying 
that  classes  might  be  opened  for  women  in  the  University,  and  that  the 
Minister  had.  refused  to  grant  their  prayer,  considering  their  tendencies 
to  be  **  nihilistic."  But,  in  reality,  no  such  petition  has  been  laid  before 
him,  the  Russian  Government  not  favoring  such  demonstrations.  What 
really  occurred  is  this  :  more  than  even  four  hundred  women  have  sent 
letters,  first  to  the  council  of  professors,  and  then  to  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  begging  for  permission  to  attend  the  lectures 
on  Philology  and  Natural  Science,  and  offering  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
The  council  replied  that  it  "fully  sympathized"  with  their  work,  but 
that  the  public  classes  were  closed  against  them  by  the  law.  As  regarded 
the  opening  of  new  classes,  however,  the  professors  would  be  **  perfectly 
willing"  to  give  lectures  to  them,  if  only  the  attending  students  could 
obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  fitting  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them.  There  the  matter 
rests  at  present :  but  it  is  understood  that  measures  are  being  taken  to 
obtain  the  requisite  permission,  and  it  is  expected  that,  if  the  classes  are 
opened,  they  will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  female  students. 

While  speaking  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Gazette  men- 
tions a  degree  lately  conferred  by  it,  which  makes  quite  a  noteworthy 
event.  Hitherto  the  Russian  clergy  have  troubled  themselves  ver)^  little 
with  profane  studies,  and  have  been  educated  exclusively  in  special  semi- 
naries. A  young  priest,  named  Gorchakof,  has  lately  broken  through 
this  rule,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others.  After  having  studied  at  Gottengen  and  at  Geneva,  he  has 
attended  the  classes  of  jurisprudence  and  **  Imperial  Law"  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  a  short  time  ago  he  passed  a  most  brilliant 
examination  in  those  subjects,  and  obtained  the  first  diploma  ever  con- 
ferred by  a  secular  university  on  a  Russian  priest. 

ENGLAND. — Out  of  23,740  persons  apprehended  in  Liverpool  in 
1866,  only  253  could  read  or  write  well  ;  while  of  720  children  dealt 
with  under  the  juvenile  offenders'  act,  not  one  could  do  so.  For  the 
148,000  marriages  in  1864,  42,000  of  the  men  and  58, 500  of  the  women 
signed  with  a  mark.  The  Birmingham  Education  Society  states  in  a 
recent  report  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  children  **  educated"  at  the 
national  schools  of  England,  or  belonging  to  the  classes  for  which  these 
schools  are  maintained,  can  read  and  write. 
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WE  gladly  welcome  every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  prove  a  true 
help  to  the  student — to  smooth  his  path,  or  aid  him  on  his  way. 
Such  a  help  we  consider  Crooks*  and  Schem's  New  Latin  Lexicon*  to  be. 
Other  lexicons,  in  general  use,  present  the  student  with  a  multitude  of 
words,  found  only  in  ecclesiastical  and  mediaeN'al  Latin,  for  which  he  has 
no  occasion.  But  this  dispenses,  as  a  school  dictionary  should,  with  all 
these,  and  confines  itself  to  the  vocabulary  of  works  of  classical  Latinity. 
The  learner  is  thereby  saved  the  time  and  trouble  of  traversing  again  and 
again  a  wilderness  of  words  that  are  only  in  his  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
proper  names,  and  adjectives  derived  therefrom,  are  given  and  fully  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  do  away,  in  most  cases,  with  the  necessity  of  a  * '  Classi- 
cal Dictionary."  This  we  regard  as  a  very  important  and  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  work.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions  is  logical ; 
the  typography,  clear  and  pleasing ;  the  paper,  soft  and  firm  ;  and  the 
volume,  which  is  of  medium  size,  wherever  opened  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  close.  As  a  school  dictionary,  we  find  it  superior  in  many  re- 
spects to  any  other  within  our  knowledge. 

In  his  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation,*  As  practiced  at  sea — a 
somewhat  invidious  restriction,  by  the  way — Mr.  Comer  dips  into  the 
subject  with  true  sailor  abruptness.  His  claim,  however,  to  have  adapted 
the  style  of  the  work  to  the  ideas  of  those  whose  notions  of  geography 
and  astronomy  have  been  obtained  ''before  the  mast"  rather  than  in  the 
school-room,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  omission  of  the  definitions  and 
explanations  that  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  work  easily 
understood  by  ordinar}'  pupils.  In  other  respects,  the  work  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  The  rules  are  few,  concise,  and  compre'hensive.  The  tables 
are  good,  and  the  examples,  illustrative  of  the  several  cases,  are  well 
chosen  and  practical. 

The  old  fable  of  the  camel  who,  having  begged  permission  to  put  his 
nose  into  his  master's  tent,  thrust  in  his  head,  then  his  body,  and  finally 
crowded  the  master  out,  is  nearly  paralleled  by  the  aggressions  of  Arith- 
metic in  the  public  schools.  The  camel  >^*as  a  very  useful  beast,  but  his 
owner  found  it  possible  to  have  too  much  of  him.  Just  so  with  Arith- 
metic. The  several  series  of  arithmetical  text-books  have  become  so 
** exceedingly  valuable,"  so  "nicely  graded,"  so  "full  and  complete," 
that  they  have  come  to  monopolize  at  least  half  the  pupil's  time — in 
many  schools,  three-fourths  of  it — to  the  exclusion  of  more  profitable  stu- 
dies. We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  a  return  to  first  principles  ;  and  trust 
that  Mr.  Peck's  courage  in  offering  tlie  public  a  school  Arithmetic,* 
which  pretends  to  give  only  so  much  Arithmetic  as  ordinary  people  need 
to  know,  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  For  convenience  and 
economy,  Mr.  Peck  has  divided  his  book  into  two  parts — the  first  con- 


'  A  New  Latin-English  School  Lexicon,  by  G.  R.  Croo»,  D.  D.  and  A.  J.  Schcm, 
A.  M.     Philadelphia:  Claxton,  Rexnsen  &  Haffelfinger;   1868. 

'■'  Comer's  Navigation  SimpliBed.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

■  A  Practical  Business  Arithmetic,  by  Whitman  Peck,  A.  M.  j  in  two  parts.  New 
York  :  J.  W.  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.  (For  ihc  Authoiy,  Vainl.^  ^  tu.\  '^%x\W.,^'\s^'ak. 
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taining  the  four  ground  rules,  United  States  money,  and  Compound 
Numbers  ;  the  second,  beginning  with  Cancellation,  goes  over  Fractions, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ground  usually  covered  by  common-school  Arithme- 
tics. The  two  books  together  contain  not  quite  300  pages,  or  about  one* 
fifth  as  many  as  are  given  in  the  more  popular  "series."  The  work 
appears  to  be  simple,  carefully  graded,  and  well  arranged.  The  chief 
merit  claimed  for  it  consists  in  the  large  number  of  "Promiscuous  Ex- 
amples." These  are  well  chosen,  short,  and  not  over  hard — puzzles 
and  tedious  calculations,  good  only  to  kill  lime,  having  been  purposely 
excluded. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  commend  it  to  the 
public.  No  other  work  on  the  evidences  of  religion  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten that  can  take  its  place.  In  originality  of  design  and  force  of  argu- 
ment, it  stands  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which,  to  be  studied 
advantageously,  needs  more  or  less  elucidation.  On  this  account,  we 
commend,  to  those  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  the  edition  published 
by  the  Harpers.'  The  volume,  a  convenient  i2mo  of  368  pages,  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  but  interesting  account  of  the  author's  life  ;  after 
which  follows  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  work  itself.  This  analysis  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  the  student,  as  it  spreads  the  author's  argument 
before  him  in  an  abridged  form,  and  enables  him  with  comparative  ease 
to  grasp  the  subject,  comprehend  its  scope,  and  see  the  force  of  its  rea- 
sonings. In  addition  to  this,  are  a  number  of  explanatory  notes  and  a 
very  full  index  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  by  the  present  editor. 

Messrs.  Taintor  Brothers  of  this  city  announce  as  in  preparation,  a 
Geological  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  will  embody 
the  results  of  all  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  in  the  country.  In  the 
plan  of  the  work  it  is  proposed  : 

First,  To  procure  Geological  Maps,  prepared  by  the  best  living  au- 
thorities,  for  each  district,  and  containing  the  very  latest  information. 

Second.  To  have  the  descriptive  text  prepared  by  the  authors  of  the 
maps,  when  possible. 

Third,  To  use  a  uniform  system  of  colors,  the  same  tint  always  repre- 
senting the  same  formation,  though  the  nomenclature  may  vary. 

Fourth.  To  prefix  a  general  Index  Map  of  the  whole  country,  com- 
piled from  the  materials  in  the  volume,  accompanied  by  tables  of  clas- 
sification and  synonymy. 

All  the  important  American  systems  of  geological  classification  will  be 
presented  by  their  originators  or  their  friends,  with  such  improvements 
as  reflection  and  criticism  may  have  suggested  ;  each  author's  contribu- 
tion being  duly  credited  to  him.  The  maps  will  be  drawn  upon  a  scale 
of  about  twenty  miles  to  the  inch,  making  an  atlas  the  size  of  Colton's 
or  Johnson's.  Many  of  the  ablest  geologists  of  the  country  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  in  the  work.  Facts  relating  to  topographical  geology  are 
solicited  by  the  editor.  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  26  Pine-st,  New  York. 

The  contents  of  the  New  Englander  for  October  are  :  I.  Pampresbyte- 
rianism.     II.   Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  Days  of  the  Tyrants. 


'  B(;tlir*8  Analogy  with  Dr.  "Emotes  KwaXj^v^^Yi^vtt^  V>^  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.     New 
York  I  Harper  &  Brothers  *,  1S6S. 
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III.  The  Positive  Philosophy  since  1848.  IV.  The  True  Conception 
of  the  Christian  Ministrj'.  V.  Our  Finances.  VI.  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's 
Theology:  A  Rejoinder  to  the  **  Princeton  Review."  VII.  Divorce — 
Part  vi. — ^Attitude  of  the  Church  Toward  Divorce  Laws  :  Principles  of 
Divorce  Legislation.  VIII.  The  Women  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
War.  IX.  Notices  of  New  Books.  The  price  of  the  New  Englander  for 
1869  will  be  $3.  To  missionaries  and  theological  students  $2.  New 
Haven  ;  Wm.  L.  Kingsley. 

The  Ailaniic  Almanac  for  1869  is  out  in  good  season,  and  in  fine  style. 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  is  the  editor,  and  also  the  contributor  of  four  pa- 
pers—**  Fireside,"  "Roadside,"  '*  Brookside,"  and  **  Side  by  Side." 
Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  an  old  Boston  story — Round  the  World  in 
a  Hack.  Thomas  M.  Brewer  describes  The  Song  Birds  of  North 
America.  Charles  James  Sprague  puts  in  a  plea  for  Our  Common 
Garden  Flowers ;  and  James  Russell  Lowell  tells  of  his  G^den  Ac- 
quaintances. What  Pictures  shall  I  hang  upon  my  Walls?  is  asked 
and  answered  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in- 
dulges in  a  Talk  Concerning  the  Human  Body  and  Its  Management. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  discusses  The  Risks  and  Failures  of 
City  Life ;  and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Power  and  Prospects  of  The  Mid- 
dle States.  George  Cooper  and  C.  P.  Cranch  furnish  the  poetry,  which 
is  not  much  in  amount,  or  of  very  high  quality.  The  Astronomical 
part — the  Almanac  proper — is  the  work  of  Charles  S.  Peirce ;  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  that  will  cross  the  United  States  next  August,  re- 
ceiving a  good  share  of  attention. 

The  Almanac  is  embellished  by  four  full-page  colored  illustrations  of 
the  four  seasons ;  and  twelve  half-page  wood-cuts,  one  for  each  month. 

/ 
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FINGER  CALCULATION.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Aihe- 
naum  says  :  The  reference  of  Prof.  De  Morgan  to  the  employment 
of  the  fingers  for  purposes  of  notation  induces  me  to  speak  of  the  very 
ingenious  application,  in  China,  of  this  living  abacus  to  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, of  the  faculty  it  gives  for  the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  the 
easy  solution  of  all  sums,  whether  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, or  division,  from  one  up  to  a  hundred  thousand.  Every  finger  on 
the  left  hand  represents  nine  figures,  the  little  finger  the  units,  the  ring 
finger  the  tens,  the  middle  finger  the  hundreds,  the  forefinger  the  thou- 
sands, the  thumb  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  three  inner  joints  represent 
from  I  to  3,  the  three  outer  4  to  6,  the  right  side  7  to  9.  The  forefinger 
on  the  right  hand  is  employed  for  pointing  to  the  figure  to  be  called  into 
use;  thus  1,234  would  at  once  be  denoted  by  just  touching  the  inside 
of  the  upper  joint  of  the  forefinger,  representing  1,000 ;  then  the  inside 
of  the  second,  or  middle  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  representing  200 ; 
thirdly,  the  inside  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  ring  finger,  representing  30 ; 
and  lastly,  the  upper  joint  of  the  little  finger  touched  on  the  outside, 
representing  4.     Or,  again,  9,999  would  be  repieseu^d  b^  Vo>a»Rfca»%>Jssfe 
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side  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  thumb  (90,000)  and  the  lower  side  of  the 
joint  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  the  little  fingers,  representing  respectively 
9,000,  900,  90  and  9.  The  universal  correctness  of  the  accountancy  of 
China,  when  there  is  no  purpose  of  fraud,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  trading  and  commercial  accounts  are  calculated,  are  facts  of  notoriety 
to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  purchases  or  sales  made  in  that 
country. 

What  is  Steel  ? — Many  people  may  deem  the  question  easy  of  an- 
swer, but  it  is  really  not  so.  It  was  long  accepted  as  a  truism  in  the  art 
or  science  of  metallurgy  that  steel  is  simply  a  carbide  of  iron — that  is,  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  and  the  former  element  being  present  in 
the  compound  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 
This  chemical  definition  is  now  quite  superseded.  Steel  has  become  a 
generic  term,  and  of  the  genus  steel  there  are  various  species.  Ordinary 
steel  is  carbon  steel ;  but  steely  compounds  of  iron  have  been  produced, 
which  have  the  same  general  properties  as  ordinary  steel,  the  carbon  of 
which  is  replaced,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  other  chemical  elements. 
Thus  we  have  now  tungsten  steel,  in  which  the  metal  tungsten  is  com- 
bined with  the  iron  ;  manganese  steel,  containing  the  metal  manganese, 
and  other  steels  containing  chromium  and  titanium.  In  the  cases  just 
mentioned,  the  steel  is  invariably  a  compound  of  iron  with  another  me- 
tal ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  alloy.  Other  species  or  varieties,  however,  contain 
non-metallic  bodies  as  the  steel-generating  materials.  Carbon  is  one  of 
these  elements,  and  therefore  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  such  ele- 
ments as  closely  resemble  it  in  their  chemical  properties  will  be  the  most 
likely  to  serve  in  its  stead.  Silicon,  or,  as  some  modem  chemists  call 
it,  silicium,  the  basis  of  silicia  or  flint,  is  one  of  the  nearest  chemical 
relatives  of  carbon.  Well,  the  French  chemist  Caron  has  made  silicon 
steel.  Then  there  is  the  element  boron,  full  cousin,  as  it  were,  to  carbon 
and  silicon,  the  basis  of  ordinarj'  borax. 

Steel  has  recently  been  made  in  Glasgow  of  most  extraordinary  hard- 
ness and  cutting  power,  when  used  for  tools  in  turning-operations.  In 
one  instance,  the  tool  did  thirteen  times  the  amount  of  cutting  work 
of  an  ordinary  tool  of  carbon  steel.  The  process  of  making  this  new 
steel  is  at  present  kept  secret,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
boron  steel. 

The  New  Substitute  for  Silver. — Minargent,  recently  invented  in 
Paris,  and  which  may  be  compared  to  silver,  possesses  nine-tenths  of  its 
whiteness,  malleability,  ductility,  tenacity,  sonorousness,  and  density, 
while  it  has  a  superior  metallic  lustre,  wears  better,  is  less  liable  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  less  fusible 
than  silver.  Minargent  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  silver  or  , 
other  white  metals  or  alloys  are  applicable.  It  is  composed  of  one  thou- 
sand parts  of  pure  copper,  seven  hundred  parts  of  pure  nickel,  fifty  parts 
of  pure  tungsten,  ten  parts  of  pure  aluminium.  The  inventors  do  not, 
however,  limit  themselves  to  the  exact  proportion  given.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  minargent  consist  in  the  alloy  of  pure  tungsten  and  pure  alu- 
iZ2inium,  and  also  the  considerable  proportion  of  nickel  which  they  have 
Bucccedcd  in  alloying  wilh  iVie  oAumininm.  The  metal  is  formed  into 
ingots,  and  moulded  in  sand,  Vxi  xVi^  oi^vaai^  hivj. 
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WHY  TEACHING  IS  NOT  A  PROFESSION. 

THE  term  profession,  as  applied  to  employments  in  general,  has  an 
indefinite  meaning,  and  does  not  denote  distinguished  attainments 
in  knowledge  and  art.  Indeed,  the  word  is  seldom  used  in  its  general 
meaning ;  some  other  word,  such  as  vocation,  or,  more  commonly,  oc- 
cupation, being  in  vogue.  The  term  has  a  special  meaning,  which  de- 
notes the  practice  of  a  vocation  that  requires,  in  a  practitioner,  a  liberal 
education,  and  besides,  a  special  education  in  the  principles  of  a  science 
and  the  rules  of  an  art.  It  is  significant  that,  through  all  generations 
among  civilized  men,  the  only  vocations  which  have  succeeded  in  getting 
recognition  from  the  common  sense  of  the  people  as  being  professions, 
are  the  three  vocations  of  Theology,  Medicine,  and  the  Law.  These  are 
sometimes  called  "the  learned  professions,"  but  only  because  of  the  use 
of  the  word  in  its  general  and  indefinite  sense.  When  the  word  is  used 
in  the  special  sense,  the  term  **  learned"  is  superfluous,  since  the  word 
profession  then  implies  learning. 

The  term  implies  the  existence  of  a  science,  stated,  developed,  and 
tangible.  It  implies  also  a  tangible  art.  It  denotes  that  a  course  of 
study  is  laid  out  through  which  the  candidate  for  practice  may  and  must 
work  his  way  by  the  unroyal  road  of  brain  exertion.  It  implies  that  the 
course  of  study  is  such  as  to  elevate  the  student  intellectually  so  as  to 
warrant  to  him  a  dominant  sphere  in  society,  and  the  highest  respect  of 
men.  And  it  indicates  for  the  practitioner  a  sphere  of  action  in  which 
he  may  press  ever  on  in  view  of  yet  unattained  knowledge,  and  in  sight 
of  no  bounds. 

I  do  not  assert  that  this  might  not  be  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
sphere  of  teaching.     If  knowledge  is  boundless,  and  if  the  pupil-mind 

(Entered  nccordinf?  to  Act  of  Contrress,  In  the  year  1868,  by  J.  W.  Rchennerhom  &  Co.,  In  the  Clerk's  OfBco 
of  the  District  Coart  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.\ 

N.  B.    The  preM  are  »t  liberty  to  copr,  provided  credit  \%  sWea  lo  **  TK«  AwMrVcan  EAvucoXvoimo^  'll^»TA>^^^'^v« 
York ;  J.  U'.  .Sciienaeriiora  A  Co.  fublUbors." 
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is  boundless,  the  condition  is  the  same.  That  knowledge  is  boundless, 
is  popularly  admitted.  That  the  pupil-mind,  ungrown  though  it  be, 
offers  a  sphere  of  inquiry  and  application  which  the  teacher  can  never 
exhaust,  is  clear  only  to  the  one  who  has  been  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
psychological  perception.  Herein — in  knowledge,  in  pupil-mind  and 
in  psychological  perception — lie  the  resources  for  a  stated  science  and  art 
of  teaching ;  and  the  plain  fact  is  that  no  such  science  and  art  have  been 
stated.  In  the  sphere  of  teaching,  we  refer  to  schools,  not  to  a  science  ; 
to  human  authorities,  not  to  the  abstract  truth.  Workers  in  the  mine  have 
been  multitudinous.  Workers  with  eyes  have  been  few,  and  they  have 
wrought  in  a  light  that  has  been  dubious.  They  have  wrought  far  apart, 
and  the  treasures  which  they  have  dug  up  are  scattered  in  widely  separ- 
ated heaps.  No  one  in  teaching,  like  Blackstone  in  Law,  or  Quain  or 
Gray  in  Anatomy,  has  been  gifted  with  power  to  put  all  these  heaps 
together  in  shape  and  to  add  thereto  ;  in  other  words,  to  crystallize  the 
fragmentary  knowledge  into  a  systematic  whole,  and  to  develop  the 
whole  by  independent  thinking. 

Hence  it  is  that  teaching,  though  long  ambitious  for  rank  as  a  pro- 
fession, yet  has  never  attained  to  the  rank. 


THE  RETENTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  MIND  IN  ITS  BEARING 

ON  EDUCATION. 

II. 

LET  us  now  shortly  place  these  various  maxims  in  another  light, 
under  which  they  may  be  still  more  suggestive,  by  reviewing  in 
order  the  leading  classes  of  our  acquisitions.  They  may  all  be  embraced 
under  these  six  heads  : — Mechanical,  Lingual,  Scientific,  Artistic,  Prac- 
tical, and  Moral. 

I.  Mechanical  acquisitions  are  the  various  handicraft  operations,  mili- 
tary drill,  active  sports,  and  the  power  of  manipulation  generally — both 
in  the  inferior  and  in  the  higher  vocations.  The  natural  aptitudes  for 
these  relate  (i)  to  the  activity,  or  the  active  organs,  and  (2)  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sense  concerned  in  the  work — whether  touch,  sight,  hearing, 
etc.  ;  both  being  improvable.  As  regards  the  Activity,  there  must  be  a 
certain  physical  vigor  of  muscle,  as  well  as  those  deeper  endowments  of 
the  nerve-centres,  shown  by  exuberance  of  movement  and  by  flexibility, 

com^zss,  and  delicate  gxadxx^LUoiv,     Ks  x^^ids  the  Sense,  all  excellence 

is  summed  up  in  nicely  ot  d\^nm\nst\\oii. 
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Now  the  obvious  part  of  mechanical  acquirements  is  an  associating  or 
linking  process,  for  fusing  separate  movements  into  one  complex  act,  or 
for  joining  them  in  a  chain,  one  link  suggesting  the  next.  These  aggre- 
gations and  concatenations  make  a  large  part,  but  not  the  whole.  Both 
as  respects  the  organs  and  as  respects  the  sense,  we  have  to  interpolate 
many  new  grades  or  positions,  the  fixing  of  which  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  the  available  plasticity  of  the  system.  To 
be  able  to  introduce  three  or  fotir  new  gradations  of  energy  in  a  blow 
with  the  arm,  or  to  double  the  distinguishable  shades  of  color  or  dis- 
criminations of  musical  pitch,  we  must  maintain  an  incessant  practice 
for  months.  All  the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  acquisition  apply 
to  this  case — vigor  in  the  organs,  alternations  of  repose,  steady  persist- 
ence, and  the  rest. 

2.  Much  more  complicacy  surrounds  the  lingual  acquisitions  which 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  every  one's  mind,  whether  cultivated  or 
uncultix'ated.  Language,  like  mechanical  skill,  is  distributed  between 
active  organs  and  senses,  there  being,  in  the  first  instance,  the  voice  and 
the  ear ;  written  language  introducing  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Great 
aptitude  for  vocal  utterance,  or  speech  proper,  is  founded  partly  on  the 
activity,  flexibility,  and  graduated  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  voice 
and  of  the  mouth,  and,  for  the  largest  part,  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  ear. 
A  good  general  memory,  or  a  retentive  intellect  on  the  whole,  is  also  of 
great  consequence  in  an  acquirement  so  multitudinous  in  its  details. 

All  the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  learning  are  in  the  highest 
degree  available  for  language.  Youthful  vigor  and  disengagement  of 
mind,  steady  application,  absence  of  distracting  lessons,  and  a  certain 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  learner — are  prime  requisites.  It  is  here, 
however,  more  than  on  any  other  subject,  that  mnemonic  arts  and  in- 
genious devices  have  been  sought  for ;  the  ro}'al  road  being  more  de- 
siderated even  in  language  than  in  geometry.  The  attainment  of  some 
thousands  of  vocables,  not  to  speak  of  their  numerous  groupings  in 
phrases,  clauses,  and  periods,  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy  undertaking,  and  we 
are  eager  to  embrace  any  promising  alleviation. 

The  rules  of  thrift  that  we  endeavored  to  base  upon  the  ascertained 
laws  of  the  constitution,  bodily  and  mental,  would  indubitably  lessen  the 
toil  of  acquiring  languages  as  well  as  of  everything  else.  Still  the  effects 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  Between  good  ordinary  teaching  and  the  best 
ideal  teaching  the  difference  is  not  enough  (in  my  judgment  at  least)  to 
found  proposals  for  either  extending  the  number  of  languages  in  the 
existing  curricula  of  the  schools,  or  for  retaining  the  present  amount  in 
conjunction  with  additional  studies  in  science  and  in  general  knowledge. 
I  should  be  willing  to  allow,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  possi- 
hle  saving  between  a  fair  average  tuilioti  2LTvd  ?i  tii^cdxaNxxci  vi\^\Qrc^\Ns>QX 
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this  would  not  enable  three  languages  to  be  learnt  in  the  time  of  two, 
nor  would  it  make  rooin,  without  other  displacements,  for  one  important 
science  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school  or  college. 

Let  us  consider  closely  some  of  the  contrivances  for  imbibing  lan- 
guages, as  it  were,  by  stealth.  Much  stress  is  deservedly  laid  upon  the 
apparent  ease  of  their  attainment  by  children.  To  learn  the  speech  of 
those  about  them  seems  to  take  no  effort,  to  interfere  with  nothing,  to 
be  a  pure  gain.  Now  great  suspicion  attaches  to  all  advantages  that 
pretend  to  cost  nothing ;  and  as  to  mental  acquisitions,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  position,  broadly  stated,  is  untrue.  It  may  be  true  that  these 
childish  attainments  cost  little,  and  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  to  any  ma- 
terial degree,  of  pleasures  and  other  acquirements ;  although  this  limited 
assertion  is  not  to  be  received  without  misgivings.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  accredited  practice  to  surround  children  with  French  and  German 
nurses  and  governesses,  to  take  them  abroad  early,  and  so  to  insinuate 
the  vocables  and  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages  pari  passu  with 
the  mother  tongue. 

Let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  experience  of  the  nursery  during 
this  trilingual  operation.  Everybody  who  has  taken  a  part  in  the  initia- 
ting of  a  child  into  the  mother-speech  knows  that  it  is  not  play,  or  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  effort.  Many  a  hard  and  toilsome  struggle  is 
gone  through  with  the  first  articulations,  and  \try  few  of  these  are  taken 
up  without  some  pains.  After  the  power  of  pronunciation  and  the  imi- 
tative ear  are  developed,  the  vocables  are  picked  up  with  tolerable  rapid- 
ity ;  but  no  one  can  be  fixed  without  a  momentary  engrossment  of  the 
attention.  Every  word  detains  the  child's  concentrated  faculty  for  an 
appreciable  time — is,  in  fact,  a  charge  upon  its  limited  (though  pretty 
extensive)  fund  of  mental  power.  Even  when  there  is  no  apparent  com- 
pulsion or  crossing  of  the  grain,  the  demand  upon  the  mental  concen- 
tration is  still  the  same ;  the  most  willing  exercise  is  not  exempt  from  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  mind ;  while  it  is  going  on,  power  is  used  up,  at- 
tention is  withheld  from  other  things  ;  an  item  of  expenditure  is  incurred. 

But  these  instants  of  concentration  must  be  multiplied  for  the  polyglot 
child  ;  the  spare  moments  of  attention  tox>ther  matters  left  to  the  cottage 
infant  must  be  still  further  abridged  by  the  labors  of  the  French  nurse 
and  the  German  governess.  Now  these  spare  moments  are  not  neces- 
sarily tracts  of  pure  waste,  as  is  commonly  assumed  ;  many  of  them  must 
be  employed  in  laying  up  the  store  of  sense-experience  constituting  the 
groundwork  of  knowledge,  information,  and  tact  in  surrounding  things. 
And  although  one  must  not  make  rash  affirmations  in  a  subject  where 
ever)'thing  turns  on  amount  or  degree,  and  where  exact  measurement  is 
not  attainable,  yet  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  the  absorption  of  mind 
involved  in  beginning  three  languages  may  considerably  infringe  upon 
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other  \'aluable  acquirements  of  infant  life.  At  the  very  least,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing  must  be  allowed  for,  and  the  experience  of  the 
practice  is  not  such  as  to  dispose  of  the  objection. 

In  the  well-appointed  nursery  there  are  numerous  resources  of  real 
economy,  not  based  on  the  assumption  that  two  extra  languages  can  be 
built  up  at  no  expense  but  the  cost  of  the  tutors.  It  is  here  that  the  child 
might  be  saved  from  many  acquirements  that  have  aften^'ard  to  be  un- 
done— bad  pronunciations  and  idioms,  wrong  information,  prejudices, 
and  moral  weaknesses  that  are  a  burden  upon  after-life.  This  vast 
economy  was  earnestly  enforced  by  Quintilian  in  his  scheme  for  the 
education  of  the  public  man  of  his  time. 

When  it  is  said  that  by  certain  improved  methods  Latin,  for  example, 
may  be  taught  in  less  than  two  years,  instead  of  being  protracted  over 
seven,  there  is  a  very  apparent  ambiguity  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 
The  grammar  and  commoner  vocables  and  the  straightforward  construc- 
tions of  the  language  might  be  pretty  well  got  up  in  two  years,  after  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thereby,  but  it  would  only  be  for  known  and  familiar 
subjects ;  the  student  of  science  or  of  law  might  read  Latin  treatises  on 
those  subjects,  and  the  easier  historians  might  probably  be  read.  In 
former  days  when  college  lectures  were  given  in  Latin,  the  preparation 
for  understanding  these,  or  even  for  composing  them,  would  not  be  a 
very  serious  thing.  There  was  not  much  scholarship  wanted  to  write 
the  Latin  of  the  **  Principia."  'But,  now-a-days,  this  special  utility  of 
the  language  has  vanished  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances.  The  Latin 
required  by  the  lawyer,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  demanded  in  theology, 
might  be  got  up  as  part  of  professional  study,  and  need  not  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  general  study  at  all. 

But  classics  mean  something  more  than  this,  and  that  additional  some- 
thing is  a  vast  extension  of  minute  details,  not  to  be  compressed  into  a 
short  time  by  any  scheme  whatever.  After  Newton  was  able  to  write  the 
'*Principia,"  he  was  probably  still  unable  to  read  a  book  of  Horace's 
Odes.  If  any  one  is  to  master  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  and  Cicero,  the 
supposed  two  years  must  at  once  be  doubled  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  The  minute  knowledge  necessary  for  comprehending 
these  authors  takes  of  itself  years  to  build  up  ;  and  if  classical  study  is  to 
be  understood  in  this  wider  significance,  I  deem  it  wholly  incompatible 
with  the  extensive  introduction  of  modern  studies  into  the  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education. 

3.  The  Sciences,  as  a  whole,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  to 
the  great  mass  of  learners,  although  they  are  not  all  equal  in  this  respect. 
Those  of  the  outer  world,  as  contrasted  with  the  Mind,  range  between 
the  two  extreme  poles — ^the  highly  abstract,  as  Mathematics,  and  the  con- 
crete and  experimental,  as  Natural  History,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry. 
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For  the  first,  perhaps,  the  majority  of  persons  are  little  suited ;  for  the 
second,  which  appeal  more  to  the  senses,  and  give  scope  for  active  mani- 
pulation, the  disqualification  is  far  less  extensive. 

The  feature  that  is  at  once  the  gloiy  and  the  difficulty  of  science  is 
generally.  On  account  of  this,  resort  is  had  to  very  abstract  terms,  and 
to  uncouth  symbols,  which  have  all  a  representative  character.  No  indi- 
vidual thing  mentioned  in  science  ever  terminates  in  itself;  if  the  teacher 
shows  a  lever,  the  pupil  must  not  feast  his  eyes  upon  that,  and  so  end 
the  subject.  Unless  the  mind  can  cariy,  with  the  lever  seen,  many  other 
levers  unseen,  it  has  not  obtained  a  scientific  conception.  This  demand 
for  comprehending  the  absent  along  with  the  present  is  a  strain  upon  the 
faculties,  and  can  never  be  of  itself  an  alluring  exercise.  The  arts  of 
skilled  tuition  are  nowhere  so  imperative  as  in  dealing  with  these  scien- 
tifid  elements.  The  primary  requisites  of  acquirement — ^the  freshness  of 
the  organs,  the  moderate  length  of  lesson,  the  steady  persistence,  the 
reslfiction  to  one  or  two  sciences  at  a  time — ^are  least  of  all  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  nursing  the  feeble  scientific  capabilities  of  an  average 
intellect. 

If  the  stress  of  scientific  education  were  more  placed  upon  the  concrete 
branches,  as  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Experimental  Physics,  the 
greater  attractions,  the  more  immediate  applications  to  practice,  and  the 
smaller  demand  upon  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  would  no  doubt 
multiply  the  number  of  those  that  could  **  pass"  in  science.  If  we  allow 
thirty  per  cent,  for  the  minds  wholly  incapable  of  the  peculiar  scientific 
effort  (some,  perhaps,  from  great  natural  aptitudes  of  a  conflicting  kind, 
as  Fine  Art),  of  the  remaining  seventy,  perhaps  less  than  thirty  would  be 
at  home  in  Mathematics,  while  all  might  do  some  good  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Concrete  Sciences.  The  proportions  of  successes  and  failures, 
however,  will  fluctuate  more  widely,  according  to  the  teacher,  than  in 
the  other  branches  of  common  education. 

We  will  pass  over  the  acquisitions  in  Business  and  in  Fine  Art,  to , 
advert  to  certain  special  laws  of  the  Retentive  Faculty  in  the  department 
of  Moral  and  Ethical  Education.  In  its  most  comprehensive  scope,  this 
includes  not  merely  the  elements  of  social  duty,  or  regard  to  others,  but 
all  those  readjustments  of  the  feelings,  appetites,  and  volitions  that  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  self.  To  associate  the  likings  and  the  dislikings 
with  proper  objects  expresses  a  large  and  vital  region  of  human  culture. 

Into  this  great  department  there  enter  all  the  conditions  and  restric- 
tions already  stated  with  reference  to  acquisition  generally.     Moreover, 
as  regards  the  limits  of  the  plasticity  of  the  body  and  mind,  we  have  to 
remember  that  this  element  likewise  costs  a  great  deal,  and  cannot  be 
pushed  to  all  lengths ;  wY\'\\e  \\.  must  needs  be  crippled  by  an  excessive 
devotion  to  the  building  up  o^  puid^  \ivV^\\^o>i"3\\.i^vo&.    kTStfi^a.l  lesson 
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needs  all  the  favoring  circumstances  of  any  other  lesson ;  it  cannot  be 
impressed  under  fatigue  or  great  mental  distraction,  or  when  the  mind 
is  bent  on  some  intellectual  achievement.  To  cement  a  pleasurable 
association,  to  convert  an  outburst  of  tender  feeling  into  a  lasting  affec- 
tion, there  must  be  time,  opportunity,  and  the  concentration  of  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  state  of  mind.  To  conquer  a  misplaced  antipathy,  as  the 
childish  dread  of  insects,  the  demands  for  favoring  conditions  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  urgent. 

The  periods  of  life  most  adapted  to  moral  education  in  the  widest 
scope  are,  first,  before  the  beginning  of  intellectual  education,  when 
habits  of  obedience  and  the  early  forms  of  affection  are  to  be  established  ; 
secondly,  during  the  intervals  and  remissions  of  engrossing  intellectual 
tasks ;  and,  thirdly,  after  the  severest  parts  of  education  are  over,  and 
before  the  difficulties  and  the  greater  labors  of  life  commence,  or  else  in 
the  moments  when  these-  are  happily  relaxed.  Many  important  habit? 
of  the  moral  kind  are  nurtured  under  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  such 
are  industry,  regularity,  patience  in  labor,  and  obedience  to  authority. 
What  the  school  training  cannot  do  is  to  build  up  the  finer  emotional 
associations  that  give  the  soft,  warm  radiance  to  the  after-life. 

The  two  conditions  special  to  moral  training  are  these — (i),  a  power- 
ful initiative,  and  (2)  the  precaution  of  not  exposing  the  subject  to  trials 
beyond  the  acquired  strength.  The  importance  of  these  is  most  con- 
spicuously shown  in  the  repression  of  the  impetuous  appetites  and 
urgencies. 

By  a  powerful  initiative  is  meant  some  strong  influence  of  authority, 
example,  or  personal  resolution  at  the  outset.  Thus,  to  take  the  habit 
of  persistent  daily  industry  reared  in  opposition  to  indolence  and  desul- 
tory pursuits.  In  order  to  form  this  habit  speedily,  there  must  needs  be 
a  strong  inducement  to  remain  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  appointed 
hours.  Either  the  compulsion  of  a  superior,  or  some  ascendent  motive 
in  one's  own  mind,  is  essential  in  order  to  cope  with  the  reluctance  of 
the  natural  man  to  daily  and  continued  drudgery.  In  the  intellectual 
branches  of  education,  the  strong  initiative  is  not  necessary  in  the  same 
degree.  A  person  may,  although  not  very  successfully,  acquire  reading 
and  writing  by  fits  of  application,  governed  by  whim  or  caprice ;  but  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  moral  acquirements  to  conquer  an  inward  opposition, 
and  that  opposition,  prior  to  being  conquered  by  habit,  must  be  con- 
quered by  some  other  influence.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  an  adequate 
initiative. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  moral  habit  that  the 
learner  should  not  be  exposed  beyond  the  strength  gained  at  the  time. 
If  it  is  desired  to  train  a  youth  to  temperance  by  the  quickest  road,  the 
course  is  nox^x  to  expose  him  to  atempVa.\.\0ivxVv2X\5O\i\^\i^\a^  \sl>5l<^ 
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for  him.  Every  failure  in  a  combat  throws  the  subject  back  several 
points.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  failure  is  accompanied  with  a  painful  and 
deterring  smart  that  may  be  a  beacon  for  the  future ;  but  this  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trusted  to,  and  in  the  mass  of  cases  it  does  not  hold.  To  cite 
an  extreme  instance  :  if  we  are  endeavoring  to  inure  a  timid  nature  to 
confidence  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  courage,  we  must  on  no  account 
expose  the  subject  beyond  the  acquired  strength.  A  single  fright  will 
nullify  the  upbuilding  labors  of  months.  So,  in  moral  habits  generally, 
a  temptation  yielded  to  unwinds  a  portion  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
tempt  the  young  child  with  sweets,  nor  trust  a  mere  youth  with  uncounted 
money.  However  hard  the  condition  may  be  to  fulfil,  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  is  not  to  be  disputed.  It  stands  clearly  out  in  bodily 
training,  which  must  never  go  to  the  length  of  injuring  the  muscles, 
or  weakening  the  functions  of  the  heart  We  do  not  make  a  moral 
character  by  the  removal  of  all  temptation ;  that  would  be  an  error  on 
the  other  side  :  it  may  be  proper  at  the  commencement,  but  is  nugatory 
at  the  end.  There  is  a  time  for  being  protected  against  the  rough  world 
of  trial,  and  a  time  for  graduated  exposure.  It  is  as  in  hardening  the 
bodily  system  to  bear  cold  and  fatigue  ;  the  learner  should  avoid  catch- 
ing an  illness  in  the  early  stages  :  every  such  illness  is  a  breach  in  the 
works — ^a  weakness  to  be  erased  by  a  tedious  course  of  inuring. 


GRAMMATICAL  NOTES. 
XV. — Grammar  a  Science,— its  Province. 

SINCE  we  commenced  the  writing  of  these  '* Notes,"  several  months 
have  elapsed.  During  this  time,  as  had  previously  been  the  case, 
two  questions  have  presented  themselves  to  us  again  and  again.  The 
one  is,  Is  Grammar  an  art  or  a  science  ?  the  other,  What  is  the  true  prov- 
ince of  Grammar  ?  A  few  words  on  these  points  might  very  appropriately 
have  formed  the  first  of  this  series  of  papers.  But  having  plunged,  after 
the  manner  of  Epic  poets  rather  than  grammarians,  in  mcdias  res,  and 
having  had  our  attention  again  called  to  these  questions  by  certain  recent 
grammatical  publications,  we  propose  to  return  ad  rerum  primordia,  and 
briefly  answer  these  questions  as  we  think  they  should  be  answered. 

A  science  is  a  system  of  principles  regarded  as  more  or  less  established 

concerning  some  particular  subject ;   as,  the  science  of  astronomy,  of 

botany,  of  chemistry,  of  medkme,  ^ic.     An  art  is  a  skilful  employment 

of  previously  acquired  pfmdpVes  •,  2^,  \Xv^^t\.c>1  xaxxsvc,  ^\  ^^\s^.T^'s^^a\v^ 
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of  oratory,  of  medicine,  of  husbandry,  etc.  Now  while  speaking  cor- 
rectly or  speaking  grammatically  is  properly  an  art,  grammar,  which  is 
an  embodiment  or  system  of  principles,  is  a  science.  It  is  the  science 
upon  which  the  art  of  speaking  grammatically  is  based. 

But  to  define  it  as  **  the  science  of  language,"  as  many  do,  is  to  give  it 
a  definition  altogether  too  comprehensive.  It  is  like  saying  that  arith- 
metic is  the  science  of  mathematics,  whereas  it  is  only  one  department  of 
that  science.  This  definition,  or  the  equivalent  statement  that  it  is  the 
science  that  teaches  the  right  use  of  words,  or  that  which  teaches  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  may  have  been  well  enough  for  the 
ancients,  who  included  under  the  name  of  grammar  all  the  departments 
of  linguistic  knowledge  and  art.  But  for  us  to  define  it  thus,  when  it  in- 
cludes scarcely  a  tithe  of  what  it  once  was  made  to  embrace,  is  about  as 
rational  as  it  would  be  to  continue  Pliny's  application  of  the  term 
*' Natural  History"  to  agriculture,  astronomy,  commerce,  ethnology, 
geography,  history,  medicine,  physics,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  to  natural 
history  properly  so  called.  His  natural  history  was  a  sort  of  encyclopedia. 
So  Grammar  with  the  ancients,  despite  the  etymology  of  the  term,  in- 
cluded criticism,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  study  and 
use  of  language,  even  to  penmanship.  But  with  us  it  has  no  such  ex- 
tended application.  The  true  province  of  grammar  now,  is  to  treat  of 
the  principles  that  relate  to  what  is  called  speaking  or  writing  grammaii- 
cally.  There  are  numberless  examples  of  improprieties,  vulgarisms, 
provincialisms,  bad  rhetoric,  yes,  bad  English,  which,  as  Prof.  Greene 
justly  says,*  **  can  never  be  reached  by  the  rules  of  grammar ;  they  must 
be  corrected  by  the  laws  of  good  usage. "  In  accordance  with  which. 
Marcel,*  with  a  world  of  truthfulness,  says,  "Grammar  assists  so  little  in 
freeing  the  expression  of  thought  from  inaccuracy,  obscurity,  and  non- 
sense, that  a  composition  may  be  strictly  grammatical,  and  withal  replete 
with  incongruities  of  all  sorts, — ^bad  spelling,  inappropriate  terms,*  inele- 
gancies,  alliterations,  pleonasms,  barbarisms,  awkward  constructions,  un- 
suitable figures,  illogical  deductions.  This  truth  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  those  who,  in  learning  a  foreign  language,  have  attended  to  grammat- 
ical principles  and  exercises  more  than  to  good  models;  they  often  ex- 
press themselves  most  incorrectly  and  ludicrously  in  that  language, 
although  they  may  not  violate  a  single  rule  of  grammar."  In  illustration 
of  this  point,  take  the  following  from  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English 
Language. '  *'  Commence  is  used  by  good  writers  only  as  a  transitive  verb, 
and  as  such  requires  the  participle  or  participial  noun,  not  the  infinitive, 
after  it     The  phrase  'I  commence  to  huildy   now  occasionally  employed, 

'  S.  S.  Greene,  El.  Eng.  Gram.  p.  34,  note.  •  On  Language,  Vol.  I.,  p.  400. 

'P.  183,  note. 
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[instead  of  commenced  building  ox  began  to  build y"]  is  therefore  not  sanc- 
tioned by  respectable  usage.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  valid  gram- 
matical objection  to  its  use. ''  The  same  may  be  said  of  numberless  other 
phrases  and  expressions.  **I  disremember  whsit  he  said."  As  Greene 
says,  '*  What  rule  of  grammar  will  correct  such  an  expression?  Cannot 
every  word  be  parsed  ?"  *  *  I  shed  a  power  of  tears. "  What  violation  of 
grammatical  principles  is  involved  here?  This  is  simply  inelegant 
English,  though  it  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Latin  "  Vim  lachrj^ma- 
rum  profudi," — an  example  of  the  purest  classical  Latinity.  English 
idiom  or  good  English  usage  thus  condemns  thousands  of  expressions, 
the  impropriety  of  which  cannot  be  reached  by  grammatical  corrections. 

What  then  is  the  province  of  grammar  ?  To  answer  this  we  need  but 
to  ask  what  we  mean  by  speaking  or  writing  grammatical^.  When  we 
say  of  a  person  that  his  language  is  grammatical,  do  we  refer  to  his  or- 
thography ?  Not  at  all.  If  we  merely  hear  him  speak,  we  can  hardly 
form  any  judgment  of  his  spelling.  Or,  if  his  language  is  committed 
to  writing,  it  may  present  gross  violations  of  the  rules  of  spelling,  and 
yet  be  strictly  grammatical.  If  his  spelling  and  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences are  both  bad,  we  say  his  orthography  and  grammar  are  defective. 
We  thus  make  orthography  something  distinct  from  grammar.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  orthoepy  and  prosody.  If  a  man's  pronunciation  is 
unexceptionable,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  saying  on  that  account  that  his 
language  is  grammatically  correct.  And  if  his  punctuation,  or  his  versi- 
fication (in  case  he  is  a  poet, )  is  good,  he  is  not  therefore  spoken  of  or 
considered  as  a  good  grammarian.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  neither 
punctuation  nor  versification  belongs  to  what  we  consider  grammar.  It 
is  true,  grammarians  generally  teach  that  orthography  and  prosody,  and 
sometimes  orthoepy,  are  among  the  subdivisions  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar. But  the  manner  in  which  they  slight  these  subjects  clearly  indi- 
cates that  they  make  these  divisions  rather  from  a  deference  to  custom 
than  from  a  conviction  that  they  are  proper  and  necessary.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  preacher  who  is  said  to  have  divided  his  subject  thus  : 
**i.  The  world;  2.  The  flesh;  3.  The  devil;"  and  to  have  added, 
**  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  world  ;  will  touch  but  lightly  on  the  flesh  ; 
and  hasten  on  to  deal  mainly  with  the  devil." 

Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  this  subject,  confines 
grammar  to  Etymolog}',  which,  he  tells  us,  **is  the  true  notation  of 
words;  and  Syntax,  which  is  the  right  ordering  of  them."  This  division 
is  in  accordance  with  the  present  universally  conceded  notion  of  the  na- 
ture and  province  of  grammar.  For,  as  one  of  the  acutest  and  most 
thoughtful  of  writers  on  the  study  of  language.  Marcel,  says,  grammar 
*'is  now  confined  to  Acddcivce,\N\\\dv\x^'aL\s  of  the  nature  and  inflections 
of  words,  and  to  Syntax,  nv\uc\\  ^miiu^Vv^^  iw\^^^o\  S^^w  '^\T«s%^'TOvR.\^^vid 
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concord."  Mulligan,  in  like  manner,  in  his  able  ''Exposition  of  the 
Grammaiical  SiiVLCiMXQ  of  the  English  Language,"  limits  himself  to  **the 
classification  of  words,  the  modifications  or  changes  of  form  which  words 
undergo  in  order  to  express  a  modified  meaning,  and  the  laws  or  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  combination  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing thought "  If  his  design  had  also  embraced  the  orthographical 
and  rhythmical  structure  of  the  language,  he  would  necessarily  have 
treated  of  the  principles  of  orthography  and  prosody.  But,  in  so  doing, 
he  would  have  stepped  aside  from  his  professed  object,  and  given  us 
something  more  than  a  treatise  on  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  no  part  of  the  province  of  grammar  as  such  to  treat  of  the 
pronunciation  of  words,  either*  singly  in  their  elements  or  as  they  stand 
connected  together  in  sentences ;  or  of  the  spelling,  the  meaning,  the 
origin,  or  the  composition  of  individual  words ;  or  of  the  rhythm,  the 
force,  or  the  flow  of  words  in  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Its  business  is 
simply  to  deal  with  words  as  related  elements  (either  really  or  possibly) 
of  speech  or  discourse ;  its  aim  being  to  teach  correctness  in  the  combi- 
nation of  words  as  a  medium  of  expressing  thought,  whether  expressed 
orally  or  in  writing. 


NEEDED  REFORM  IN  BABYDOM. 

THE  most  important  part  of  any  edifice  is  its  foundation.  Cottage 
or  palace  cannot  hope  to  endure  if  that  be  imperfect.  This  rule 
obtains  in  intellectual  as  wxU  as  material  institutions.  Our  system  of 
education  may  be  said  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  Art  can  render  it ;  still, 
the  large  sales  of  yellow-covered  literature  compel  us  to  admit  that  the 
imaginative  faculty  in  our  youth,  though  much  distorted,  is  not  yet  wholly 
obliterated.  We  can  effectually  dispose  of  natural  elocution  in  children, 
and  by  studied  neglect  snub  the  desire  for  imitation,  but  the  robber 
Fancy  too  often  eludes  us.  It  is  submitted  that  this  defect  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  foundation  of  our  educational  superstructure. 

The  condition  of  the  youth  of  our  cities,  and  the  alarming  increase  of 
their  immoralities  and  crimes,  are  subjects  worthy  of  attention.  To  what 
causes,  or  rather  to  what  parties,  are  they  to  be  attributed  ?  Question 
the  magistrate,  he  replies  ;  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  crimes ;  my  duties 
are  performed  when  I  sentence  the  criminals.  Summon  the  school 
teacher,  he  answers :  Am  I  not  daily  supervised,  educationally  and  polit- 
ically, by  officers  composing  or  appointed  by  Boards  of  your  own  choos- 
ing ?  Besides,  you  have  given  my  physical  authority  to  the  magistrate 
and  my  moral  power  to  the  clergyman.     AiT;v,\^tv  xVi^  \^X\Kt,  '^i.^AV'^^^ 
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reply :  The  reprobates  would  not  attend  church  and  Sunday  School, 
therefore  I  am  blameless.  These  parties  being  all  guiltless,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fathers,  and  more  especially  the  mothers,  are  the  real  malefactors, 
and  that  the  evils  we  deplore  are  the  results  of  bad  early  training,  and 
faulty  home  education. 

It  is  an  important  question,  and  germane  to  the  matter,  whether 
parents,  especially  mothers,  ought  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  control 
their  infants.  Warped  as  she  is  by  her  affection,  the  mother  is  mani- 
festly the  most  unfitting  person  in  the  world  to  rear  her  offspring.  The 
innovation,  now  happily  extending  amongst  our  wealthier  people,  of 
varying  the  maternity  of  infants  by  handing  them  over  to  wet-nurses  from 
their  birth,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
insure  for  us  the  full  benefits  we  ought  to  obtain  from  such  noble  acts  of 
disinterestedness.  For,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  to  whom  such  charges  are  transmitted  (who  commonly  grow  to 
be  too  fond  of  the  children  they  sustain)  is  often  very  pernicious,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  the  inanities  they  generally  inculcate,  are  not  only 
ridiculous  but  ineradicable. 

A  great  advance  has  also  been  made,  latterly,  by  organizing  a  system 
of  relays  of  nurses  for  the  little  ones.  This  has  a  wholesome  indurating 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  This  method  of  training  is  after- 
ward well  carried  out  in  our  larger  public  schools.  Youths,  so  nur- 
tured, are  in  after-life  rarely  injured  by  the  excesses  of  their  affections. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  very  early  education,  as 
it  is  to  fix  the  precise  period  when  education  commences.  Reader,  have 
you  ever  beheld  a  young  mother  instructing  her  firstborn  ?  How  rapidly 
the  lessons  are  given  by  the  one,  and  how  quickly  they  are  conned  and 
recited  by  the  other  1  Such  sessions  almost  always  commence  with  an 
essay  on  attention,  and  terminate  with  one  on  love.  The  lessons  are 
not  spoken  but  performed.  The  changing  features  of  the  parent  are 
reflected  in  the  babe.  Surrounding  objects  are  frequently  pressed  into 
the  service — ^a  gaudy  butterfly,  a  sparkling  brooch,  the  countenance  of  a 
friend,  or  anything  which  will  attract  attention,  is  unsparingly  made  use 
of.  But  although  surprise,  fear,  anger,  sorrow  and  hope,  fill  each  their 
separate  portions  of  the  exhibition,  the  performance  usually  terminates 
in  a  perfect y^«-^<?3/(?/V, — no,  this  is  too  warlike — a  nest  of  kisses. 

But,  a  reflecting  mind  can  easily  perceive  that  this  is  no  proper  method 
by  which  to  induct  a  child  into  the  tough  business  of  life.  A  mental 
epidermis,  so  tenderly  nurtured,  will  be  scratched  into  ribbons  in  pwiss- 
ing  through  the  thorny  paths  of  human  existence.  Are  not  parents  really 
guilty  of  cruelty  who  encourage  (or  perform  in)  such  exhibitions  ?  How 
much  better  babyhood  would  be  i^ied  \^  '^U.ced  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  board  of  instruclors  \ 
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Again,  the  whole  of  the  present  literature  of  babydom  sadly  needs  revi- 
sion. What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imaginative  monstrosities 
which  fill  our  nurser)'-books  ?  Yet,  not  uncommonly,  these  drivellings 
hum  in  our  ears  through  life,  and,  in  our  extreme  old  age,  ring  us  into 
eternity.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  supplant  them  with  statements 
proper  to  be  acquired,  which  would  be  both  consistent  and  real.  In- 
stead of  The  Cow  Jumped  over  the  Moon,  let  the  child  jump  over  the 
Multiplication  Table,  so  that  it  may  earlier  get  acquainted  with  the  mys- 
teries of  Arithmetic. 

How  easy  also  would  it  be  to  provide  practical  substitutes  for  the  non- 
sense at  present  obtaining — ^to  replace  the  absurd  and  unintelligible 

*<  Froggy  would  a  wooing  go, 
Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no, 

^  Heigh  !  Ho !  Gammon  !** 

with  a  sober  truth  like  the  following,  which,  if  necessary,  might  also  be 
made  to  jingle — 

*<  A  dollar,  loaned  at  six  per  cent., 
Will  yield  six  cents  to  pay  the  rent ; 

Ptr  Annum  !*• 

Or,  for  a  baby,  with  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind,  this  might  be  used  ; 

**  Every  triangle  you  view 
Has  in  it  right  ^mgles  too ; 

Quod  erat  demonstrandum.** 

The  latter  line  doesn't  rhyme,  but  it  might  lead  to  useful  inquiries,  and 
on  that  account  is  added.  But  some  children  are  practical,  that  is,  until 
they  are  stretched  in  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  A  leaf  from  the  modern 
Palmcrian  philosophy  might  suit  such  ;  therefore  the  following  couplet 
is  respectfully  submitted  : 

"  If  you  should  marry  a  scolding  wife, 
You'd  better,  my  lad,  insure  her  life.** 

It  is  evident  that  these  could  easily  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  The 
world  is  sadly  in  want  of  a  new  Series  of  Books  on  such  subjects,  and  it 
is  high  time  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  turned  to  such  improvement 
of  our  earliest  literature. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  correspondent  of  the  Revolution  proposes 
what  he  calls  **Free  education,  beginning  with  the  nursery,  and  taking 
charge  of  the  children  during  working  hours" — that  is,  with  work-women, 
all  the  time.  He  claims  this  as  an  educational  and  an  economical  gain. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  one.  Men  of  science  could  soon  invent  a  medi- 
cated water  of  superior  nutritive  powers,  and  far  cheaper  than  the  solu- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  milk  in  this  city.     Kxvd\yj  ^\3^a^^w>^\i^\^'^V^^ 
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ble-stones  for  pap,  a  similar  reform  might  be  effected  in  the  food  The 
latter  would  also  assist  the  children  in  teething.  True,  that  is  only  a 
present  inconvenience,  which  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  influx 
of  dentists  is  so  great,  that  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  soon  claim 
the  right  to  furnish  both  editions  of  the  teeth  of  humanity. 

It  is  easy  to  change  nature's  diamonds  into  carbon,  but  where  is  the 
alchvmist  who  can  re-convert  that  carbon  into  diamonds  ? 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 

THE  great  object  of  learning  to  spell  is  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  in 
writing.  Occasionally  a  person  is  called  upon  to  spell  a  word  for 
another,  and  among  the  thousands  who  go  to  school,  here  and  there  one, 
in  after-years,  engages  in  teaching — spelling,  perhaps,  as  well  as  other 
things.  But  the  great  mass  learn  to  spell  with  a  view  to  writing  ortho- 
graphically.  To  make  instruction  in  orthography,  therefore,  a  practical 
thing,  spelling  should  undoubtedly  be  taught  through  the  point  of  the 
pen  or  pencil.  This,  we  believe,  has  now  become  a  very  general  mode 
with  small  classes.  With  classes  numbering  from  four  to  twelve  it  does 
very  well  to  dictate  to  them  short  sentences  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  advancement,  requiring  them  to  cap- 
italize, punctuate,  put  in  hyphens,  apostrophes,  etc.,  as  well  as  "spell" 
their  words  correctly.  Then  let  them  exchange  slates  or  papers,  and 
correct  each  other's  work,  without  any  communication  between  them. 
This  will  consume  about  ten  minutes  more.  Let  the  teacher  then 
examine  the  entire  work,  if  not  in  the  recitation-room,  after  the  class  is 
dismissed, — the  writer  as  well  as  the  corrector  of  each  having  signed 
his  name  thereto,  before  the  exercises  are  delivered  over  to  the  teacher 
for  examination.  The  one  who  makes  the  most  corrections  should 
be  credited  accordingly — allowing  always  one  correction  to  counter- 
balance one  error,  if  the  scholar  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  made  any. 
Let  every  error  (whether  in  spelling,  or  in  punctuation,  or  in  the  over- 
looking of  an  error,  or  in  any  other  respect)  made  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect another's  work,  be  accounted  the  same  as  a  mistake  in  writing  the 
exercise.  A  daily  record  should  be  kept  of  all  this.  At  first  the  mis- 
takes will  be  so  numerous  that  but  little  can  be  given  out  and  attended 
to.     But  in  a  few  weeks,  if  this  system  is  faithfully  persevered  in,  it  will 

be  surprising  to  see  what  progress  \s  mst^^,  ^tv^  Vo\«  >>dfc  ^x^ors  decrease 

in  number. 
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One  cannot,  however,  always  have  small  classes.  And  even  if  he  can, 
the  following  method  affords  a  pleasing  variety.  Say  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  has  just  been  organized.  The  lesson  has  been  assigned,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  studied.  The  class  assemble,  and  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  or  by  lot,  or  according  to  age,  as  may  seem  best ;  if 
according  to  age,  the  youngest  at  the  head,  the  next  in  years  next,  and 
so  on  to  the  oldest,  who  takes  the  foot.  The  lesson  begins.  It  may  be 
in  single  words,  or  in  sentences.  Supppose  the  latter.  The  sentences 
should  be  short,  each  complete  in  itself,  as  in  Sargent's  Speller,  for 
example.  The  spelling  is  to  be  done  orally.  The  sentence  is  given  out 
distinctly,  and  the  whole  class  is  expected  to  attend,  as  it  is  not  to  be 
given  out  again,  even  though  it  is  missed.  We  will  suppose  numbers 
i»  2,  3,  4,  and  5  successively  spell  their  sentences  correctly,  capitalizing, 
punctuating,  etc.,  as  necessar}'.  Number  6  misses.  The  teacher  is  to 
take  no  notice  of  it,  otherwise  than  quietly  and  in  a  manner  unobserved 
by  the  class,  to  put  a  dot  with  a  lead-pencil  opposite  the  name  of  the  one 
who  has  thus  missed,  and  in  the  proper  column  for  the  day,  in  his  record- 
book,  which  should  be  open  before  him  all  the  time  as  well  as  the  book 
from  which  he  dictates.  Instead  of  giving  the  misspelt  sentence  to  the 
next  one  to  spell,  give  out  another  sentence,  just  as  Jf  no  mistake  had 
been  made.  This,  the  class  should  understand  beforehand,  is  to  be  the 
case.  The  first  one  who  observes  the  mistake,  instead  of  spelling  the 
sentence  given  to  him  when  his  turn  comes,  pronounces  the  sentence 
that  was  missed,  then  spells  it.  If  correct,  he  passes  up  and  takes  his 
place  above  the  one  who  missed  it.  If  not,  the  next  one  may  try  it ;  if 
he  misses  it,  the  next ;  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  correctly  done.  If  it 
should  pass  the  foot  uncorrected,  and  number  i  spells  it  right,  he  "goes 
up"  and  takes  his  place  above  the  one  that  first  made  the  mistake.  That 
is,  if  number  6  made  the  mistake,  and  it  passed  around  uncorrected  to 
number  i,  number  i,  who  corrects  it,  takes  his  place  just  above  nqmber 
6.  He  has  virtually  passed  from  one  below  the  foot  up  to  within  four 
of  the  head  again.  For  passing  the  head,  he  is  credited  one.  Should 
he  pass  the  head  again  fcefore  the  recitation  is  over,  he  is  credited  with 
two  "heads."  Thus  several  scholars  may  pass  the  head  during  one 
recitation  ;  and  each  therefore  is  credited  accordingly.  At  the  close  of 
the  exercise  the  class  are  numbered,  their  numbers  recorded,  and  when 
they  next  come  together,  they  take  their  places  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  at  the  close  of  to-day's  recitation.  If  any  are  absent  for  a  day 
or  more,  v/hen  they  appear  in  the  class  again  they  take  their  place  at  the 
foot,  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  when  they 
were  present  last,  which  is  readily  decided  by  a  reference  to  the  record- 
book.  To-morrow's  recitation,  if  possible,  should  begin  at  that  point 
in  the  cisiss  at  which  to-day's  left  off.     liv  xYvl^  'wvj^^  ^\^  ^^a^\s^ 
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equally,  and  the  one  who  passes  the  head  the  most  times  during  the 
quarter  or  the  session,  if  not  positively  the  best  speller,  is  the  most  atten- 
tive and  most  deserving.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  the  session,  or 
oftener  if  desirable,  the  record,  so  far  as  the  number  of  heads  gained  is 
concerned,  may  be  read  off ;  and  once  or  twice  a  year  it  does  very  well 
to  make  something  of  a  present  to  the  best  one  or  two  in  the  class. 
Grown  people  work  better,  as  a  general  thing,  if  they  expect  to  be  well 
rewarded  for  their  labor ;  and  children  do  better,  too,  if  something  tan- 
gible in  the  form  of  a  prize  is  held  out  for  their  attainment. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  giving  out  of  a  word  or  sentence  but  once  is 
an  excellent  exercise  for  gaining  the  attention  as  well  as  strengthening  the 
memory  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to  inter- 
rupt the  spelling  exercise  by  asking  reasons  for  certain  things ;  as,  why 
Americay  in  a  sentence  like  "Columbus  discovered  America,"  should 
begin  with  a  capital ;  why  web-footed  should  be  spelt  with  a  hyphen  ;  or 
cant,  or  V/!r,  ox  Johns,  with  an  apostrophe;  why  the  j' should  follow,  and 
not  precede,  the  s  in  business ;  why  queen  should  begin  with  a  capital  in 
such  a  connection  as  *' We  were  introduced  to  Queen  Victoria,"  and  not 
in  such  as  **  We  were  introduced  to  the  queen  ;''  etc.,  etc.  l{/ucksia,  or 
sibyl,  or  some  similar  word  occurs,  explain  its  etymology,  especially  if 
the  class  is  composed  of  more  advanced  pupils.  Questions  and  explan- 
ations like  these  tend  to  fix  the  orthography  of  certain  words,  or  of  words 
under  certain  CQnditions,  indelibly  upon  the  mind,  if  they  do  not  really 
for  the  first  time  call  the  scholar's  attention  to  it. 

When  any  of  the  class  display  inattention  or  a  lack  of  proper  study, 
and  in  consequence  make  a  certain  number  of  mistakes  during  the  reci- 
tation, say  three,  or  even  more  according  to  circumstances,  an  excellent 
penalty  is  to  require  them  to  copy  literatim  et  punctuatim  a  page  of  fools- 
cap at  the  close  of  the  day  from  their  Reader. 


INTELLECTUAL  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  rarity  of  men  of  whom  we  can  justly  say  that  their  minds  are  in 
perfectly  good  trim,  is  a  proof  of  the  inadequateness  of  the  common 
ideals  of  the  perfection  which  the  mind  may  fairly  be  expected  to  reach. 
Nobody  appears  to  think  that  there  is  anything  strange  in  the  fact  of  a 
man,  with  the  ordinary  pretentions  to  be  called  educated,  still  avowedly 
taking  no  interest  in  some  four  or  five  of  the  chief  subjects  on  which 
intelligence  is  exercised,  and  N\\uc\i  V\^\'Ci  b^ou^ht  really  ponderable  con- 
tributions to  the  common  slock.     K^^i\.  Ixom  \>jv^  \£iQk\xYcv\\\  Ov.'^'sv^^ 
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of  men  who  only  know  literature,  and  men  who  only  know  physical 
science,  each  despisinj^  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  there  are  all  varieties 
and  shades  among  the  ignorances  of  learned  men.  He  who  is  excellent 
at  Greek  plays  or  Elizabethan  texts  or  old  manuscripts,  thinks  it  no  ill 
to  be  without  a  taste  for  music  or  scenery.  He  who  loves  speculative 
writers  on  ethics,  economics,  and  metaphysics,  is  content  to  be  deaf  to 
the  charms  of  verse.  A  third,  devoted  to  physical  investigation,  has  a 
weak  contempt  for  the  movements  of  practical  politics.  And  so  on, 
through  all  the  directions  that  the  curiosity  and  intelligence  of  men  may 
take,  it  is  thought  no  shame  that,  provided  anybody  diligently  and  fruit- 
fully seeks  knowledge  in  one  field,  he  is  welcome  to  remain  in  as  pro- 
found darkness  as  he  pleases  as  to  all  the  rest.  Indeed,  this  is  not  all  ; 
for  to  take  an  understanding  interest  in  a  great  many  things,  is  the  most 
certain  means  of  winning  for  yourself  the  odious  reputation  of  being  very 
accomplished  but  very  superficial.  If  the  people  who  think  with  com- 
placency on  their  ignorance  and  apathy  about  so  many  subjects,  were 
asked  to  propound  in  due  formula  their  theory  of  the  aims  and  possibil- 
ities of  mental  cultivation,  they  would  assuredly  be  thrown  into  a  deep 
quandar}'.  For  there  is  only  one  formula  possible,  provided  you  mean 
to  defend  it  rationally.  Apart  from,  and  besides  the  trade  by  which  a 
man  earns  his  right  to  live,  he  is  by  so  much  the  weaker,  the  less  intelli- 
gent, and  the  less  happy — in  the  best  sense  of  happiness — as  there  is  any 
form  in  which  human  energy  has  manifested  itself  unknown  or  unappre- 
ciated or  uncared  for  by  him.  Sound  mental  discipline,  therefore,  has 
two  aims — first,  to  keep  men  from  being  merely  specialists  ;  and  secondly 
to  keep  them  from  a  futile  dispersion  of  their  time  and  faculties  over  the 
whole  field  without  a  healthy  concentration  in  any  one  part. 

At  the  present  day,  the  former  of  these  objects  is  much  more  worthy  of 
being  constantly  called  to  mind  than  the  latter.  We  suffer  more  from 
the  dispersivcness  of  studies  pursued  in  isolation  by  numbers  of  men 
than  from  the  dispersivcness  of  faculties  in  any  one  man  or  set  of  men. 
Ever}body  would  admit  in  theory,  if  hard  pressed,  that  in  some  Utopian 
state,  with  wholly  changed  conditions  of  existence,  with  forty-eight  hours 
in  every  day  for  example,  and  unwearj'ing  brain-power  instead  of  that 
very  easily  wearied  power  which  is  all  that  we  have,  then  the  dispersivc- 
ness and  specialization  of  knowledge  might  well  be  superseded  by  a  sys- 
tem in  which  everybody  should  know  ever}'thing.  But  meanwhile  they 
ask,  and  where  is  the  brain  to  take  in  all  knowledge  ?  Of  course,  in 
Milton's  day,  a  man  might  fairly  hope  to  know  everything  that  was  then 
capable  of  being  known.  There  was  no  science  to  speak  of.  Literature 
was  very  scanty,  if  it  was  also  very  good.  Speculation  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  theological  stage,  and  so  the  premises,  at  any  rate,  were  few  and 
simple,  and  easily  mastered.     But  now,  as  all  the  world  perceives,  some- 
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times  exulting  and  sometimes  lamenting,  the  suq^  of  knowable  things  is 
more  than  one  can  know.     The  most  voracious  powers  of  acquisition 
are  feebleness  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  daily  increasing  mass  of  facts 
to  be  acquired.     But  this,  after  all,  only  shows  that  mere  acquisition  of 
facts  is  not  the  supreme  object  which  a  man,  wisely  seeking  to  discipline 
his  powers,  would  choose  to  pursue.     It  is  possible,  however,  to  master 
the  general  ideas  of  the  various  subjects,  as  well  as  the  special  ideas  and 
verified  conclusions  of  one's  own  particular  subject.     It  is  not  at  all  out 
of  the  reach  of  even  a  busy  man — provided  he  has  had  the  right  tastes 
for  things  properly  implanted  and  tended  in  his  early  years — ^to  get  a 
satisfactory  glimpse  of,  and  the  power  of  tz^king  a  satisfactory  interest  in 
the  general  tendencies  of  discovery  and  effort  in  all  their  manifestations. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  form  what  in  legal  matters  would  be  called  a 
digest  of  the  leading  principles  and  present  problems,  the  usual  methods 
and  the  line  of  progress  belonging  to  each  given  subject  of  investigation 
or  performance,  and  to  seek  for  some  common  summary  of  them  all. 
To  evolve  a  philosophic  doctrine  which  shall  comprehend  all  human 
knowledge  is  a  task  for  a  master.     Some  affirm  that  this  has  been  already 
achieved,  while  others  confidently  deny  it.     Whether  or  not,  minds  vig- 
orously and  correctly  trained  to  throw  aside  superfluous  and  accidental 
parts  of  knowledge,  and  to  grasp  what  is  central,  vital,  and  most  compre- 
hensive, have  ample  power  of  making  for  themselves  a  conspectus  of  the 
paths  in  which  the  human  intelligence  has  travelled,  as  vrell  as  of  the 
more  notable  monuments  which  it  has  raised  by  the  roadside.     Hence 
the  value  of  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  Whewell's  '*  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences."     You  may  not  be  a  master  of  all  the  problems  of 
modern  chemistry,  nor  fathom  all  the  minuter  laws  of  astronomy ;  but 
you  may  very  well  acquire  a  thoroughly  luminous  conception  of  the 
larger  steps  which  have  been  tiken  in  methods  and  laws ;  of  the  kind  of 
intellectual  effort  which  has  brought  us  from  the  fantastic  conjectures  of 
them  of  old  times  down  to  the  embracing  certainties  of  modern  science  ; 
of  the  progressive  growth  and  improvement  of  men's  ideas  of  evidence 
and  proof;  and  of  the  influence  which  this  improvement  in  the  scientific 
region  has  had  in  modifying  the  mental  states  of  society  in  regions  that 
are  not  scientific  yet,  whatever  they  may  become  in  time.     To  follow 
this  long  record  with  intelligence,  with  a  sense  of  the  connection  and 
interdependence  subsisting  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  if  not  with  an  exact  and 
exhaustive  discernment,  is  one  of  the  wholesomest  elements  of  intellectual 
discipline  that  we  can  imagine.     It  imparts  consistency  and  breadth  to  a 
man's  acquaintance  with  the  detailed  facts  of  any  one  science,  and  gives 
Yi\m^  moreover,  a  firm  and  wide  basis  for  the  further  acquisition  either 
of  general  principles  or  spec\?t\  se\&  of  facts.     And  it  is  a  practice  as  even 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  or  any  oOaex  d^\\\i^i^\fc  NxsN^s^fvaKt  ^'l  ^dMcation  could 
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desire ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  important  in  understanding  men  and 
social  movements,  and  in  dealing  with  them  or  controlling  them,  as  a 
correct  and  instructed  appreciation  of  the  slow  pace  at  which  wrong 
methods  of  examining  and  interpreting  facts  give  way  before  right 
methods.  In  literature,  again,  such  a  book  as  *'Hallam's  History,"  or 
*'Sismondi's,"  may  well  serve  for  models  of  the  kind  of  discipline  which 
anybody  who  takes  pains  with  himself  should  strive  after.  Such  books 
indicate  the  system  on  which  he  should  read — ^the  industry,  that  is, 
with  which  he  should  undertake  to  master,  not  an  author  only  here  and 
there,  but  companies  of  authors,  with  a  view  to  seizing  the  leading  ideas 
and  habits  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  which  mark  the  succeed- 
ing ages  of  a  civilized  and  literary  society  and  distinguish  one  from  an- 
other. Here,  and  in  all  cases,  to  be  systematic,  to  seek  high  and  far- 
reaching  points  of  view,  is  the  secret  of  an  effective  discipline — the  end 
of  it  being  to  create  and  develop  an  active  and  appreciative  sympathy  with 
all  the  forms  in  which  the  best  minds  have  expressed  themselves. 

This  sympathy  ought  not  to  stop  superciliously  short,  in  obedience  to 
a  narrow  fastidiousness  or  stupidity,  excluding  novels,  for  instance,  or 
music,  or  the  drama,  or  anything  else  which  accident  or  deliberate  mutil- 
ation of  mind  may  have  disposed  a  man  not  to  hold  worthy  of  a  place 
among  serious  interests.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  is  a  respect  for 
all  the  forms  in  which  men  of  the  highest  human  quality  have  ever 
worked,  and  into  which  they  have  ever  thrown  themselves.  One  has 
preferences  naturally,  and  respect  for  varieties  in  the  expression  of  mental 
energy  docs  not  preclude  us  from  measuring  them  among  one  another. 
Even  if  we  feel  a  repugnance  which  no  effort  can  overcome  to  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  it  is  worth  while  to  force  one's  self  to  recognize 
whatever  sincerity  of  feeling  and  whatever  force  and  directness  of  execu- 
tion it  may  present  Of  course,  if  it  has  neither  one  nor  other  of  these, 
it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  aversion  or  liking,  or  any  other  positive  emo- 
tion. We  look  at  it  and  pass  on.  But  if  a  work,  whether  in  form,  in 
color,  in  sound,  or  articulate  word,  be  sincere  and  forcible,  then  no  per- 
sonal repulsion  should  distort  one's  admission  of  its  good  quality,  and 
its  right  to  a  place  before  the  world  ;  any  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man's  being  epigrammatic,  keen,  or  a  little  stem,  should  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  whatever  energy,  or  disinterestedness,  or  essential  humanity, 
or  other  fine  quality  he  might  have  at  the  back  of  his  unlikable  man- 
ner. In  intellectual  as  in  moral  discipline,  there  is  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  to  clear  the  mind  of  passionate  prejudice  :  and  this  seems  sim- 
ple enough  ;  yet  we  all  know  men  of  one  author,  one  painter,  one  com- 
poser, one  poet,  at  the  feet  of  whose  image  they  are  ever  immolating  all 
other  poets,  painters,  and  composers.  No  sort  of  bigotry  and  conceit  is 
more  truly  offensive  than  this.     To  crush  it  in  oivt!^  ^"eM  v^  ^  \Ciax^\iw^. 
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in  intellectual  discipline,  as  to  expose  its  disgusting  silliness  in  other 
people  is  a  very  important  point  in  social  discipline.  In  persons  of  a 
certain  character,  this  intellectual  exclusiveness  has  its  root  in  a  crooked 
kind  of  vanity.  They  are  compelled  by  all  the  rales  and  necessities  of 
intellectual  regimen  to  practise  considerable  abstention.  As  we  said  at 
first,  there  is  much  which  they  cannot  read  and  apprehend  and  assimilate. 
Yet  they  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  have  not  a  judgment  worth 
hearing  about  all  things ;  and  hence  comes  wrong  and  most  presump- 
tuous disparagement  of  whatever  happens  to  fall  outside  of  their  own  plot 
of  ground.  Many  people  would  admit  in  theory  that  they  cannot  fathom 
or  even  touch  all  subjects  ;  yet  few  admit  practically,  that  there  are  manv 
subjects  on  which  they  cannot  even  have  an  opinion.  A  man  will  can- 
didly confess  that  he  is  not  a  competent  critic  of  embr}'ology,  physiolog}*, 
or  biology  in  any  of  its  forms  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  hear  him 
condemn  Mr.  Dar^vin  offhand,  and  scout  the  writer's  conclusions  as  if 
they  were  the  utterances  of  a  schoolboy.  This  is  a  conmon  trick  in 
many  regions  of  thought — to  concede  your  ignorance  in  general,  and 
then  to  maintain  your  knowledge  in  particular. — Saturday  Review, 


THE   BODY  OF   THOUGHT. 

SPEECH  has  been  defined  as  the  body  of  thought  By  some  phi- 
losophers, indeed,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  is  possible  for 
the  mind  to  carry  on  any  operation,  or  at  least  any  series  of  connected 
operations,  without  some  species  of  language :  that  we  think  in  words, 
and  that  without  words  we  cannot  meditate  or  reason.  Hence,  if  one 
should  resolve,  for  instance,  to  go  to  town  the  following  day,  he  repeats 
to  himself  inaudibly,  and  unconsciously  it  may  be,  in  so  many  words, 
"I  will  go  to  town  to-morrow."  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Elements 
of  Logic,  says:  "A  deaf  mute,  before  he  has  been  taught  a  language, 
either  the  finger-language  or  reading,  cannot  carry  on  a  train  of  reason- 
ing, any  more  than  a  brute.  He  differs  indeed  from  a  brute  in  possess- 
ing the  mental  capability  of  employing  language ;  but  he  can  no  more 
make  use  of  that  capability,  till  he  is  in  possession  of  some  system  of 
arbitrary  general  signs,  than  a  person  bom  blind  from  cataract  can  make 
use  of  his  capacity  of  seeing,  till  the  cataract  is  removed. " 

In  a  foot-note,  he  fortifies  this  somewhat  singular  position  by  the  case 
ol  Laura  Bridgman,  who,  from  her  birth,  has  been  deaf,  dumb,  and 
hWii^,     He  says  :  **  SVve  Vvas,  Yvonnc^^i,  been  taught  the  finger-language, 
and  even  to  read  what  \s  pntvXe^  Vcv  tos^^  ^^Tas:\eta,  ^xA'5^aa\a  ^rite. 
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"The  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,"  he 
continues,  "is,  that  when  she  is  alone,  her  fingers  are  generally  observed 
to  be  moving,  though  the  signs  are  so  slight  and  imperfect  that  others  can- 
not make  out  what  she  is  thinking  of.  But  if  they  inquire  of  her,  she 
will  tell  them. 

"  It  seems  that,  having  once  learned  the  use  of  signs,  she  finds  the 
necessity  of  them  as  an  insirtmenl  ofihoughl,  when  thinking  of  anything 
beyond  mere  individual  objects  of  sense. 

"  And  doubtless  every  one  else  does  the  same ;  though  in  our  case  no 
one  can,  as  in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  see  the  operation ;  nor,  in 
general,  can  it  be  heard ;  though  some  few  persons  have  a  habit  of 
occasionally  talking  audibly  to  themselves,  or  as  it  is  called,  'think- 
ing aloud.'  But  the  signs  we  commonly  use  in  silent  reflection  are 
merely  mental  conceptions,  usually,  of  uttered  words ;  and  these  doubt- 
less are  such  as  could  be  hardly  at  all  understood  by  another,  even  if 
uttered  audibly.  For  we  usually  think  in  a  kind  of  short-hand,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  like  the  notes  one  sometimes  takes  down  on 
paper,  to  help  the  memory,  which  consists  of  a  word  or  two— or  even  a 
letter — ^to  suggest  a  whole  sentence ;  so  that  such  notes  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  any  one  else. 

"It  has  been  observed  also  that  this  girl,  when  asleep,  and  doubtless 
dreaming,  has  her  fingers  frequently  in  motion  ;  being  in  fact  talking  in 
her  sleep. " 

In  the  case  which  we  have  supposed,  it  would  follow,  according  to  the 
archbishop,  that  a  person  who  was  totally  unacquainted  with  any  descrip- 
tion of  language,  or  "system  of  arbitrary  general  signs"  whatever,  could 
not  possibly  resolve  to  go  to  town,  nor  do  any  other  act  not  springing 
out  of  mere  instinct.  Hence,  an  untaught  deaf  mute  can  perform  no  act 
from  a  higher  motive  or  impulse  than  a  brute  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

As  to  the  case  of  Miss  Bridgman,  from  the  fact  that  "when  she  is 
alone,  her  fingers  are  generally  observed  to  be  moving,"  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  follow  that  this  is  a  necessary  means  to  her  carrying  on  an  oper- 
ation of  the  mind.  Nor  from  the  fact  that  when  asleep,  and  doubtless 
dreaming,  she  "has  her  fingers  frequently  in  motion,"  though  she  is 
undoubtedly  talking  in  her  sleep,  does  it  seem  to  us  that  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  she  could  not  dream  without  the  assistance  of  these 
arbitrary  signs. 

Thought,  and  its  exponent  language,  are  possessed  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  lower  animals.  Some  of  the  actions  performed  by  these  creatures 
evince  an  ability  to  reason  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are  such  as  can- 
not be  supposed  to  spring  out  of  any  effort  of  mere  blind  instinct.  One  of 
xhe  most  striking  instances  of  this  kind,  is  \heN«t\i-\Liio^xi\itf;^ftL^^ 
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of  an  elephant  on  exhibition  in  London.  Spectators  frequently  amused 
themselves  by  throwing  small  coins  to  the  animal,  to  see  him  pick  them 
up  with  his  trunk.  On  one  occasion,  a  sixpence  was  thrown,  which 
happened  to  roll  beyond  the  elephant's  reach,  and  lay  near  the  wall  of 
the  room.  The  animal  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  it, 
and  then  stood  some  seconds  in  apparent  reflection.  He  then  raised  his 
trunk,  and  directing  it  a  little  above  the  com,  he  blew  with  great  violence 
against  the  wall.  The  current  of  air,  turned  from  its  course  by  the  op- 
position of  the  wall,  acted  under  the  sixpence,  as  the  elephant  evidently 
supposed  it  would,  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  coin  travelling 
toward  the  animal  until  it  came  near  enough,  when  he  picked  it  up. 

Now,  in  this  case,  there  had  doubtless  been  a  train  of  reasoning  going 
on  in  the  mind  of  the  animal.  It  was  reasoning,  too,  of  a  high  order — 
it  implied  a  considerable  knowledge  of  pneumatics — of  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  an  enlightened  understanding  alone  could 
have  foreseen.  Many  other  instances  are  related  of  this  animal,  showing 
this  and  other  qualities  of  the  mind  approaching  in  a  wonderful  degree 
to  the  higher  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  and  furnishing  a  practical 
refutation  of  the  lines  of  Pope  : 

"  How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine ! 
*Twixt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
Forever  separate,  yet  forever  near  !** 

Similar  qualities,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  have  been  ob- 
served in  other  of  the  lower  animals. 

Now,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  though  the  elephant  undoubtedly  carried 
on  a  perfect  train  of  reasoning,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  the  language 
of  that  animal  is  at  all  extensive.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  had  words, 
or  any  species  of  "arbitrary  general  signs"  for  many  of  the  things  and 
conditions  he  was  called  upon  to  consider.  That  is,  that  he  had  any 
names  or  signs  whatever  to  stand  for  angles^  currents^  reaction^  and  many 
other  things  that  would  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  man  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet  the  train  of  reasoning 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which 
would  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  man.  From  these  consid- 
erations, we  are  led  to  the  opinion  that  thought  and  reasoning  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  mind  of  both  man  and  beast,  independent  of  any 
"arbitrary  general  signs"  whatever. 

To  prepare  us  tot  compVeleWsm^,  is  the  function  which  Education  has 
to  discharge  ;  and  ibe  oiAy  x^lvoivaX  tclo^^  ol  \>3A^w'^^l  ^lOL^ucational 
course  is  to  judge  in  viYvaX  dtgiefc  \\.  ^\^^^x^^  ^sxOo.  Sswis2^^\^.. — ^^^cncv . 
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THE  JOINT  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

THE  policy  of  educating  young  men  and  young  women  together  is 
getting  to  be  the  chief  educational  question  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
question  too  that  will  not  wait  long  for  a  settlement :  for  like  all  innova- 
tions that  claim  to  be  reforms,  the  "mixed"  system,  as  it  is  improperly 
called,  is  aggressive,  and  will  not  be  ignored. 

As  the  objections  commonly  made  to  the  system  have  rather  a  negative 
than  a  positive  foundation,  being  mainly  based  on  an  indefinable  dread 
of  something  terrible  to  follow  upon  the  association  of  young  people  at  a 
time  when  they  are  in  danger  of  thinking  more  of  each  other  than  of 
■science  or  letters,  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  whereof  they  speak 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  is  at  once  instructive  and  convincing.  Of  such 
a  character  is  the  following  in  favor  of  the  joint  education  of  young  men 
and  young  women,  copied  from  a  little  educational  paper  published  in 
Oregon,  7^e  Forest  Grove  Monthly,  It  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the 
President  of  Pacific  University,  S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D.  : 

**  We  believe  that  it  is  best  for  both  sexes  that  they  should  be  associated 
together.  There  is  no  sacrifice  of  anything  valuable.  The  courses  of 
study  may  be  even  more  complete  than  in  two  distinct  institutions,  owing 
to  the  gain  in  resources  from  combining  in  one  the  work  of  two.  The 
young  ladies  are  engaged  in  as  purely  feminine  pursuits  as  if  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery,  or  a  fashionable  boarding-school  or 
seminary.  The  young  men  are  trained  to  as  manly  an  exercise  of  intel- 
lect as  if  secluded  where  female  eyes  might  never  look,  and  feminine 
grace  might  never  enter ;  while  either  sex  receives  a  benign  and  divinely 
ordained  influence  from  the  very  presence  of  the  other.  There  cannot, 
indeed,  be  a  truly  feminine  character  developed  when  the  girls  are  reared 
in  seclusion.  It  has  a  sickly,  unnatural  hue  ;  and  so  young  men  grow 
up  with  one-sided,  unbalanced  characters,  when  educated  alone.  Young 
men  and  young  women  come  out  of  their  respective  schools,  not  merely 
ignorant  of  the  world,  but  uneducated,  or  wrongly  educated,  from  the 
absence  of  influences  that  are  especially  adapted  during  those  years  to 
subdue  extravagances  and  harmonize  in  their  growth  the  various  powers 
of  the  soul.  They  are  never  mere  intellects,  least  of  all  are  they  especially 
intellectual  in  youth.  They  must  be  educated  in  view  of  their  natures, 
and  not  in  despite  of  it.  You  cannot  attempt  to  educate  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  elements  of  the  soul's  being,  without  a  contempt  for 
humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  God's  laws.  Let  not  any  one  form  any 
extreme  conclusions  from  what  we  say.  We  do  not  wish  any  undue 
cultivation  of  sentiment,  or  of  the  emotional ;  we  only  ask  that  the  growth 
and  education  (which  is  only  a  cultLvatiou  o(  gtON«\.\\,^  ^Vv'a.WVs^,  ^s^^^^*;^ 
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^*  practicable,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  well-being.  We  only  wish 
that  the  tree  which  must  be  ultimately  transferred  to  the  common  soil  of 
this  world,  should  not  be  for  years  under  such  special  cultivation  with 
reference  to  a  particular  form  or  particular  qualities,  as  may  injure  its 
native  vigor  as  a  tree.  Rather,  we  would  have  all  its  culture  tend  to 
increase  this  latter,  confident  that  so  it  will  best  serve  its  day  either  for 
shade  or  fruit. 

*'Some  may  sneer  at  this,  having  in  mind  some  imaginary  College  or 
Female  Seminary,  where  high-toned,  intellectual  and  docile  young  people 
quietly  submit  to  be  trimmed  and  shaped  after  the  set  pattern — entirely 
a  fancy  picture  by  the  way  ! — they  may  object  to  coming  down,  and  to 
popularizing,  and  think  that  this  is  a  sacrifice  of  something  valuable  in 
the  former  college  arrangement,  and  unequal  to  the  nunnery  system  of 
Seminaries.  We  know  from  experience  the  force  of  prejudice  in  this 
matter,  and  can  excuse  those  who  judge  and  sneer  under  its  influence. 
Such  prejudice  will  vanish  under  reflection  and  a  little  experience,  pro- 
vided there  is  any  right  notion  of  that  which  education  aims  at.  If  there 
were  need  for  a  class  of  thinkers  to  perform  a  certain  function  in  society 
— to  be  its  brain,  and  do  the  thinking  as  a  profession,  it  might  be  best  to 
select  the  choice  ones  and  immure  them  in  College.  Cut  off  from 
society  they  would  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  science.  This  opinion  has 
prevailed,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  We  need  thinking  men,  not  mere  thinkers ; 
cultivated  women,  not  a  refined  nondescript  called  an  accomplished  lady. 
If  we  would  have* these,  regard  must  be  had  in  education  to  all  the  con- 
ditions of  growth.  Now  without  going  into  a  psychological  anal>'sis,  to 
show  what  the  needful  influence  in  education  must  be,  it  seems  to  us 
plain  that  the  mutual  influence  of  the  sexes  on  each  other  must  be 
good,  and  that  many  of  the  evils  incident  to  their  separate  education  are 
avoided  by  the  method  that  we  have  adopted.  **  Young  men  are  less 
mannish  and  more  manly ;  young  ladies  become  more  like  young 
women.  All  feel  an  elevating,  purifying,  strengthening  influence.  There 
is  nothing  to  interfere  with,  but  much  to  favor,  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  feminine  character,  and  to  develop  the  highest  stj'le  of  manly 
scholarship. 

'*The  association  is  slight,  it  is  true,  but  it  imparts  the  influence  that  we 
all  feel  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we  respect  and  whose  esteem  wc 
value.  Young  men  and  young  women  do  respect  each  other.  The 
judgment  by  each  of  the  other,  is  a  most  powerful  stimulant  in  the  for- 
mation of  character.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Under  its  influ- 
ence each  tries  to  become  more  deserving  of  respect  The  woman  be- 
comes more  really  feminine,  the  man  more  really  noble. 

*  *  We  are  certain,  from  our  own  experience,  that  this  association  of  the 
young  people  in  instruction  gives  a  tone  to  all  the  exercises.     It  stirs  a 
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spirit  of  dignity  and  devotion.  It  purifies  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a 
college. 

**We  hope  that  it  will  result,  in  this  case,  in  the  fairest  specimens  of 
cultivated  womanhood,  of  gentle,  yet  heroic  men,  prepared  and  willing 
to  go  forth  to  thd  labors  and  trials  of  work  for  redeemed  humanity. 

*  *  We  have  not  considered  any  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  systematiz- 
ing the  work,  or  of  establishing  the  regimen  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
for  both  sexes.  It  is  plain  that  the  administration  will  be  different  from 
that  employed  under  other  circumstances — in  some  respects  very  much 
easier,  and  in  some  requiring  more  rigid  discipline  and  more  definite 
rules." 


^  < » 


IS  PRESIDENTIAL  IMPROPER  ? 

IN  the  November  number  of  the  Galaxy,  Mr.  White  contends  that 
preudmlial  is  one  of  the  "words  that  are  not  words."     He  says, 
"Carelessness  or  ignorance  has  saddled  it  with  an  z*,  which  is  upon  the 

wrong  horse We  might  as  well  say  parenlial^  monumtniial^  and 

gODernmeniial  as  presidential.     The  proper  form  is  presidental.    Presidential 
campaign  is  a  blatant  Americanism  {01  presidental  canvass  " 

The  use  of  campaign  for  canvass  may  possibly  be  ah  Americanism  ;  but 
presidential  is  not  Neither  is  it  on  an  equal  footing  with  ^^parential^ 
monumentialf  and  gavernmential" — forms  which  nobody  ever  used  or 
probably  ever  heard  of  before.  As  for  presidental,  it  is  simply  a  purist's 
creature,  unworthy  of  notice.  Presidential  stands  in  the  same  category 
with  our  important  mathematical  terms  exponential,  tangential,  and  equitan- 
gential,  with  precedential  and  unprecedential,  and  with  the  somewhat  rare 
word  torrential,  which  the  editors  of  the  recent  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  have  introduced  into  that  work.  Nor  should  our  every-day 
term  potential — "Potential  mode" — be  overlooked.  It  is  true,  we  have 
no  noun  potent,  corresponding  to  the  nouns  president,  precedent,  exponent, 
tangent,  and  torrent ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  no  tiomh  potence,  cor- 
responding to  consequence,  from  which  to  derive  potential  as  we  do  conse- 
quential. Was  it  through  "carelessness  or  ignorance"  that  these  words 
were  overlooked  in  Mr.  W.  's  attack  on  presidential  ?  Or  are  these  also 
words  that  are  not  words  ?  Mr.  W.  's  objection  to  presidential  is  really 
more  nice  than  wise.  We  need  not  caution  any  one  against  adopting 
his  mode  of  spelling  this  word  ;  but  we  would  advise  young  writers  not 
to  imitate  the  inelegance  of  his  language,  when  he  speaks  of  a  word  as 
being  "saddled  with  an  i,  which  is  upon  the  wrong  horse,**  This  sounds 
more  like  bar-room  slang  than  the  language  of  an  essay  on  words  and 
their  uses. 
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Colleges  and  Sectarianism. 

WITHOUT  proposing  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  interests 
of  a  sect  or  those  of  a  college  are  properly  to  be  the  more  looked 
after  when  the  two  interests  are  associated,  wc  assert  the  belief  that  sect 
preservation,  in  case  of  such  association,  militates  against  the  interests 
of  the  college. 

A  college  professes  to  secure,  not  a  training  in  dogmatic  religion,  but 
an  education  of  the  mind.  And  since  mind  is  best  educated  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  greatest  variety  of  intellectual  influences, 
it  follows  that  sectarianism,  which  jealously  guards  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  influences  that  may  prove  hostile  to  itself,  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent, where  it  takes  precedence  in  a  college,  that  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  education  which  is  to  be  secured  where  sectarianism  has  not  the 
preference. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  colleges,  wherein  the  most  enlarging  influ- 
ence is  brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  themselves  enlarge 
as  do  not  sectarian  colleges.  Age,  no  doubt,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
groNvth  of  a  college ;  but  not  all.  Princeton,  for  example,  is  nearly  as 
old  as  Harvard  or  Yale ;  but  the  growth  of  Princeton  has  not  been  in 
like  proportion  with  its  years,  as  has  been  that  of  the  other  two,  while 
the  younger  and  freer  University  of  Michigan  has  well-nigh  outstripped 
the  three. 

Several  considerations  enter  here ;  among  them  these.  A  free  college, 
Har\'ard  for  instance,  representing  not  a  sect  but  a  people,  receives  the 
people's  support.  Princeton,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  not  the 
people,  but  Presbyterian  ism.  The  interests  of  the  Church  take  prece- 
dence  of  the  interests  of  the  college,  and  so  the  college  looks  elsewhere 
for  support  than  to  the  people  at  large.     Besides,  while  a  sectarian  col- 
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lege  draws  endowments  generally  from  one  class  of  the  people,  an  un- 
sectarian  college  receives  endowments  from  all  classes. 

A  wealthy  man  who  has  the  interests  of  a  sect  at  heart,  endows  not  a 
college,  but  a  theological  seminary,  a  church,  or  a  mission.  Those  who 
have  the  interests  of  education  at  heart,  are  to  be  found  among  all  classes  ; 
and  while  the  money  of  such  persons  is  likely  to  go  to  colleges,  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  go  to  colleges  that  regard  the  interests  of  education 
as  paramount  to  those  of  a  sect  A  college,  furthermore,  that  receives  the 
largest  endowments,  and  hence  has  the  greatest  means  for  furthering  its 
purposes,  attracts  the  most  students.  A  sectarian  college  shuts  itself  in 
from  the  people,  as  China,  until  lately,  has  shut  herself  in  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  this  shutting  in  policy  in  a  college,  shuts  in  from 
the  exercise  of  an  extensive  influence  those  men  of  genius  and  learning 
who  are  to  be  found  among  the  members  of  its  faculty.  The  fame  of  a 
sectarian  college  itself,  indeed,  as  well  as  its  usefulness,  is  restricted  by 
sectarianism. 


The  Bombastic  in  School  Declamation. 

THE  term  declamation  as  applied  to  the  school  exercise  of  reciting 
from  the  rostrum  a  speech  that  has  been  committed  to  memor)-, 
is  hardly  a  satisfactory  one.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite ;  and,  besides, 
in  its  prevailing  meaning,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  speaking  which 
taste  pronounces  bombastic. 

If  good  sense  w^ere  a  law  recognized  and  observed  universally,  the  term 
could  indeed  have,  in  the  application  to  which  we  refer,  but  one  mean- 
ing ;  but  as  things  are,  the  word  has  now  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a 
loose  word  in  theolog>*  or  in  law.  It  may  mean  oratory  and  it  may 
mean  epithetic  sound  and  fury ;  and  under  the  latter  signification,  there 
has  been  manifested  the  absence  of  good  sense  in  the  introduction  into 
schoolboy  literature,  as  oratorical  models,  of  large  numbers  of  original 
and  selected  speeches  of  the  bombastic  sort. 

In  some  schools,  among  which  are  to  be  found  colleges,  the  bombas- 
tic style  of  declamation,  under  the  direction  of  teachers  devoted  to  the 
style,  reigns  to  the  disgust  of  nature.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  it  In 
it  they  find  their  models.     The  models  come  to  be  the  idols  of  the 
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learners  ;  and  the  rough  hand  of  the  world  at  last  proves  to  be  the  final 
and  only  true  teacher. 

One  of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  the  vicious  sort  of  declamation 
is  to  be  found  in  Our  Young  Folks  for  November.  The  declamation  is 
entitled  Icilius.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  demand  among  the  young  folks  for  the  monstrous.  An  average 
declaimer  might  have  his  rant  worked  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by  essaying 
this  piece.  So  sure  are  the  publishers  of  the  magazine  that  the  declama- 
tion is  fitted  to  supply  a  large  and  eager  demand,  that  they  append  to 
it  a  note  prohibiting  its  republication. 

Our  school  and  young  folks'  literature  should  be  purified  of  bombast  ; 
and  only  pure  models  of  declamation  should  be  presented  before  the 
easily  mouldable  minds  of  the  young.  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  easier 
method  of  thwarting  the  design  of  purification  than  that  of  retaining  as 
teachers  of  declamation  such  as  find  in  bombast  tlieir  model,  and  are 
ever  creating  a  new  demand  by  training  their  pupils  in  bombastic  dec- 
lamation.    So  long  as  bombast  is  marketable  it  will  be  in  the  market 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

MR.  EDITOR. — Every  educational  man  and  woman  in  the  State 
must  be  grateful  to  an  ex-president,  who,  in  the  last  Monthly,  at- 
tempts to  bring  back  the  old  ship  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  its 
proper  moorings.  Especially  when  they  are  assured  (nothing  new  indeed) 
that  this  efi"ort,  upon  the  part  of  this  teacher,  is  the  irresistible  outgushing 
of  genuine  philanthropy.  Just  as  the  old  craft  was  about  to  take  its  last 
fatal  plungle,  it  was  a  friendly  breath  which  brushed  away  the  clouds 
and  revealed  the  fearful  danger.  We  trUst  the  tocsin  of  danger  thus 
fearlessly  and  faithfully  sounded,  may  be  properly  heeded  :  and  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  gratitude,  that  some  influence  has  entered  into  the  near  pres- 
ence of  the  genuine  and  **  practical"  teacher,  and  brought  from  him  this 
note  of  alarm  ?  We  trust  the  good  work  may  go  on  until  many  other 
**  practical"  teachers  shall  come  forth  to  the  rescue.  But  we  would 
not  have  this  ex-president  deceived.  Let  him  not,  for  one  moment, 
charge  the  election  of  the  present  president  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  friendly  voice  of  warning; — far  otherwise.  Had  the  last  asso- 
ciation known  that  the  note  of  warning  given  by  the  ex-president  had 
any  possible  reference  to  \he  pending  election,  the  present  president 
would  have  received  a  much  smaW^i  m^yiiVoj.    1\i^  \.i>a.N3cL\&,  that  three 
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weeks  before  the  meeting  alluded  to,  this  same  gentleman  who,  with  so 
much  vehemence,  raises  the  cry  of  corruption,  wrote  to  the  retiring  pre- 
sident, urging  the  claims  of  Mr.  Reid  to  the  office  he  now  holds.  His 
name  was  presented  to  the  committee,  by  the  retiring  president,  without 
inquiring  whether  Mr.  Reid  had  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, or  whether  now  he  was  engaged  in  the  school-room  as  a  **  practi- 
cal*' teacher.  We  remember  him  as  the  earnest  and  intelligent  teacher, 
whose  interest  was  with  the  teachers,  and  as  such  he  was  supported. 

The  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  excuse  the  seeming  personality  of 
this  letter.  It  will  be  impossible  to  set  the  ex-president,  whose  critique 
we  are  reviewing,  in  a  proper  light,  in  a  general  article  on  the  Teachers' 
Association.  Mr.  Valentine  feels  most  intensely  upon  this  subject  He 
says,  "Silence  would  be  treason,  and  acquiescence  rank  cowardice." 
Under  such  powerful  emotions,  he  denominates  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation a  ''great  educational  fair,  mainly  supported  and  controlled  by 
book-agents,  school-officers,  and  amateurs ;  that  actual  working  teachers 
had  little  to  say  and  less  to  do  in  the  management  of  its  affiiirs,  and 
that  it  was  a  palpable  misnomer  to  call  it  a  Teachers'  Association,  while 
it  was  not  such  in  any  proper  sense." 

Now  this  sweeping  assertion  must  be  reviewed  a  little,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  association  vindicated.  How  is  it  about  the  election  of  officers 
at  Auburn  in  1867  ?  The  president  elected  there  was  a  teacher  of  twenty 
years'  experience,  and  came  fresh  from  the  class-room  to  the  association. 
And  further,  he  had  not  failed,  but  once  in  twelve  years,  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  gathering  of  the  teachers.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
support  from  any  "book-agent"  or  any  other  man  or  class  of  men.  He 
was  nominated  and  elected  without  any  "wire-pulling,"  or  any  word  or 
wish  of  his.  He  was  elected  as  a  teacher,  and  as  such  went  forth  as  the 
servant  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  For  about 
three  months  after  his  election  to  office,  he  was  engaged  in  giving  in- 
struction to  the  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

In  every  plan  for  the  meeting  at  Owego,  teachers  were  first  consulted, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  and  of  popular  education  were  re- 
garded. It  is  a  litde  singular  that  this  bilious  ex-president  finds  no  fault 
in  regard  to  what  was  done  at  the  Association,  but  sinlply  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  appointment  of  committees  and  officers.  Did  not  the  commit- 
tee on  nomination  at  Owego  do  their  duty  well  ?  Did  they  not  consult 
the  interests  of  the  Association }  They  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  teachers 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  experience,  and  such  gentlemen  as  were 
found  present  from  the  different  judicial  districts  from  which  the  com* 
mittee  were  to  be  appointed.  But  the  question  in  regard  to  what  a 
teacher  is,  came  to  be  the  important  one.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  only  are  teachers  who  have  a  *  *  regular  charge"  the  year  round  ? 
Are  they  the  only  soldiers  who  are  called  into  the  battle?  Can  there  be 
no  reserves  ?     Can  there  be  no  resting  ? 

The  "impeachment"  spoken  of  by  the  ex-president,  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  "deceive  the  very  elect,"  and  various  other  insinuations 
contained  in  his  article,  he  will  see,  upon  review,  savor  strongly  of  a  want 
of  charity,  to  say  the  least.  We  see  no  demand  for  the  "black  and 
white  proof  spoken  of.  That  teachers  may  see  just  how  imminent  the 
danger  is,  let  us  notice  the  other  officers  of  the  Teachers'  Association, 
the  management  of  which  is  so  earnestly  assailed. 
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First  Vice-Pres.  C.  R.  Abbot,  of  Kingston  Comers,  directly  in  the  list 
which  Mr.  Valentine  heads  with  "Superintendent"  Bulkley,  Kiddle,  and 
Smith.     (How  much  freer  they  must  breathe  for  this  liberty  given  them  !) 

Second  Vice-Pres.  A.  J.  Lang,  of  Waverly,  is  principal  of  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  academies  in  the  State ;  a  position  he  has  held  for 
eleven  years.  He  is  likewise  School  Com'r,  and  therefore  in  near  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  he  is  a  "practi- 
cal" teacher.  Third  Vice-Pres.  J.  Winslow,  of  Watertown,  is  a  teacher 
of  large  experience,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  that  noble  "art"  He 
is  a  clergyman  also.  My  friend  will  not  pretend  that  this  invalidates 
his  claim. 

Rec.  Sec.  M.  M.  Merrell  has  taught  many  years  with  great^eamestness 
and  success,  and  came  fresh  from  Watertown  High  School  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Cruikshank,  the  Cor.  Sec.,  is  well  and  favorably  known, 
not  only  in  his  own  State,  but  in  many  others.  We  leave  it  for  educa- 
tional men  to  say  whether  his  claim  is  illegitimate. 

M.  P.  Cavert,  of  Albany,  the  Treas. ,  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  teach- 
ing ;  and  although  in  the  office  of  the  Department  at  Albany,  he  comes 
directly  under  the  special  classification  of  teachers  given  by  the  discrim- 
inating critic. 

Well,  how  does  the  list  of  officers  appear  ?  Does  the  interest  of  the 
Association  seem  endangered  in  such  hands } 

There  are  no  truer  friends  to  the  teachers  in  the  State  than  those 
named  above. 

Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  list  of  names  on  the  programme  of  ex- 
ercises at  Owego : 

M.  P.  Cavert,  State  Department,  Albany ;  A.  J.  Lang,  Prin.  Waverly 
Academy;  Wm.  L.  French,  Prin.  Pub.  Sch.  No  IV.,  Buffalo;  Oliver 
Morehouse,  Prin.  Albion  Academy ;  Adolph  Werner,  Teacher,  New 
York  City ;  Prof.  T.  S.  Griswold,  Prin.  Union  School,  Forrestville ;  Ja- 
cob Wilson,  Prin.  Newark  Academy  ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Prin.  Normal  Sch., 
Oswego ;  Maj.  G.  H.  Stowitts,  Prin.  No.  8,  Buffalo ;  Prof.  S.  G.  Love, 
Prin.  Union  Sch. ,  Jamestown  ;  Prof.  Ira  &iyles,  Prin.  Rushford  Union 
School ;  Miss  Ellen  Seaver,  and  Miss  Emily  A.  Rice,  Oswego  Normal 
School.  (Many  teachers  were  '  *  invited"  who  would  not  accept,  or  who 
were  incompetent  for  the  work. )  These  are  some  of  the  *  *  outsiders" 
who  figured  on  the  programme  at  Owego,  and  which  urged  the  ex-presi- 
dent on  in  his  philanthropic  efforts  to  rescue  the  interests  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers'  Association.  The  teachers  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  while  Pres.  Reid  was  once  a  book-agent,  he  is  now  a  genuine  bona 
fide  teacher.  It  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  Mr.  Valentine,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  details  of  Pres.  Reid  s 
history.  They  will  very  naturally  ask  :  Is  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and 
has  he  still  " no  entangling  alliances?"  The  endorsement  of  his  hon- 
esty, and  the  very  sly  insinuation  of  flfij'honesty,  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  are  alike  uncalled  for,  and  damaging  to  the  ex-president's 
efforts:  "He  (Pres.  Reid)  is  too  honest  a  man  and  too  honorable  a 
gentleman  to  resort  to  any  subterfuge!"  That  "subterfuge,"  my  dear 
sir,  is  an  unfortunate  word. 

We  leave  readers  to  judge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  following  :  "Of 

the  remaining  officers,  one,  axvd  '^ssvbly  two  are  teachers.     But  this  is  a 

g^reat  improvement  upon  pievVoM^  'jeai^"    "^oNJcixTvwcaxwXi^imdftr  from 
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the  truth.  When  the  entire  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  at 
Owego  is  published,  we  think  no  educator  will  fail  to  see  its  complete 
consistency  with  the  legitimate  work  of  a  Teachers'  Association. 

Bro.  Valentine  means  well,  but  he  is  growing  slightly  cynical.  To 
avoid  ' '  firebrands, "  we  would  suggest  to  Pres.  Reid,  that  in  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  exercises  next  year,  he  propound  to  candidates  the  following 
questions  : 

I  St.  Are  you  a  practical  teacher  according  to  the  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion? 

2d.  Have  you  ever  been  a  "book-agent;'*  if  so,  are  you  ready  to 
renounce  the  extreme  error  of  your  ways } 

3d.   Have  you  ever  been  seen  alone  in  company  with  a  *'  book-agent  ?" 

4th.  Are  you  a  school-officer?  Have  you  ever  run  for  any  school 
office  ?     Did  you  ever  aspire  to  be  School  Commissioner  ? 

5th.  Did  you  ever  engage  in  the  insurance  business  ? 

6th.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  dollar  from  any  source,  other  than  your 
regular  wages  for  teaching  ? 

7th.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  pay  ? 

8th.  Have  you  any  relative  or  friend  who  is  implicated  in  the  above 
*  *  entangling  alliances  ?" 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  just  take  this  item  of  season- 
able advice,  and  press  the  above  questions,  with  any  others  you  may 
think  of,  you  may  avoid  * '  firebrands. " 

The  other  little  questions  in  regard  to  real  fitness  of  heart  and  intellect 
are  of  small  importance,  and  can  come  in  afterward. 

The  compliment  paid  to  '  *  book-agents"  is  indeed  refreshing. 

The  ex-president  will  even  allow  them  to  sit  in  the  audience  with 
teachers,  if  they  will  first  examine  their  pockets  to  see  if  there  are  no 
incendiary  documents  therein. 

The  last  division  of  Bro.  V's  critique  is  addressed  to  bona  fide  teachers, 
and  is  a  most  touching  exhortation.  How  encouraging  are  his  words — 
**  You  do  not  know  your  own  strength  until  you  try  it.  You  have  at 
least  no  axes  to  grind  (you  don't  use  such  naughty  weapons,  interloped)^ 
and  men  will  respect  you  for  the  purity  of  your  intentions  1"  We  trust  the 
teachers  will  arise  in  their  strength,  and  come  to  the  rescue.  But  when 
you  do  make  an  effort,  let  it  be  in  the  direction  of  educational  reform 
and  scientific  advancement.  Show  what  you  can  do,  and  not  waste  your 
strength  in  impugning  the  motives  of  those  who  do  the  very  best  they 
can.  Be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  thus  show  the  pattern  of  a  teacher 
that  the  world  will  respect 

We  have  no  higher  interest  to  serve  than  that  of  the  teacher,  in  whose 
near  presence  we  were  bom,  and  in  whose  society  we  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live  these  many  years.  The  meeting  at  Owego  was  not  what 
its  president  desired  in  many  respects,  but  we  know  it  was  arranged  and 
conducted  with  the  utmost  ** purity  of  intention,"  and  we  trust  its  record 
will  be  salutary. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Barker. 
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CONNECTICUT.— The  first  thing  that  strikes  one's  attention  in  the 
last  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  prodigious  self-esteem 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  is  most  oppressively  manifested  in  his 
preliminary  glorification  of  himself  and  his  oflice.  If  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut are  not  duly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  they  got 
when  they  got  Mr.  Northrup,  it  is  certainly  not  that  gentleman's  fault. 

The  second  noticeable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  evidence  which  it 
gives  of  the  educational  backwardness  of  that  State,  which  the  geographies 
used  to  tell  us — and  do  still,  for  that  matter — **'is  distinguished  for  its 
excellent  common  schools."  The  number  of  children  and  youth 
between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  State,  January,  1868,  was 
123,560.  Of  these  80,148  were  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  winter 
schools,  and  73,865  in  the  summer  schools.  The  average  attendance 
was  57,117  in  the  winter,  and  52,299  in  the  summer.  There  were 
besides  2, 181  youths  over  16  years  old  who  attended  public  schools  some 
part  of  the  year.  The  State  is  divided  into  1,590  school  districts,  having 
in  all  1,645  schools  with  2,066  departments.  In  the  winter  2, 177  teachers 
were  employed,  and  nearly  the  same  number  in  the  summer.  The  pro- 
portion of  male  to  female  teachers  was  in  winter  as  617  to  i,  560  ;  in  sum- 
mer, as  139  to  2,023.  A  little  more  than  half  the  teachers  had  taught  in 
the  same  schools  two  or  more  terms.  The  average  monthly  wages  of 
teachers,  including  board,  was  $52.05  to  men  and  $24.91  to  women  ;  an 
increase  of  $6.84  to  the  former,  and  $1.77  to  the  latter.  In  the  other 
expenditures  there  was  proportionally  a  much  larger  increase.  Forty- 
three  new  school-houses  were  erected  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$200,000 — more  than  double  the  amount  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  preceding  year.  The  amount  expended  for  repairs  also  shows 
a  considerable  increase.  Nearly  twice  as  much  was  paid  for  books  and 
apparatus  as  during  the  year  before.  The  aggregate  of  school  expendi- 
tures shows  an  increase  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — sufficient 
to  show  that  the  people  are  not  unvvuUing  to  pay  for  better  schools  than 
they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

Whether  the  schools  are  any  better  for  their  additional  cost  is  quite 
another  matter  ;  we  will  presume  that  they  are  :  nevertheless  it  is  appar- 
ent that  no  very  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  them.  With  an  increase  of  nearly  three  thousand  in  the  school 
population,  the  average  attendance  in  the  winter  was  less  by  347  than  in  the 
corresponding  season  of  the  previous  year.  The  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer schools  shows  an  increase  of  less  than  two  thousand.  In  round 
numbers,  forty-five  thousand  children  of  school  age  did  not  enter  school 
during  the  year,  while  an  average  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  were  absent 
from  school  every  day.  Of  course  some  few  thousands  of  the  former 
number  were  too  young  to  go  to  school,  or  were  sent  to  private  schools ; 
but  the  ugly  fact  remains  that  the  public  schools  are  not  doing  half  the 
work  that  they  ought  to  do — and  we  fear  it  would  not  be  very  unjust  to 
say  that  the  work  done  is  not  half  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  school- 
house  of  some  sort  is  provided,  and  a  teacher  employed  for  every  sixty 
persons  of  school  age.     TV\e  a\^x^^^  ;x\x^xv^'3.tvc:^  \a  ^  teacher  last  year 
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was  but  a  fraction  over  thirty.     To  speak  within  bounds,  not  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  educational  privileges  provided  were  improved. 

What  is  the  reason?  The  ** odious  rate-bill"  comes  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  blame,  and  justly.  But  that  is  done  away  with  now,  let  us 
hope  forever.  There  remains  another  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
schools,  and  one  not  so  easy  to  be  removed.  It  is  the  character  of  the 
schools  themselves.  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  public 
schools — not  of  Connecticut  merely,  but  of  the  whole  countr)' — would 
somehow  be  better  attended  if  they  were  better  worth  going  to.  If  the 
people  of  Connecticut  or  elsewhere,  have  in  their  hearts  no  ver)'  high 
opinion  of  the  schools,  their  opinion  is  fully  up  to  the  desert  of  the 
schools.  And  the  work  of  the  schools  will  have  to  be  very  much  im- 
proved before  we  can  e.xpect  them  to  gather  in  all  the  children  that  ought 
to  be  in  them.  When  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  becomes  of 
such  a  character  that  parents  will  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have 
their'children  lose  any  part  of  it,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  will 
truancy  and  unnecessary  absences  cease  to  be  a  source  of  complaint. 

OHIO. — The  ablest  school  report  issued  this  year  is  unquestionably 
that  of  Commissioner  Norris.  Its  discussion  of  the  condition  and 
requirements  of  the  |public  schools  of  the  State — the  ])urix)ses  of  the 
public-school  system  generally,  and  the  causes  which  prevent  those  pur- 
poses from  being  carried  out — is  worthy  of  being  studied  by  every  one 
interested  in  the  schools,  not  merely  of  Ohio,  but  of  any  and  every  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  most  thorough  and  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
prevailing  public-school  economy  that  we  have  seen  this  year.  The 
faults  of  the  measures  commonly  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  school 
interests,  and  the  defects  in  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  schools, 
are  unsparingly  exposed  and  charged  to  their  proper  causes :  and 
what  is  better,  practical  measures  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  are  freely 
suggested. 

The  statistics  given  are  full  and  minute  ;  and  are  probably  more  nearly 
accurate  than  those  of  any  preceding  year.  In  every  particular,  save  in 
school  attendance,  they  show  unusual  activity  in  the  public-school  work 
of  the  State,  and  an  encouraging  improvement  on  the  year  before.  In 
the  number  reported  as  enrolled,  however,  and  in  the  average  daily 
attendance,  there  is  an  **  apparent"  falling  off  of  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand — due.  the  Commissioner  says,  to  increased  accuracy  of  the 
returns.  The  school  population  of  the  State — all  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age — is  about  a  million.  In  round  numbers  seven 
hundred  thousand  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 
about  four  hundred  thousand  were  in  daily  attendance.  This  low  aver- 
age of  attendance  however,  was  evidently  not  due  to  any  lack  of  schoo! 
accommodation;  for  there  were  in  the  State  11,739  schools  requiring 
constantly  13,588  teachers,  or  one  for  every  sixty  children  entitled  to 
school  privileges.  The  schools  were  kept  open  on  an  average  twenty-five 
and  a  half  weeks  in  the  rural  districts,  and  over  thirty-three  weeks  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  Estimating  the  number  of  school-going  children 
at  three-fourths  the  number  of  school  age,  there  should  have  been  an 
aggregate  attendance  equivalent  in  the  rural  districts  to  more  than  three 
million  school  months,  and  to  over  a  million  more  in  the  towns  and 
cities.     The  actual  attendance  was  about  three-fifths  of  the  full  ^.ixvomvnS. 
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in  the  rural  districts  and  less  than  four-fifths  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
The  loss  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  non-attendance  was  therefore 
equal  to  over  two  million  months  of  school  privileges,  at  an  actual  cost 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Now  to  prevent  this  enor- 
mous waste  is  one  of  the  principal  points  considered  in  the  report. 

Besides  the  public  schools  there  were  in  the  State  647  prii-ate  schools 
employing  857  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  26,450  pupils;  65 
normal  schools  and  academies  with  178  teachers  and  6, 167  students  ;  43 
ladies'  seminaries  with  305  teacher  and  an  attendance  of  4,217  ;  and  26 
colleges  with  183  professors  and  teachers  and  4,758  students. 

The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  in  public  schools  range,  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  schools,  from  $34.95  to  men,  and  $22.63  ^'^  women, 
in  the  sub-district  schools ;  to  %^'j,  10  to  men  and  $43.97  to  women  in  the 
high  schools :  an  increase  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent,  on  the  salaries 
paid  the  year  before.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  over  three 
million  dollars,  an  increase  of  more  ^han  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  on 
the  previous  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  schools  reaches  nearly 
five  millions.  Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  school-houses  were  erected 
during  the  year,  costing  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The  school  property 
of  the  State  is  reported  as  worth  upwards  of  nine  million  dollars,  an 
advance  on  the  last  year's  valuation  of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  While  giving  due  credit  to  the  liberality  of  the  people  in 
increasing  the  revenues  of  the  schools,  the  Commissioner  strives  to  im- 
press the  fundamental  truth  that  the  mere  creation  of  school  privileges 
will  not  necessarily  secure  the  education  of  the  children.  The  tendency 
of  local  effort,  he  says,  **is  to  increase  school  opportunities  and  expen- 
ditures without  increasing  correspondingly  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Now  both  common  observation  and  the  school  statistics  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  State  are  not  more 
numerous,  and  better  school-houses,  longer  terms  of  school,  a  greater 
number  of  school-officers  and  teachers,  or  increased  expenditures  to  sus- 
tain these  agencies,  but  an  increased  attendance  of  the  youth  of  the  State, 
and  more  rational  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools."  The  failure 
of  the  schools  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  instruction  also  receives  a  good 
share  of  attention,  especially  their  failure  to  give  instruction  in  morality, 
and  in  the  principles  on  which  our  government  is  founded. 

School  reports  arc  not  as  a  general  thing  very  profitable  reading  ;  but 
this  is  an  exception,  and  one  that  school-officers  will  find  worthy  of  study. 

KANSAS. — Of  the  62, 838  children  and  youth  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  last  year, 
39,439,  an  increase  of  about  eight  thousand  in  the  year.  Some  four 
thousand  more  were  in  attendance  at  private  schools,  and  schools  of  a 
Jhigher  grade.  The  total  school  enrolment  was  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
'legal  school  population,  and  the  average  attendance  about  half  the  num- 
rt)cr  enrolled.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  schools  of  all  kinds 
was  1,312,  of  whom  1,205  were  engaged  in  the  public  schools.  The 
average  monthly  wages  of  public-school  teachers  was,  to  men,  $39.44  ; 
to  women,  $26.41.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $170,436, 
an  i-ncreasc  of  $54i  522  for  the  year.  The  female  teachers  exceeded  in  num- 
hcT  x\\Q  males  by  one  hundred  aivd  v^^tvx.^.  The  schools  were  in  session,  on 
txn  average,  about  four  and  a  Vv2l\^  TCiow\Nx&.    'XV^Vwi^^s&^'wvXkv^  number 
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of  schools  and  school-houses  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  gain 
in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  valuation  of  school  properties  was  nearly 
doubled,  and  great  activity  continues  to  be  manifested  throughout  the 
State  in  the  erection  of  school-buildings.  The  permanent  school-fund 
of  the  State  invested  and  drawing  interest,  is  small  compared  with  mosi 
other  Western  States.  The  rapid  settlement  of  the  State,  strangely  enough, 
proved  a  disadvantage  to  the  schools,  by  the  settlers  pre-empting  lands 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  the 
schools.  Nearly  half  a  million  acres  also  of  the  best  lands  of  the  State 
were  lost  to  the  schools  by  the  preoccupyation  of  Indian  Reservations  and 
Trust  lands.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  however,  the  school  endowment 
amounts  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land.  The  income  of 
the  school-fund  last  year  was  $55,921.  The  entire  income  of  the  schools 
was  $342,271,  of  which  $96,796  were  raised  by  district  tax. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Superintendent  McVicar  h'as  the  good  sense  to 
oppose  and  refute  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor  in  regard  to  text-book 
uniformity. 

NEVADA. — The  American  Educational  Monthly  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  educational  journal  to  be 
subscribed  for  in  behalf  of  school-officers  and  -teachers,  as  provided  by 
the  school-law. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

IN  response  to  frequent  inquiries  concerning  the  Normal  Schools  of 
the  several  States,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  schools  since  the  publication  of  the  official 
reports  for  the  year,  and  some  very  recent  changes  in  presiding  officers. 
we  have  been  unable  to  make  the  list  complete  in  every  instance.  Yet  it 
will  be  found,  we  think,  much  more  nearly  complete  than  any  list  here- 
tofore published. 

In  the  three  northern  States  that  have  no  State  Normal  Schools — 
namely.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Ohio— -efforts  are  being  made 
toward  their  establishment  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  A  Normal 
School  is  also  talked  of  in  Rhode  Island.  Several  additional  Normal 
Schools  are  in  process  of  erection  in  New  York  ;  and  also  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  some  other  northern  States. 

In  the  Southern  States,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Peabody  Fund, 
the  practice  has  been  to  add  Normal  Departments  to  institutions  already 
in  operation.  In  Jx)uisiana,  for  instance,  classes  have  been  formed  for 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  teachers,  in  quite  a  number  of  the  better 
sort  of  schools,  of  which  one  at  least,  the  Slate  Seminary  of  Learning 
at  Alexandria,  has  received  considerable  assistance  from  the  State.  A 
flourishing  Normal  School  was  established  last  winter  in  New  Orleans, 
for  the  esj)ecial  benefit  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  sustained  by  the 
liberality  of  the  city  superintendent,  Wm.  O.  Rogers,  Esq.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  principal  teachers  in  the  city.  As  our  list  is  intended  to  in- 
clude only  State  Normal  Schools,  this  excellent  school  docs  not  ap\}cac 
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in  it.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  omitted  the  Normal  School  for 
Freedmen  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Ogden ; 
and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  different  parts  of  the 
SSouth.  % 

State  Normal  Schools. 

State.  Location.  Pbiscipal. 

Maikr Farmington 

Vermont Randolph Edward  ConanL 

Johnson S,  H.  Pearl. 

Castleton Miss  E,  O.  Patch, 

Massachusetts  .Framingham Miss  A.  E,  Johnson, 

Bridgewater A.  G.  Bqyden. 

Westtield John  W,  Dickinson. 

Salem D.  B.  Hagar, 

Rhode  Island  ..Providence  (DepL  Brown  Univ.).  .^S".  S.  Green. 
New  York Albany Joseph  Alden. 

Oswego E.  A.  Sheldon, 

BrockpoYt /.  B.  M'Lean, 

Fredonia Jos,  A.  Allen. 

Potsdam John  H.  Fretich, 

Cortland 

New  Jersey  . . .  .Trenton John  S,  Hart, 

Pennsylvania  . . .  Millersville Edward  Brooks. 

Edinboro' /.  A,  Cooper, 

Mansfield F.  A,  Allen, 

Kutztown J.  S.  Ementrout, 

Delaware Wilmington John  C.  I/arkness, 

Maryland Baltimore M,  A.  Novell, 

West  Virginia  . .  Guyandot 

West  Liberty 

Michigan Vpsilanti D,  P.  3fayhew, 

Wisconsin Madison  (Dept.  St.  Univ.) J,  C.  Pickard. 

Plattsville 'Chas.  A.  Allen. 

Whitewater Oliver  Arey, 

Oshkosh   

Indiana Bloomington  (Dept  St  Univ.) . . . Geo.   W,  Hoss. 

Terre  Haute 

(jalena /.   Wernli, 

Illinois Normal Rich'd  Edwards, 

Peoria S.  H.   White, 

Iowa Iowa  City  (Dept  St  Univ.) S.  N,  Fellows, 

Minnesota Winona Wm.  F,  Phelps, 

Mankato Geo.  M,  Gage, 

Nebraska Peru 

Kansas Emporia L.  B,  Kellogg. 

Missouri  St  Louis Miss  A,  C,  BrackeiL 

Columbia 

Kirksville J,  Baldwin, 

Mar\onv*\\\e 

California  ....  .San  Ytandsco 'Wm.  T.  L%uky. 


CURRENT  rUJiLlCATIONS. 

MR.  STEELE  has  added  to  his  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  in  Chem- 
istr}',  a  corresponding  course  in  Astronomy.  *  It  is  a  compact 
little  duodecimo  of  about  three  hundred  pages,  pleasingly  written  and 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  pupils  in  the  common  schools  who 
desire  to  obtain  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  Astronomy  in  a  limited  time.  Like  Mr.  Steele's  Course  in  Chem- 
istr}',  this  book  gives  occasional  indications  of  hasty  preparation  ;  but  in 
the  main,  it  is  accurate  and  up  to  the  times.  The  new  estimates  of  the 
solar  and  planetary  magnitudes  and  distances  are  adopted.  The  nature 
of  the  Spectroscope  and  the  results  of  its  use  in  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  concisely  stated  and  made  clear.  A  large  colored  chart  of  the 
northern  constellations  is  given  at  the  front  of  the  book  ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations,  a  number  of  small  star- 
maps  showing  the  appearances  of  the  different  star-groups  by  geometrical 
diagrams,  unencumbered  by  the  usual  mythological  figures.  The  work 
is  arranged  to  be  recited  in  the  topical  method. 

An  excellent  text-book*  of  Astronomy,  of  a  higher  grade,  is  Part  Third 
of  the  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics.  Mr.  Steele's  purpose 
is  attained  when  he  has  stated  the  leading  points  of  descriptive  Astrono- 
my, so  that  they  may  be  readily  understood  by  pupils  untaught  in  phy- 
sics and  mathematics.  Messrs.  Rolfe  and  Gillet  go  further,  and  treat  the 
subject  more  investigatively.  They  give  not  merely  a  description  of  the 
more  striking  Astronomical  phenomena,  but  the  principles  which  under- 
lie the  explanation  of  them.  Their  aim  throughout,  the  authors  tell  us, 
has  been  to  show  the  scholar  from  what  facts  of  observation,  and  by  what 
processes  of  reasoning,  astronomers  have  reached  their  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  universe  ;  and  the  execution  of  the  work  is 
manifestly  well  suited  to  accomplish  the  end  aimed  at.  The  method  of 
treatment  agrees  with  that  adopted  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Course,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit.  The  style  is  direct,  clear,  and 
cold.  The  pupils  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  the  authors  say,  but  the  manner  of  saying  it  is 
not  such  as  to  awaken  in  them  any  great  enthusiasm.  This,  however, 
is  properly  the  teacher's  work  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can  inspire 
a  class  with  the  zeal  and  fervor  needed  to  keep  them  wide  awake  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  book  will  answer  its  purpose  well.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  the  motions  and  distances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  methods  of  ascertaining  and  computing 
tliem  (retaining  the  old  estimates),  the  different  astronomical  systems  that 
iiave  been  devised,  etc.,  etc.  The  second  treats  of  the  physical  feature 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  especial  pains  having  been  taken  to  describe 
accurately  and  fully  the  sun  and  the  moon,  not  neglecting  the  planets, 
the  zodiacal  light,  eclipses,  meteors,  comets,  and  variable  stars.  Tlie 
third  part  treats  of  Gravity,  and  the  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon . 


'  A  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy.  By  J.  Dorman  Steels.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

'  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Elementary  Physics :  part  Third,  Astronomy.  By  W.  J, 
RoLFE  and  J.  A.  Gillst.     Boston  :  Crosby  Sc  Ainsworth,  izmo^  ^9,  -^08. 
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one  another.  The  laws  of  motion  are  first  established  and  explained, 
the  pendulum  is  described  and  its  use  in  measuring  the  force  of  gravity  ; 
then  how  gravity  acts  between  the  earth  and  the  moon,  between  the  sun 
and  comets,  among  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  finally,  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  matter.  This  includes  an  explanation  of  the  tides,  the  form  of 
the  earth,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  f)erturbations  of  the 
planets.  At  the  close  a  few  pages  are  given  showing  how  to  find  the 
weight  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  mathematics  of  the  first  and  third 
parts  should  have  been  revised  by  some  competent  mathematician. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Constellations. 
The  authors'  purpose  was  to  publish  a  supplementary  Hand-Book  of  the 
Stars,  containing  an  account  of  the  number,  magnitudes,  distances, 
motions,  and  groupings  of  the  stars,  their  changes  in  brightness  and 
color,  etc.  ;  but  the  call  for  an  Astronomy  without  mathematics  has  in- 
duced them  to  change  their  plan,  and  to  include  in  their  second  work'  a 
concise  account  of  the  solar  system,  the  results  of  the  recent  study  of  the 
solar  spots,  meteors,  etc.,  and  also  of  the  spectrum  analysis  (with  col- 
ored plate),  and  its  revelations  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  sun 
and  the  stars.  The  principal  constellations  are  described  and  illustrated 
by  seventeen  star-maps,  reduced  by  photography,  from  the  excellent 
charts  in  Argelander's  Uranomelria  Nova^  omitting  all  stars  below  the 
fourth  magnitude,  and  adding  dotted  lines  to  assist  in  tracing  the  leading 
stars  in  each  constellation.  The  Appendix  contains  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  mytholog}' of  the  constellations';  an  account  of  the  calendars- 
various  astronomical  tables ;  and  a  chapter  in  which  are  explained  the 
methods  of  finding  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  and  the  weight  of 
its  members. 

Prof.  Cooley's  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Norm:il  School  at  Albany,  has  afforded  him  as  wide  a  field  of  observa- 
tion, probably,  as  any  author  has  enjoyed  for  estimating  the  training 
which  students  usually  bring  to  the  study  of  that  science.  And  he  has 
made  good  use  of  this  experience  in  the  preparation  of  his  text-book.' 
Avoiding  triviality  on  the  one  side,  and  abstruseness  on  the  other,  he 
has  given  so  much  of  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  can  be 
mastered  by  average  classes  in  the  time  usually  given  to  this  study  ;  and 
what  is  given  is  stated  plainly,  concisely,  and  in  a  thoroughly  systematic 
manner.  The  arrangement  and  development  of  subjects  is  logical,  a 
single  chain  of  thought  binding  the  different  branches  of  the  science 
into  one  system  of  related  principles.  **The  chapters,  sections,  para- 
graphs, and  topics  have  been  arranged  with  careful  regard,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  relation  of  principles  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  the  class-room." 
{Preface,  p.  xii.)  The  old  theory  of  imponderables  is  discarded  of 
course,  and  the  doctrines  of  molecules  and  molecular  motions  presented 
instead.  Throughout  is  recognized  the  spirit  of  the  new  philosophy 
which  prevails  in  every  department  of  science.  Occasionally  the  author 
appears  to  accept  and  teach  as  fact  what  is  perhaps  only  the  most  ajv 

*  Hand-Book  of  the  Stars,  for  School  and  Home  U3e.  By  W.  J.  Rolfk  and  J.  A.  Gil- 
let.     Boston  :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth,  1 2mo,  pp.  224. 

*  A  Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Liroy  C.  Coolky,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  k,  Co.,  l2mo,  pp.  315. 
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proved  hypothesis,  but  rarely.  Sometimes,  too,  as  on  page  53,  he  has 
followed  the  beaten  track  more  closely  than  was  necessary ;  but  this,  also, 
rarely.  The  engraved  illustrations  are  simple  and  apparently  sufficient. 
The  problems  illustrating  the  different  laws  and  theories  are  likewise 
simple,  as  is  proper  in  a  work  of  this  grade. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  new  Reading-Book,*  Mr.  Watson  claims  to 
have  been  guided  by  the  belief  that  the  literature  which  healthy,  intelli- 
gent children  really  like,  is,  in  the  main,  the  best  for  them  ;  that  enter- 
taining stories,  lively  conversations  and  descriptions,  are  preferable  in  a 
reading-book  to  writings  of  a  more  didactic  character ;  and  that  selec- 
tions for  use  in  teaching  reading  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  be  taught — what  they  are  just  awake  to  and  aiming  at, 
rather  than  what  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  He  professes  also, 
sympathy  with  boys  and  girls  in  their  love  of  the  spirited,  the  wonder- 
ful, the  ingenuous,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  in  their  contempt  for 
affectation,  puerility,  and  cant.  And  he  demonstrates  his  feeling  by 
bringing  together  the  most  charming  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  school  Reader.  This  is  strong  praise 
we  know  :  but  the  book  dcser\'cs  it ;  deserves  it,  we  may  add,  in  spite  of 
the  multitude  of  references,  diacritic  marks,  and  re-spelled  words  in  pa- 
renthesis, by  which  Mr.  Watson  delights  to  mar  his  pages.  To  our 
mind,  the  pupil  who  cannot  or  will  not  pronounce  correctly  the  sen- 
tence—  '* There  was  no  school,"  will  not  be  greatly  helped  by  the  un- 
sightly excrescence  which  Mr.  Watson  adds  to  it,  thus:  ** There  was 
(woz)  no  school."  If  this  ugly  thing  appeared  but  once  it  would  not  be 
so  provoking;  but  to  find  on  one  page  **  it  was  (woz)  only  the  brook  ;" 
and  on  the  next,  **the  shell  was  (woz)  green  ;"  and  soon  after,  ** Strong 
was  (woz)  that  will,"  is  too  much  of  a  bad  thing,  especially  when  pairs 
like  **said  (scd),"  '^been  (bin),"  and  so  on,  keep  them  company. 

In  other  respects,  the  typography  of  the  book  is  good  ;  and  so  are  the 
printing,  the  paper,  and  the  binding.  The  illustrations  are  unsurpassed 
in  any  school-book. 

Mr.  I.?:ei)'s  *' Lectures  on  Ventilation"*  is  a  course  of  three  lectures 
explaining,  in  familiar  language,  the  general  principlesof  correct  ventila- 
tion. The  first  sets  forth  the  results  of  bad  ventilation  ;  refutes  the  popular 
prejudice  against  night  air  ;  exhibits  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
gives  some  frightful  statistics  respecting  the  mortality  due  to  the  ordinary 
neglect  of  means  of  supplying  fresh  air.  The  second  lecture  treats  of 
heat ;  its  absorption  by  moist  air,  and  the  consequent  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. The  third  lecture  applies  the  principles  previously  elucidated  to 
the  ventilation  of  dwellings,  public  buildings,  cars,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  a  thin  octavo  of  sixty  pages,  contains  numerous 
original  illustrations,  which  supply  the  place  of  the  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments of  the  lectures.  Six  skilfully  colored  lithographs  exhibit  the  cur- 
rents of  warm  and  cold  air  in  dwellings,  provided  with  different  means 
of  ventilation. 


*  The  Independent  Fourth  Reader.  By  J.  Madison  Watson.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  ic  Co. 

*''  Lectures  on  Ventilation,  being  a  Course  delivered  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  winter  of  i866-'67.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Son,  1868. 
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These  lectures  deserve  to  be  widely  read.  The  extensive  experience  of 
the  author  during  the  late  war,  in  applying  his  system  to  the  govern- 
ment hospitals,  cntides  his  views  to  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

IN  the  article  on  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  i8th,  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Monthly,  it  was  shown  that  the  exlraor- 
(linar)'  interest  felt  by  men  of  science  in  that  most  interesting  phenome- 
non, was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  would  afford  such  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  investigating  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  solar 
prominences — the  red  flames  of  the  eclipse — by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope. Tliere  were  two  theories  in  regard  to  these  protuberances  :  one, 
that  they  were  solar  clouds  tilled  with  incandescent  particles  less  hot  and 
less  brilliant  than  the  photosphere,  but  still  bright  enough  to  produce  the 
beautiful  phenomena  seen  during  an  Eclipse  ;  the  other,  that  they  were 
enormous  masses  of  flaming  gas  driven  off  from  the  sun  in  the  course 
of  the  violent  action  to  which  (as  the  sun-spots  testify)  the'  superficial 
portion  of  the  sun's  mass  is  subject.  If  the  latter  were  true,  the  spec- 
trum formed  during  the  eclipse,  when  light  from  the  photosphere  alone 
would  reach  the  earth,  would  consist  only  of  isolated  bright  lines  ;  and 
if  these  lines  were  found  to  correspond  with  known  lines  of  the  spectrum, 
the  composition  of  rhe  gases  in  combustion  could  be  confidently  pro- 
nounced upon. 

All  the  observers  sent  out  to  the  region  of  totality,  provided  with  ap- 
paratus for  the  examination  of  the  prominence-spectrum,  have  reported 
that  they  got  a  spectrum  composed  of  bright  lines  alone^  the  evidence  of 
burning  gas  ;  and  nearly  all  these  lines  are  given  as  actually  corresj)ond- 
ing  with  known  solar  lines. 

In  a  letter  to'  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  one  of  the 
observers,  M.  Janssen,  says  : 

*•' Immediately  after  the  totality,  two  magnificent  protuberances  matic 
tlieir  appearance ;  one  of  them,  more  than  three  minutes  in  hcighi, 
shone  with  a  splendor  which  is  difficult  to  imagine.  An  analysis  of  i:s 
light  showed  me  directly  that  it  was  formed  by  an  immense  column  of 
incandescent  gas  principally  composed  0/ hydrogen.** 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  before  information  of  ^I.  Janssen's  discov- 
ery had  reached  Europe,  the  well-known  English  observer,  Mr.  Norman 
I-^ckyer,  mounted  a  spectroscope  of  greater  power  than  any  before  useti, 
and  was  speedily  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  prominence-spectrum,  con- 
sisting of  three  bright  lines — one  corresponding  exactly  to  the  dark  line 
C  in  the  red  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  commonly  consid- 
ered to  be  due  to  hydrogen ;  another  nearly  coinciding  with  the  line  ]•' 
at  the  confines  of  the  blue  and  green,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  hydro- 
gen ;  and  a  third  at  a  little  distance  from  the  conspicuous  sodium  linei 
1),  but  clearly  distinct  from  them,  and,  curiously  enough,  without  any 
corresponding  line  yet  noted  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Notwithstanding  iis 
proximity  to  D,  it  is  thought  to  be  certainly  not  a  Sodium  line. 

Thus  the  second  theory  mentioned  has  been  fully  confirmed,  by  inde- 
pendent and  widely  separate  observers,  and  by  one  of  the  most  splendi  I 
discoverers  of  recent  times. 
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